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Art. I. 1. Reflections on the Nature and Tendency of the present 
Spirit of the Times. By the Rev. G. Burges. 8vo. 

2. A Comparative Vievo tf the Principles (f the Court and the 
Country Parties in Modern Times. 8vo. London, 1821. 

3. Le Roi est Mart — Vive le Roi! Par le Vicomte de Cha- 
teaubriand. 8vo. Paris, 1824. 

^T^here is no better way of making any one sensible of his 
failings, than exhibiting the same failings in another per- 
son ; and even nations, whose self-sufficiency and vanity far 
exceed that of individuals, may sometimes be prevailed upon 
to contemplate their own faults and prepared to correct them, 
by seeing their effects upon the people of other countries, 
wlien they would be too angry to listen to any reproofs of 
themselves. As there is, in the present age, a disposition, 
extremely prevalent with a party among us, to inculcate the 
most slavish maxims under the flimsy pretext of holding up 
loyalty, and recommending a sort of religious veneration for 
all establishments; and as there can be no doubt that the 
effect of their doctrines being generally received, if it is not the 
very object they have in view, would be to destroy the funda- 
mental principles of . the English constitution, it is fit that the 
people should, from time to time, be put on their guard against 
such wiles; and warned against suffering themselves gradually 
to adopt the language of despotic governments, and to substitute 
the feelings of servile flatterers, abjectly cringing before an arbi- 
trary master, for the manly attachment to their country and its 
institutions, which becomes the citizens of a free state — subjects 
of a limited monarch, who is as much as themselves amenable 
to the law of the land. It is true, that the party we allude to 
may be thought to have come a century, or rather two centu- 
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ries too Into— with their ‘ legitimacy, ’ their ‘ rightful sove- 
reigns, ’ their ‘ chivalrous devotion to the crown, ’ their ‘ con- 
secrated thrones and celestial altars. ’ There is no great fear, 
indeed, that such boyish troj>es should ever usurp the place of that 
rational preference for limited monarchy, which has, upon tlie 
whole, cast the balance in its favour as against a commonwealth, 
chiefly because the latter is more likely to end in an absolute go- 
vernment. Yet the direct power, and tlie weight and influence 
of those who hold, and by their tools would propagate, the 
very w^orst opinions, is so great, from the stations they occupy 
in the country, and their places in the administration of its af- 
fairs, tliat their unceasing efforts in society, and through the 
press, cannot but be attended w'ith some little success; and a 
tone tjrf sycophancy towards mere Royalty is sometimes observ- 
able, which seems wholly at variance w’ith the spirit of the age. 
The efforts of the High Church party, too, always the most 
bitter enemies of liberty, and indeed of all improvement, are 
steadily pointed in the same direction ; because they justly be- 
lieve that whatever tends to make the crown despotic, must lead 
to the extirpation of religious liberty, and the joint domination 
of priestcraft and kingcraft. It may therefore be worth while 
to show those whom the parties in question would fain seduce 
into the worship of despotism, how very creditable a figure its 
most pious adorers make in the eyes of reasonable men ; and 
for the reason already given, as well as because this piety is far 
more fervent in France than elsewhere at the present moment, 
we may advantageously turn our eyes towards the lively emo- 
tions of religion aud loyalty lately exhibited in the capital of 
that country. 

Louis XVIII., though, as a private gentleman, he might 
have passed for a good humoured man, of some information 
and classical attainments, (nay even for a person of some ta- 
lents, until he unwarily wrote a book), was certainly one of 
the least distinguished kings that ever sate on a throne. It 
is not that more insignificant princes have not reigned in ordi- 
nary times, but that he showed an eminent defect of all great 
qualities in trying emergencies. His emigration ; his long 
life, or vegetation abroad previous to the sudden reverse of for- 
tune which befel the French arms ; his restoration by foreign 
foi’ce ; his inglorious expulsion thereafler, when the mere sig'fit 
of a great man’s face, and the sound of his voice, drove all tlbat 
W'as Bourbon instantaneously out of the country ; his far more 
ingloiious re-entry in the rear of the enemy’s troops, by whom 
that country had been conquered and ravaged ; his enduring 
the sceptre for year., while the enemy’s soldiers garrisoned his 
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territories ; his later years passed in favouring all manner of 
attempts to defraud the people of the constitution to which 
he and his family pretended they owed their restoration 
— Such were the claims of the Monarch to the respect and 
the gratitude of Frenchmen ; while the man was commend- 
ed to their veneration by a life in which, for a considerable 
time past, the rational had nearly merged in the animal na- 
ture ; and it was notorious that the state to which he was aj: 
last reducetl by the most hopeless and shocking infirmities, 
rendered his death a release, in a degree exceeding almost any 
case ever before known. Over this prince — this individual — • 
but above all this patient, whose deplorable condition was as 
well known as his advanced age, and about whose physical 
state, at least, the most loyal of devotees could not affect to 
raise a doubt — there have been chanted rhapsodies of lamen- 
tation and of love that would have appeared extravagant to 
all rational minds had Henry IV. been suddenly snatched 
from his people in the fulness of clemency and success, or 
Louis XIV. at the height of his qdendour and his fortunes. 
‘ Every one (says a journal) has learnt, with the utmost griefs 
‘ the sad event which covers France with mourning. ’ This 
affliction was thus communicated to the soldiers of the garrison 
at Paris by their commandant, an officer, we will venture to 
say, not to be equalled in any army for steadiness of counte- 
nance, whatever may be said of him in other respects. * Sol- 
‘ diers I his Majesty Louis XVIII. has just closed his glorious 

* life. The King has ordered public prayers. It is his Majes- 
‘ ty’s, Charles the Xth’s, intention that the troops should be 
‘ present. Your standards, drums, and trumpets, are to beco- 
‘ vercd with black crape ; the officers are to wear black crape 

* on their arms, and on their swords, till further orders. Sol- 
‘ diers, ’ he added, with a loud but tremulous voice, ‘ after having 
‘ given your tears for him, whom it has pleased God to take to 
‘ hiinselfi let us give our hearts, and our arms, and our blood, 
‘ if necessary, for his Majesty Charles X. These words were 
‘ answered by unanimous cries of “ Vive le Roi' I ” “ Vive 
‘ Cliarles X. f ” from the soldiers, of course, but whether witli 
the * loud and tremulous voice ’ or not, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

It is the custom, when a king of France dies, to show the 
body for some hours, as they do in Russia and elsewhere ; a 
custom originating in the tricks so often practised or suspected 
within the walls of ‘ legitimate’ palaces; and arising from the 
liability which their inhabitants have to go out of the world by 
other than natural deaths. Midtitudes go to see, as a matter 
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of course, in a populous city, where there are always thous antis 
of idly curious people. But even such an iiidillerent act ns this 
must be turned into something tenderly sentimental, by the 
indefatigable chronicler of the court. 

* An innmnerable crowd came to-day to the Chateau to be- 

* sto'w a last look on the coffin which contains the King France 

* has just lost. More than sixty thousand persons came to ot- 
‘ fer this last homage; besides those who had cards, there 

* were more than 1200 equipages in the Place du Carousel, and 

* the adjacent parts. At three o’clock the multitude was ad- 
‘ mitted. Not the smallest accident occurred. ’ It should 
seem, however, that the excess of grief was somewhat assuag- 
ed by the idea that the body yet remained in Paris. But the 
time was to arrive when even this consolation should be with- 
drawn ; and who shall then presume to imagine the depth of 
woe into which the orphan people must be phmged ! An in- 
genious device happily comes to their relief ; by an opportune 
recourse to the constitutional fiction, by a sort of ‘ confound- 
ing of the persons, ’ a revival of the dead king is, as it were, 
operated. The manner in which these glad tidings are an- 
nounced, must be allowed to be in admirable harmony with 
the subject matter. 

* This day (September 23d) the capital will be widowed of its 
‘ King, •who will not he restored to it, under new eircumstances, 
(that is, in the shape of another and a different man) ‘ till 
‘ Monday next. A funeral procession will advance this day 
‘ through our walls, escorted by our tears ; three daj's hence 
‘ a Royal procession will return to us, saluted by the acclaina- 

* tions of our love. The immortal city will regain immortal 

* Royalty — France and the Bourbons are imperishable. ’ Nor 
is it the least notable part of this happy receipt for the cure of 
loyal affliction, that the nostrum is one of universal applica- 
tion ; for the dead King may be one of the Antonines, and 
succeeded (as indeed they were) by a Commodus ; and yet he 
will revive in this successor, according to the cheering tenor 
of Royalist logic. It is another crumb of comfort afforded by 
the sa^ rational system of legitimacy, and, with a kind con- 
sideration, afforded on the same day, that the appointment is 
announced of the Duke de Bordeaux, aged at least three years, 
perhaps four, to the Colonelcy of the Swiss Guards. How 
feelingly does this felicitous combination bring home to the 
thinking mind, the genius of ‘ immortal Royalty ! ’ How ex- 
quisitely fitting is it that foreign mercenaries, kept in spite of 
nature to overaAve ‘ imperishable France, ’ should, in spite of 
nature, be commanded by an infant ! Truly the * Bourbons 
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* are imperii^iable) ’ if such things excite tlie gratitude of 
France. 

Let us now hear the clamorous, the unruly grief of the or- 
gan of the Ultra party — ^the genuine lovers of Koyalty for its 
own sake, and determined enemies of all popular rights. Tlie 
overwhelming intelligence that an old man of seventy, who had 
never distinguished himself by any one act of his public or pri- 
vate life, had died, and was succeeded by an old man of sixty- 
eight who had distinguished himself as much, is thus commu- 
nicated to an undone and sorrowing world. 

* The terrible catastrophe^ which the ardent wishes of a whole 
people hoped in vain to avert, has been this instant accomplished. 
The King has ceased to live ! Another son of St Louis has ascend, 
ed to heaven. Let us pray for him ; let us weep Jbr ourselves, for 
his whole life was lavished on us. His last words were for his fa- 
mily, for his people, for all his children. Grief interdicts us even 
the praises which gratitude would dictate on the tomb which opens, 
on the benefits accumulated upon France by the Monarch who has 
just been ravished from her love. We would praise the King — the 
Legislator, but words fail us — we can only lament the father. 

* The agony endured long — Louis supported it as he had borne 
misfortune. Never did a Monarch, never did a man know better 
how to support the heavy burthen of age, adversity, of infirmities, 
of the Throne. He has quitted the earth for ever ; but not a French 
heart will forget that he restored peace to our fields, children to our 
mothers, liberty to our laws, and, more recently still, glory to our 
standards. O Louis ! thy last moments might be softened by the 
reflection, that nothing more remained to be done for our France, for 
ever secured under the immortal sceptre of the Bourbons. 

* The night conceals from us as yet the aspect of this afflicted ca- 
pital. We pray, we weep, in the secrecy of our hearts. To-morrow 
our temples will be opened. Let us go thither, Frenchmen, to derive 
strength to support the immense loss we have suffered. Let us go to 
pray for the precious days of the King, who does not die, and who 
is restored for the consolation of France in the person of a magnani- 
mous heir. 

* King Louis XVIII. is dead. Live King Charles X. ! ’ 

We trust no one can for a moment suspect jis of believ- 
ing that there is a word of truth in this most base piece of 
folly and syccq)hancy, exceptmg the single statement, that ‘ the 
King has ceased to live. ’ That the wdiole, or any part of the 
French people, wished ardently, or at all, to avert the terrible 
catastrcqihe, is as contrary to the notorious fact, as that his last 
words were for his people, or that his exploits had left no- 
thing to do for France. The contempt of fact, however, is not 
more remarkable than that of reason — the people are urged to 
l>i'ay for the Kiiig’s life — ^why ? Because * he does not die. ’ 
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It \ras to be expected that, upon this occasion, calling for all 
the efforts of the uiulertaker's art in all its bnmehes, M. de 
Chateaubriand, one of the chosen priests of Libitina, shoulil 
step forth, tired in the most gorgeous livery of woe ; not that 
we would be understood to confine his genius to funerals, when 
we remember how great he also is in tJie matter of ciiristen- 
ings. Indeed, it is rather from a recollection of his extraordi- 
nary skill in this last department, that we are led to form a high 
estimate of the refinements to be expected upon the present oc- 
casion. He who provided water from the river Jonlan to bap- 
tize the young Napoleon withal, must surely have st>iue cetlar 
deal from L^anon, if not a rafter of Solomon’s 'I’einjile, to 
make a coffin for ‘ the King who saved France ’ from Napo- 
leons, old and young. Let us not harbour a doubt on tliis 
subject ; but in the mean time, and before the funeral can be 
got ready — before the lioj'al remains can be prepared for in- 
terment — ^nay, before any steps can be taken for the purjiose, 
out comes a pamphlet by this celebrated artist, in less than 
twenty-four hours after the King’s decease. The tit It* is — ‘ I.c 

* Poi est Mart, Vive le livi ! ’ — which must not be translated, 

* The King is dead, Flitzza ! ’ — ^but rather, we sujipose, accord- 
ing to the Irish anecdote of one in a branch of business some- 
what akin to M. Chateaubriand’s — ‘ The King is dead, long life 

* to him ! ’ The opening of this Tract is of a piece with the 
title. 

* The King is dead ! Day of terror ! when this cry was heard the 
last time in Paris thirty years ago. — The King is dead. Is the Mo- 
narchy to be broken up ? Is divine vengeance again ready to fall 
on France ? Whither can we fly ? Where hide ourselves from ter- 
ror and anarchy ? Weep, Frenchmen, you have lost the King ivho 
saved you — the King who restored you peace — the King tcho made 
you free! but do not tremble for your fate. The King is dead, but 
the King lives! The King is dead — Long dive the King ! ’ 

It required all the firmness of countenance which the habits 
of a court acting upon a happy natural constitution can bestow, 
to call Louis XVIII. the King who saved anil liberated France; 
but the following passage very greatly’ excels the one now cit- 
ed, rich as that is in the beauties of Iloyalism. 

* The first service which the inheritor of the Jleur de Its performed 
for his country, teas to get rid (f the Furopean invasion. The capital 
of France was never conquered under the legitimate race. Bonaparte 
had conducted foreigners to Paris with his sword. Louis the 18 th 
sent them away with his sceptre. A whole nation yet animated, yet 
intoxicated with the glory of arms, saw with surprise an old I'Vench- 
man come and place himself naturally at its head, like a father wlio 
yeturns to his family after a long absence, and never supposes that 
^ny body can contest his authority. ’ 
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Each assertion here is a glaring misrepresentation -of a known 
fact. It was to place this man and his family on the throne 
tliat foreign armies invaded France, and brought the King 
and the other Bourbons in their baggage-waggons, the battle 
having been whollj' fought for them by others. The foreign 
armies remained in the country for years. The father who 
came so naturally to place himself on the throne, was forced 
upon the people by foreign bayonets. And as for Paris never 
having been occupied by foreigners ‘ under the legitimate race, ’ 
we presume that Charles VI. was nearly as legitimate as Charles 
X. ; and we never yet heard it denied, that his imbecility, and 
the quarrels of his equally legitimate kinsmen the Dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, one of w'hom murdered the other im- 
mediately after taking the sacrament in pledge of his sincere 
reconcilement, and in token, we presume, of the union between 
the throne and the altar, were tlie causes of the kingdom, ca- 
pital and all, being conquered by Henry V,, a prince w'ho was 
very far from being as legitimate as themselves. The asser- 
tion, that freedom is the gift of the late King, is, however, the 
one which occurs most frequently, and is the most %vide of the 
truth. Can any reader observe, without amazement, this au- 
thor, a week or two after he had filled the shops and stalls of 
Paris with invectives against the last act of Louis’s life, the 
abolition of the liberty of the press, now describing him as ‘ the 
Sovereign who established liberty on the ruins of revolution, * 
— the man who ‘ secured us independence abroad after having 
given us liberty at home, ’ — ‘ w'ho, being at liberty to grant no- 
tliing on his return to France, gave us liberty for misfortune’ — 
nay, actually assert, * that the French are one of tlie freest people 
on earth ? ’ 

In the midst of all these courtly mistatements, it is refresh- 
ing to find a single thing that wears the appearance of a fact. 
After describing the malady that seized Louis’s lower extremi- 
ties, in- consequence of the cold to which he was exposed in flj'- 
ing before the Fi'ench aimiies, our author very justly observes, 
that ‘ his disease was partly the work ’ of the French. In truth 
it was whollj' owing to them and the frost together ; and we 
marvel it should never have occurred to him that this allusion 
brings naturally to mind another fact, namely, that the whole 
French people, with the exception of some few hundreds, in 
those days, were determined enemies of every thing like a 
Bourbon. Possibly the hundreds may' now be changed in- 
to thousands, if even that is not too great an allowance, as 
far as regards free choice and a predilection for the family. 
A desire to escape the repetition of the scenes through which 
J*'i’ance has passed during the last thirty' years, no doubt. 
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keeps them quiet under a Bourbon, as it would under any 
other existing sovereign ; but to secure any thing like a fii*ni 
footing in the esteem of the people, must be the work of time 
and of a wise and liberal policy. Far otherwise thinks, at 
least wi’ites, the Courtier, whose pages are before us. No ex- 
aggeration is too gross for his palate ; and he construes the ef- 
fects of vulgar curiosity in bringing together the multitude, into 
symptoms of real affliction for the King’s decease. But first, 
he lays it down, that the characteristic of the Bourbons is to 
make finer ends than any other family in the known world ; 
which makes it the more singular, that during the wars so long 
carried on for their individual benefit, they showed but little 
disposition to do what they so much excelled in. 

* For a long time it has been the lot of the bravest people to have 
at their head a race of kings, who die the best. From the example of 
history, we shall be authorized to say proverbially, “ Die like a Bour- 
bon, ” to signify every thing magnanimous displayed by a man in his 
last hour. Louis XVIII. did not depart from this family intrepidity. 
After receiving the Holy Viaticum in the middle of his court, the eld- 
est son of the Church blessed, with a trembling hand, but with a se- 
rene countenance, the brother once more summoned to a deathbed — 
the nephew, whom he called the son of his choice — the niece, twice 
an orphan, and the widow twice a mother. ' 

The nonsense of this is its principal recommendation; But, su])- 
pose the author should screw up his nerves to assert, that while 
Louis was ill, the people were eagerly reading the bulletins to 
descry some ray of hope, — that they were all dissolved in tears, 
— that they crowded near the palace, but spoke in whispers, 
lest they might disturb the patient, — that, in the excess of their 
sorrow, they had recourse to religion for consolation, and filled 
the churches to seek that assistance from above, without which 
they could not bear their load of grief — should we not then pro- 
nounce, that, of a truth, there is nothing so degrading, so de- 
basing to human nature, as the spirit of pure monarchy, tory- 
ism, ultra-monarchy, call it w'hat you will, — that spirit which 
bows to kings as such, regards them as the objects for wht)se 
benefit power is established, not the depositaries of authority 
in trust for the people, and venerates them as the end of politi- 
cal institution, instead of respecting them as the means ? In- 
credible as it may seem, M. de Chateaubriand has actually 
brought himself to paint in these colours the state of the Pari- 
sians, at a time when it must have been almost physically im- 
possible that any one tear should be shed for the dying King, 
or any heartbeat, except through idle curiosity, to know whether 
the event had taken place which was to number with the dead 
an old man who had been dying for months. He has literally 
described the people, not merely as if they were sullering uiidejr 
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the momentary expectation of some great public calamity, but 
as if each individual were in a state of personal affliction*^; and 
his sketch of their state of mind would perhaps be reckoned 
somewhat extravagant, certainly fully adequate to the occasion 
if a sudden pestilence had broken out, and carried off the fe- 
vourite member of each family in Paris. 

* The people, however, displayed unequivocal signs of their sorroto. 
Essentially monarchical and Christian when they are left to them- 
selves, they surrounded the palace and filled the churches ; they ga- 
thered the least news with avidity, read and commented on the bul- 
letins seeling in them some rays of hope. Nothing could be more affect- 
ing than that multitude who spoke in whispers about the Tuileries. 
Fearing to disturb the august patient, the dying king was watched over 
and guarded by his people. Often forgotten in prosperity, but al~ 
ivays invoked in adversity, religion increased the respect and the ten- 
derness, by its prayers and its solicitations. It chanted before the 
image of the living God that Canticle of Ezekiel which French ge- 
nius has adopted from the inspiration of Holy Writ, that Domine, 
salvum fac Regem, which our love to our king has rendered so popu- 
lar. Tears ran down every face, when the different bodies of ma- 
gistrates passed on foot, going to Notre Dame, in order to implore 
Heaven for him from whom all justice in France emanates. It was 
remarked particularly, that at the head of the Chief Court was that 
illustrious old man, who, after having defended the life of Louis XVI. 
before the tribunal of man, was going now to ask the life of Louis 
XVIII. of a Judge who has never condemned the innocent. This 
Sovereign Judge, in calling to the place of repose our suffering King, 
fatigued and satiated ivith life, is preparing to pronounce on him a sen- 
tence of deliverance, and not of condemnation. ’ 

Having, in the close of this inimitable passage, taken upon 
himself to disclose Louis’s treatment after death, in a manner 
which would be reckoned impious in any but a friend of the 
‘ throne and altar, ’ we are surprised to find the author revert 
to the very subordinate consideration of the funeral. ‘ Soon 
‘ he will be placed in those subterraneous abodes, the solitude 
‘ of which his piety has begun to repeople. * The reader is at 
first puzzled — nay, possibly he may feel alarmed — ^at so equivo- 
cal a panegyrick upon a deceased king, as that he was going 
where he had sent so many before him j but it turns out that 
this is only one of the feats performed by that extremely bad 
taste too prevalent among modern French writers, but of which 
M. Chateaubriand may be allowed to be the most eminent ex- 
ample, and which absolutely pi-ohibits the saying any thing, 
however plain or insignificant, in a simple, intelligible manner. 
"Without some explanation, the sense of the passage coi}l4 
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reallv not have been discovered by the comnicMi nin of guessers 
of riddles. The autlior therefore adds a solution ; it makes his 
meaning barely intelligible, but in a form of speech iiilinitely 
conceited and ridiculous. ‘Soon he will be |)laced in those 

* subterraneous abodes, the solitude of which his piety has be- 
‘ gun to repeojde. When he arrived in France, he tuund the 
‘ tomb of the Kings deserted, and their throne vacant ; restorer 
‘ of all our legitimacies, he has given, by a broHu rly division, 

* tlie former to Louis X.^ I., ajul he leaves the latter to diaries 
‘ X. ’ Fired by the sound, &c. No sooner has he named 
this name, now become so very interesting, than he bursts iurth 
into an unmeasured praise of tlie new King, the best coinibrt 
for the loss of the old one ; and finding in him all imaginable 
good qualities (except those of a warrior, which, with a most 
discreet recollection of the history of the war, he wholly passes 
over), he calls upon his countrymen to ‘ bless a tutelary Iiere- 

* ditary succession, ’ to which is owing the certainty of another 
king being always ready as soon as one dies, or, as this author 
is jdeased to phrase it, ‘ Legitimacy brings forth her new king 

* Xi'ifhouf paiji. ’ Really, on reading this, we are tempted to 
think that the Noble Viscount’s memory is as tenacious, and 
his feelings about as acute, as those of a set of church-bells, 
ivhich (like himself), upon royal demises, ring alternately a 
mournful and a merry peal ; for he who now denies that then* 
is, or can be any pain attendant upon a change of kings, had, 
only the moment before, been dissolved in such cruel woe as 
only the comforts of the Church could assuage, aiul they but 
very imperfecth'. 

The burthen of his song to Charles X. is an urgent exhorta- 
tion that he would be crowned at Rheims, acconling to the an- 
cient customs of the monarchy. To this operation, and every 
part of it, our author attaches the utmost importance. I le 
dwells upon select portions of it w'ith enthusiasm ; and fondly 
runs over the names of the Royal Family who are to lake pari 
in it, lauding them all with equal devotion, down to the poor 
infant, the Duke of Rordeaux, whom he calls the ‘ Child of 
‘ Europe ’ — ^ the nexso Henry ’ — ^that is, he has already discovered 
in him a second Henry IV. But there must positively be a 
coronation ; all the kings of the third race have been crowned 
except Louis XVII. and Louis XVIII., and a certain John I. 
who died before he had time for the ceremony. Not <»nly must 
there be a coronation, but it must be at llheiii'.s; tor* there, 
says lie, all these monarchs, except Henry IV., were crowned. 
With great submission to M. Chateaubriand, there was an- 
other exceiTtion, Louis the Fat (we do not mean the late King, 
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but Louis-le-Gros), who was anointed at Orleans. To encourage 
His Most Christian Majesty, the saying of a certain Archbishop 
Aldaberon, is cited to Hugh Capet, ‘ the founder of the face. ’ 
Our author does not add how he came to be its founder — because 
that woidd have shown that the third race came in upon what 
we should in England call revolution principles, the Carloviri- 
gians having be?n set aside by the peers and the people. He 
recites with much complacency the prayer and the promises 
made at the coronation, omitting one which he says was intro- 
duced in the thirteenth century, and is not in harmony with 
present customs. This promise, however, we must remind 
M. Chateaubriand, is nearly of the age of St Louis, the best 
times of Royalism ; and w'hat right he, on his principles, can 
have to discard it, we cannot comprehend. He will not even 
tell his readers what it is. W e take the liberty therefore to sub- 
join it; nor shall w'e, as good believers in things established, 
which have the experience of six centuries in their favour, and 
especially which concern the union of the ‘ throne and altar, ’ 
be satisfied with its omission at Rheims. ‘ Also I will serious- 

* ly endeavour to extiii-iate all Hereticks, so branded by the 

* Church, out of my laud, and the government subject to me. ’ 
It seems a part of the ancient ceremony is letting fly birds 
into the church. Our author exclaims upon this — ‘ a simple 
‘ symbol of the liberty of the French. ’ However, it is po- 
sitively laid down in the ceremonial, that they are let fly from 
the lobby into the church. Our author can only make this 
a symbol of deliverance by an addition of his own — namely, that 
the church doors are at the same time thrown open. We rather 
wonder that he has left out the most singular part of the whole 
proceeding, and upon which his predecessors have dwelt with 
the greatest fondness, — vie mean the touching for the King’s 
evil. M. Menin, councillor to the Parliament of Metz, has 
written a learned work upon the subject of French coronations. 
As he published it during the Regenc)', he magnifies Louis XV. 
much, but the Duke of Orleans more. The former, being fully 
five years of age, is exceedingly praised for ‘ the religion, piety, 
‘ love to the memory of the deceased King, and affection to his 
‘ people, shown in his Lettre de Cachet to the Parliament of 

* Paris, dictated by wisdom itself. ’ But the government of the 
Regent is pronounced to be ‘a perfect one, ’ and the choice of 
him * a certain presage of happiness to the publick ; ’ altliough 
the work is written as late as 172^, when the regency had drawn 
to a close. M. Chateaubriand himself, could hardly go bej’ond 
tins. We therefore marvel the more, that from the book of so 
congenial a spirit, he did not take the leaf respecting the evil ; 
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he has indceil omitted the very highest attribute of lloyalty. 
Hasten we, therefore, to supply the deficiency in the words of 
his learned predecessor. * The third day after the coronation, 
‘ our Kings, xchose piety does not in the Idast degenerate^ are ac- 

* customed to go, according to an ancient usage, from Rheims 
‘ to Cartigny, to visit the church of St Marcoul, and there to 
‘ touch those that are afflicted with the King’s evil, who always 

* appear in that place in great numbers on such an occasion. ’ 

* This miraculous power of the Kings of France,* adds the learn- 
ed and enlightened Councillor of Metz, * to cure by their touch 
‘ a malady almost incurable by human remedies, is a gift of 
‘ Heaven that has no cause but the will of the Almighty, ex- 

* pressing thus, by sensible wonders, his extraordinary love for 

* the eldest sons of his Church, and giving them the adinira- 
‘ tion and respect of all nations of the universe, above all the 

* Kings of the world. ’ He then gives an account of the first 
cure by Clovis, who received the gift in return for his conver- 
sion to Christianity, and tried it with success on his favourite. 
But lest it should be thought that the gift is obsolete, and that 
therefore M. Chateaubriand was entitled to pass over it, we must 
add the Councillor’s gratifying testimony to the supernatural 
powers of the Third Race. * It is observed that these cures 

* have been more frequent under the third race of our Kings, 

* than under the two former, whether it be that the Kings of 
‘ the third line excelled the rest in piety and righteousness, or 

* that the distemper is now more universal. ’ 


According to M. Chateaubriand, and indeed the whole school 
of * Church and King ^ ' which allows of no improvement, nor 
values any thing excepting in proportion as it has antiquity on 
its side, * our present constitution is only the renovated text 
of our old franchises. * We therefore presume, that it is by a 
mere oversight that he omits another part of the ancient coro- 
nation ceremony — the opening all the prison-doors of the sacred 
and kingly city of Rheims. ‘ This operates,’ says M. Menin, 

‘ as a general pardon to delinquents, whatever they be *, ’ he 
terms it an * act of clemency wowVv^ vW 

VwUhT^monl^^hJ^/.'^^ to \>e a ‘ custom of equal antiqui- 
this learned and lov-^ ntv * t ‘s wonderful with what delight 

ll.’s coronaSot r He^ry 

were murderers rohhprf^ ^ ^ re^easedt ^ among whom 

made of any persons confiScTr^ mention is 

inlimte of ciiuUnaL ^ 
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Louis XIV/s coronation, about 10,000 were discbaiged by this 
royal road to freedom — this legitimate gaol delivery. At the 
next coronation, however, in 17^3, there appears to have been 
a sad falling off in * the power and clemency of the third race ; * 
only 600 were set at liberty, and an inquiry seems to have been 
made into their cases. The origin of tnis truly rational and ex- 
pedient practice, he traces to remote antiquity. Saul signalized 
his success over the King of the Ammonites, by pardoning, says 
he, all capital offenders. The fact is, that Saul’s example is 
much more worthy of imitation ; for the pardon he gave in 
honour of his victory, was to those who had taken part in the 
war against himself. (I Sam. 11.) The precedent of the Ro- 
man Lmperors is also cited ; and no doubt legitimacy may de- 
rive much support from that quarter. * We cannot, however, 
help thinking that the flight of the birds, which M. Chateau- 
briand is so greatly comforted with, bears reference to the clear- 
ing of the gaols, though good Catholicks may possibly object 
to one part of the allegory. Tlie prisoners, when let loose from 
their cage, took refuge in the church. 

W’^e have already noticed the risk which a writer upon the 
Liberal side •would run, were he to make as free with sacred 
stibjects as the Legitimates. M. Chateaubriand’s conclusion is 
a further illustration of the remark, and must be allowed to be 
in his highest strain of exaggeration. He is never satisfied if 
he cannot deify the objects of his flattery, be they Bourbons 
or Buonapartes ; and as the young Napoleon’s birth was liken- 
ed to the coming of the Messiah, the death of Louis XVI. must 
be compared, in plain terms, to the Crucifixion, f 


* The reader cannot have failed to remark the similarity of the 
language and topics of the Royalist school in all ages. M. Menin, 
only that he is more learned, and writes more plainly and far better, 
is in spirit the Chateaubriand of the pure and virtuous Regency — of 
which he chants the praises, without the candour of another of its 
panegyrists, (in the Fie Prince de Louis XV. J, who says, that it must 
be admitted to have had two faults ; and when we look attentively to 
them, they turn out to be total want of publick faith, and a gross pri- 
vate immorality. 

f We fear it must be admitted, that our own High Church Di- 
vines furnished the example of these comparisons, so offensive to 
all who have any real feelings of a religious nature, or even any 
sense of common propriety, and so well suited to men whose only 
principle is base subserviency, and whose idols are the powers that 
be. The following passage is taken from a sermon preached be- 
fore Charles II. by the Bishop of Down. * The person now mur- 
* dered (Charles I.) was not the Lord of Glory, but a glorious Lord, 
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* Charles X., after having received his poi^^er firom the bands of 
religion, would appear still more august in quitting, consecrated by 
the holy unction, those fountains where Clovis was regenerated. It 
is of immense consequence for our country, under its present cir- 
cumstances, that a King tranquilly dying in the midst of his subjects^ 
transmits his heritage to his successor. The latest event of this kind 
was fifty 3'ears ago, for Louis XVI. cannot be included. The holo- 


* — Christ’s own Vicar, his Lieutenant and Vicegerent here on 

* earth, and therefore by all laws, divine and human, lie was pri- 

* vileged from anj'^ punishment which could be inflicted by men. 

* Albeit he was an inferior to Christ, as man is to God, yet was his 
‘ prh'ilege of inviolability Jar more char than was Christ's ; for Christ 

* was not a temporal prince ; his kingdom was not of this world ; 
‘ and therefore, when he vouchsafed to come into tliis world and to 

* become the son of man, he did subject himself to the law ; but our 

* gracious Sovereign was w’ell known to be a temporal prince, a free 

* monarch, and their undoubted sovereign, to whom they did all owe 

* and had sworn allegiance. The Parliament is the great council, 

* and hath acted all and more against their Lord and Sovereign than 
‘ the other did against Christ : the proceedings against our Sovereign 
‘ were more illegal^ and in many things more cruel. The true religion 

* delivered unto us in Scripture, and professed in the true ancient 

* and Catholic church, doth teach us to honour and obey the king, 
‘ as God’s minister set over us ; and that the injuries of kings^ though 
‘ ever so great, are to be endured by their subjects, who have no 

* other remedy, and arc to use no other arms against their king, than 
‘ to pray' unto God Jor him, who hath the hearts of kings in his hand, 
^ and may turn them when he thinks fit. ' These impieties were ex- 
tremely common in the pulpits of the High Church down to the end 
of Queen Anne’s reign. Indeed they derived some countenance from 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, which denominates Charles, 

* the Blessed ’ — and * the Blessed Martyr ' of God — compares his 
conduct to that of Christ ; ascribes his preservation in the oak to a 
miracle. Nor was this tone of slavish loyalty, and we may say 
blasphemy, confined to the clergy. ‘ From the creation’ (says (Ge- 
neral Wigley, in a letter to Ormond) ‘ to the accursed day of this 

* damnable murther, nothing parallel to it was ever heard of. Even 

* the crucifying our Blessed Saviour, if we consider him only in his 

* human nature, did nothing equal this, his kingdom not being of 
^ this world ; and he, though unjustly condemned, yet judged at a 
‘ lawful tribunal. ' No man can deny the consistency, at least, of 
these Tories or Ultras — the worshippers of pure Legitimacy. Had 
they lived in the time of Herod and Pontius Pilate, it is plain that 
they would have acquiesced most loyally in all the proceedings of the 
government ; have prayed for the former when he massacred the in- 
nocents, and bowed to the sentence which put Jesus to death. 

3 
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caust of the martyred King had no funeral pomp, and was followed 
by no coronation ; the new reign did not begin at the foot of the 
altar, and there was then in France some part of that darkness which 
covered Jerusalem at the death of the just. May God grant to 
Louis XVIII. the immortal crown of Saint Louis ! May God bless 
on the head of Charles X. the mortal crown of Saint Louis ! — The 
King is dead. Loug live the King ! ’ 

We have seen the grief of the French at its height, or ra- 
ther the description given by the Royalist faction, of a grief 
which never existed among that enlightened people. An 
equally extravagant account is given of their unbounded joy 
the moment after, and with absurdities nearly equal, and in- 
consistencies somewhat greater. When Charles X. enters 
Paris after the funeral, he is met at the gate by the Prefect, 
who would fain reconcile the necessary contradictions of deep 
sorrow for the best of kings, who, according to the worthy ma- 
gistrate and M. Chateaubriand, had left nothing to be done 
for his subjects, or wished by them ; and ecstacies of delight at 
the succession of a king better than the best, who in a trice has 
changed the face of affairs, and by a kind of pltisquam-pcrfecting 
operation, greatly improved upon perfection. 

** Sire — The aspect of your Majesty comes to dissipate the fune> 
ral veil which covers these walls. This immense population tcept for 
their father^ to>day they recover their King — and, as in times past, 
they have 'wholly surmounted their grif. Beloved Sovereign, you will 
see them faithful and unanimous, manifesting their joy. You have 
reigned for some days. Sire, and the dignity of the Royal Family is 
already extended. The great thought of the State fortifies itself even 
in the centre ; repeated acts of clemency and goodness signalize the 
happy commencement of your reign. Enjoy, Sire, your first bene- 
fits ; enjoy the scene offered to your view. Confidence has entered the 
heart j credit is extending ; every thing takes a new life : and opinions 
are united, mingled in one sentiment of hope and love, as on the ever 
memorable day when the Capital received you. Sire, and carried you 
to the Palace of your ancestors. ’ — ‘ Our ancient monuments seem to 
pride themselves in adding another king to the ancient dynasty which 
founded them, to the long list of the kings your ancestors, all of 
whom were pleased to embellish and to promote the prosperity of 
their capital. Proud of being the cradle of the most noble and most 
glorious family of the unvoerse, — proud of possessing its new King, 
Paris may aspire to the character of Queen of Cities, by its magni- 
ficence, as its people will be before all others in their fidelity, their 
devotedness, and their love. Accept, Sire, these keys, the marks 
of its submission and its respect ; allow us to lay them at your Majes- 
ty’s feet, as we there lay the homage of the transports and of the uh- 
animous sentiments of this immense multitude, who have hastened 
forth to see their King. Vive le Roi !* 
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"We will not say that the worthy magistrate is outdtHie, for 
that w'ould require a miracle^ but he is equalled^ by the most 
reverend prelate, who ‘ }akes up the wondrous tale * when the 
eldest Son of the Church arrives at Notre Dame. Like the Pre- 
fect, the Archbishop is somewhat troubled w’ith the suddenness 
of the transition from unutterable woe to inexpressible rapture ; 
but his Grace’s theory seems (if we rightly follow it) to be, that 
the joy was there all the while, but only impeded in finding a 
vent, by the tears through which it had, as it were, to bubble 
up ; in the course of which operation it was itself condensed, 
and formed a substance of which the vulgar name is tears 
of joy. We cannot help viewing this doctrine, however in- 
genious, as savouring more of the profane learning of the age, 
than becomes the ‘ first pastor of the Most Christian King, ’ 
— as a kind of tribute to modern improvements unworthy of 
a supporter of the venerable obscurity of Legitimacy, — a great 
pillar of darkness, like the high priest of the Gallican church. 
The doctrine with which his Grace is, or ought to be fami- 
liar, might have reminded him, that the transmutation of 
fluids is with his craft an every-day operation, and suggest- 
ed, that one kind of tears could with ease be changed into an- 
other. There is nothing in the reverend prelate’s address 
more remarkable than his ready assumption, that, up to the mo- 
ment of its delivery, nothing whatever had been done for reli- 
gion, even by Louis XVIII. ‘ the restorer of all legitimacies, ’ 
whose piety they had been just extolling, and whose immediate 
and certain salvation M. Chateaubriand had ten days before 
announced, with a further prayer for his accession to the im- 
mortal crown of Saint Louis. 

‘ Sire, — All hearts hasten before the King at bis return to his ca- 
pital ; grief and respect can no longer restrain the joy and the trans- 
ports of your people. Tears give place to other tears, and acclama- 
tions succeed to deepest silence. Sire, it is love which weeps, and it 
is love which now rejoices. Before mounting to the palace of your 
fathers — before there taking that repose which will also be ours — 
your Majesty comes this day, in the most splendid manner, to raise re- 
ligion, beaten down by the same blow which struck his Most Christian 
Majesty. It is your will. Sire, that it should be the first to receive 
that consolation which you bring to all. May it bless you ! Enter 
into its sanctuary — come and give it your Royal hand — and receive 
from its Jaithful mouth the promise of its Divine gratitude. For us. 
Sire, who are its ministers and your subjects, we beg of you, Sire, on 
the threshold of this temple, to receive with favour the respect and 
the vows which I, at this moment, am so happy and so honoured in 
offering to your Majesty, of your First Pastor. ’ 

'We suspect, that if his Most Christian Msqestv does not 
make haste to heap favours on the Church, ‘ its Divine grati- 
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tude * will be withholdcn, and * its faithful mouth ’ may prore 
clamorous. The Archbishop seems, warily enough, to make the 
promise of love somewhat conditional ; he plainly expects more 
from him than had been bestowed by his brother ; and adds, in 
a strain of fervour, pretty distinctly intimating the presence in 
his mind of * that lively sense of favours to come,’ in which pe- 
culiarly consists the gratitude of those who 

Adore their Maker, and respect their God ; 

And wait, good men, all earthly things forgot, 

In humble hope of Enoch’s happy lot. 

— that they will not fail to remind him of his duties on another 
occasion, which, like M. Chateaubriand, they doubtless are long- 
ing for — ^jiart of the ceremony being a truly Royalist and Cleri- 
cal lecture, administered to the Sovereign the moment before 
the enthronization, for the puq?ose of showing him that his 
title, M’hich till then had been from pure hereditary right, is 
now something higher, coming from Divine authority, and con- 
veyed through the bishops ; and for the further purpose of re- 
minding him what duty he owes them in return. ‘ Standfast,* 
says the Archbishop, ‘ and keep from henceforth the station 
‘ which thou hast preserved hitherto by paternal succession, 

* as it has been conveyed down to thee by hereditary right, 
‘ through the authority of Almighty God a7id our pi'esettt de- 
‘ liverp of it ; namely, that of all the bishops and the other ser- 
‘ vants of God ; and by how much the nearer to the holy altars 

* thou viewest the clergjs by so much the greater honour tliou 
‘ shouldst remember to confer upon them in the places that are 
‘ suitable to them.’ And, to do them justice, they were never 
very nice in France, but would suit themselves with any place, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, however high or lucrative, includ- 
ing that of prime minister. 

Thus far the constituted authorities. The Journals, as on 
the lugubrious, so on the festive occasion, bear their full share 
in the noise. The novelty of his Majesty being seen upon a 
horse, seems chiefly to have edified them, and, next to that, the 
astonishing fact, that he actually could ride in the rain. * Ar- 
rived at Porte Maillot, his Majesty mounted his horse, notwith- 
stamUng the heavy rain. ’ The heavens indeed seemed propiti- 
ous to ttie disjflay of this qualification, for ‘ the rain began again 
w’hen the King left Notre Dame. ’ This horsemanship forth- 
with turns out to be a very material part of the case ; on it is 
grounded no less than a comparison of the King with Henry 
IV.’s statue, and from thence, if we rightly follow the argu- 
ment, an identification of his Majesty with that tamous monarch 
himself. ‘ On the return from Notre Dame, the procession 
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* passed before the statue of Henry IV. The King, like the 
‘ representation of Henrijy was on horseback, and returning to 
‘ his capital. The cry of « Vive Henry IV. ! ” resouiuled in 
‘ every direction, and* was accompanied with that of “ Vive 

* Charles X. ! ” The raptures of the peojde (that is, ot the 
%vriter and his servile emploj ers) now wax greater aiul greater. 

‘ The enthusiasm inspired by his presence it is impossible to de- 
scribe. On every side nothing was heard but shouts of “ Long live 
the King ! ’’ — “ Long live Charles X. ! ” — “ Long live the Dauphin ! ” 
— “ Long live the Bourbons ! ” The Monarch evinced the pleasure 
he experienced by the aifable manner in which he saluted his people. 
His Majesty deigned to receive, himself, with the most gracioi4S con- 
descension, more than four hundred petitions which were presented 
to him. The King often spoke to the Oflicers, and even to the Nn~ 
tional Guard. The ecstacy of the whole population was at its height. 
This was a holida}' — a day of general happiness — destined to be for 
ever •memorable in our annals, ’ 

But wisely judging that, in order to touch the heart, you 
must come from generals to an individual case, an ‘ ailecting 
anecdote ’ quickly succeeds tlic.-»e fervours, and gives a jiathe- 
tic turn to the intoxication of joy into which the nniltilude 
had been thrown ; so that juat as it is apprt)acliing to a 
phrenzy, it is mercifully relieved by copious Hoods of tears. 
A young woman, it seems, apjn’oaciieil with a petition, and 
appeared to be weeping. “ Allow, ” exclaimed he, witii an air 
‘ of kindness so common to the Bourbons, “ allow her tt) aj)- 
“ proach ; ” and the Monarch himself oMteiided his har.d to the 
‘ young woman, who threw herself at his feet. Ilis Majesty 

* took her petition, thanking her at the same time if she liad 
‘ done him a service. “ I am nuicli obliged to yon, my chikl, ” 
‘ (bicn oblige, mon infant), said the King. Xcver tliil a sove- 
‘ reign return thanks in a more impressive manner. I'iu* peo- 
‘ pie, affected even to tears by this action, no longer kept with- 
‘ in bounds; their enthusiasm was at its height; with the great- 
‘ est possible difficulty w'as the crowd prevented from pressing 
‘ in upon his Alajesty, wdio was then accompanied with imiver- 
‘ sal acclamation to the T'uileries. ’ 

It is hardly necessary to athl, that, in the rear of the Jour- 
nalists, but far outdoing tliem in the veheinenee of his whining 
flattery, comes again AL de CJhateanbriand witli a second pam- 
phlet, to salute the first act of the new rt*ign ; and one whicli 
deserved a much more resjiectable and inaniv eulogist, the wise 
edict removing the censorship. Almost before his last Tract luul 
been forgotten, that is, within about a Aveek from its appearance, 
and on the day, or day’ but one, after the event it celebrates, 
comes forth witliin a little montli, the third of these truly eplie- 
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nieral works~epliemeral in a double sense, for they are writ* 
ten one day and read another. There is one advantage in the 
removal of the censorship which seems chiefly to delight him j 
and, like all his fine things, it is distinguished by oeing ex- 
tremely unnatural and far-fetched, and by being closely allied 
to mean and time-serving sentiments. ‘ We can now ’ (says 
lie, with exultation) ‘ praise our Princes without any restric- 

* tion — we may declare our thoughts without its being said that 
‘ this declaration is dictated by the Police. ’ He is only afraid, 
it seems, lest his extravagant flattery should be palliated by 
the excuse that the rigours of the police had extorted, or at least 
heightened it. He is under no apprehensions of the ignominy 
with which he must be covered if it should be supposed volun- 
tary. But he assumes, gratuitously enough, that its sincerity 
follows as a matter of course, from its being uttered without com-r 
pulsion ; whereas the falsest tongues that wag are those of vo- 
lunteer sycophants ; and indeed it is to them only that insincerity 
can with justice be imputed. ‘ It is necessary, ’ says he, ‘ that 
‘ Europe should know that everything is true in the sentinaentS 

* of the French ; that opinions are unanimous ; that opposition 

* meets at the foot of the throne to support and bless it. ’ All 
this goes on smoothly enough, till Louis XVIII., whom he had 
the week before exalted to the skies, comes across him ; and 
as he is now engaged in magnifying Charles X. for begin-* 
ning his reign by undoing the last act of Louis, the difficul- 
ty was really somewhat perplexing. ‘ Louis XVIII. extends 
‘ his benefits beyond his life ! ’ — ‘ and his death, the object of 

* such just regrets, has, however, consolidated the restoration, 

* by ’ — we suppose enabling his successor to ovettum the worst 
measure of his reign ? — no such thing ; but simplj^, ‘ by put-^ 
‘ ting one reign between the restoration and the accession of 
‘ Charles X. ’—which service, be it observed, the very weakest 
and worst prince that ever lived must just have rendered equal- 
ly to the restoration. Nothing, surely, can be conceived more 
sickening than this mean style — this mixture of unceasing; 
slavish adoration with childish, clumsy conceits, which have no 
one merit, nor any thing to distinguish them, except not being 
obvious. However, the censorship being removed, and all 
flatterers being so w'illing at least, if not hearty, M. Chateau- 
briand is resolved to have his fill of it. 

‘ Charles X. may boast of now being as powerful as Louis XIV. 
was ; of being obeyed with as much zeal and as much activity os ihc 
most absolute Monarch of Europe. To know where we have ar- 
rived with the Monarchy, one must have seen the Monarch going to 
Notre Dame. The whole of this great people, in spite of the incle- 

B2 
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mency of the weather^ saluting their King on hor^hnckf who advanc* 
ed before his poorest subjects to take their petitions)^ with thnt air 
which belongs only to hint — (one of the others had said^ it was ‘ the air 
so common to all the Bourbons, ’ see last extract) — one must have 
seen him at the Champ de Mars, in the middle of the National Guards, 
the Royal Guards, and 300,000 spectators.— Day of power and li- 
berty which showed the Crown in all its force, and which gave to 
opinion its organs and its independence. A King is well placed^ in 
the middle of his soldiers, when he leaves to his people all which 
can contribute to the dignity of man. The sword is for him, it can 
destroy every thing, and he only uses it for the preservation of all. 
Thus the enthusiasm was not feigned ; it w'as not of that species 
which dies on the lips of the hired beggar^ charged under Tyrants to 
express the public joy, or rather the public misery, the cries came 
from the bottom of the heart, where it beats w’ith force, w'hen it is 
filled with love and gratitude. * 

But here again, he is haunted by Louis X\TIL — not having 
apparently forgotten his last pamphlet so quickly as the piiblick 
had ; and being forced to admit indirectly that his late Majesty 
had destroyed the constitution, because he is in the act of laud- 
ing his present Majesty for reviving it; he can think of no bet- 
ter way of making it up with the defunct and himself, than the 
following rhapsody, of which part is really incomprehensible, 
and part seems to imply that Louis, if he did destroy the char- 
ter, was only taking liberties with his own handiwork. 

‘ If the blessings of a people, as we cannot doubt, call down the 
blessings of Heaven, they have descended on the head of our Sove- 
reign and the Roj^al Family. Never w^as France happier, more glori- 
ous, or more free, than on this day. But at seeing this family in 
mourning in the midst of so much joy, the mind turns tenderly to- 
wards that other monarch, who is not yet descended to the tomb ; the 
aspect of a multitude, free from every sort of slavery, and protected 
by generous institutions, recals the memory of the august author of 
the Charter. What a country is France ! The cities bring their keys 
to the funeral beds of their Generals, and the people offer the hom- 
age of their liberty on the coffin of their Kings ! ’ 

It must be acknowledged, that servility like this presents 
no very attractive features; and is not calculated to make 
us enamoured of the Tory principles, which can thus de- 
grade their advocates. But Jest it should be thought that 
such persons as M. de Chateaubriand and his fellows, are 
of sufficient account either for talents or respectability, to 
evince the debasing influence of the tenets in (piestion, we 
shall add an example, from our own country, and in the per- 
son of a very celebrated man,— no less ablJ, learned ami ho- 
nest a one than Lord Clarendon. His talents and accomplish- 
ments were undeniably of a high order; his integrity is al- 
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lowed now, to have been incorruptible ; and was admitted in 
times much neared his own, and by persons of parlies the most 
adverse to his, as Bishop Burnet. ( Histm'p of his Own Times^ 
I. 94. II. 254.) , Indeed he is, of all his party, the most liberal 
and the least an enemy of freedom. The only stain upon his 
character undoubtedly is, the slavish love of Royalty which had 
taken such deep root in his mind, as to make it sometimes cal- 
lous both to honourable and to natural feelings. The instances 
we are going to give are of unquestionable authenticity ; for he 
is himself the only w'itness by whom we shall prove them. 

W^hen it was discovered that his eldest and favourite daugh- 
ter was with child by the King’s brother, and presumptive heir, 
he relates, that he ‘ broke out into a very immoderate passion 

* against her wickedness ; and said with all imaginable earnest- 
‘ ness, that as soon as he came home he would turn her out of 

* his house as a strumpet, to shift for herself, and would never 
‘ see her again ; ’ feelings and expressions exceedingly natural, 
and perfectly consistent with the rigid virtue, which, so much 
to his honour, withheld him constantly, and almost alone of 
the King’s ministers, from ever visiting any of his mistresses. 
But no sooner was he informed that it was understood the 
Duke and his daughter were privately married, and that the 
plan was to have the marriage declared, than the Tory pre- 
vailed over the father and the man, and the circumstance 
w'as regarded as aggravating her offence tenfold, exaspe- 
rating his own sufferings, and turning into bitterness' what 
ought naturally to have been a healing balsam. ‘ He fell 
into new commotions,’ (we cite his own words. Continua- 
tion, p. 29.), * and said, if that were true, (viz. that his daugh- 
ter was wholly blameless as far as regarded her chastity, be- 
ing the Duke’s wife), ‘ he was well prepared to advise what 
‘ was to be done, that he had much rather his daughter should 
‘ be the Duke’s whore than his wife ; in the former case, no- 

* body could blame him for the resolution he had taken, for ho 

* was not obliged to keep a whore for the greatest Prince alive ; 

* and the indignity to himself he would submit to as the pleasure 

* of God. But if there were any reason to suspect the other,* 
(viz. that they were lawfully married), ‘ he was ready to give a 
‘ positive judgment, in which he hoped their Lordships, ’ (Or- 
mond and Southampton, ‘ his bosom friends) would concur 
‘ with him, that the King should immediately cause the wo- 
‘ man to be sent to the Tower, and to be cast into a dungeon, 
‘ under so strict a guard, that no person living should be ad- 
*• mitted to come to her ; and then, that an act of Parliament 
‘ should be immediately passed for the cutting off her head, to 
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‘ which he would not only give his consent, but would very wil- 
‘ lingly be the first man that should propose it. ’ — ‘ And who- 

* ever knew the man ’ (adds the noble author speaking of him- 
self) * will believe that he said all this very heartily. ’ 

We are accustomed to see the fanaticks of the same age much 
vituperated, and more laughed at for the excessive rigour of 
tlieir principles, and their abhorrence of the fashionable im- 
moralities. What should we not have heard of their unna- 
tural callousness, and phrenzied enthusiasm, had one of their 
chiefs treated a daughter detected in the commission of a real 
enormity, whether regarded in a moral or religious point of 
view, as this floAver of the Cavaliers treats his child, not for any 
immoral or irreligious conduct, but for being accessary to some 
injury or inconvenience brought upon the Crown, by marrying 
the King’s brother? Nor was this merely the sudden resolution 
of the Chancellor, taken up in a moment of violence. W’hen 
the King, ‘ looking upon him with a wonderful benignity, ’ de- 
sired him to advise calmly upon the subject, and broached the 
topic of the marriage, the answer he received was, ‘ Sir, I hope 
‘ 1 need make no apology to you for myself and of my own in 

* this matter, upon which I look with so mucli detestation, that 

* though I could have wished that your brother liad not thought 

* it fit to have put this disgrace upon me, I had much rather 
‘ submit and bear it with all humility, than tlmt it should be 
‘ repaired by making her his wife; the thought whereof I do so 

* much abominate, that I had much rather see her dead, with 
‘ all the infamy that is due to her presumption ; ’ and then he 
repeated all the advice about sending her to the Tower, ‘ be- 
seeching the King to pursue it, ’ as the most likely means of 
making others ‘ take heed how they impudently offended. ’ 
When he afterwards ascertained that the marriage had been 
validly solemnized, he even then still urged the puttino- his 
daughter to death by a Hill of Attainder, as the only way of I’e- 
medying the mischief, (p. 31.) 

The grateful return Which Charles made for all this affection- 
^e ^votion is well known; nor was his father’s treatment of 
Strafiord more notable, though in him it has been more re- 
marked, because his life contained fewer passages of this kind. 
When Clarendon was impeached, one of the grand charges 
was for advising the King to govern by an army without a Par- 
] lament: Being asked by the Duke whether it ‘was true or any 
thing like it, Charlp answered, ‘ that he had never given him such 
counsel in his lire, but, on the contrary, his fault was that he 
always insisted too much upon the law ; ’ and the Duke ad- 
ding. asked whether he might repeat this testimony to others. 
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the King said, * .with all his heart. * The Duke did so through 
Wren, bis secretary ; and the effect of such an authority was 
manifest in obstructing the proceedings against Clarendon. 
Charles was now informed by the opposite party, that Wren’s 
communications were likely to save Clarendon from the charges 
of treason altogether ; — ‘ to which his Majesty answered, that 
‘ Wren was a lying fellow, and that he had never held any 

* such discourse with his brother. ’ The King then complained 
to the Duke of Wren’s discourses ; but James avowed himself 
as the author, and asserted, that his brother had not only said 
every thing as reported, but had given leave to divulge it. The 
only answer his Majesty was pleased to make, was, that ‘ he 

* should be hereafter more careful of what he said to him. ’ He 
then succeeded in making Clarendon leave the country, and 
gave his assent to the bill banishing him, and forbidding all 
persons to hold any communication with him. 

That such treatment should never draw from the noble pen- 
man one harsh expression respecting Charles, is perhaps only 
an evidence of his extraordinary magnanimity. That it should 
not incline him to paint his character in its real colours, is 
nothing more than a proof, that his loyalty interfered with his 
duty as an historian. But that, in the midst of such injustice, 
cruelty, treachery, and black ingratitude. Clarendon should 
stoop to indite the letter which he has recorded against him- 
self, can only be credited, because he is the witness, — and only 
explained by supposing that love of monarchy had destroyed, 
not indeed the love of virtue, but certainly the honest pride 
which forms its natural accompaniment. To what a pilch of 
servile adoration towards a fellow- creature, and one too of the 
most worthless of his species, must so pow’erful a mind as Cla- 
rendon’s have been humbled, when he could bring himself thus 
to write ! ‘ I am so broken under the daily insupportable in- 

‘ stances of your Majesty’s terrible displeasure, that I know not 
‘ what to do, hardly w'hai to wish. ’ — ‘ God knows I am inuo- 

* cent as I ought to be. But alas ! your Majesty’s declared 
‘ anger and indignation deprives me of the comfort and support 
‘ even of my own innocence, and exposes me to the rage and 

* fury of those who have some excuse for being my enemies ; 

* whom I have sometimes displeased, when (and ohly then) 

* your Majesty believed them not to be your friends. I hope 
‘ they may be changed; I am sure I am not, but have the 
‘ same duty, passion, and affection for you, that I had when 

* you thought it most unquestionable, and which was and is as 

* great as ever man had for any mortal creature. I should 
*■ die in peace (and truly I do heartily wish that God Almighty 
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* would free you from furtlier trouble by taking me to himself) 

* if I could know or guess at the ground of your displeasure. ’ — 

* As I have hope in heaven, I have never willingly oiTeiulcd 

* your Majesty in my life, and do upon my knees beg your 
‘ pardon for any over-bold or. saucy expressions I have ever 

* used to you ; which being a natural disease in old servants 

* who have received too much countenance, ' &c. — ‘ I hope 
‘ your Majesty believes that the sharp chastisement I have re- 

* ceived from the best natured and most bountiful master in 

* the world, and whose kindness alone made my condition these 

* many years supportable, has both enough mortified me as to 
‘ this world, and that I have not the presumption, or the madness 
‘ to imagine, or desire, ever to be admitted to any employment 

* or trust again : ’ and he concludes by imploring the King to 
be allowed ‘ to spend the small remainder of his life in some 

* parts beyond the seas, never to return, w'herc he may pray 

* for the King, and never sull’cr the least diminution in his tlu- 

* ty or obedience. ’ {Clarendon^ p. 453.) All this is recorded 
‘ for the information of his children, who will find in it nothing 
‘ that can make them ashamed of their father’s memory. ’ (//>. 

p. 2.) 

The King’s detestable conduct is ascribed by Bishop Bur- 
net to the ‘ perpetual railing of the mistress and the whole 
‘ bedchamber at him. ’ — ‘ Princes, ’ he remarks, * are so little 
‘ sensible of merit or great services, that they sacrifice their 
‘ best servants not only when their affairs seem to require it, 
‘ but to gratify the humours of a mistress, or the passion of a 
‘ rising favourite. | (I. 257.) Now, without anj^ leaning towards 
Republican principles, and with a rational ctmviciion that, 
upon a balance of good and evil, the preference should be given 
to a limited monarchy, at least in Europe, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the annals pf any commonwealth in modern 
times ever afforded so melancholy a proof of the power of po - 
litical attachment to debase its victim as we have just been con- 
templating, in the case of a man remarkable in almost all the 
other passages of his life for a strong understanding and unde- 
viating honesty. 

If w'e were desirous of comparing the effects produced by 
the slavisii principles of Toryism with those which flow from 
even the excessive devotion to the free institutions of a com- 
monwealth, we might contrast the demeanour of Lord Claren- 
don with that of such men as Colonel Hutchinson, one of those 
‘ who judged the King to die. ’ ^’hat he was warmly attached to 
the Independents, is unquestionuble ; he belonged to their sect: 
be was deeply sensible of die vast merits of their leaders, and 
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felt the utmost gratitude to Cromwell for the incalculable ser- 
vices which, in his better days, he rendered to the cause. Yet 
all his gratitude, his habits of hearty cooperation to attain 
a grand, and once a common object, his intimate knowletlge of 
the man’s extraordinary talents — all could not blind him to his 
dangerous designs, or reconcile him to bear, for an instant, with 
his desertion of his principles. He became his adversary, but 
an open and a manly one; and, abhorring as he did the course 
he had plunged into, himself still an enthusiast for liberty, he 
yet gave him indirectly such information of a plot which he ac- 
cidentally became acquainted with, as proved the means of sav- 
ing him from the conspirators. 

If, again, a contrast w’ere wanted to the servile spirit display- 
ed by the French Royalists in the present day, we should look 
to the interesting spectacle, now exhibited by the American peo- 
ple, of honest and enlightened affection for their ancient bene- 
factor and fellow-soldier in the cause of freedom. We will 
own, that, to us, there is something peculiarly touching in the 
enthusiasm which that great nation has shown upon the arrival 
of the truly venerable person who seeks, in their affections, a 
temporary refuge from the persecutions of his own govern- 
ment. No man can be named who has, through a long life, 
acted with more undeviating integrity, and who, with more 
strict consistency, has pursued his course of devotion to the 
sacred cause of liberty, and opposed all despotism, whether 
exercised by the genius of Napoleon, or by those successors to 
his throne whose powers form so mighty a contrast with their 
stations. La Fayette may have fallen into errors; in dying 
from one danger, he did not perceive that liberty might have a 
'double hazard to encounter, both from oppression and from con- 
quest ; but faults he has never been charged with by any whose 
good opinion deserves his regard ; and the honours which he 
has received in America are as entirely due to the inflexible 
virtue of his riper years, and his willing sacriflee of himself on 
all occasions to the cause of liberty in his own country, as they 
are peculiarly flt to hail his reappearance in a country which 
the generous devotion of his younger tlays had helped to make 
a powerful state of a few dependent colonies. He must be far 
gone in the servile feelings of French Royalism who can read, 
without a blush, the productions we have cited in this article; 
but no friend of liberal principles can feel any thing but sympa- 
thy and pride in following the progress of this great patriot 
through the United States, even where its <lctails are recorded 
with the least reserve, aud by the most ordinary chroniclers of 
the times. 
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Among the strange sights of the present clay, connected with 
this subject, it is impossible to pass over the solemn mockery 
lately performed at Paris by the orders, it is saitl, though it 
seenis hardly credible, of the English Government, in removing 
the remains of James II., and tlepositing them in a new church. 
Theie was something intelligible and consistent in the restor- 
ed government of France ordering funeral rites to be celebrat- 
ed for Louis XVI. and his unfortunate Queen. Nor could 
any one have greatly blamed Charles II. in this conniry, had 
he done something of the same kind upon his returning, in- 
stead of basely insulting the ashes of the great leaders of the 
Commonwealth. Some eleven or twelve years ago, the remains 
of Charles I. were discovered at Windsor; and it was not 
deemed necessary, perhaps not considered very expedient, to 
bestow any funereal honours upon the dust of him whom the 
Church of England, in her great loyalty and (vve good Prcsl)}'- 
terians are bound to add) idolatry, denominates the Blessed 
Martyr of Almighty God — a Saint who followed the steps of 
the Saviour, and the shedding of w’hose blood nothing but the 
blood of the Son of God can expiate. \\"hence comes it to 
pass, then, that such singular respect should have been paid to 
the remains of him whom the same Church stiginati/cs as a 
cruel and bloodthirsty enemy of herself and the State, and for de- 
liverance from whose Popish tyranny and arbitrary power, by the 
instrumentality of those that dethroned him, she periodicalfy of- 
fers up unfeigned thanks? Those expressions, indeed, seem to 
have been wholly forgotten by the conductors of thia strange so- 
lemnity. He who was driven from the throne into exile for his 
misgovernment, and deemed by his criminality to have for- 
feited the crown, is treated as a lawful sovereign, and one to 
whom nothing worse than bad fortune could he imputed. ‘ Ile- 
‘ liquiae Jacobi II. qui in sccundo civitatis gradu clams trium- 
* phis, in primo injdicior \ ’ and the King, who owes his crown 
to the resistance which our ancestors made against this tyrant, 
is represented as ordering to be paid honours due to the Koyal 
race, — ‘ quo decct honore in stirpem regiam ! ’ But his issue 
were as much entitled to Iloyal honours, because they w’crc as 
much of the Iloyal stock as himself; and yet the Parliament, 
King and all, of this country, thought fit to set a price upon 
their heads. It really looks as if there were some foolish Tories 
about the court, who deemed the title of the Royal Family, un- 
der the Act of Settlement, less firm than it would be, if the de- 
scendants of the Dutchess of Orleans, Charles I.’s youngest 
daughter, were extinct, and those of his sister, the Queen of 
Bohemia, could claim by the exploded hereditary title which 
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tlie Revolution 1688 has for ever set aside. Yet* strange to 
tell, those very persons seem to have the greatest horror *of 
every thing like Popery, and, from a senseless enmity to a 
mere name, are perpetuating the misgovernmSnt and the misery 
of a third part of the King’s dominions. The whole ceremo- 
nial upon the occasion we are alluding to, was of course purely 
Popish, accompanied with prayers for the soul of the deceased, 
and, as the accounts add, with * all the solemnities, so power- 
‘ fill in theiaeifect, which distinguish the Catholic Church ser- 
* vice. ’ It is reasonable to conclude from this, that no preju- 
dice against Popery having stood in the way of the King’s ser- 
vants honouring the memory of a dethroned tyrant, none will 
now prevent their adopting those measures necessary' to the 
peace, prosperity, and indeed the safety, of the empire. * 

It may afford a fit conclusion to these reflexions, if we appeal 
to the great established fountains of Tory doctrine for a state- 
ment of what it consists in, and of what our modern friends of 
High Church principles would bring us back to. The famous 
decree of the University of Oxford, in 1G83, passed immedi- 
ately after, and in support of, those judicial murders, as the 
Legislature afterwards termed them, which destroyed Russell 
and Sidney, speaks the deliberate sentiments of that learned 
and loyal bodj' ; and the Cambridge address upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Oxford Parliament, two years before, indicates an 
almost equal proficiencj’ in the most slavish principles. The 
Oxonian doctors denounce, as the cause of the dangers to which 
‘ the breath of their nostrils, the Anointed of the Lord, ’ is 
exposed ; and ‘ decree, judge, and declare to be false, seditious, 
‘ and impious, heretical and blasphemous, ’ all the doctrines 
in which the grounds of civil liberty are contained ; fiot only the 
propositions, that civil authority' is derived from the people ; 
and that there is a virtual compact between the prince and 
the people ; and that governors becoming tyrants forfeit their 
right to govern ; but the propositions, that the Sovereignty in 
England is in the Three Estates ; that self-preservation may be- 
come the overruling motive with the people ; and that a title to 
the Crown, derived by descent, may be set aside by the consent 
of the realm. And they explicitely enjoin all persons having the 
care of youth, ‘ diligently to instruct them in that most neces- 

* We shall now expect to be informed of the inscription substi- 
tuted for that which was not allowed to be placed upon the remains 
of her late Majesty — one of the immediate branches of the ‘ Stirps 
Itegiu, ’ by blood as well as marriage, and whose title had never bccR 
defeated by Parliament — like that of James II. 
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‘ Kir\' tloctriiTP, xvhirh in a inamu'r is the bat^e and charactt r of 

* the Church o/'Emrland, of subniittinjj to every onlinance «t' 
‘ man lor the l^oril’s sake, whether it he unto the kiiijr as su- 

* preme, or unto Jjovernors sent hy him j teaching that this 

* submission ainl t)be(lieiice is to lx; clear,^ absolute^ ^ and with- 

* out exception of any state or order ol ^incn. 1 liey were 
likewise pleased to order the books containing these doctrines 
to be burnt publicly, and to Ibrlful the perusal of them under 
severe penalties, i'he Canibritlge iloctors avow tlieir * belief 
‘ that our kings derive not their power from the people, but 

* from God ; that to him only they are accountable ; that it be- 

* longs not to subjects either to create or censure, but to ho- 
‘ nour and obey their sovereign, who comes to be so by a lun- 

* damcntal, hereditary right of succession, which no religion, 
‘ no law, no I'auU or forfeiture, can alter or diminish. ’ 

The fate of those most dutiful and devoted bodies, is eminently 
instructive to all time-servers. Having pronounced umjualilieil 
obedience to be the duty of all subjects, the men of OxI'ord 
were in little more than a j-ear commanded by tlie King to ex- 
pel Locke ; and after some time spent in shulUing and attempt- 
ing to escape, they complied -with this infamous reejuisition. In 
less than four years after their digest of servility had been com- 
pleted and promulgated, its authors w'ere again called upon to 
practise their odious doctrines, by choosing a man recommend- 
ed by the Sovereign, but disqualified by their statutes. Having 
condemned all resistance whatever as impious and unchristian, 
they were the first who resisted the tyrant ; and having an- 
nounced, that whoever maintained the right to deprive a king 
for any reason whatever, of his Crown, or to exclude his heir, 
merited damnation, they themselves melted their plate to assist 
the Prince, who came to dethrone the reigning sovei-eign, anti 
exclude his son from the succession 1 Tl>eir famous decree 
was afterwards, hy the authority of Parliament, burnt by the 
hands of the common Inmgnjau ; but this act of public justice 
did^ not prevent them Irtmi adhering strenuously to the pro- 
scribed doctrines in theory, and ail the while t)pposing the mo- 
narch de facto, for no other reason hut because he bekl his au- 
thority from the choice of tlie people, and was placetl at the 
Lead of a free government. The like misfortune befel Cam- 
bridge. An order being issued by the King to confer a degree 
upon a monk, they wlio so lately had maintained, that ‘ to sub- 
jects it belongs only to honour and obey tlicir sovereign, ’ 
reiusetl to comply, aiul were, in coiitoriiiity with their own prin- 
ciples, punished foi tiie contemjil. Alter the licvolutioii, it 
must be admitted that they held opinions much more coiisoiiuiit. 
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to the principles of free governments than the sister Univer- 
sity. * 

If we are asked, why we dwell at such length upon the re- 
probation due to doctrines which hardly any one, in this country 
at least, will in the present day openly avow ; we answer, that, 
of late years, the number and station of those who do venture 
upon such avowal has sensibly increased ; anti that, at all events, 
they are secretly cherished by many, and systematically acted 
upon by still more, who never have stated them to their ow’n 
minds in terms, hut who nevertheless, by adhering to the spirit 
of them, have grievously injured, and still continue to injure, 
the best interests of the country. A blind, servile obedience 
fo whatever the personal wiidies of the reigning sovereign may 
be supposed to dictate, is a very natural corollary from the 
propositioiT, tliat kings have rights as iiidivitluals wholly inde- 
pendent of their relation to the state, as depositaries of a pub- 
lic trust ; that the prince is the object of regard for his own 
sake ; and holds his powers for his own advantage, not for that 
of his people. How fruitful in mischief has tliis corollary 
proved ! The American war nearly in whole, the French war 
in great part, the misgovernraent and wretchedness of Ireland 


* Writers of the most opposite parties agree in their opinions of the 
Oxford decree. Mr Fox charges it with condemning * every prin- 

* ciple upon which the constitution of this or any other free country 

* can maintain itself.* (p. 51.) And Hume (VIII. 199.) says, in 
nearly the same terms, that it * condemns some doctrines which they 

* denominated republican, but which indeed are, most of them, the 
' only tenets on which liberty and a limited constitution can be found- 

* ed. ’ He, however, is careful to keep very much in generals, and 
gives none of the preposterous assertions of the decree. The reader 
will find it at length in IVoodrovi, 11 . App. No. xci- ; and part of the 
Cambridge Address is in Neat's History of the Puritans^ II. p. 585. 
Mr Fox’s remarks upon the Oxford decree are worthy of all accep- 
tation ; and Hume’s joining in condemning it, affords one instance 
among many others, to show, that the doctrines of Toryism, in their 
naked deformity, will shock many a one who is prepared to embrace 
them, when clothed with some thin disguise ; or that, presented to 
him all at once, he will reject them, though ready enough to take 
them piecemeal. ‘ Such * (says Mr Fox, in the honest indignation 
of his heart), * such are the absurdities which men are not ashamed 

* to utter, in order to cast odious imputations upon their adversaries ; 

* and such the manner in which churchmen will abuse, when it suits 
‘ their policy, the holy name of that religion, whose first precept is 

* to love one another, for the purpose of teaching us to Iiate our 

* neighbours with more than ordinary rancour.’ 
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almost altoj^ether, have been its hatelul progeny. *Il>e prejii»> 
dices of the late Kinfj were for years avowedly the reason with 
inanv for opposing measures which they deeiuetl o.s.sentitil to the 
safety of the stale' ! Some had llie hartlihood even to say so 
openly in tJieir places in Parliament— a pitcli of contempt for 
the fundamental maxims of the constitution never reached, at 
least in so downright a fasltitm, by the Tories ot t ilmer’s and 
ISacheverell’s times. ‘ 13efcrence to tlte monarch’s feelings, * 
was the prevailing objection tor a long while to our taking an 
active part in the South American tjuestion. It was said by the 
court sycophants, tliat ‘ his Majesty naturally must be averse 
* to any interference with colonies, after what he had himself 
‘ suffered in North America.’ But besides that some such 
notions are abundantly familiar in certain quarters at the ]>re- 
sent inonient, and influence in all probability the ])olicy of the 
country, both towards Ireland and South America, frtjm the 
impression tliat those who are near the Throne inherit the pre- 
judices of its last occupant, we cannot <loubt that the same 
principles of high Toryism are working in I’avour of the great- 
est danger tliis country’s indepentlence was ever exposed to, — 
the conspiracy of foreign despots against the liberties of man- 
kind. We verily believe, that if all Cireat Britain were polh’ii, 
not a hundred sincere voices wouhl be raised in favour of that 
unprincipled league ; But there arc many persons whose hatred 
of it is kept within very moderate limits ; and not a few who 
are ready to apologize tor it, as far as they dare, by tlie know’- 
ledge that it is a favourite with pei’s<ins of all but the highest 
station; and they will, at least, though indirectly and under 
various pretences, thwart every attempt to expose its machina'- 
tions, and to prepare for resisting them ! An allectation of 
courtly principles is becoming more prevalent than formerly, 
among certain politicians who usetl to be satisfied with support- 
ing bad measures because they were in })lace, or tlependants on 
placemen, without pretending that they did so upon the prin- 
ciples of the Tories, who a few’ years ago would have been 
treated as rebels. ^Inch nonsense has been consecpiently pro- 
mulgated in various forms — from plain statement of what is 
inconsistent with fact, to highflown affected romance ; and it 
may prove a wholesome exercise to look now and then at the 
real nature of the principles in question, ami the eflects they 
produce on the conduct of those who act under their influence. 
Whoever has read the preceding pages will probably admit, 
that those persons do not display very great claims to “respect; 
and will be apt to feel but little enthusilism in behalf of a sys- 
tem, the fruits of which are so disgusting. 
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Art. II. 1. Sketches of India. Written by an Officer, for 
Fire-iSide Tmvellers at Home. Second Edition, with Alter- 
ations. 8vo. pp. 358. I^ondon, 1824. 

2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. By the A«- 
tlior of Sketches of India, and Recollections of the Penin- 
sula.' 8vo. pp. 452. London, 1824. 

•^T^iiese are very amiable books : — and, besides the good sen- 
timents they contain, the}’^ ai*e very pleasing specimens of a 
sort of travel-writing, to Avhich we have often regretted that so 
few of tliose who roam loose about the world will now conde- 
scend — we mean a brief and simple notice of what a person of 
ordinary information may see and feel in passing through a 
new country, which he visits without any learned preparation, 
and traverses without any particular object. There are indi- 
vitUials, no doubt, who travel to better purpose, and collect 
more weighty information — exploring, and recording as they 
go, according to tlieir several habits and measures of leai'ning, 
the minei'alogy, antiipiities, or statistics of the dilferent regions 
they survey. But the greater part even of intelligent wander- 
ers are neither so ambitious in their designs, nor so industrious 
in their execution | — and, as most of those who travel for plea- 
sure, and find pleasure in travelling, are found to decline those 
tasks which might enrol them among the contributors to sci- 
ence, while they turned all their movements into occasions of 
laborious study, it seems reasonable to think, that a lively and 
succinct account of what actually delighted them, will be more 
geiierally agreeable than a digest of the information they might 
have acquired. We would by no means undervalue the re- 
searches of more learned and laborious persons, especially in 
countries rarely visited : But, for common readers, their discus- 
sions require too much previous knowledge, and too painful an 
ellbrt of attention. They are not books of travels, in short, 
but works of science and philosophy ; and as the principal de- 
light of travelling consists in the impressions which we receive, 
almost passively, from the presentment of new objects, and the 
reflections to which they spontaneously give rise, so the most 
delightful books of travels should be those that give us back 
thes-e impressions in their first freshness and simplicity, and 
excite us to follow out the train of feelings and reflection into 
which they lead us, by the direct and unpretending manner in 
which they are suggested. By aiming too ambitiously at in- 
struction and research, this charm is lost ; and we often close 
these copious dissertations and details, needlessly digested in 
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the ibint of a journal, without haviiif? the least itlea how tee, <«• 
any other ordinary perstni, would have felt as coinpaiiions of 
the Journey — thoroughly et)nviiiced, certainly, that W'e shoulil 
?wt Lave occupied ourselves as the writers helbre us seem to 
have been occupied, anti pretty well satisfieil, after all, that 
they themselves were not so occupied during the most agree- 
able hours of their waiulerings, anil had omitted in their books 
what they would most frequently recall in their moments of en- 
joyment and leisure. 

"Nor are these records of superficial observation to be dis- 
dained as productive of entertainment only, or altogether 
barren of instruction. Very often the surface presents all 
that is really worth cotiskIerin<r — or all that we are capable 
o/’ n/u/ersfant/rng — a/it/ our observer, we are taking it ftu* 
frranted, is, though no great philosopher, an intelligent anil 
educated man — looking curiously at all that present, itself, and 
such passing inijuiries as nray satisty a reasonable cu— 
riositvr without greatly disturbing his ‘indolence or delaying his 
proirress. Many theiries of reflection and topics of interest will 
be tlius suggested, which more elaborate and exhausting dis- 
cussions would have strangleil in the birth — while, in the va- 
-svav^ wevh. o^ the notices \v\uc\i sueVv n scheme of writ- 

ing implies, the mind of the reader Is not only more agreeably 
excited, but is furnished, in the long-run, with more materials 
for thinking, and solicited to more lively reflections, than by any 
quantity ot oxact knowledge on phtntHj stones, riiiiiSi manufac- 
tures, or history. 

isuch, at all events, is the merit and the charm of the volume** 
before us. They place us at once by the side of the author— and 
bringbefore our eyes anil minds thekenes he has passed through, 
and the feelings they suggested. In this la^t particular*, in- 
deed, we are entirely at his mercy ; and we are afraid he some- 
times makes rather an umirercilul use of his jrower. Jt is 
one of the hazai'ds ol this way ot writing, tliat it binds ns up in 
the str ictest intimacy and closest companionship with the author. 
Its attraction is in its direct personal sympathy — and its ilair- 
gei ill tile temptation it liolils out to uliiuse it. ll enables us to 
share the grand spectacles with which the traveller is delight- 
cd— but compels iis in a manner to share also in the sentiments 
with which he is jdeased to connect them. For the privilege 
of seeing with his eyes, we mu.',t generally renounce that*of 
using oui ly'!! judgment — and submit to aiiopt implicitly the 
tone of teclmg ivliich he has found most congenial with the scene. 

t n the present occasion, we must say, the reader, on the 

whole, has been foriunatc. The author, though an oiliccr in 
4 * ® 
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the King’s service, and not without professional predilections, 
is, generally speakings a speculative, sentimental, saintly sort 
of person — with a taste for the picturesque, a poetical cast of 
diction, and a mind deeply imbued with principles of philan- 
thropy and habits of affection : — And if there is something of 
fadaise now and then in his sentiments, and something of af- 
fectation in his style, it is no more than we Can easily forgive^ 
in consideration of his brevity, his amiableness, and variety. 

The ‘ Sketches of India, ’ a loose printed octavo of 350 
pages, is the least interesting perhaps of the two volumes now 
before us — though sufficiently marked with all that is charac- 
teristic of the author. It may be as well to let him begin at 
the beginning. 

‘ On the afternoon of July the 10th, 1818, our vessel dropped 
anchor in Madras Roads, after a fine run of three months and ten 
days from the Motherbank. — How changed the scene ! how great 
the contrast! — Ryde, and its little snug dwellings, with slated or 
thatched roofs, its neat gardens, its green and sloping shores.-— 
Madras and its naked fort, noble-looking buildings, tall columns, 
lofty verandahs, and terraced roofs. The city, large and crowded, 
on a flat site ; a low sandy beach, and a foaming surf. The road- 
stead ihercy alive with beautiful yachts, light wherries, and tight- 
built fishing barks. Here, black, shapeless Massoolah boats, with 
their naked crews singing the same wild (yet not unplcasing) air, to 
which, for ages, the dangerous surf they fearlessly ply over has been 
rudel}’^ responsive. 

1 shall never forget the sweet and strange sensations which, 
as I went peacefully forward, the new objects in nature excited 
in my bosom. The rich, broad-leaved plantain ; the gracefully 
drooping bamboo ; the cocoa nut, with that mat-like looking bind- 
ing for every branch ; the branches themselves waving with a 
feathery motion in the wind ; the bare lofty trunk and fan-leaf of 
the tall palm ; the slender and elegant stem of the areca ; the large 
aloes ; tlie prickly pear ; the stately banian with drop* branches,* here 
fibrous and pliant, there strong and columnar, supporting its giant 
arms, and forming around the parent stem a grove of beauty ; and 
among these wonders, birds, all strange in plumage and in note, save 
the parroquet (at home, the lady’s pet-bird in a gilded cage), here 
spreading his bright green wings in happy fearless flight, and giving 
his natural and untauglit scream. It was late and dark when w^e 
reached Pooiiamallee ; and during the latter part of our march we 
had heavy rain. We found no fellow-countryinaxi to welcome us : 
But the uie>s-room was open and lighted, a table laid, and a crowd 
of smart, roguish-looking natives, seemed waiting our arrival to seek 

service Drenched to the skin, without changes of linen, or any 

bedding, we sat down to the repast provided; and it would -have 
been difficult to have found in India, perhaps, at the moment, a more 

VOL. XLI. NO. SI. C 
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cheerful party than ours.— -Four or five clean- looking hatiTes, in 
white dresses^ with red or w'hite turbans, earrings of gold, or with 
emerald drops, and large silver signet rings on their fingers, crowded 
round each chair, and watched our every glance, to anticipate our 
wishes* Curries, vegetables, and fruits, all new to us, were tasted 
and pronounced upon ; and after a meal, of which every one seemed 
to partake with grateful good humour, we lay down for the night. 
One attendant brought a small carpet, another a mat, others again a 
sheet or counterpane, till all were provided with something ; and 
thus closed our first evening in India. — The morning scene was very 
ludicrous. Here, a barber, uncalled for, was shaving a man as he 
still lay dozing ; there, another was cracking the joints of a man 
half-dressed ; here were two servants, one pouring water on, the 
other washing, a Saheb’s hands. In spite of my efforts to prevent 
them, two well-dressed men were washing my feet ; and near me was 
a lad dexterously putting on the clothes of a sleepy brother officer, 
as if he had been an infant under his care ! — There was much in all 


this to amuse the mind, and a great deal, 1 confess, to pain the heart 
of a free*born Englishman .’ — Sketches of India^ pp. 3—10. 

With all this profusion of attendance, the march of a British 
officer in India seems a matter rather of luxury than fatigue. 

‘ Marching in this country is certainly pleasant, although perhaps 
you rise too early for comfort. An hour before daybreak you mount 
your horse ; and, travelling at an easy pace, reach your ground be- 
fore the sun has any power ; and find a small tent pitched with 
breakfast ready on the table. Yqur large tent follows with couch 
and baggage, carried by bullocks and^ coolies ; and before nine 
o’clock, you may be washed, dressed, and employed with your books, 
pen, or pencil. Mats, made, of the fragrant roots of the Cuscus 
grass, are hung before the doors of your tent to windward ; and 
being constantly wetted, admit, during the hottest winds, a[ cool re- 
freshing air. 


‘ While our forefathers were clad in wolf-skin, dwelt in caverns, 
and liyed upon the produce of the chase, the Hindoo lived as now. 
As now, his princes were clothed in soft raiment, wore jcnvelled tur- 
bans^, and duelt in palaces.- — As now, his haughty half-naked priests 
received his offerings in temples of hewn and sculptured granite, and 
summoned him to rites as absurd, but yet more splendid and de- 
E^uching, than the present. His cottage, garments, household uten- 
sils, and implements of husbandry or labour, the same as now. Then 
too, he watered the ground with his foot by means of a plank ba’ 
lanced transversely on a lofty pole, or drew from the deep bowerie 
by the labour of his oxen, in large bags of leather, supplies of water 
to flow through the little channels by which their fields and gardens 
are intersected. His children were then taught to shape letters in 
the sand, and to write, and keep accounts on the dried leaves of the 

^ f His wife ground corn at the 

same mill, or pounded it m a rude mortar with her neighbour. He 
could make purchases in a regular bazaar, change money at a shroff s. 
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or borrow it at usury, for the expenses of a wedding or fintiral. In 
short, all the traveller sees around him of social or civilized life, of 
useful invention or luxurious refinement, is of yet higher antiquity 
than the days of Alexander the Great. So that, in fact, the eye of 
the British officer looks upon the same forms and dresses, the same 
buildings, manners and customs, on which the Macedonian troops 
gazed witli the same astonishment, '.—lind. pp. 23-26. 

If the traveller proceeds in a palanquin, his comforts are not 
less amply provided for.- 

* You generally set off after dark ; and, habited in loose drawers 
and a dressing gown, recline at full length artd slumber away the 
night. If you are wakeful, you may draw back the sliding pannel 
of a lamp fixed behind, and read. Your clothes are packed in large 
neat baskets, covered nith green oil- cloth, and carried by palanquin 
boys; two pairs will contain two dozen complete changes. Your 
palanquin is fitted up with pockets and drawers. You can carry in 
it, without trouble, a writing desk, and two or three books, a few 
canteen conveniences for your meals, — and thus, you may be comfort- 
ably provided for many hundred miles travelling. You stop for half 
an hour, morning and evening, under the shade of a tree, to wash 
and take refreshment : throughout the day read, think, or gaze round 
you. The relays of bearers lie ready every ten or twelve miles : and . 
the average of your run is about four miles an hour. '.^Ibid, pp; 
218, 219. 

We cannot make room for his descriptions, though excellent, 
of the villages, the tanks, the forests — ^and the dresses and de- 
portment of the different classes of the people ; but we must 
give this little sketch of the elephant. 

* While breakfast was getting ready, I amused myself with look- 
ing at a baggage-elephant and a few camels, which some servants, 
returning with a general’s tents from the Deccan, were in the act of 
loading. The intelligent obedience of the elephant is well known ; . 
hut to look upon this huge and powerful monster kneeling down at 
the mere bidding of the human voice ; and, when he has risen again, 
to see him protrude his trunk for tlie foot of his mahout or attend- 
ant, to help him into his seat ; or, bending the joint of his hind leg, 
make a step for him to climb up behind ; and then, if any loose 
cloths or cords fall off, with a dog-like docility pick them up with 
his proboscis and put them up again, will delight and surprise long 
after it ceases to be novel. When loaded, this creature broke off a 
large branch from the lofty tree near which he stood, and quietly 
fanned and fly-flapped himself, with all the nonchalance of an indo- 
lent woman of fashion, till the camels were ready. These animals 
also kneel to be laden. When in motion, they have a very awkward 
gait, and seem to travel at a much slower pace than they really do. 
Their tall out-stretched necks, long sinewy limbs, and broad spongy 
feet ; their head furniture, ncck-bells, and the lings in their nostrils, 

C2 
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with their lofty loads, and a driver generally on the top of the lead- 
ing one, have "a strange appearance. ’ — Ibid. pp. 46-48. 

We nmst add the following very clear description of a Pa- 
goda. 

* A high, solid wall encloses a large area in the form of an oblong 
square ; at one end is the gateway, above which is raised a large py- 
ramidal' tower ; its breadth at the base and height, proportioned to 
the magnitude of the pagoda. This tower is ascended by steps in 
the inside, and divided into stories ; the central spaces on each are 
open, and smaller as the tower rises. The light is seen directly 
through them, producing, at tiroes, a very beautiful effect, as when 
a fine sky, or trees, form the back ground. The front, sides, and 
top of this gateway and tower, are crowded with sculpture; elabo- 
rate, but tastless. A few yards from the gate, on the outside, you 
often see a lofty octagonal stone pillar, or a square open building, 
supported by tall columns of stone, with the figure of a bull couch- 
ant, sculptured as large, or much larger than life, beneath it. 

‘ Entering the gateway, you pass into a spacious paved court, in 
the centre of which stands the inner temple, raised about three feet 
from the ground, open, and supported by numerous stone pillars. 
An enclosed sanctuary at the far end of this central building, con- 
tains the idol. Round the whole court runs a large deep verandah, 
also supported by columns of stone, the front rows of which are often 
shaped by the sculptor into vaiious sacred animals rampant, rode by 
their respective deities. All the other parts of the pagoda, w’alls, 
basements, entablatures, are covered widi imageiy and ornament of 
all sizes, in alto or demi^rclievo. Here you may see faithfully re- 
presented in black granite, all the incarnations of Mslinii the pre- 
server ; here Siva the destroyer, riding on his bull with a snake twist- 
ed round his neck, and a crescent on his head ; Krishen, their Apol- 
lo, with his flute ; Kamadeva, their Cupid, riding on a parrot, with 
his bow of sugar-cane strung with flowers or bees, ’ <S:c. 

‘ Near every pagoda is kept a huge wooden car, or ratlier temple, 
on wheels. This, also, is curiously carved ; but the scenes and fi- 
gures represented are usually so indecent and unnatural as not to 
admit of description. At certain seasons, an idol, painted and a- 
dorned, is placed on it, and dragged by the united strength of Imn- 
dreds in procession. 

‘ Such, though but rouglil>^, and, I fear, not very intelligibly 
sketched, is a pagoda. Here the worshippers daily resort, w ith their 
humble offerings of rice and plantains; and hither, on high festivals, 
they crowd with fliowers, fruit, incense, and money, to gaze on 
groups of dancing girls,— beautiful in form, gaudy in attire, and 
voluptuous in every look and motion ; of listen to the wild and ob- 
scene fictions, sung by religious mendicants to the sound of stran^re 
and discordant music. ' Ibid. pp. 59 63. ^ 

The following description and reflections among the ruins of 
Bijanagur, the la!>t capital of the last Hindu empuv, and final- 
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ly overthrown in 1564, are characteristic of the author’s most 
ambitious, perhaps most questionable, manner. 

‘ You cross the garden, where imprisoned beauty once strayed. 
You look at the elephant-stable and the remaining gateway, with a 
mind busied in conjuring up some associations of luxury and magni- 
ficence. — Sorrowfully I passed on. Every stone beneath my feet 
bore the mark of chisel, or of human skill and labour. You tread 
continually on steps, pavement, pillar, capital, or cornice of rude re- 
lief, displaced, or fallen, and mingled in confusion. Here, large 
masses of such materials have formed bush-covered rocks, — there, 
pagodas are still standing entire. You may for miles trace the city- 
walls, and can often discover, by the fallen pillars of the long piazza, 
where it has been adorned by streets of uncommon width. One, in- 
deed, yet remains nearly perfect ; at one end of it a few poor ryots, 
who contrive to cultivate some patches of rice, cotton, or sugar-cane, 
in detached spots near the river, have formed mud- dwellings under 
the piazza. ’ 

‘ While, with a itiind thus occupied, 3 'ou pass on through this wil- 
derness, the desolating judgments on other renowned cities,* su so- 
Jemnly foretold, so dreadfully fulfilled, rise naturally^ to your recol- 
lection. Now, as you tread, the wild peacock, with a startling whirr, 
rises in your path ; now, you disturb the basking snake ; and here, 
as the rustling of a thicket attracts your eye, are reminded that these 
rains are the haunts of the hyena and the panther; that the small 
and frequent patches of sugar-cane give shelter to the wild boar ; and 
that wolves are common in the rocky hills above j^ou. — I climbed the 
very loftiest rock at day-break, on the morrow of my first visit to the 
ruins, by rude and broken steps, winding between, and over immense 
and detached masses of stone ; and seated myself near a small pago- 
da, at the very summit. From hence I commanded the whole extent 
of what was once a city, described by Caesar Frederick as twenty- 
four miles in circumference. Not above eight or nine pagodas arc 
standing, but there are choultries innumerable. Fallen columns, 
arches, piazzas, and fragments of all shapes on every, side for miles. 
— Can there have been streets and roads in these choked-up valleys i 
Has the war-horse pranced, the palfrey ambled there ? Have jew- 
elled turbans once glittered where those dew-drops now sparkle on 
the thick-growing bamboos ? Have the delicate small feet of female 
dancers practised their graceful steps where that rugged and thorn- 
covered ruin bars up the path ? Have their soft voices, and the In- 
dian guitar, and the gold bells on their ankles, ever made music in 
so lone and silent a spot I They have ; but other sights, and other 
sounds, have been seen and heard among these ruins. — There, near 
that beautiful banyan-tree, whole families, at the will of a merciless 
prince, have been thrown to trampling elephants, kept for a work so 
savage that they learn it with reluctance, and must be taught by 
$^7an. Where those cocoas wave, once stood a vast seraglio, filled at 
the expense of tears and crimes ; there, within that retreat of vo- 
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luptuousnGSSy have poisoDt ox the creese* obeyed* ofira anticipated 
the sovereign’s wish. By those green banks, near which Uie sacred 
waters of the Toombudra flow, many aged parents have been carried 
forth and exposed to perish by those whose infancy they fostered. 

< Better* thought I. better the wilderness should lie fallow a tveei 
of centuries^ than be fertile only in errors and in crimes ; than bring 
forth nothing but the bitter fruits of man's apostasy ! ’ Ibid. pp. 91— 
95 . 

There is an excellent picture of Calcutta ; — but we can only 
make room for the concluding part of it— and that chiefly for 
^e sake of the monitory* and somewhat alarming suggestions 
with which it is wound up. 

* As the evening closes in, the crowds of carriages disperse ; and, 
about half an hour after, you see the glare of torches in all direc- 
tions, lighting the coaches and palanquins, hurrying along to the 
splendid entertainments, of which there is a constant succession a- 
mong the opulent and luxurious inhabitants of Calcutta. At twelve* 
you may see them returning home ; and, if the oppressive heat drives 
you* as it often does, to the roof or balcony of your house for air, 
soon after, when all is dark and silent round you, the cry of jackalls, 
suddenly and wildly breaking forth, then ceasing, then again nearer 
or cloM to you, may^ be distinctly heard. You are then reminded 
^at this city is the quick growth of a century ; that, where they are, 
it is still half jungle ; that, at Chowringhee, where you now stand in 
a spacious verandah, supported by lofty Grecian pillars, only sixty 
short years ago the defenceless villagers could scarce bar out the 
prowling tiger-; and that, were this city to become suddenly depopu- 
lated, in sixty more, these perishable palaces of timber, brick and 
chunam, would totally disappear, and rank vegetation conceal the very 
ground they stand upon ! Such a fate, however, is not to be appre- 
hended for Calcutta. Long after our interest in it, as Englishmen, 
may have ceved by the entire loss of our Indian possessions as go- 
vernors, It will continue a populous, powerful, and wealthy city. Al- 
though we do not admit of colonization in India, a class of natives 
connected with us by blood, language, habits, education, and reli- 
gion, IS rapidly growmg into consequence, in point of numbers, pos- 
S^ons, awakened desires, enlarged and enlightened views. They arc 
alre^y the small merchants* the shopkeepers, the citizens, in fact, of 
our Pr^idencies. They are shut out from the service of the Company ; 

to«en Company, must never be for- 

* 1 ? ^ f T^i ♦ native blood in their veins are 

alike hateful to them ; for the Englishman and the Hindoo alike dis- 
claim *em: but M the light of knowledge beams upon them, they 
see and feel that honour and shame from no condition rise. " The 
revolution of a few short years will fearfuiiy increase their numbers ; 
pd. If the moral and mental improvement pf this class, now reckon- 
ing in It many men of talent, integrity, and piety, keeps pace with 
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that increase, we must not expect, nor ought wc to wish, that tli^ 
should look upon themselves as outcasts, without a country they 
dare call their own ; without the common privileges of freeborn men ; 
without eligibility to honour, wealth, 6r usefulness ; or to to any share 
in the government of themselves. pp. 114—116. 

The following reflections are also equally just and important. 

* Nothing, perhaps, so much damps the ardour of a traveller in In> 
dia, as to find that he may wander league after league, visit city af- 
ter city, village after village, and still only see the outside of Indian 
society. The house he cannot enter, the group he cannot join, the 
domestic circle he cannot gaze upon, the free unrestrained converse 
of the natives he can never listen to. He' may talk with his moon- 
shee or his pundit ; ride a few miles with a Mahometan sirdar ; re- 
ceive and return visits of ceremony among petty nawabs and rajahs ; 
or be presented at a native court ; But behind the scenes in India he 
cannot advance one step. All the natives are, in comparative rank, 
a few far above ; the many far below him : and the bars to inter- 
course with Mahometans as well as Hindoos, arising from our faith, 
arc so many, that to live upon terms of intimat^ or acquaintance 
with them is impossible. Nay, in this particular, when our establisli- 
ments were young and small, our officers few, necessarily active, 
necessarily linguists, and unavoidably, as well as from policy, con- 
forming more to native manners, it is probable that more was known 
about the natives from practical experience than is at present, or 
may be again.’r—Il/id. pp. 21 3," 214. 

The author 'first went up the country as far as Agra, visiting 
and musing over all the remarkable places in his way — and 
then returned through the heart of India — the country of Scin- 
diah and tlie Deccan, to the Mysore. Though travelling only 
as a British regimental officer, and without public character of 
any kind, it is admirable to see with what uniform respect and 
attention he was treated, even by the lawless soldiery among 
whom he had frequently to pass. The indolent and mercenary 
Bramins seem tlie only class of persons from whom he expe- 
rienced any sort of incivility. In an early part of his route he 
had the good luck to tall in with Scindiah himself; and the 
picture he has given of that turbulent leader is worth preserv- 
ing. 

* As we passed back round the fort, we were fortunate enough to 
meet Scindiah returning from the chase, surrounded by all his chiefs i 
and preceded or followed by about seven hundred horse. Discharges 
of cannon announced his approach ; and a few light scattered parties 
of spearmen were marching before the main body. We stopped our 
elephants just on one side of a nsirrow part of the road, where the 
rajah and chiefs with his immediate escort must pass. 

* First came loose light-armed horse, either in the road, or scramb- 
ling and leaping on the rude banks and ravines near ; then some bet- 

7 
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ter clad, with the quilted poshauk ; and onci in a complete^ suit of 
chain- armour ; then a fenr elephants, among them the hunting ele- 
phant of Scindiah, from which he had dismounted. On one small 
elephant, guiding it himself, rode a fine boy, a foundling proteg6 of 
Scindiah, called the Jungle Rajah; then came, slowly prancing, a 
host of fierce, haughty, chieftains, on fine horses, showily caparison- 
ed. They darted forward, and all took their proud stand behind and 
round us, planting their long lances on the earth, and reining up 
their eager steeds to see, I suppose, our salaam. Next, in a com- 
mon native palkee, its canopy crimson, and not adorned, came Scin- 
diah himself. He w^as plainly dressed, with a reddish turban, and a 
shawl over his vest, and lay reclined, smoking a small gilt or golden 
calean. We stood up in our howdah and bowed ; he half rose in his 
palkee, and salaamed rather in a courteous manner. At this there 
was a loud cry of all his followers near, who sung out his titles, and 
the honour he had done us, &c. And all salaamed themselves pro- 
foundly- 

* I looked down on the chiefs under us, and saw that they eyed us 
most haughtil)', which very much increased the effect they would o- 
therwise have produced. They were armed with lance, scymitar and 
shield, creese and pistol ; wore, some shawls, some tissues, some plain 
muslin or cotton ; were all much wrapped in clothing ; and wore, al- 
most all, a large fold of muslin, tied over the turban-top, which they 
fasten under the chin ; and which, strange as it may sound to those 
who have never seen it, looks *voarlike^ and is a very important defence 
to the sides of the neck. 

‘ How is it that we can have a heart-stirring sort of pleasure in 
gazing on brave and armed men, though we know them to be fierce, 
lawless and cruel ? — though we know stern ambition to be the chief 
feature of many warriors, w’ho, from the cradle to the grave, seek 
only fame ; and to which, in such as I write of, is added avarice the 
most pitiless ? I cannot tell. But I recollect often before, in my life, 
being thus moved. Once, especially, I stood over a gateway in 
France, as a prisoner, and saw file in several squadrons of gens-d’ar- 
merie d'elite, returning from the fatal field of Lcipsic. They were 
fine, noble-looking men, with warlike helmets of steel and brass, and 
drooping plumes of black horse-hair ; belts handsome and broad ; 
heavy swords ; were many of them decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Their trumpets flourished ; and I felt my heart 
throb with an admiring delight, which found relief only in an invo- 
luntary tear, W hat an inconsistent riddle is the human heart !— • 
Ibid. pp. 260-264. 

In the interior of the country there are large tracts of waste 
lands, and a very scanty and unsettled population. 

‘ On the^ route I took, there was only one inhabited village in 
fifty-five miles ; the spots named for halting- places were in small val- 
Icysj green with young corn, and under cultivation, but neglected 
sadly. A few straw huts, blackened and beat down bj' rain, with 
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rude and broken implements of husbandry lying about, and a fcvr of 
those round hardened thrashing-floors, tell the traveller that some 
Trandering families, of a rude unsettled people, visit these vales at 
sowing time and harvest; and labour indolently at the necessary, but 
despised, task of the peaceful ryot.' — Ibid. p. 300. 

‘ I enjoyed my march through these wilds greatly. Now you 
wound through narrow and deeply wooded glens ; now ascended 
ghauts, or went down the mouths of passes ; now skirted the foot of 
a mountain ; now crossed a small plain covered with the tall jiingledr 
grass, from which, roused by your horse tramp, the neelgae looked 
upon you ; then flying with active bound, or pausing doubtful trot, 
joined the more distant herd. You continually cross clear sparkling 
rivulets, with rocky or pebbly beds ; and you hear the voice of wa- 
ters among all the Woody hills around you. There was a sort of thrill 
too, at knowing these jungles were filled with all the ferocious bea&ts 
known in India, (except elephants, wdiich are not found here), and at 
night, in hearing their wild roars and cries. I saw, one morning, on 
the-sidc of a hill, about 500 yards from me, in an open glade near 
the summit, a lioness pass along, and my guide said there were many 
in these jungles. 

‘ The ravages made by the tigers on the poor native travellers, such 
as hircarrahs or .Dawk carriers, on these roads, are dreadful. At par- 
ticular stations in the jungles, are small guard-houses, containing a 
few persons armed, whose principal duty is to fire and burn the grass 
and jungle for a few yards on each side of the road ; and this duty 
they very greatly and shamefully neglect. ’ — Ibid. pp. S05,' 306. 

• In a particularly romantic pass, I met the entire population of a 
village returning to the valley of the Nerbuddah, from whence they 
had been driven during the late war ; and carrying with them the 
oxen, the implements of husbandry, the few household utensils 
and valuables they had been able, when flying, to save from the 
spoiler. I felt my heart throb with pleasure as I looked on these 
groups of all ages, and both sexes ; all with countenances lighted up 
with joy at the prospect of soon gaining the thrashing-floor and wells 
of their forefathers. They salaamed to me with an air that said, the 
protection and security of their lives and properties they were about 
cheerfully to confide to us.’ — Ibid. pp. 313, 314. 

We should like to have added his brilliant account of seve- 
ral native festivals, both Hindu and Mahometan, and his ad- 
mirable descriptions of the superb monuments at Agra, and the 
tallen grandeur of Goa : But the extracts we have now given 
must suffice as specimens of the ^ Sketches of India ^ — and the 
length of them indeed, we fear, will leave us less room than we 
could have Avished for th(5 * Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
and in Italy. ' 

Tliis volume, which is rather larger than the other, contains 
more than the title promises ; and embraces indeed the Avhoie 
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history of tlie author’s peregrinations, from his embarkaticm at 
Bombay to his landing at Dover. It is better written, we 
think, than the former. The descriptions are better finished, 
the reflections bolder, and the topics more varied. There is 
more of poetical feeling, too, about it ; and a more constant 
vein of allusion to subjects of interest. He left India in De- 
cember 1822, in an Arab vessel for the lied Sea— and is very' 
happy, we think, in his first sketches of the ship and the voy- 
age. 

* Our vessel was one, rude and ancient in her construction as 
those which, in former and successive ages, carried the rich freights 
of India for the Ptolemies, the Roman prefects, and the Arabian 
caliphs of Egypt. She had, indeed, the wheel and the compass ; and 
our. nakhoda, with a beard as black and long, and a solemnity as 
great as that of a magician, daily performed the miracle of taking an 
observation ! But although these “ peeping contrivances ” of the 
Giaours have been admitted, yet they build their craft with the same 
clumsy insecurity, and rig them in the same inconvenient manner as 
ever. Our vessel had a lofty broad stem, unmanageable in wearing ; 
one enormous sail on a heavy yard of immense length, which was 
tardily hoisted by the efforts of some fifty men on a stout mast, 
placed a little before midships, and raking forwards ; her head low, 
without any bowsprit ; and, on the poop, a mizen uselessly small, 
with hardly canvass enough for a fishing-boat. Our lading was cot- ■ 
ton, and the bales were piled up on her decks to a height at once 
awkward and unsafe. In short, she looked like part of a wharf, 
towering with bales, accidentally detached from its quay, and float- 
ing on the waters. * — Scenes in Egypt, pp. 3, 4. 

He then gives a picturesque description of the crew, and the 
motley passengers — among whom there were some women, who 
were never seen or heard during the whole course of the voy- 
age. So jealous, indeed, and complete was their seclusion, 
that tliough one of them died and was committed to the sea 
during the passage, the event was not known to the crew or 
passengers for several days after it had occurred. * Not even 
‘ a husband entered their apartment during the voyage — be- 

* cause the women were mixed ; an eunuch who cooked for 

* them, alone had access. ’ 

‘ Abundantly, however, ’ he adds, ‘ was I amused in looking upon 
the scenes around me, and some there were not readily to be forgot- 
ten : — ^when, at the soft and still hour of sunset, while the full sail 
presses down the vessel’s bows on the golden ocean-path, which 
swells to meet, and then sinks beneath them, — then, when these 
Arabs group for their evening sacrifice, bow down with their faces 
to the earth, and prostrate their bodies in the act of worship — when 
the broad SmeSn, deeply intoned from many assembled voices, strikes 
upon the listener’s ear — the heart responds, and throbs with its own 
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silent prayer. ^Tliere is a solemnity and a decency in their worship 
belonging, in its^ very forms, to the age and the country of the 
Patriarchs ; aiid it is necessary to call to mind all that the Moham- 
medans are, and have been — all that their prophet taught, and that 
their Koran enjoins and promises, before we can look, without being 

strongly moved, on the Mussulman prostrate before his God. * 

Scenes in Egypt, pp. 13, 14/. 

Tliey land prosperously at Mocha, of which he gives rather, 
a pleasing account, and again embark with the same fine wea- 
ther for IDjidda — anchoring every night under the rocky shore, 
and generally indulging the passengers with an hour’s ramble 
among its solitudes. The following jioctical sketch of the ca- 
mel is the fruit of one of these excursions. 

* The grazing camel, at that hour when the desert reddens with 
the setting sun, is a fine object to the eye which seeks and feeds on 
the picturesque — ^his tall, dark form — ^his indolently leisure walk— 
his ostrich neck, now lifted to its full height, now bent slowly, and 
far around, with a look of unalarmed inquiry. You cannot gaze upon 
him, without, by the readiest and most natural suggestions, reverting 
in thought to the world’s infancy — to the times and possessions of 
the shepherd kings, their tents and raiment, their journe 3 ’ings and 
settlings. The scene, too, in the distance, and the hour, eventide, 
and the uncommon majesty of that dark, lofty, and irregular range 
of rocky ipountain, which ends in the black cape of Ras el Askar, 
formed an assemblage not to be forgotten. ’ — Ildd. p. 42. ^ 

At Djidcla they had an audience of the Aga, which is well 
described in the following short passage. 

* Rustan Aga himself was a fine-looking, haughty, martial man, 
with mustachios, but no beard : he wore a robe of scarlet cloth. 
Hussein Aga, who sat on his left, had a good profile, a long grizzled 
beard, with a black ribbon bound over one eye, to conceal its loss. 
He wore a robe of pale blue. The other person, Araby Jellauny, 
was an aged and a very plain man. Tlie attendants, for the most 
part, wore large dark brown dresses, fashioned into the short Turkish 
vest or jacket, and the large, full, Turkish trowsers ; their sashes 
were crimson, and the heavy ornamented buts of their pistols pro- 
truded from them ; their crooked scimitars hung in silken cords be- 
fore them : they had white turbans, large mustachios, but the cheek 
and chiiv cleanly shaven. Their complexions were in general very 
pale, as of men who pass their lives in confinement. They stood 
with their arms folded, and their eyes fixed on us. I shall never 
forget them. There were a dozen or more. I saw nothing like this 
after, not even in Egypt, for Djidda is an excellent government, both 
on account of its port, and its vicinity to Mecca ; and Rustan Aga 
had a large establishment, and was something of a magnifico. He 
has the power of life and death. A word, a sign from him, and these 
men, who stand before you in 'an attitude- so respectful, with an 
aspect so calm, so pale, would smile— -and slay you ! — Here I first saw 
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tlie true scribe ; well robed, and dressed in turban, trowsers, and 
soft slipper, like one of rank among the people ; his inkstand with 
its pen-case has the look of some weapon, and is worn like a dagger 
in the folds of the sash ; it is of silver or brass — this was of silver. 
When summoned to use it, he takes some paper out of his bosom, 
cuts it into shape with scissors, then writes his letter by dictation, 
presents it for approval ; it is tossed back to him w'ith a haughty and 
careless air, and the ring drawn off and passed or thrown to him, to 
affix the seal. He does every thing on his knees, which arc tucked 
up to serve him as a de&k. ’ — Ibid. pp. 47— 

‘ What most gratified me w^as the sight of the Turkish soldiery; 
there was a large body in garrison here — a division of that army 
which had been sent from Egypt against the Hedjaz, two or three 
years before. Scattered in groups through the bazaar, and reclining 
or squatted on the benches of the coffee-houses, these men were 
everywhere to be seen ; some in turbans and vests covered with tar- 
nished embroidery ; others only in w^aistcoats with the small red 
cap, the red stocking, the bare knee, the white kilt, the loose shirt 
sleeve, which, with many, w^as tucked up to the very shoulder, and 
showed a nervous, hairy arm ; all had pistols in their red girdles. 
Their complexions and features various ; but very many among them 
had eyes of the lightest colours, and the hair on their upper lips of a 
sun-scorched brown or of a dirty yellow. They have a look at once 
indolent and ferocious, such as the tiger would have basking in the 
sun, and they are not less savage. The Turkish soldier Vould sit, 
smoke, and sleep, for a year or years together ; he hates exertion and 
scorns discipline, but has within him a capability of great efforts, 
and an undaunted spirit. He will rise from his long rest to give the 
wild halloo, ” and rush fearless to the battle. These troops were 
originally sent to Egypt from Constantinople, and were alike familiar 
wdth the SHOW'S of Thrace and the sun of Arabia ; men who had, 
perhaps, seen the Russian in his furs, or bivouacked near the dark- 
rolling Danube. Such are the men who shed the blood of the peace- 
ful Greek families in the gardens of Scio ; and such are the men (let 
it not be forgotten) w'ho, a short century ago, encamped under the 
walls of Vienna. ' — Ibid. pp. 52, S3- 

They embark, a third time, for Kosseir, and then proceed on 
camels across the Desert to Tliebcs. The following account of 
their progress is excellent — at once precise, picturesque, and 
poetical. 

‘ The road through the desert is most wonderful in its features : a 
finer cannot be imagined. It is wide, hard, firm, winding, for at 
least two-thirds of the way, from Kosseir to Thebes, between ranges 
of rocky hills, rising often perpendicularly on either side, as if they 
had been scarped by art ; here, again, rather broken, and overhang- 
ing, as if they were the lofty banks of a mighty river, and you tra- 
versing its dry and naked bed. Now you arc quite landlocked ; now 
ag^in ypu open on small valleys, and sec, upon heights beyond, small 
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square towers. It was late in the evening when we came to our 
ground, a sort of dry bay ; sand, burning sand, with rock and cliff, 
rising in jagged points, all around — a spot where the waters of ocean 
might sleep in stillness, or, with the soft voice of their gentlest ripple, 
lull the storm-worn mariner. The dew of the night before had been 
heavy ; we therefore pitched our tent, and decided on starting, in 
future, at a very early hour in the morning, so as to accomplish our 
march before noon. It was dark when we moved off, and even cold. 
Your camel is impatient to rise ere you are well seated on him ; gives 
a shake, too, to warm his blood, and half dislodges you ; marches 
rather faster than by day, and gives, occasionally, a hard quick stamp 
with his broad callous foot. ‘Our moon was far in her wane. She 
rose, however, about an hour after we started, all red, above the dark 
hills on our left ; yet higher rose, and paler grew, till at last she hung 
a silvery crescent in the deep blue sky. I claim for the traveller a 
love of that bright planet far beyond what the fixed and settled resi- 
dent can ever know ; — the meditation of the lover, the open lattice, 
the guitar, the villagers’ castanets, are all in sweet character with the 
moon, or on her increase, or fuJI-orbed; but the traveller {especialli^ 
in the East)^ he loves her in her wane ; so does the soldier at his still 
picquet of the night ; and the sailor, on his silent watch, when she 
comes and breaks in upon the darkness of the night to sooth and 
bless him. 

‘ Who passes the desert and says all is barren, all lifeless ? In 
the grey morning you may see the common pigeon, and the partridge, 
and the pigeon of the rock, alight before your very feet, and come 
upon the beaten camel -paths for food. They are tame, for they 
have not learned to fear, or to distrust the men who pass these soli- 
tudes. The camel-driver would not lift a stone to them ; and the 
sportsman could hardly find it in his heart to kill these gentle tenants 
of the desert. The deer might tempt him ; I saw but one ; far, very 
far, he caught the distant camel tramp, and paused, and raised and 
threw back his head to listen, then away to the road instead of from 
it ; but far ahead he crossed it, and then away up a long slope he 
fleetly stole, and off to some solitary spring which wells, perhaps, 
where no traveller, no human being has ever trod. * Ibid. pp. 71-74*. 

The emerging from this lonely route is given with equal 
spirit and freshness of colouring. 

‘ It was soon after daybreak, on the morrow, just as the sun was 
beginning to give his ridi colouring of golden yellow to the white 
pale sand, that as I was w^alking alone at some distance far ahead 
of my companions, my eyes bent on the ground, and lost in thought, 
their kind and directing shout made me stop, and raise my head, 
when lo ! a green vale, looking through the soft mist of morning, 
rather a vision than a reality, lay stretched in its narrow length be- 
fore *me. llie Land of Egypt I We hurried panting on, and gazed, 
and were silent. In an hour we reached the village of Hejazi, situ- 
ated on the very edge of the Desert. We alighted at a cool, clean 
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serai, haring its inner room, with a large and small bath for the 
Mussulman’s ablutions, its kiblah in the wall, and a large brimimng 
water>trough in front for the thirsting camel. We walked forth into 
the fields, saw luxuriant crops of green bearded whrat, waving with 
its lights and shadows ; stood under the shade of trees, saw flutter- 
ing and chirping birds ; went down to a well and a water-wheel, and 
stood, like children, listening to the sound of the abundant and 
bright-flashing water, as it fell from the circling pots ; and nnarked 
all around, scattered individually or in small groups, many people in 
the fields, oxen and asses grazing, and camels too among them. ’ 
■Ibid. pp. 80, 81. 

All this, however, is inferior to his first eloquent account of 
tlie gigantic ruins of Luxore, and the emotions to which they 
gave rise. "We know nothing indeed better, in its way, than 
most of the following passages. 

* Before the grand entrance of this vast edifice, which consists of 
many separate structures, formerly united in one harmonious design, 
two lolly obelisks stand proudly pointing to the sky, fair as the dar- 
ing sculptor left them. The sacred figures and hieroglyphic charac- 
ters which adorn them, are cut beautifully into the hard granite, and 
have the sharp finii-h of yesterday. The very stone looks not disco- 
loured. You see them, as Cambyses saw them, when he stayed his 
chariot wheels to gaze up at them, and the Persian war-cry ceased 
before these acknowledged symbols of the sacred element of fire. — 
Behind them a’’e two colossal figures, in part concealed by the sand, 
as is the bottom of a choked-up gateway, the base of a ni.xssive pro- 
pylon, and, indeed, their own. — Very noble are all these remains, 
and on the propylon is a war-scene, much spoken of ; but my eyes 
vrere continually attracted to the aspiring obelisks, and again and a- 
gain you turn to look at them, with increasing wonder and silent ad- 
miration. ’ Ibid. pp. 86, 87- 

‘ With a quick-beating heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, I 
strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted it, and 
p.nssing over loose sand, and, among a few scattered date trees, I 
found myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and directly oppo- 
site that noble gateway, which has been called triumphal ; certainly 
triumph never passed under one more lofty, or, to my eye, of a more 
imposing magnificence. On the bold curve of its beautifully project- 
ing cornice, a globe coloured, as of fire, stretches forth 'long over- 
shadowing wings of the very brightest a'zure This wondrous and 

giant portal stands well ; alone, detached a little way from the mass 
of the great ruins, with no columns, walls, or propylma immediately 
near. 1 walked slowly up to it, through the long lines of sphinxes 
which lay couchant on either side of the broad road (once paved), 
as they were marshalled by him who planned these princely struc- 
tures, we know not when. They are of a stone less durable than 
granite ; their general forms are fully preserved, but the detail of 
execution is, in most of them, worn aw'ay.— In those form's, in that 
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coached poBtiBre» in the decaying, shapdess beads, the. huge worn 
paws, die little image between them, and the sacred iau grasped in 
ks crossed hands, there is something which disturbs you with a sense 
of awe. In the locality you cannot err ; you are on a highway to a 
heathen temjde ; one tl^t the Roman came, as you come, to visit 
and admire, and the Greek before him. And you know that priest 
and king, lord and slave, the festival throng and the solitary wor- 
shipper, trod for centuries where you do : and you know that there 
has been the crowding flight of the vanquished towards their sanc- 
tuary and last hold, and the quick trampling of armed pursuers, and 
the neighing of the war-horse, and the voice of the trumpet, and the 
shout, as of a king, among them, all on this silent spot. And you 
see before you, and on all sides, ruins the stones which formed 
wells and square temple-towers thrown down in vast heaps ; or still, 
in large masses, erect as the builder placed them, and where their 
material has been fine, their surfaces and corners smooth, sharp, and 
uninjured by time. They are neither grey or blackened ; like the 
bones of man, they seem to whiten under the sun of the desert. 
Here is no lichen, no, moss, no rank grass or mantling ivy, no wall- 
flower or wild fig-tree to robe them, and to conceal their deformities, 
and bloom above them. No ; — all is the nakedness of desolation — 
the colossal skeleton mr a giant fabric standing in the unwatered sand, 
in solitude and silence. 

* There are no ruins like these ruins. In the first court you pass 
into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect among heaped 
and scattered fragments, which had formed a colonnade of one-and- 
twenty like it. You pause awhile, and then move slowly on. You 
enter a wide portal, and find yourself surrounded by one hundred and 
fifty columns, * on which I defy any man, sage or savage, to look 
unmoved. Their va^ proportions the better taste of after days re- 
jected and disused ; but the still astonishment, the serious gaze, the 
thickening breath of the awed traveller, are tributes of an admiration, 
not to be checked or frozen by tlie chilling rules of taste. 

‘ We passed the entire day in these ruins, wandering about alone, 
as inclination led us. Detailed descriptions 1 cannot give ; I have 
neither the skill or the patience to count and to measure. I ascend- 
ed a wing of the great propyloa on tlie west, and sat there long. I 
crept round the colossal statues ; I seated myself on a fallen obelisk, 
and gazed up at the three, yet standing erect amid huge fragments 
of fallen granite. I sauntered slowly round every part, examining 
the paintings and hieroglyphics, and listening now and then, not 
without a smile, to our polite little cicerone, as with the air of a con- 
descending savant, he pointed to many of the symbols, saying, ‘ this 
means water, ' and ‘ that means land, ’ * this stability, ’ ‘ that life, ’ 
and ‘ here is the name of Berenice. ’ — Ibid. pp. 88-92. 


* The centra] row have (he enormous diameter of eleven French 
feet, the others that of eight. 
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* From hence we bade our guide conduct us to some catacombs t 
lie did so, in the naked hill just above. Some are passages, some 
pits ; but, in general, passages in the side of the hill. Here and there 
you may find a bit of the rock or clay, smoothed and painted, or bear- 
ing the mark of a thin fallen coating of composition ; but, for the 
most part, they are quite plain. Bones, rags, and the scattered limbs 
of skeletons, which have been torn from their cofiSins, stripped of their 
grave-clothes, and robbed of the sacred scrolls, placed with them in 
the tomb, lie in or around these “ open sepulchres. " We found no- 
thing ; but surely the very rag blown to your feet is a relic. May it 
not have been woven by some damsel under the shade of trees, with 
the song that lightens labour, twenty centuries ago ? or may it not 
have been carried with a sigh to the tiring-men of the temple by. one 
who bought it to swathe the cold and stiifened limbs of a being loved 
in life, and mourned and honoured in his death ? Yes, it is a relic ; 
.and one musing on which a warm fancy might find wherewithal to 
beguile a long and solitary walk.’ — Ibid. pp. 100, 101. 

* We then returned across the plain to our boat, passing and paus* 
ing before those celebrated statues so often described. They are seat- 
ed on thrones, looking to the east, and on the Nile ; in this posturg 
they are upwards of fifty feet in height ; and t^yr bodies, limbs and 
heads, are large, spreading and disproportioncc^ These are very aw- 
ful monuments. They hear the form of man ; and there is a some- 
thing in their very posture which touches the soul ; they sit erect, 
calm ; they have seen generation upon generation swept away, and 
still their stony gaze is fixed on man toiling and perishing at their 
feet ! ’Twas late and dark ere we reached our home. The day fol- 
lowing we again crossed to the western bank, and rode through a 
irarrow hot valley in the Desert, to the tombs of the kings. Your 
Arab catches at the head of your ass in a wild dreary looking spot, 
about five miles from the river, and motions you to alight. On every 
side of you rise low, but steep hills, of the most barren appearance, 
covered with loose and crumbling stones, and you stand in a narrow 
bridle-path, which seems to be the bottom of » natural ravine ; you 
would fancy that you had lost your way, but your guide leads you a 
few paces forward, and you discover in the side of the hill an open- 
ing like the shaft of a mine. At the entrance, you observe that the 
rock, which is a close-grained, but soft stone, has been cut smooth 
and painted. ■ He lights your wax torch, and you pass into a long 
corridor. On either side are small apartments which you stoop down 
to enter, and the walls of which you find covered with paintings : 
scenes of life faithfully represented ; of every-day lifc^ its pleasures 
and labours ; the instruments of its happiness, and of its crimes. 
You turn to each other with a delight, not however unmixed with 
sadness, to mark how much the days of man then passed, as they do 
to this very hour. You see the labours of agriculture — the sower, 
the basket, the plough ; the steers ; and the artist has playfully de- 
picted a calf skipping among the furrows. You have the making of 
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bread, the cooking for a feast; you have a flower garden, and a 
scene of irrigation ; you see couches, sofas, chairs, and arm-chairs, 
such as might, this day, adorn a drawing-room in London or Paris ; 
you have vases of every form down to the common jug, (ay ! such as 
the brown one of Toby Philpot) ; you have harps, with figures bend- 
ing over them, and others seated and listening ; you have barks, with 
large, curious, and ma-iy-co!oured sails ; lastly, you have weapons.of 
war, the sword, the dagger, the bow, the arrow, the quiver, spears, 
helmets, and dresses of honour — The other scenes on the walls re- 
present processions and mysteries, and all the apartments are covered 
with them or hieroglyphics. There is a small chamber with the cow 
of I-is, and there is one large room in an unfinished state, — designs 
chalked off. that were to have been completed on that to-morrow, 
which never came. — Ibid. pp. 104-109. 

Kut we must liiirry on. We cannot afford to make an ab- 
stract of this book, and indeed can find room but for a few 
more specimens. He meets with a Scotch Mameluke at Cairo ; 
and is taken by Mr Salt to the presence of Ali Pacha. He vi- 
sits the pyramids of course, describes rapidly and w'ell the whole 
process of the visit — and thus moralizes the conclusion. 

* He w'ho has stood on the summit of the most ancient, and yet 
the most mighty monument of his power and pride ever raised by 
man, and has looked out and round to the far horizon, where Lybia- 
and Arabia lie silent, and hath seen, at his feet, the land of Egypt 
dividing their dark solitudes with a narrow vale, beautiful and green, 

^ the mere enamelled setting of one solitary shining river, must receive 
imprccsions which he can never convey, for be cannot define them 
to himself. 

‘ They are the tombs of Cheops and Cephrenes, says the Gre- 
cian. They are the tombs of Seth and Enoch, says the wild and ima- 
ginative Arabian ; an English traveller with a mind w’armed, per- 
haps, and misled by his heart, tells ymu that the large pyramid may 
have contained the ashes of the patriarch Joseph. It is all this 
which constitutes the very charm of a visit to these ancient monu- 
ments. You smile, and your smile is followed and reproved by a 
sigh. One thing you knoxv — that the chief, and the philosopher, and 
the poet of the times of old, men “ who mark fields as they pass 
with their own mighty names," have certainly been here; that 
Alexander has spurred his war-horse to its base ; arid Pythagoras, 
with naked foot, has probably stood upon its summit. ’ — Ibid. pp. 
158, 159. 

Cairo is described in great detail, and frequently wdth great 
feeling and eloquence. He saw a Iwe cameleopard there— 
very ticautiful and gentle. One of his most characteristic 
sketches, however, is that of the female slave market. 

* We stopped before the gate of a large building, and, turning, 
entered a court of no great size, with a range of apartments all 
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round ; open doors showed that they were dark and wretched. At 
them, or before them, stood or sat small^ groups of female slaves ; al- 
so from within these chambers, you might catch tlie moving eyes 
and white teeth of those who shunned the light. There was a gallery 
above with other rooms, and slave girls leaning on the rail~-laugh- 
ter, all laughter— their long hair in numerous falling curls, white 
with fat ; their faces, arms, and bosoms shining with grease. Ex- 
posure in the market is the moment of their joy. Their cots, their 
country, the breast that gave them suck, the hand that ^ led their 
tottering steps not forgotten, but resigned, given up, as things gone 
for ever, left in another world. The toils and terrors of the wide 
desert, the hard and scanty fare, the swollen foot, the whip, the 
scalding tear, the curse ; all, all are behind : hope meets them here 
and paints some master kind ; some mistress gentle ; some babe or 
child to win the heart of ; — as bond-women they may bear a son, 
and live and die the contented inmates of some quiet harem. ^ ou 
see they laugh, and some wear even a wanton look — they are quite 
happy ! No, — look at that scowling, dark-browed Moor ; he is their 
owner ; it is to please, or to escape from him, they smile : you think 
otherwise of that one ; well, perliaps it is nature prompts her ; but 
the many, and those wild, shy groups within — could we sit, and hear, 
and understand the simple history of every smiler there, wc should 
go home and shudder.’ — Ibid. pp. ITS, 179. 

He does not think much of All’s new Institute — thoii*>;h he 
was assured by one of the tutors that its pupils were? tt) bo 
taught ‘ everything ! ’ We have learned, from un(]uestionable 
authority, that from this everytliing, all that relates to Politics, 
Religion and Philosophy, is expressly excluded ; and that little 
is proposed to be tauglit but the efements of tlie useful arts. 
There is a scanty library of European books, almost all French 
— the most conspicuous backed, ‘ Victoires des Fran<;ais ; ’ — 
^d beside these, ‘ Les Liaisons Diingerenses ’ — only one bot)k 
in English, though not ili-chosen — ‘ Malcolm’s Persia. ’ He 
was detained at Alexandria in a time of plague — and, after all, 
was obliged to return, when four days at sea, to land two sick 
men, and perform a new quarantine of observation. The pas- 
sage to Malta produced but few adventures ; but, for the sake 
of the Greeks, we must make room for the following passage. 
One morning they saw two vessels in the offing. 

‘ The schooner made sail, and stood towards us in pretty style ; 
when nearly up with us, down came the topsail, and up ran the 
Greek independent dag ; and she fired a gun and brought us to. 
Our captain, whose great fault in my eye had been a constant and 
indiscriminate abuse of the Greek, of whom he could know little, and 
praise of the Turk, of whom he knew nothing, was alarmed lest they 
should overhaul, seize him, or do worse, and immediately said, 
** Now you will see what these rascals will do. ” Nothing could be 
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more orderly or' respectful than their bearing. The captain, a grave, 
dark, erect man, of about forty, stood at his gangway, and hailed us 
through his speaking trumpet; his costume, that of the Asiatic 
Greek, which is very similar to the Turk, but he wore a large broad 
straw hat overshadowing his face. As he stood, his person exposed 
at his gangway, he had a manly commanding look, and still more so 
as he stepped down into his boat, and again, when he stood up in it 
as it pulled under our stern, and rose, sunk, and swayed to the high 
and buoyant waves. He asked a few questions about the sailing of 
the Egyptian squadron, our landing, time out, &c. He saluted as 
he came alongside, and as he pulled oflF ; and his boat shot handsomely 
athwart our bows and away. The boat’s crew were handsome, 
bold- looking young men, turbaned ; among them was a youth who 
pulled at the bow oar, of a very fair complexion, with a remark- 
ably fine and fearless expression of countenance. On board the 
vessel, which was a fine seaboat, and well armed, everything was done 
smartly, well, and in seamanlike style, — you heard but the whistle, 
and she made sail and away. 

* May the God of battles prosper them ! say I. The open honest 
Turk, and the cunning deceitful Greek, as I have too often heard 
Englishmen designate them. Who makes the Grecian what he is? 
As noble thoughts find a place in his bosom, they will swell and ex- 
pand, and force out all the weaker weeds, which would choke their 
growth. I know not how the Englishman, who is Jiree^ or the Chris- 
tian, who has a Bible, can say his prayers, and wish the Turk suc- 
cess. — Ibid. pp. 218-220. 

There is an admirable description of Valetta, and the whole 
island — and then of Syracuse and Catania ; but we can give 
only the night ascent to JEtna — and that rather for the scene 
of the Sicilian cottage, than for the sketch of the mighty moun- 
tain. 

‘ It was near ten o’clock when the youth who led the way stopped 
before a small dark cottage in a by-lane of Nicolosi, the guide's he 
said it was, and hailed them. The door was opened ; a light struck ; 
and the family was roused, and collected round me ; a grey-headed 
old peasant and his wife ; two hardy, plain, dark young men, bro- 
thers (one of whom was in his holiday gear, new breeches, and red 
garters, and flowered waistcoat, and clean shirt, and shining buttons) ; 
a girl of sixteen, handsome ; a mountain-girl beaten with winds,’^ 
looking curious, yet fearless and chaste as the hardened rock on 
which she dwelt ; ” and a boy of twelve, an unconscious figure in 
the group, fast slumbering in his clothes on the hard floor. Glad 
were they of the dollar-bringing stranger, but suprised at the excel- 
lenza’s fancy for coming at that hour ; cheerfully, however, the gay 
youth stripped off his holiday-garb, and put on a dirty shirt and thick 
brown clothes, and took his cloak and went to borrow a mule (for I 
found, by their consultation, that there was some trick, this not being 
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the regular privileged guide family. During his absence, the girl 
brought me a draught of wine, and all stood round with welcoming 
and flattering laughings, and speeches in Sicilian, which I did not 
understand, but which gave me pleasure, and made me look on their 
dirty and crowded cottage as one 1 had rather trust to, if I knocked 
at it even without a dollar, than the lordliest mansion of the richest 
noble in Sicily. 

‘ For about four miles, your mule stumbles along safely over a bed 
of lava, lying in masses on the road ; then you enter the woody re- 
gion ; the wood is open, of oaks, not large, yet good-sized trees, 
growing amid fern ; and, lastly, you come out on a soft bai ren soil, 
and pursue the ascent till you And a glistering white crust of snow of 
no depth, cracking under j’our mule’s tread ; soon after, j’ou arrive 
at a stone cottage, called Casa Inglcse, of which my guide had not got 
the key ; here you dismount, and we tied up our mules close by, and 
scrambling over huge blocks of lava, and up the toilsome and slip- 
pery ascent of the cone, I sat me down on ground all hot, and smok- 
ing with sulphureous vapour, which has for the first few minutes the 
effect of making your eyes smart, and water, of oppressing and tak- 
ing away your breath. It j'et wanted half an hour to the break of 
day, and 1 wrapped my cloak close round me to guard me from the 
keen air, which came up over the white cape of snow that lay spread 
at the foot of the smoking cone, where I was seated. 

* The earliest dawn gave to my view the awful crater, vvith its two 
deep mouths, from one whereof there issued large volumes of thick 
white smoke, pressing up in closely crowding clouds ; and ail around, 
you saw the earth loose, and with crisped, ycliow-meuthed small 
cracks, up which came little, light, thin wreathes of suu'skc tlrnt socn 
dissipated in the upper air, &c. — And when you turn to gaze down- 
wards and see the golden sun come up in light and majesty to bless 
the waking millions of your fellows, and the dun vapours of the idf.hc 
roll off beloiv, and capes, and hills, and towns, and the wide ocean a.e 
seen as through a thin unearthly veil ; your c\es hi!, and your Jioarc 
swells ; all the blessings you enjoy, all t!.c innocent pleasures you 
find in ymur wanderings, that preservation, which in storm, and in 
battle, and mid the pestilence, w'as mercifully given to your half- 
breathed prayer, all rush in a moment on your soul. ’ — Ibid. pp. 253- 
257. 

The following brief sketch of the rustic auberges of Sicily is 
worth preserving, as well as the sentiment wdth which it closes. 

< The chambers of these rude inns would please, at first, any one. 
Three or four beds (mere planks upon iron trestles), with broad, 
yellow-striped, coarse mattresses, turned up on them ; a table and 
chairs of wood, blackened by age, and of forms belonging to the past 
century; a daub or two of a picture, and two or three coloured 
prints of Madonnas and saints; a coarse table-cloth, and coarser 
napkin; thin, blue-tinted drinking glass; dishes and plates of a 
striped, dirty- coloured, pimply ware ; and a brass lamp with three 
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mouths, a shape common to Delhi, Cairo, and Madrid, and as an* 
cient as the time of the Etruscans themselves. 

* To me it had another charm ; it brought Spain before me, the 
peasant and his cot, and my chance billets among that loved and in- 
jured people. Ah ! I will not dwell on it ; lp.it this only I will ven- 
ture to say, they err greatly, grossly, who fancy that the Spaniard, 
the most patiently brave and resolutely persevering man, as a man, 
on the continent of Europe, will wear long any yoke he feels galling 
and detestable. ’ — Ibid. pp. 268, 269. 

The picture of Naples is striking, afld reminds us in many 
places of Mad. de Stael’s splendid sketches from the same sub- 
jects in Corrinne. But we must draw to a close now with our 
extracts ; and shall add but one or two more, peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the gentle mind and English virtues of the au- 
thor. 

‘ I next went into the library, a noble room, and a vast collec- 
tion. I should much like to have seen those things which are shown 
here, especially the handwriting of Tasso. I was led as far, and into 
the apartment « here they are shown. I found priests reading, and 
men looking as if they were learned. I was confused at the creak- 
ing of ray boots ; I gave the hesitating look of a wish, but I ended 
by a blush, bowed, and retired. 1 passed again into the larger 
apartment, and I felt composed as I looked around. Why life, 
thought I, would be too short for any human being to read these 
folios ; but yet, if safe from the pedant’s frown, one could have a 
vast library to . range in, there is little doubt that, with a love of 
truth, and a thirsting for knowledge, the man of middle age, who re- 
gretted his early closed lexicon, might open it again with delight 
and profit. While thus musing, in stamped two travellers, — my coun- 
trymen, my bold, brave countrymen — ^not intellectual, 1 could have 
sworn, or Lavater is a cheat — 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye : ” — 

They strode across to confront the doctors, and demanded to see those 
sights to which the book directed and the grinning domestique de 
jAace led them. I envied them, and yet was angry with them ; how- 
ever, 1 soon bethought me, such are the men who are often sterling 
characters, true hearts. They will find no seduction in a southern 
sun, but back to the English girl they love best, to be liked by her 
softer nature the better for having seen Italy, and taught by her 
gentleness to speak about it pleasingly, and prize what they have 
seen : — Such are the men whom our poor men like, — who are generous 
masters and honest voters, faithful husbands and kind fathers ; who, 
if they make us smiled at abroad in peace, make us feared in war, 
and any one of whom is worth to his country far more than a dozen 
mere sentimental wanderers. ’ — Ibid. pp. 296 — 298. 

' * Always on quitting thq museum it is a relief to drive somewhere, 
that you may relieve the mind and refresh the sight with a view of 
earth and ocean. The view from the Belvedere, in the garden of 
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St Martino, close to the fortress of St Elmo, is said to be oaeqoalled 
in the world. I was walking along the cloister to it, when 1 heard 



aside that I might — , .. ^ ^ 

when they came away from the little balcony. I saw no features ; 
but the dress, the gentle talking, and the quietude of their whole 
manner, gave me great pleasure. A happy domestic English fa- 
mily ! parents travelling to delight, improve, and protect their chil- 
dren ; younger ones at home, perhaps, who will sit next summer on 
the shady lawn, and listen as Ital^’’ is talked over, and look at prints, 
and turn over a sister’s sketch-book, and beg a brother’s journal. 
Magically varied is the grandeur of the scene — the pleasant city ; its 
broad bay ; a little sea that knows no storms ; its garden neiglibour- 
hood ; its famed Vesuvius, not looking cither vast, or dark, or dread- 
ful — all bright and smiling, garmented with vineyards below, and its 
brow barren, yet not without a hue of that a^llen or slaty blueness 
which improves a mountain’s aspect ; and far behind, stretched in 
their full bold forms, the shadowy Appenines. Gaze and go back, 
English ; Naples, with all its beauties and its pleasures, its treasury 
of ruins, and recollections, and fair works of art ; its soft music and 
balmy airs cannot make you happy ; may gratify the gaze of taste, 
but never suit the habits of your mind. There are many homeless 
solitary Englishmen who might sojourn longer in such scenes, and 
be soothed by them ; but to become dwellers, settled residents, 
would be, even for them, impossible. ’ — Ibid, pp. 301 — 303. 

e must break oft here — tliougli there is leinptatioii 

to go on. Blit w’e have now shown enough ot thoc volumes 
to enable our readers to judge safely of their cluiracler— and it 
would be unfair, perhaps, to steal more from tlieir pages. 
think we have extracted impartially : aiul are sensible*, at all 
events, that tve have gi-en specimeits of tlie faults as well as the 
beauties ot the author’s '^tyle. Ilis taste in writing certainlv is 
not unexceptionable. He is seldom quite simjjle or iialiiVal. 
and sometirnes xery fade and affected. I le lias little bit.s of in- 
versions in his sentences, and small exclamations and ends of 
ore inaiy \erse darigling about them, which we often wish away 
and he tolks rather too much of himseli; and liis ignorance 
humility, while he is turning those fine sentences, ;iml lav- 
Ihf Sk/'"’' in spite of all these thing-:, 

IrltK instructive; uiul their merits 

failures he has occasional 

manrboantif i lelicities and, indeiieiulent of ‘he 

for our SS passages which he lias furnished 

to breathe over nil liis work h 
it o contentment, wliicli, if it does not mi- 

our eensurc of^ali disunu 
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Art. III. A ILetter on the Present State and Future Prospects of 

Agriculture, addressed to the Agriculturists of Salop, By W. 

W. Whitmore, Esq. M. P. pp. 86. London, 1822. 

THOUGH we have often endeavoured to demonstrate the im- 
policy of the existing Corn-laws, and the advantages that 
would result from their repeal, we make no apology for again 
reverting to a subject bearing so strongly on the best interests 
of the country. Perhaps, however, we should have deferred 
the remarks we have now to offer on these laws to a future 
opportunity, had we not learned that they are certainly to 
be brought under the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons during the ensuing session of Parliament. This cir- 
cumstance has induced us to think that we mi^ht advanta- 
geously employ a few pages, not so much in discussing the 
general policy of restrictions on the corn^trade, as in show- 
ing the fallacy of those arguments ad misericordiam on which 
the agriculturists now principally rest their claims to protec- 
tion. It is no longer contended, that monopolies and re- 
strictions ought to be supported for their own sakes, or that 
they are intrinsically advantageous. The principles on which 
they are founded are now universally admitted to be unsound, 
even by tliose who attempt to justify them in their application 
to particular cases. None of the more intelligent advocates of 
the corn-laws now defend them on the ground of their being 
calculated to accelerate the progress of the country in wealth 
and civilization: On the contrary, they generally concede 
that this desirable result would be most effectually secured by 
allowing food to be purchased in the cheapest market : But 
they contend that, though the free admission of foreign corn 
might eventually lead to a greater increase of wealth, it would, 
in the first instance, be productive of ruin to the whole ru- 
ral population of the country, — that their numbers would be 
diminished, — and that our agriculture, which they allege is 
the only sure foundation of national opulence, would be irre- 
parably injured. Now, unquestionably, if it could be shown 
that these consequences would flow from the abolition of the 
restrictive system, it would be necessary to treat it with the 
greatest possible caution : And ministers might well be ei^f^sdd 
for doubting whether the prospective advantages to be derived 
from the freedom of the corn-trade, would be a sufficient com- 
pensation for the destruction of individual fortunes, the forced 
change of employments, and the wide-^read misery which it is 
affirmed would be occasioned by the transit from the restrictive 
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to a free 83 'stein. We are satisfied, however, that tlie establish- 
ment of the perfect freedom of the corn- trade wouUl be pro- 
<lactive of no such results; and we think it will not be diffi- 
cult to establish, beyond all question, that the fears and ap- 
prehensions of the agriculturists, whether real or pretended, 
are alike futile and visionary. 

The erroneous opinions so industriously circulated respect- 
ing the price at which foreign corn might be obtained in our 
markets, are the cause of the false estimates that have been 
formed of the effect that would be produced by an entire 
freedom of trade. Some of the more zealous advocates of 
agricultural monopoly really seem to think that the serfs of 
Poland and Russia, and the untaxed democrats of North 
America, raise corn for nothing; and contend that, if there 
were no restrictions on the importation of their produce, it 
would be quite impossible to raise another bushel in England 1 
And even those who are least apprehensive, stale, that if the 
free importation of foreign corn were permitted, it would bo 
sold at a lower price than would suffice to pay the cost of rais- 
ing it on any but our best soils ; and that the unavoidable 
consequence of such importation would bo, to tlirow txoo-ikirds^ 
or at least a halfy of the land of England out of cultivation 1 
In proof of this, we may mention, that, in March 1821, Mr 
Curwen stated, in his place in the House of Commons, on what 
he no doubt considered as unquestionable authority, that wheat 
might be grown in Poland at 8s. a quarter, and that 12s. or 
13s. was considered a high remunerating price ! To the same 
effect, Mr Ellman of Sussex, one of the leading agriculturists, 
stated to the Agricultural Committee of 1821, that he knew', 
from good authority, that the best Dantzic wheat might be de- 
livered at Newhaven harbour, near Lewes, free of all charges, 
at 32s. or 33s. a quarter. And the other agricultural witnesses 
examined by the Committee concurred generally in opinion, 
that, in the event of the ports being opened, foreign wheat 
might, in ordinary years, be sold in London for SOs. or 35s. ! 

Such are the assertions of the agriculturists ; and the only 
things we have to regret is, that they should be utterly with- 
out foundation. W^e say regrety for whatever the agricultu- 
ral doctors may say to the contrary, there can be no doubt 
that it would be of prodigious advantage to the public to be 
able to obtain sufficient supplies of wheat for SOs. or 35s. a 
quarter. Even such a fall of price would not be effectual 
to throw one-jyih of the land now in cultivation into pas- 
ture; at the same time that tlie reduction it would occasion 
in the rate of wages, would, by proportionally raising the rate 
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of profit, give an immense stimulus to industry in general, 
and would accelerate the progress of the country in a de- 
gree that could hardly be conceived possible. But, unfortu- 
nately, the perfect freedom of the corn-trade would procure 
us no such boon. It would indeed be a great and signal 
benefit, because it would secure us perpetual plenty, and pre- 
sent an insuperable obstacle to any very oppressive rise of prices 
in future; but it nsoould not at all depress them. They have, 
for upwards of a twelvemonth, been nearly coincident with 
what would be their lowest average limit were the ports thrown 
open; and, however extraordinary it may appear to those 
who have been accustomed implicitly to subscribe to the dog- 
mas of the late Mr Webb Hall and his Committee, we are pre- 
pared to show, that every acre of land tshich it is possible to etd^ 
tivate 'with jn'ofit at this moment^ * might be so cidlivatedy were 
every restriction and prohibition abolished^ and our artisans allows 
ed full liberty to pin chase their corn in the cheapest markets. 

To establish the perfect accuracy of this position, we shall 
subjoin a short review of the prices of corn at the principal fo- 
reign markets, beginning with that of Dantzic. Now, instead 
of 12s. or 13s. being, as Mr Curwen stated, considered by the 
Polish cultivators as a high remunerating price, jMr Oddy, who 
visited Dantzic, states, in his work on * European Commerce, * 
published in 1805, that 32s. 6d. a quarter is the lowest price 
for which any considerable supply of wheat could be pur- 
chased at Dantzic. (p. 250.) In like manner, Mr Solly, an 
extensive corn-merchant, who was formerly in business at 
Dantzic, stated to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
that when there was no direct foreign demand^ a quarter of 
'wheat might be put on board ship at Dantzic for about 
35s. ; that the freight to London would be about 4s. 6d. or 5s. 
more ; and that the expense attending its unloading and ware- 
housing there, would be an additional 3s. ; making its price 
to the importer about 43s. a quarter. {Report, p. 316.) Mr 
Solly farther stated, that when the foreign demand was consi- 
derable, the price was much higher ; and according to the data 
given in his evidence, it is plain that fine Dantzic wheat could 
not be imported into London, in ordinary years, in the event 
of our ports being opened, at less than from 55s. to 60s. a 
quarter. To the same efiect, Mr Grade of Dantzic states, in 
a letter printed in the Appendix to the Report (p. 364), that 
‘ From a calculation made out by an eminent practical land 
‘ proprietor in the adjoining province, it appears, that if land 


, * Average prices are now, the 25th of September, wheat 55s. 2d., 
rye Sis. 8d., barley 33s. Id., oats 218. 5d. 
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* could he had Jbr nothingy and reckoning upon no casuaitieSf tuc/t, 

* as a failure of the cropy extraordina'ry taxeSy requisitionsy quar- 

* iei'hig of troopsy 8fc. the mere producing prices of grain would be 

* 300 f. Prussian currency per last of Wheat, or 31s. 9(1. per quarter. 

* 150 f. per do. of R 3 ^e, or 1.5s. lOd. per do. 

* 120 f. per do. of Barley, or 123. 8d. per do. 

« 90 f. per do. of Oats, or 9s. 6d. per do. 

* To these must be added, according to the distance and de- 

* scription of grain, from 49. to 6s. a quarter for bringing the 

* produce to market, and incidental expenses on the same. ’ 
Mr Grade’s statement corresponds to a fraction with that given 
by Mr Jacob in his evidence. (^Repoify p. 374.) 

In farther corroboration of what we have just stated, we shall 
now lay before our readers a Table furnished to the Commit- 
tee by Mr Grade, of the average prices of corn at Dantzic, free 
on board, in decennial periods from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price, from ten to ten years, cf the different species of 
Corn, free on board, per quarter, in Sterling money, at T>ant- 
sde. 



Wheat, 

Ilye, 

Barley. 

Oats. 



d. 

s. 

d. 

5 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

From 1770 to 1779, in- ) 
elusive ... J 

j- 33 

9 

21 

8 

16 

1 

11 

1 

1780 to 1789 

S3 

10 

22 

1 

17 

11 

12 

4 

1790 to 1799 

43 

8 

26 

3 

19 

3 

12 

6 

1800 to 1809 

60 

0 

31 

10 

25 

1 

13 

1 

1810 to 1819 

55 

4 

31 

1 

26 

0 

20 

4 

Aggregate average price) 
of the 49 years - J 

- 45 

1 

4 

27 

2 

20 

10 

13 

10 


This authentic account agrees in every part with the state- 
ments in Mr Solly’s evidence ; and shows, that the average pi icc 
of wheat at Dantzic is at least three or four times the amount 
mentioned by Mr Curwen. 7s. or 8s. a quarter is to be added 
for the expenses of freighting, wai-ehousing, &c. in England. 

It appears, indeed, from the Report of the English Con: .1 
(Parliamentary Papers, No. 289, Session 1823-4), * that the 
average price of wheat at Dantzic in 1823 was as low as 23s. a 
quarter ; to which, if we add 3s. for putting it on board, and 
8s. as freight, insurance, and port charges in London, its price 
to the importer would be 34s. a quarter, exclusive of all 
compensation on account of damage during the voyage, and 


* The returns by the Consuls, given in this paper, only include 
the )iears 1822 and 1823. ^ 
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other ccMitlngencles. But then it is to be observe^ that although 
the average quality of the Dantzic wheat exported for England — 
and it is the price of such only that is given in the previous Table 
—is equal to the average quality of English wheat, there is a 
considerable supply of very inferior red wheat disposed of in 
the Dantzic market, partly for home consumption, and partly for 
exportation to Holland; and as the price of this inferior sort enters 
into the average given in the Consul’s return, it must have the 
effect to depress it a good deal below what it would otherwise be. 
It should also be recollected that the Continental crops were un- 
usually abundant last year, and that there was, in consequence, 
a comparatively limited exportation of wheat from Dantzic ; 
and at all events it would be worse than absurd to draw any 
general conclusions from the price of a single year, more espe- 
cially when there is tmquestionahle evidence to show that it is 
very considerably below what the Polish cultivators estimate as 
their lowest growing price, and when, therefore, it is certain 
the depression can only be of very temporary duration. * 

The total quantity of wheat exported from Dantzic to fo- 
reign countries in 1801 and 1802, the years of greatest expor- 
tation, and when the price free on board was as high as 
Gis. 6d., amounted, according to Mr Oddy (European Com- 
merce, p. 252), -to 90,019 lasts, or 945,199 quarters; of which 
G38, 148 quarters were exported to England, being at the rate 
of 319,074 quarters a year. Mr Solly is of opinion, that if the 
price of wheat in England was 80s., the ports on the Baltic and 
the north of Europe might furnish us with about a million of 
fjuarters ; but that, if the price were only 60$., not more than 
700,000 quarters could be drawn from thence. There can be 
little doubt, however, that in the event of the freedom of the 
corn trade being established, foreigners would regularly calcu- 
late on the demand of Britain, and that an increased quantity 
of corn would, in consequence, be raised for the supply of our 
markets. But, on the supposition that we imported 1,400,000 
quarters from Northern Europe, or double the quantity which 
Mr Solly thinks we should be able to procure when our prices 
■were at 60s., it would certainly fall shori of a txaentieth part of 
the total consumption of Great Britain. And as our greatest 
supplies must always be derived from these very countries, it is 
immediately seen how ridiculous it is to suppose that the perfect 
freedom of the corn trade could ever have the effect of render- 
ing us in any considerable degree dependent on foreign supplier. 

* In proof of what is stated in the text, we may mention, that^ne 
Pantzic wheat, in bond, was selling in London in the first week of 
October at 4Ss. a quarter. 2 
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Amsterdam is, next to Dantzic, the greatest corn market of 
the Continent. Now, according to the statements in the Am- 
sterdam Table of Prices, in the Report of the Committee of 1821, 
it appears, that the average price of mixed and v:hitc wheat was 
62s. a quarter in 1819, and 42s. in 1 820, when the price was con- 
sidered unusually low. The Consul’s return indeed gives only 
about 27s. as the general average price of wheat in Amsterdam 
in 1823. It must, however, be observed, that this average ne- 
cessarily embraces a large supply of wheat from the Russian 
ports, including Archangel and Petersburgh, the produce of 
which is full 1 3s. a quarter inferior to that of England, and 
that it also embraces inferior samples raised at home : For 
these reasons, we are inclined to think that the prices of mixed 
and white wheats, the superior sorts, were not a great deal 
low'er in Amsterdam last year than in 1820; though, had that 
been the case, yet as no corn of the growth of Holland is ex- 
ported from Amsterdam, we could not have obtained any con- 
siderable supply without occasioning an instant and consider- 
able rise of price. * 

The Committee of the House of Commons did not collect 
any very full or particular accounts of the price of wheat in 
France. Luckily, however, it is not difficult to supply this de- 
ficiency. The last edition of the Marquis Garnier’s excellent 
translation of the * Wealth of Nations’ (tom. 5. p. 178), con- 
tains the following Table of the price of wheat at Paris, from 
1801 to 1819, both inclusive. 


Price of the Hectolitre of Wheat at the Market of Paris. 


Years, 

Lowest Price. 

Iliglicst Price. 

Average riice. 

1801, 

- 19 fr. 19 cent. 

22 fr. 99 cent. 

21 fr. 09 cent. 

1802, 

- 23 - 55 — 

28 - 75 — 

26 - 15 — 

1803, 

. 18 - 06 — 

20-70 — 

19-38 — 

1804, 

. 13-09 — 

15-63— 

14-36 — 

1805, 

- 17 _ 60 — 

19 - 80 — 

18 - 70 — 

1806, 

- 15-91 — 

18 - 97 — 

17 - 44 — 

1807, 

- 16 - 77 — 

20-27 — 

18-52 — 

1808, 

- 13 - 80 — 

16-94 — 

15-37 — 


* At the same time that the Consul’s return makes the average 
price of wheat in Amsterdam, in 1823, about 27 b. a quarter, it makes 
its average price in Rotterdam exceed 35s — a difference which can 
only be accounted for by the greater quantity of inferior wheat in 
the former market. The Consuls ought to be instructed to specify 
the average prices of the different sorts of xcheat. When the qualities 
in the market differ so widely as at Amsterdam, no sound conclusion 
can be deduced from general averages. 
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Years. 


lowest Price. 

Highest I’ricc. 

Average Price. 

1809, 


1 1 fr. S6 cent. 

13 fr. 

42 cent. 

12 fr. 39 cent. 

1810, 


15 — 44 

— 

17 - 

50 — 

16-47 — 

1811, 


18 - 86 


20 - 

70 — 

19 _ 78 ~ 

1812, 


so - 88 


33 - 

52 — 

32-20 — 

1813, 


21 - 33 


24 - 

88 — 

23-10 — 

1814, 


15 - 46 

_ 

18 - 

10 — 

16 - 78 — 

1815, 


14 - 22 

— 

16 - 

18 — 

15 - 20 — 

1816, 


26 - 24 

— 

28 - 

22 — 

27-23 — 

1817, 

- 

31 - 08 

— 

37 - 

50 — 

34 - 29 — . 

IS 18, 

- 

22 - 98 


24 - 

60 — 

23-79 — 

1819, 

- 

16 - 85 

— 

18 - 

81 — 

17 _ 83 — 


The general average price of the nineteen years is 20 fr. 
53 cent, the hectolitre, or 30 fr. 80 cent, the septier, which, tak- 
ing the exchange at 25 fr., is c(]ual to 4'5s. Gd. the quarter. 
We may add, that Count Chaptal, in his valuable work De 
V Industrie Frangoise (Tom. I. p. 226 ), published in 1819, esti- 
mates the average price of wheat throughout France at 18 fr. 
the hectolitre, or 42s. lOd. the quarter; an estimate which cor- 
responds very closely with the English Consul’s report of the 
price of wheat at Havre in 1823. The expense of importing 
a quarter of French wheat into London amounts, w'e under- 
stand, to about 7s., which would give 50s. for its necessary 
price in this country. But France has very little surplus pro- 
duce to dispose of; so that it would be plainly impossible for 
us to import any considerable supply of PVench corn without 
occasioning an advance of price. The best informed merchants 
we have conversed with are of opinion, that, in the event of 
our restrictions being abolished, the price of French wheat in 
the London market, in ordinary years, would fluctuate from 
55s. to 65s. a quarter. 

The prices of wheat at the market of Odessa, on tlie Black 
Sea — the only port in Southern Europe from which any consi- 
derable supplies of w'heat can be obtained — are extremely fluc- 
tuating and various. In 1821, the price of wheat at Odessa 
amounted, according to Mr Tooke, to about 30s. a quarter; 
and we are Informed, by the same excellent authoritj’, that the 
charges necessarily attending the importation of wheat from 
Odessa to London would not fall short of 22s. 6d. a quarter. 
(Report, p. 226.) It must be further kept in view, that if the 
average price of English wheat was 60s., Odessa wheat w’oultl 
not, on account of its inferior quality, be worth above 48s., or 
at most 50s. ; so that it would be impossible to bring Odessa 
wheat into competition with English wheat worth 60s., unless 
its prime cost was rather below 27s., which is very rarely, if 
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ever, the case, with such qualities as are fit for exportation.— So 
much for the Continent of Europe. Let us next see what 
chance there is of the Americans deluging us with supplies of 
low priced corn. 

And first as to Canada. Mr Auldjo and Mr Hart Logan, 
two American merchants, state, that the average price o^ wheat 
in Lower Canada, when there is a demand for the English 
market, is 40s. a quarter ; that the expenses of its importation 
would be 14s., making together 5ts. ; but that,^being spring 
wheat, it is not so valuable, bj' 6s. a quarter, as Englisli wlieat. 

With regard to the United States, Mr Pitkin informs us, * 
that the prices by which the value of the wheat exported has 
been calculated at the Treasury Department in the undermen- 
tioned years, have been as follows : 


Years 


Wheat per Biisliel 
in Dollars. 

M’lionC per Quarter in 
Sterling, at 'ki. 3d. 

1811, 

• 

1 dollar 75 cents. 

5Ss. Od. 

1812, 

- 

1 _ 94 — 

6ts. 8d. 

1813, 

• 

l — 75 — 

5Ss. Od. 

1814, 

• 

0 — 00 — 

Os. Od. 

1815, 

• 

l __ 25 — 

42s. 8d. 

1816, 

- 

1 — 75 — 

58s. Od. 


There is, for some reason or other not staled, no return 
from the English Consul of the prices of corn at New York, ei- 
ther in 1822 or 1823 : But it appears, from the return of the 
Consul at Philadelphia, that the price of wheat in that city, in 
1823, was very near 5s. 8d. a bushel, or 45s. a quarter. The va- 
rious charges attending the importation of a quarter of wheat 
from New York or Philadelphia into London, amount to from 
12s. to 14s. f 

* Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, 2d ed., 

p. 112. 

t We have been obligingly favoured by Mr Hodgson, of the great 
commercial house of Cropper, Benson, & Co. of Liverpool, with the 
following statement, showing what would be the average price of the 
principal descriptions of foreign wheat in this country, if English 
sold from 52s. 3d. to 55s. 7d. a quarter. 

English, supposed to weigh 59 to 00 lljs. per tVin., 52s. .‘il. to 55s. 7d. per quarter. 

Dantzic, . . 58 to 00 — 49s. 9d. to 56s. CtL 

Netherlands • 59 to Ot) — 52s. .‘3d. to 5.5s. 7d. 

Petersburgh and Archangel, 56 to 57 39s. 1 d. to t2s. kl. 

Odessa, . . 56 to 57 — -lls. 7d. to los. 7d. 

United States of America, .58 to 00 — 5.'3s. Otl. to 5-ls. 8d. 

Canada, - - 57 to (X) — 48s. Od. to 00s. Od. 

Irish, - - 56 to 57 — 41s. 7d. to 15s. 7d. 
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Mr W^hitmore says he had been assured, by a merchant of 
the highest respectability, that the United States could not ea- 
sily furnish more than 100,000 quarters annually, and about 
500,000 barrels of flour, equal to about 312,500 quarters; and 
this estimate is strongly corroborated by the official returns 
given in Mr Pitkin’s work. (p. 111.) 

Thus, then, it appears, from evidence which it is impossible 
either to dispute or eontrovert, that in ordinm-y years, no fo~ 
reign ixheat could he imported into this country for less than from 
55s. to 60s. a quarter. It is plainly, therefore a miserable er- 
ror to suppose, that the repeal of the existing corn- laws would 
have the effect to deluge the country with foreign corn, and 
to throw a large proportion of our cultivated lands into pas- 
ture. Our prices are at , this moment belofio what would be 
their common and ordinary level, were the ports open to un- 
fettered importation. Were the restrictive system abolished, 
we should most probably become a regularly importing nation; 
and our prices w'ould, in consequence, depend on the price at 
which foreigners could afford to supply us. But w’e have suffi- 
ciently proved, that this price could not be less than from S5s. 
to 60s. a quarter ; and this therefore would, in ordinary years, 
be the loioest limit to which the home price could fall. It is 
true that there is at present a temporary glut at Uantzic, and 
some of the other Baltic ports, owing to the unusual produc- 
tiveness of the two last harvests, and the consequent decline of 
exportation to Southern Europe ; but, it is abundantly certain 
that this glut must speedily disappear, and that we could not 
reckon on obtaining any considerable supply from Uantzic in 
common years, w'ere our prices below 60s. 

When, therefore, the misrepresentations and delusions so in- 
dustriously propagated by the friends of monopoly have been 
cleared away, it is seen that the repeal of the existing Corn-laws 
would not occasion the least reduction of price, and could not, 
therefore, be productive of injury to the farmers. Neither could 
it, even in its immediate effects, be in any considerable degree 
injurious to the landlords. It will be remembered that the 
average price of w'heat in England and W^ales in 1802, 1803 and 
1S04>, years of considerable improvement, was just 61s., being 
very near the future probable average at which it would stand 
under a system of perfectly free trade; while the greater cheap- 
ness of labour, and the improvements that have since taken 
place in agriculture, would enable corn to be raised from the 
same soils at a less expense at this moment than in 1802 or 
1804. It cannot even be said that last year was by any means 
an unfavourable one to the farmers, and yet the average price 
of wheat was then only 51s. 6d. There is not, therefore, the 
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ftliadow of a reason for supposing that any land wliich it was 
possible to cultivate with a profit in J 802, 1803, and 1804, or 
in 1823 and 1824, might not be profitably cultivated under a 
system of freedom ; and if so, the abolition of the existing re- 
strictions could not occasion any decline in the present amount 
of rent. Its only effect would be to cause the abandonment 
of most of the poor lands taken into cultivation during the 
high farming mania from 1809 to 1814, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, to put an end to all hopes of its ever being again pos- 
sible to cultivate them with advantage. But the final abandon- 
ment of these lands must assuredly take place, whether we abo- 
lish the restrictions on the corn trade or not. Tlie friends of 
monopoly need not flatter themselves with the vain and de- 
lusive idea that any system that can be adopted will en- 
able them to continue the cultivation of all the inferior soils 
that were advantageously cultivated in 1813 and 1814. To 
effect this, prices would require to be forced up to 100s. 
or 120s. a quarter; and, long before they had attained this 
level, cither famine or rebellion, or both, would be raging 
throiuxhout the countrv. It is certain, therefore, that the culti- 
of these poor soils must, under any system, be indefi- 
nitcly abandoned; but it is the extreme of ignorant or inten- 
tional misrepresentation to r.flirm, that a haij' or a iJtird of the 
land of England would be thrown into pasture, by reverting to 
the sound principles of a free trade. The unbounded freedont 
of the corn trade would not render it necessary to abandon 
any but the most worthless soil?, and which ought never to 
have been bn.kcn up. 

But if the abolition of the Corn-laws would not be injurious 
to the farmers or landlords, by causing a farther reduction of 
price, it would, in other rcsi.'ccts, be singularly advantageous to 
them. Were the fs'-^cdoni r;f the corn trade established, it is 
plain that cur price* would be governed hy the average price 
of Europe, which, inasmuch as th.c weather that is unl’avour- 
able to one country is generally favourable to another, is com- 
paratively steady. As illustrative of this princi'plc, vve may ob- 
serve, that Holland, during the days of her greatest prosperity, 
was chiefly fed on in«porled corn ; and it is an undoubted fact 
that prices in Amsterdam were always comparatively moderate, 
and that they varied less than in any other market of Europe. 
It is freedom, and freedom only, that can put an effectual stop 
to those sudden and excessive fluctuations in the price of corn, 
which are so extremely ruinous to all classes of the community, 
but most of all to the farmer. When a comparatively rich and 
highly populous country like England, excludes foreign pro- 
duce from her markets, she is compelled to resort to very iufe- 
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rlof soils to obtain supplies of food. In consequence, her aver« 
age prices are raised far above the common level of sur- 
rounding countries; and therefore, when an unusually luxu- 
riant crop occurs, no relief being obtained from exportation, 
the whole surplus produce is thrown on her own markets, and 
a ruinous depression of price necessarily and unavoidably fol- 
lows. The avowed object of the Corn law of 1815,* which pre- 
vented all importation of foreign wheat for home consumption 
until the home price rose to 80s., was to keep the price steadi- 
ly up to that level. But the slightest acquaintance with the 
most obvious principles, would have taught the framers of this 
act that it would be quite ineffectual to its object. By prevent- 
ing importation, except in years when the home crops are 
deficient, we necessarily prevent the establishment of any regu- 
lar and systematic intercourse with foreign countries. Since 
1815, no Polish or American cultivator has ever been able to 
calculate on a demand from England : In consequence, no corn 
has been raised for our markets; and when our crops have 
been deficient, the inadequacy of the foreign supplies has allow- 
ed our prices to rise to an exorbitant height. Had the corn 
trade been free, the calamitous harvest of 1816, for example, 
would have been met by abundant importations, the average 
price in April that year being 653. 5d. ; but it was not ascer- 
tained that the ports would open at 80s. till the 15th of Novem- 
ber, when the season was too far advanced to admit of importation 
from the great com ports of Europe ; and in consequence, before 
the spring shipments could arrive, the average price of wheat 
had risen to 103s. 1 Id., being little short of double its price only 
twelve months before ! Owing partly to the unprecedented de- 
struction of agricultural capital that had taken place during the 
low prices of 1814, 1815 and 1816, partly to deficient harvests. 


* The Com law of 1822 is a second, though certainly not an 
improved, edition of that of 1815. It allows the importation of fo- 
reign wheat when the home price is 703. ; but if the home price be 
under 803., a duty of 17s. is imposed during the first three months, 
and of 12s. afterwards. This is really very near the same thing as 
absolute exclusion up to 80s. This law has not hitherto come into 
operation, except in the case of oats, which were admitted for im- 
portation, on payment of a duty of 6s., on the 14th of August last. 
Notwithstanding the outcry that was raised on this occasion, very 
few oats— not more, we are informed, than a supply for one day’s 
consumption — have been imported. The price of oats has only fal- 
len 5s. a quarter,, a reduction which, it is next to certain, would have 
taken place at any rate, owing to the abundant harvest. 

TUI.. XLI. xo. 81. E 
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and, more than all, to the restraints on importation, the prices 
of 1817, 1818 and 1819, were oppressively high. But mark 
the efiects of this increase of price. It led the farmers to sup« 
pose that the corn law was at length beginning to have the ef* 
tects its supporters had anticipated from it; their drooping 
spirits were in consequence revived ; fresh capital was applied 
to the land ; and this increase of tillage conspiring with favour- 
able seasons, again sunk prices to such a degree, that they fell 
in October 1822 so low as 38s. Id., the average of that year 
being only 43s. 3d. ! 

It is thus that the restrictive system is productive of double 
mischief. By preventing importation, it aggravates all the evils 
of scarcity when the home crops are deficient ; while, by forcing 
the cultivation of poor soils, and raising average prices, it pre- 
vents exportation in a year of unusual plenty, and renders the 
bounty of Providence a curse to the farmer ! So long as we 
support the existing corn laws, we shall have the same incessant 
alternation of ruinously low and oppressively high prices which 
we have experienced since 1815. At one time our ears will be 
stunned with the complaints of the agriculturists; and when 
these have subsided, they will be assailed with the louder and 
more piercing and menacing cries of the manufacturing popu- 
lation — with the noise of radical rebellions, and fresh suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus act ! The low prices of the re- 
strictive system cannot be otherwise than ephemeral ; for these 
low piices, by destroy ijjg agricultural capital, and driving bad 
land out of cultivation, necessarily diminish the supply, and oc- 
casion an unmeasured increase of price on the occurrence of the 
first unfavourable harvest. But it is material to observe, that 
while this increase of price is fatal to the great mass of the con- 
sumers, it is of no real advantage to the agriculturists ; for, by at- 
tracting additional capital to the soil, and extending cultivation, 
the supply is again increased ; and, instead of their extravagant 
expectations being realized, the first luxuriant harvest again 
plunges them into the abyss of poverty and misery I Such 
is the practical and real operation of this monstrous system. 
Alternately productive of famine and excess, it is equally ruin- 
ous to the agricultural and the manufacturing and commercial 
classes ; and, if not put down, it will certainly end by destroy- 
ing the capital of both, and by sinking all classes, high as well 
as low, below the level of what was originally lowest. 

It is much worse than absurd to suppose that fluctuation 
of price can bo avoided so long as the restrictive system is 
maintained. But suppose it could — suppose that, by exclud- 
ng foieign corn when the home price is below a certain 
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limit, and burning the surplus produce in plentiftd 5^tor»— 
for it would require some such expedient — ^it were possible 
to maintain the nome prices steadily at about 80s., still it is 
easy to see that it would be infinitely better for the farmers were 
they to be allowed to settle at the fair and natural level of 55s. 
or 60s. If prices become stationary at the lower limit of 55s. 
or 60s., the rent, wages of labour, and other outgoings of the 
•farmer, will all be proportionally adjusted : If they are raised 
to the higher limit of 80s., rent, wages, &c. will sustain a cor- 
responding increase. It is impossible, however, as we have re- 
peatedly demonstrated, to raise wages without reducing profits s 
so that it is unquestionably true, that instead of high prices 
being really advantageous to the farmer, they are distinctly and 
completely the reverse. The object of the farmer, as of all 
other producers, must always be to derive the greatest possible 
profit from his capital ; and it is absolutely certain that profits 
invariably fall as prices rise, and rise as prices fall. The price 
of wheat in Illinois and Indiana does not amount to one-third 
of its price in England ; and yet an Illinois or Indiana farmer, 
with a capital of lOOOZ., would derive as much profit from it as 
an English farmer would derive from a capital of 3000/. or 4000/. 
It appears, therefore, that the real and permanent interests 
of the farmers and consumers are precisely the same; and 
that a permanently high price of produce, supposing it could 
be maintained, would not be less injurious to the one class than 
the other. 

It is just as idle to suppose that the monopoly system can be 
of any real advantage to the landlords. There can be no doubt 
that it would be much better for them to be secured in the re- 
gular payment of somewhat lower rents, than to be perpetually 
exposed, as they must be during the continuance of the restric- 
tive system, to the non-payment of the higher rents that may 
be promised them in high-priced years. It is, moreover, the 
extreme of folly to suppose, that a system, which is so deeply 
injurious to the other classes 'of the community, can be really 
beneficial to the landlords. Whatever immediate advantage 
they may derive from it, can only be fleeting and illusory, inas- 
much as it must be purchased at the expense of those with whom 
their own interests are inseparably and indissolubly connected. 
If prices were steady, the landlord’s rents would also be steady- 
Instead of being deluded by expectations of augmented reve- 
nue, which will never be realized, he would be able to form a 
precise notion of the extent of his income and his resources, 
and would be able to proportion his expenditure to his means. 

There is a passage in Sir Matthew Decker’s ‘ Essay on the 

E 2 
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Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade,* which the landlords 
would do well to consider before they come to the conclusion, 
that they would be injured by the abolition of the restric- 
tive system. ‘ Every home commodity,’ says Sir Matthew', 

* will, in a free trade, find its natural level ; for, though that 

* fluctuates, as of necessity it must, according to fhc plenti- 
‘ fulness and scarcity of the seasons ; yet, for home consunip- 
‘ tion, every home commodity must have great advantage over 

* the foreign, as being upon the spot, and free from freigh*-, 
‘ insurance, commission, and charges, which, on the produce 
‘ of lands, being all bulky commodities, must in general be 

* about 15 per cent.; and a greater advantage cannot be given 
‘ without prejudice; for 15 per cent, makes a great difference 
‘ in the price of necessaries, betwreen the nation selling and 
‘ the nation buying, and is a great difficulty on the latter ; bivt 

* arising from the natural course of things, cannot be heljjctl ; 

* though it is a sufficient security to the landholders^ that foreign- 

* ers can never import more necessaries than are ahsoluUhj requir- 

* ed ; and I presume they have in such cases more charity than 

* to starve the people merely for the sake of an imaginary profit, 

* which yet would prove their ruin in the end ; Jor it is a fallacy 

* and an absurdity to think to keep tqj the value of lands, by op-> 

* pr'essions on the people that cramp their trade ; for if trade dc- 

* dines, the common people must either come upon the parish, 

* or fly for business to our neighbours, — in the first case, be- 
‘ coming a heavy tax on the rich, and instead of buying the 

* produce of their lands, having it given to them ; and, in the sc- 
‘ cond case, when the consumers arc gone, what price will the 
‘ produce of land bear ? ’ p. 56. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the abolition of the re- 
strictions on importation would be merely innoxious to the 
landlords. The truth is, that it would be greatly and signally 
beneficial to them. Not only would the landlords gain bv the 
genera] improvement that would infallibly result from thcVrec- 
doni of the corn trade, but thej' would also be relieved from a 
burden, which, at this moment, presses heavily on their estates, 
and threatens, at no distant period, to absorb the whole of their 
rents. It is almost unneessary to say, that 'W'e allude to the 
poor-rates. Were it not for the extreme variations in the price 
of corn, the payments to able-bodied labourers, which consti- 
tute full three-fourths of the total assessment, might be entirely 
dispensed with. But so long as we continue to act on a system, 
which necessarily occasions the most tremendous fluctuations of 
price, it is, we are afraid, rather visionary to think of getlimr 
rid of this burden. Wages, though they are ultimately regu- 
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lated by the price of necessariesy do not vary directly and im- 
mediately with their variations. Prices, and consequently wages, 
are reduced by a succession of abundant harvests; but wages do 
not, and cannot rise tbe moment the harvest becomes deficient, 
and prices attain the famine level. And if, in such circum- 
stances, the labourers of a densely peopled country like Eng- 
land, where their condition can never be very prosperous, were 
not partly provided for by extrinsic assistance, the probability, 
or rather, we should say, the certainty, is, that rebellion and in- 
testine commotion would ensue, and that the security of pro- 
perty would be completely subverted. Those, therefore, who 
are really desirous of freeing the country from the great and 
constantly increasing burden of poor-rates, ought above all to 
direct their efforts to procure the abolition of those restric- 
tions which, by causing excessive fluctuations in the price of 
necessaries, expose the poor to misery and famine, and disable 
them for providing for themselves. Abolish the Corn-laws, and 
the abolition of all rates levied on account of the able-bodied 
poor will be a measure that may be carried with equal facility 
and security. But if the landloi'ds will not consent to the es- 
tablishment of a sj'stem of freedom, let them not deceive them- 
selves by supposing that the pressure of the poor-rates will ever 
be eflcctually diminished. If they will have monopoly, they 
must take all its consequences along with it; and they must nei- 
ther murmur nor repine, should every shilling of their rents be 
ultimately required for the support of workhouses and beggars. 

We have thus, we think, incontrovortibly shown, that the 
abolition of the coim-laws would be extremely advantageous both 
to farmers and landlords. But, supposing we are wrong in this 
conclusion, and that these classes would really suffer consider- 
able injury from their abolition, still w’c should not on that ac- 
count consider it a measure the less imperiously demanded by 
every consideration of sound policy. If the corn-laws be really 
beneficial to the producers, they must, for the same reason, be 
really injurious to the consumers. If they enrich the agricul- 
turists, by securing them higher prices than they would obtain 
under a free system, they must, to the same extent, impoverish 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, who arc compelled 
to pay these artificially enhanced prices; while, by raising the 
rale of wages, they must lower the profits of stock, and operate 
to force capital out of the country. Nothing, indeed, but the ex- 
treme importance of the subject could induce us to stop for a 
single moment to argue with those who suppose that high prices 
can, under any circumstances, be advantageous to a natit>n. To 
facilitate production, and to make comnindiiics cheaper and 
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more easily obtained, are the grand motives which stimulate the 
inventive powers of genitis, ana which lead to the discovery and 
improvement of machines, and processes for saving labour and 
diminishing cost ; and it is plain that no system of commercial 
legislation deserves to be supported, which does not conspire to 
promote the same objects. But instead of promoting, the corn- 
laws violently counteract them. By preventing the importa- 
tion of food from the cheapest markets, they raise its price, and 
force a large proportion of the capital and industry of the coun- 
try to engage in a comparatively disadvantageous employment. 
Such a system cannot be maintained without leading to ultimate 
ruin. High prices are never advantageous, but the reverse. 
The lower the price for which any commodity can be obtained, 
so much the better. When the labour required to produce, or 
the money required to purchase, a sufficient supply of corn is 
diminish^, it is as clear as the sun at noon day, that more la- 
bour or money must remain to produce or purchase the other 
necessaries and conveniences or human life, and that the a- 
mount of national wealth and comforts must be proportionally 
augmented. Those who suppose that a real rise of prices can 
ever be a means of improving the general condition of the coun- 
try, might, with equal reason, suppose that it would be improw 
^ by throwing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying 
its most powerful machines ! The opinions of such persons are 
not only opposed to the plainest and most obvious principles of 
ecoiiomical science, but they are opposed to the obvious sug- 
gestions of common sense, and the universal experience of man- 
kind. 

But there are other considerations which serve to show still 
more strongly the expediency of abolishing the corn-laws. It 
appears from the census of 1821, that the agriculturists do not 
amount to a third of the whole population of Great Britain ; and 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the disastrous consequences that 
would infallibly result in so densely peopled a country, from any 
considerable falling off in the foreign demand for the products of 
the other classes. But how can we expect to sell if we will not 
buy ? How can we expect to supply all the world with manu- 
factured commodities, if we will not take their raw produce in 
pa^'ment? What has lately occurred in America ought, if any 
thing can, to make us pause in the course we are now pursuing. 
The grand and only popular argument of the supporters of the 
new Tariff, was entirely bottomed on the cornrlaws of England, 

‘ It is vain, ’ said they in answer to the opposers of the measure, 

* that you dwell on the advantage of that freedom of trade which 

♦ 3 ’ou cannot enjoy. England is now deluging the Union with 
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* manufactured goods, but will she take our raw produce in cx- 
‘ change ? Is there any reciprocity in her proceedings ? Has 

* she admitted a single bushel of foreign corn, the staple pro> 

‘ duct of our country, into her markets during the last three 
‘ years ? Is it not absurd, then, to expect to continue your coni- 

* merce with a nation acting on such exclusive principles ? 

* Ought we not rather to profit by her example ; and, as she 

* excludes our corn, does not sound policy dictate the pro. 

* priety of excluding her manufactures, and of raising up an. 

* internal manufacturing population in the Union, sufficient to 
‘ take off the surplus produce of our agriculturists?* It would 
be extremely easy to show the fallacy of these arguments ; but 
they were specious, popular, and effectual to their object. The 
new tariff bill has received the sanction of the President; and 
the commerce of England with the United States must in fu- 
ture be carried on with Infinitely less advantage to both parties. 
Nor is this a solitary example. The same retaliatory spirit— 
the same desire to avenge prohibitions by prohibitions — has been 
strongly manifested in the North of Europe ; and if we do not 
resort to sounder principles, there is but too much reason to fear 
that the consequences will be fatally injurious to the manufac- 
turing prosper!^, and consequently to the power and glory, of 
the empire. 

In order to simplify the ooneideration of this great question, 
we have argued thus far on the supposition, that the public bur- 
dens with which the agriculturists of Britain are affected, would 
not prevent their maintaining a successful competition with fo- 
reigners. This, however, has been stoutly denied ; and as much 
stress has been laid on this point in the recent discussions, both 
in and out of Parliament, we shall now briefly advert to it. 

Had the effect of tithes, and the other burdens exclusively af- 
fecting agriculture, merely been, as Dr Smith supposed, to make 
an equal deduction from the rent of the landlord, they could 
have had no influence whatever on prices, and there would 
have been an end of this question. But as it has been esta- 
blished that tithes do not fall on rent, but on the consumers, in 
consequence of their making an equivalent addition to the price 
of raw produce, it is contended, that, in the event of the ports 
being opened for the free importation of foreign corn, justice 
to the home growers would require that it should be burdened 
with a duty equal to the tithe. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that all foreign corn imported must be paid for^ lilher di-^ 
recUy or indirectly^ by the exportation of some species of maim~ 
jdetured goods ; and it is therefore clear, that the home pro- 
ducers of coi'n have not even the vestige of a claim to a pro- 
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tecting duly on the importation of foreign corn, unless they 
can show that the tithes, and other taxes falling on raw pro- 
duce, exceed those which fall on manufactured goods. How- 
ever oppressive we suppose taxation to be — though it added a 
hundred or a thousand per cent, to the price of commotlities— 
still, if it afibeted them all equally, it would leave their rela- 
tive values exactly where it found them ; and if it did this, 
it is clear to demonstration that it could not possibly render 
any particular class less able than the others to withstand the 
unfettered competition of foreigners, and could not, therefore, 
entitle them to a protecting duty. But if higher duties be laid 
on a particular class of commodities, the case is different. Ifj 
for example, while the duly on commodities in general is only 
10 per cent., a duty of 20 per cent, were laid on a particular 
class, their price must rise 10 per cent, higher than the price 
of the rest, in order to maintain their producers in the same 
relative situation as before. It is plain, however, that in the 
event of the ports being opened to the importation of every de- 
scription of foreign goods free of duty, the producers of the 
heavily, taxed commodities will be deprived of the means of limit- 
ing their supply, and consequently of raising their price, so as to 
indemnify them for the excess of the tax. The 10 per cent, excess 
of duty would then really operate as a bounty on the iniportation 
of the class of commodities on which it is charged ; and if it 
■were not defeated by a protecting duly of 10 per cent., the 
home producers of that class would be placed in a relatively 
disadvantageous situation, and would abandon their business. 

Still, how'ever, this principle only holds in the case of duties 
affecting products. If a direct tax of 10 per cent, 
were laid exclusively on the hats produced in England, and on no 
other commodity, the hatters w’ould most likely be ruined were 
foreigners permitted to import hats duty free. All manufactur- 
ed goods are produced under the same, or, at all events, under 
very similar circumstance- ; so much so, lliat foreign competi- 
tion must either be injurious to all the manuficturers of a par- 
ticular description of goods, or to none. But in agriculture 
the case is otherwise. Corn is produced under very different 
circumstances, or from soils of very different degrees of ferti- 
lity ; and though the cultivators of the worst lands in tillage at 
any particular period might be injuriously affected by the unre- 
stricted admission of foreign corn, the other cultivators, instead 
of being injured, would be really benefited by the rise of profit 
which must always follow every permanent rcdttclion in the price 
of raAv produce. Thus, suppose no duties are imposed on ma- 
nufactured commodities, and that the ports are thrown open to 
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the importation of foreign corn, without any protecting duty to 
balance the tithe — the whole effect of such a measure would be, 
tp cause such a small additional quantity of bad land to be 
thrown out of tillage as would enable the cultivators to obtain 
eleven quarters for the same outlay that had previously been re- 
quired to produce ten quarters. As soon as this contraction of 
tillage had been effected, the farmers would have nothing to 
fear from foreign competition. They would still obtain the 
same rate of profit that was obtained by the undertakers of o- 
other businesses ; and the consumers would be able to purchase 
their corn for cent, less than if a protecting duty had 

been imposed. 

But though it is thus most certainly true, that the culti- 
vators are always in a condition to relieve themselves of such 
taxes as affect them to a greater extent than they affect the 
other classes of society ; yet, as they can only do this by con- 
tracting tillage, and withdrawing capital from the cultivation of 
inferior soils, the effect of admitting foreign corn without a pro- 
tecting duty equivalent to the excess of taxation affecting the 
home-growers, would be to cause a diminution of rent. Rent 
consists of the difference between the produce obtained from 
the best and worst lands under cultivation ; and if, by admitting 
foreign corn duty free, bad land should be thrown out of culti- 
vation, the rent of the landlords would be reduced, and their 
relative situation lowered. Although, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the cultivators that any countervailing 
duty should be laid on raw produce imported from abroad ; still, 
if it be really true that higher duties are laid on the raw pro- 
duce raised at home than on manufactured goods, justice to the 
landlords requires that a duty should be laid on all foreign raw 
produce equivalent to the excess of duty affecting home prodtice. 
Such a duty, by fitting all classes equally to withstand foreign 
competition, will preserve them in the same relative situation 
after the opening of the ports as previously, and will treat all 
parties, as they ever ought to be treated, with the same equal 
and impai'tial justice. 

It has been doubted whether, putting the question on this 
ground, the only tenable one on which it can be put, whether 
manufactured goods bo not really as heavily taxed as raw pro- 
duce; and whether, therefore, any duty should be laid on fo- 
reign corn. But we would rather err on the side of too much 
protection as of too little ; and, to put to rest all cavilling on the 
subject, we should not object, in the event of the ports being 
thrown open, to an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, being laid 
on all foreign com when imported for home consumption. The 
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freedom of the corn trade would, as we have already shown, 
relieve the landlords of the greater part of the Poor-rates, and 
the 10 per cent, ad valorem duty would be a much greater pro- 
tection than they are entitled to on account of the tithe, which' 
is never fully exacted. 

We have already seen, that the average price at which fo- 
reign wheat might be imported into England in ordinary years, 
would be from 55s. to 60s. a quarter ; and we would therefore 
propose, in order to get rid of the trickery and fraud insepa- 
rable from the average system, that the ad valorem duty of 10' 
per cent, should be converted into a fixed duty of 6s. a quarter 
on wheat, and other grain in proportion. So high a duty 
would undoubtedly be very favourable to die landlords, by se- 
curing them against all risk of foreign corn ever being disposed' 
off for less than 60s. But the vast advantages that would result 
from the freedom of the cmrn trade, and the total abolition of 
all restrictions and fetters on importation, should induce the 
public to waive all objections to its imposition. Its magnitude, 
too, would take from the landlords every pretence for affirming 
that they had been harshly treated, or that their interests had 
been sacrificed to those of others. If th^ should object to 
such a measure, their motives would be obvious to the whole 
world. It would immediately be seen, that they had resolved 
to place and maintain their interests in direct opposition to those 
of the community in general ; — that they had determined to pur- 
chase a hollow and imaginary advantage, by supporting a sys- 
tem of domestic policy which must at no distant period involve 
them in that ruin it will assuredly entail on the country. 

The imposition of a duty of 6s. on foreign wheat, would re- 
quire that an equivalent bounty should be granted on English 
wheat when exported. This bounty would only have to be paid 
in years when the home crops were unusually productive ; for, 
under a free system, we should generally be an importing 
nation. 

We have already stated enough to show the futility of the 
real or affected apprehensions of the country being deluged 
with foreign corn, in the event of the restrictive system being 
abolished. But supposing we imported infinitely more foreign 
corn than we should certainly do, still, as the benefits of com- 
merce are always reciprocal, as the whole markets of the world 
would be open to us,- and as those from whom we purchased 
corn would be equally interested with ourselves in the conti- 
nuance of the traffic, we could run no possible risk of being de- 
prived of our accustomed supplies. This point, and the gene- 
ral advantages that would result from the freedom of the corn 
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trado in establkhlng a more intimate union among nations, in 
perpetuating and securing the blessings of peace, and in miti- 
gating the horrors of war, have been most ably illustrated by 
Mr Whitmore in the admirable pamphlet, the title of which is 
prefixed to this article. 

‘ Another objection, ’ says Mr Whitmore, ‘ frequently taken to 
the adopting of a more natural system with respect to our trade in 
corn, is, that to depend on foreign countries for any portion of so 
important an article as corn, is full of danger : that, owing to caprice 
or hostile feeling on the part of any of the countries from whence 
our supplies are drawn, an obstacle might be interposed to our ob« 
taining the quantity required ; and this happening in a moment of 
dearth, might be attended with very serious consequences. In the 
first place, 1 have endeavoured to show, that the monopoly system 
would have a direct and inevitable tendency to produce this effect ; 
and, therefore, if danger were to be apprehended from our habitual 
dependence on other countries, it would be necessary for the Legis-= 
lator to balance and weigh the evils of which both might be produc- 
tive ; and I am quite confident, that even admitting the force of this 
objection, the preponderance of evil would be on the side of our pre- 
sent system. But is the objection valid ? 1 think not ; for, let us 

see what its consequences would be. It will be allowed that the be- 
nefit of ail trade is reciprocal, and that the nation exporting a com- 
modity has at least an equal interest in the continuance of that 
branch of its trade, as the one importing it. Indeed, formerly, under 
the old notion of a balance of trade, export was the sole good, and 
import of any thing but the precious metals, the evil of trade. But, 
without alluding to those exploded notions, every one will admit, 
that it must be beneficial for a country to export its surplus pro- 
duce. If, however, there be one species of export more than 
another, in which an agricultural country is directly interested, it 
is obviously that of corn. It is necessarily the staple commo- 
dity, in the growth of which the bulk of its* population must be 
employed. Other raw articles may be raised, and may be of great 
importance ; but they are commonly confined to particular situa- 
tions and particular soils ; whereas corn is the produce of all soils, 
the growth of every situation. That it should, therefore, bear such 
a price as will remunerate the grower for the expenses to which 
he has been subject in producing it, is there a matter of almost uni- 
versal concern. Is it then probable that the government of such a 
country would stop the export of that article, in the sale of which 
all are interested ? The effect of which must be to produce a glut 
of corn in its own markets ; an efiect, as we well know, sufficiently 
embarassing in a country, whose attention is directed to a thousand 
other objects and a thousand other interests, but which would there 
be a dreadful visitation to nearly the whole population. Would 
it do so at any time ? but, above all, would it do so at a moment 
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when a war cither had begun, or w’as impending; when it would be 
particularly desirable to conciliate rather than alienate the minds of 
the people ; and, when an increase and not a diminution of the re« 
venue was equally to be wished for? 

* If the government of a country was mad enough to take such a 
step, w^ould the people submit to it? I believe not. I believe no 
government on earth, were it ever so despotic, could long continue 
a system so fraught with ruin ; and the rapid and almost miraculous 
downfall of the colossal power of Buonaparte, arising as it did in a 
great measure from the feeling elicited on account of this very at- 
tempt to fetter trade, is an awful and most useful lesson to all go- 
vernments. 

‘ Upon this subject, however, we may proceed upon proof and 
experience, and need not, therefore, trust to general reasoning. It 
is well known that this country constantly imports nearly all the 
hemp it uses ; it is equally clear, that, if deprived of it, the conse- 
quences to us, a maritime and commercial people, would be to the 
last degree injurious. If there be one article more than another, of 
which an hostile countr)'^ would wish to deprive us, it would be tin’s 
very article of hemp, which may be fairly CvUii-idcred the sinews of 
naval warfare. But were we ever deprived of it? was there ever 
^ny serious obstruction, either to our naval armaments or to our 
pommercial speculations, arising from a deficiency of this important 
article? If not, it is chimerical to imagine that we should ever be 
deprived of the corn w^e are in the habit of importing. But if no 
dangers are to be apprehended from this trade, are there no advan- 
tages accruing from it ? Without reference to the question of pro- 
fit, which is all in favour of it, let us consider it in a moral point ol* 
view. Alliances, it will be admitted, wdth foreign nations, are in the 
present state of society e>sentially necessar}^ both wiili a view to the 
continuance of peace, and as a support in war. These we often 
purchase by immense subsidies, and too commonly find that the 
friendship we thus endeavour to secure is hollow and unsubstantial : 
it rests upon no firm basis, it is the growth of no settled principle, 
Xind, if preserved during the moment tjf paying tlie subsidy, which is 
not always tlie case, it leaves nothing behind it, no sense of gratitude 
remains, no amicable feeling is created, nothing to counteract those 
envious jealousies, and heart-burnings which the coIJiision of interests 
and rivalry of power ever produce among nations. It is far otherwise 
when trade upon liberal principles is established : benefiting one 
countrj', it ever advances the interest of the other. In fixing by 
Jaws as immutable as those by which the level of the ocean is pre- 
served, that nations in different climates and in different stages of so- 
ciety shall each possess a something which the others want, the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the universe has estabti^^hed a princijile of harmony, 
of union, and of concord, to counteract the brutal ferocity and sa- 
vage enmity of man. It mitigates the horrors of war, it heightens 
ihe blessings, and prolongs the duration of peace. It is the balm 
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poured into the bitter cup of dissension, and anger, and jealousy, 
by which one nation is separated from another : it is the tie disre- 
garded often by the careless observer or mere politician, but of ada- 
mantine strength, by which man is linked to his fellow man* 

^ Let us, then, seriously reflect what may be the consequences 
with respect to our foreign relations, if we attempt to counteract 
this beautiful and harmonious dispensation in so important an article 
as the corn trade. It will separate us still more widely from the na- 
tions of Europe ; it will turn still more decidedly the channel of trade 
from our own portion of the globe to those more distant regions, 
with which, however beneficial the trade may be, it cannot be other- 
wise than of a more precarious and uncertain nature ; it will shut 
us up in jealous exclusion from the more civilized and more powerful 
parts of the world ; it will raise us up a host of enemies throughout 
the whole Continent of Europe ; it will weaken our influence in peace, 
and increase our danger in war : it will, by forcibly diverting the ap- 
plication of capital from manufactures to agriculture, raise up power- 
ful competitors to dispute with us the possession of the more distant 
markets of the world. 

f All are now jealous of our power ; all look with envy at our ma- 
ritime and commercial superiority ; all hate that right of search so 
essential to its preservation. Let us beware how, to these sources 
of irritation and hostility, we add the positive injury our corn laws in- 
flict upon the interests of the nations around us — injuries which our 
ancestors never dreamt of inflicting, and which are equally opposed 
to the intelligence of the age as to our own true interests. But the mo- 
nopoly system neither Can nor will last. Nature is too powerful an 
antagonist for man to oppose. By some of her throes and convulsions, 
she will at length overturn all the feeble obstructions he endeavours to 
place in her course. But we cannot be subdued, nor can she be vindi- 
cated, without causing immense misery ; and we shall be the sufferers. 
Killed with kindness, oppressed and suffocated with protection, the 
agriculturist will at length perceive that he is pursuing an ignis fa- 
tuusy which will lead him on to his destruction. Let him take 
warning by the sufferings of the present period ! Let him read aright 
the signs of the times, and trace the evil to its true source! It 
is in his power to avert a recurrence of distress; and, proceed- 
ing upon the sober, solid ground of good sense and liberal feel- 
ing, he may again see his fields smiling around him, and ensure to 
himself and to his posterity all that substantial comfort and real hap- 
piness, which, until the present disastrous moment, ever attended tlie 
country gentleman and the farmer of England. But until the agri- 
culturists generally do alter their feelings upon this subject — until 
they will look at it calmly, and not under the influence of irritation 
and passion, the Legislature cannot act. All interests ought to be 
effectually represented ; and most especially do I wish to see the 
landed interest preserve their weight and influence in the House of 
Commons. That they do possess it, was clearly manifested in the 
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dfscussions of the last Session. The question then rests as it ought 
to do witli them ; and if they choose to continue the present sys- 
tem, it must continue. 

* But again 1 would implore them to weigh calmly the whole of 
the arguments upon this subject, and, above all, to watch narrowly 
the consequences which will ensue. And let them not imagine, that 
when high prices again return, as with a small deficiency they most, 
let them not imagine that their difficulties are then over. Great and 
ruinous fluctuation of price, it cannot be too often repeated, is the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of the present system ; and 
they may be assured, that, in proportion to the vibration of the pen- 
dulum on one side, will be its oscillation on the other. ’ pp. 76-^4*. 

Had agriculture been at this moment in a very prosperous 
state ; had prices been as high as 70s. or 80s. the quarter, and had 
improvement been making a rapid progress, the opening of the 
ports might have been objected to on the ground that it would 
give a violent shock to agricultural industry, and be the means 
of destroying a considerable quantity of agricultural capital. 
But such is not our situation. Our prices are now as low as 
the common level of the Continent. All that revulsion and de- 
rangement which must always be occasioned by the transition 
from one system of policy to another, has already taken place. 
Rents and wages have been reduced ; a good deal of bad land 
has been thrown out of cultivation ; and industry is now accom- 
modated to a new order of things. This, then, is of all others 
the most favourable moment for striking a decisive blow at the 
restrictive system. Circumstances, beyond the reach of control, 
have paved the way for its immediate abolition. Ministers are 
most justly entitled to the public thanks for the measures they 
have already introduced for freeing industry and commerce from 
the shackles imposed in a less enlightened age ; and we trust 
they will not throw aw’ay the opportunity now afforded of com- 
pleting the system they have so happily begun ; but that they 
will earn for themselves a new and more powerful claim on the 
gratitude of the country, by ridding it at once and forever, of 
the monstrous and intolerable nuisance of Corn .Laws. 


Art. IV. A 2 hur in Germany^ and some of the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822. 
In two volumes 12mo. pp. 816. Edinburgh, 1831. 

^T'here is a sensible improvement, wc think, of late year.s, in 
the quality of our books of travels. The merited failure 
of so many dull tourists has pat our authors, we suppose, on 
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their mettle^ and pur publishers on iheir guard ^nd since 
travelling has become so extremely common, an ambitious 
man is not so much tempted to make the public the confidant 
of his smnmer excursions, or to believe that all which was new 
^ him must be instructive to intelligent readers. 7%/s, at any 
rate, we can safely say, is a very agreeable and respectable 
work — and, though it leads us through some of the most ac- 
cessible and best known parts of Europe, will be found to con- 
vey to most readers a great deal of new information, in a very 
pleasing form. 

The author, though he has modestly withheld his name, is 
evidently a person of education and general intelligence — ^inde- 
pendent in his sentiments, and calm in his judgments — who has 
taken pains to see things with Ills own eyes, and to estimate 
them by his own reason — a little too rigid, perhaps, as to mo- 
rals — and a little too much a latitudinarian as to politics-— 
.speaking of the fine arts rather sensibly, than with science or 
feeling — rather caricaturing manners and institutions, and yet 
delineating characters and estimating literature with something 
of timidity and reserve — writing clearly and with spirit, though 
often both inelegantly and inaccurately — sometimes exaggerat- 
ing unconsciously, and sometimes indulging wilfully in para- 
doxes, from the love of effect — ^not very graceful in liis plea- 
santries, and not very picturesque in his descriptions. 

His book, in short, is not without its faults ; but yet we must 
say, that we do not recollect to have met with a more reason- 
able traveller, — or indeed with many authors of any description, 
who have more successfully united amusement with solid in- 
formation, or entered on so great a variety of subjects, with so 
little hazard of being represented as either tedious or super- 
ficial. 

He conducts us from Strasburgh along the Rhine, by Man- 
heim, Heidelberg and Fi’ankfort, to Weimar and Jena; — ^and 
then by Leipsic to Dresden, Cassel and Gottingen — thence to 
Hanover and Berlin, and through Silesia, and by Cracow and 
Moravia to Vienna — closing by a sweep through Styria to Car- 
niola, and the shores of the Adriatic. In this long route, he 
has not only given us a clear description and intelligent ac- 
count of all the remarkable places he visited— but has also 
contrived to include in his two neat little duodecimos by far the 
best account of the extraoi’dinary condition of the German uni- 
versities, the modern literature of the country — the finances 
and recent political changes of Prussia — the plica polorn'ca-— 
and a variety of other curious things that is anywhere to be 
found in our language. As we mean rather to recommend his 
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book to our readers, than to make a theme of it for ourselves, 
we shall give but a few specimens of his manner, and leave them 
to be judged of by themselves. 

The most curious part of the book, perhaps, is the account of 
the Universities, which are all nearly on the same footing, though 
the details are given chiefly in reference to that of Jena, which 
was the first which happened to come under the author’s obser- 
vation. There is generally a vast establishment of lecturing 
professors, — at Jena no less than twenty-eight regularly on the 
foundation, besides a score of extraordinary teachers. The re- 
gular men have salaries of less than 80/. and exact a fee of 
about 1 5s. for their lectures, though that is often beat down by 
a sturdy higgler to a still smaller sum. The whole annual ex- 
pense of a student is usually under 75/., and yet the total num- 
ber at Jena has not averaged of late more than 400. They 
live about in the town, as at our Scottish colleges, and have no 
connection with their teachers but at the hour of lecture. The 
effect of this want of discipline and controul, however, we are 
sorry to say, has been much more pernicious in the case of 
these disorderly Teutonic youths, than in that of our sober 
countrymen ; and it is chiefly in reference to the gross disorders 
in which they systematically indulge, that we have spoken of 
the extraordinary condition of these seminaries of learning. 
Almost the whole of the young men, or Burscheriy as they term 
themselves, are united in a sort of secret society, for the pur- 
pose chiefly, as it would seem, of what, in their slang language, 
they term renoxvning and scandalizing^ that is, doing things to 
annoy and astonish the sober citizens, or fighting duels with 
each other. The following is a part of our author’s very pic- 
turesque account of these votaries of the Muses. 

‘ Once outside of the class-room, the Burschen show themselves 
a much less orderly race. If they submit to be ruled one hour daily 
by a professor, they rule him, and every other person, during all the 
rest of the four-and-twenty. The duels of the day are generally 
fought out early in the morning ; the spare hours of the forenoon and 
afternoon are spent in fencing, in renowning — that is, in doing things 
which make people stare at them, and in providing duels for the mor- 
row. In the evening, the various clans assemble in their commerz- 
houses, to besot themselves with beer and tobacco ; and it is long 
after midnight before the last strains of the last songs die away upon 
the streets. Wine is not the staple beverage, for Jena is not in a 
wine country, and the students have learned to place a sort of pride 
in drinking beer. Yet, with a very natural contradiction, over their 
pots of beer they vociferate songs in praise of the grape, and swing 
their jugs with as much glee as a Bursche of Heidelberg brandishes 
his romer of lihenish. 1 
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A band of these young men, thus assembled in an alehouse in 


the evening, presents as strange a contrast as can well be imagined 
to all correct ideas, not only of studious academical tranquillity, 
but even of respectable conduct ; yet, in refraining from the nightly 
observances, they would think themselves guilty of a less pardonable 
dereliction of their academic character, and a more direct treason 


against the independence of Germany, than if they subscribed to the 
Austrian Observer, or never attended for a single hour the lectures 
for which they paid. Step into the public room of that inn, on the 
opposite side of the market>place, for it is the most respectable in 
the town. On opening the door, you must use your ears, not your 
eyes, for nothing is 5'et visible except a dense mass of smoke, oc- 
cupying space, concealing every thing in it and beyond it, illuminat- 
ed with a dusky light, y'ou know not how, and sending forth from its 
bowels all the varied sounds of mirth and revelry. As the eye gra- 
dually accustoms itself to the atmosphere, human visages are seen 
dimly dawning through the lurid cloud ; then pewter jugs begin to 
glimmer faintly in their neighbourhood ; and, as the smoke from the 
phial gradually shaped itself into the friendly Asmodeus, the man 
and his jug slowly assume a defined and corporeal form. You can 
now totter along between the two long tables which have sprung up, 
as if by enchantment ; by the time you have reached the huge stove 
at the farther end, you have before you the paradise of German 
Bursclien, — destitute only of its Houris. Every man with his bonnet 
on his head, a pot of beer in his hand, a pipe or segar in his mouth, 
and a song upon his lips, never doubting but that he and his compa- 
nions are training themselves to be the regenerators of Europe, — that 
they are the true representatives of the manliness and independence 
of the German character, and the only models of a free, generous, 
and high-minded youth. They lay their hards upon their jugs, and 
vow the liberation of Germany ; they stop a second pipe, or light a 
second segar, and swear that the Holy Alliance is an unclean thing!’ 
L 156-160. 


* The students who have not thought proper to join any of these 
associations are few in number, and, in point of estimation, form a 
class still more despised and insulted than the Philisiines them- 
selves. Every Bursche thinks it dishonourable to have communication 
with them ; they are admitted to no carousal ; they are debarred from 
all balls and public festivals, by which the youth contrive to make 
themselves notorious and ridiculous. Such privations would not be 
severely felt, but thej^ are farther exposed to every species of con- 
tempt and insult ; to abuse them is an acceptable service to Germa- 
ny ; in the class-room, and on the street, they must be taught that 
they are ‘‘ cowardly slaves ; ” and all tliis, because they will not 
throw themselves into the fetters of a self-created fraternity. How- 
ever they may be outraged, they are entitled neither to redress nor 
protection. Should any of them resent the maltreatment heaped 
upon him, he brings down on himself the vengeance of the whole 
VOL. XLI. NO. 81. F 
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jnt\ss of initiated ; for, to draw every roan witliln the circle is a com- 
roon object of all the clans : he who will jcdn none, is the enemy of 
all. Blows, which the Burschen have proscribed amonjr thom^elVes, 
as unworlhy of gentlemen, are allowed agaiiyst the “ Wild Ones,” 
for such is the appellation given to these quiet sufferers, from the 
caution with which they iiiU’^t sreal along, trcml)Iing at the presence 
of a Comment Bursciic, and exiled, as th y are, from the refined 
intercourse of Conimerz-hou'cs to the wilds and deserts of civilized 
society. Others, unable to hold out against the insolence and con- 
tempt; of the young men among whom tliey are compelled to live^ in 
an evil hour seek refuge bcneatli the wing of a Landsmannschaft. 
These are named llcno::cr}i^ or Reroimccrs. Having re::ounccd the 
state of nature, they stand, in academic il civilization, a dcg. ce abo\e 
the obstinate *• Wild Ones, ’’ but yet they tio not acquire, by their 
tardy and compeiled submission, a full claim to ail llMiSclicn rights. 
TJiey are merely entitled to tiie prottcrieii of tijc iV..tvri.i(y which 
they have joined, and every member t i'it wiil run every man through 
the body wbo darei> to insult them in word or dvcd, (nherwise than 
is prescribed by the Biirichcn code. i]y abject subinission to rlie 
will of their imperious protectors, they purcluue the right of !. 'ing 
abused and stabbed only according to ruit», iii.^tccd oi* being kicked 
and knocked down contrary to ail rule/ — I. )'p. i70-l7‘2. 

‘ The individual Barsche, in his academical cliaraelor, is nnimatOfl 
by the same p-jltry, arrogant, qumrelfonjo, d' mliKcrlng dispoMiion. 
Whenfa r'y in bued with tlie .‘-pirit of hi^ .“cc^, no r.mk caii commantl 
respect from him, for ho knows no riipcrior to hi ii.-clf mid his com- 
rades. A few years aijo, tl:e Empse^s of Itii- ia, when she was at 
Weimar, visited the Uiiivcrsity Muscian oi’ Jem. Among tl:e stu- 
dents wIjo had a^Sioribltd to sec lie r, one wa> observed to keep his 
bonnet on his head, and his pii)e in his ;-5 her Impel ial Ma- 
jesty pa-sed. The Prr.rector cai.'ed ^ r.nn before him, ;ui:| 

renjon.'.tiated with bins on his rudeness. Ti.e (kilnce was in the ge- 
nuine spirit of Hurschcnisni : I a n a ficc man ; what is an Einj)ri -s 
to me? Full e/’ lofty ur-niX/iig/b/e notions of his own in):)or!ancc 
and high vocali. n; mideo l^y iu ‘Icrou.-!y erroiioous ideas of honour; 
and hunie.l on by tile example of ail aroun ! him ; the true Bursche 
swaggers and renowns, choleric, raw, and overbearing. lie mea- 
sures his Ovvn lioi’.our, because liU con.panioi s measure it, by li e 
r.uii'be. iS scapulah he has fought, but miilier he m r lliey ever waste 
a thought on w'nat they have been foughr f. r. To liavc fought im- 
succe>?!u]!y is bad ; but, il he wishn^s to beconic a respected and in- 
fluential personage, not to liave fought at ail i iiifi hlLoy woi.^c. lies 
thercihre, d not figlr ti; re.'Cnl i. .sJe^ire, but he intuhs, or t-kes 
offence, that he may have a pretext ihr figliiir.g. ’ — I. [ p. 17'-177. 

- It is aulu^ipg to liftten to the jvn.Uj oi>,ne.^s with which these 
young men speak of tiiis ALiulnviH'ln' I'icjjh.'it, when it is-kriown that 
it means precisely notl.ioa. To ju.lgefiom the lofty periods in which 
they declunn about the biet^ii’gs it Las showered on the country, 
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and the sacred obligations by which they are bound to 
we would conclude that it invests them with no ordinary franchises; 
while, in truth, it gives them nothing that any other wan would wish 
to have. To be dtcssed, and to look like no other person; to let 
his beard grow, where every good Christian shaves ; to let his tangled 
locks crawl down upon- his shoulders, where every well-bred man 
wears his hair short ; to clatter along the streets in monstrous jack- 
book?, loaded with spurs, which, from their weight and size, have ac- 
quired the descriptive appellation of pound-spurs ; to rub the elbow 
of his coat against the wall till he has made a hole in it, where ordi- 
nary people think it more respectable to wear a coat without holes; 
to stroll through the streets singing, when all decent citizens are in 
bed; to join his pot- companions nightly in the alehouse, and besot 
himself with beer and tobacco: these, and things like these, are the 
ingredients in the boasted academical freedom of a German student. 
In every thing connected with the university, he has. neither voice 
nor influence, ’ — Ll 190, 191. 

In those lawl<-<s proceedings they affect, however, to be regu- 
lated by • very rigid law of honour, which is embodied in a for- 
mal treatise, which passes by the name of ® The Comment. ’ 

‘ This Comment is the Burschen Pandects, the general code to 
which all the Lanclsmannschaften are subject. However numerous 
the latter may be in a university, there is but one comment, and this 
venerable body _of law descends from generation to generation, in 
the special keeping of the senior convent. The comment is, in 
reality, a code, arranging the manner in which Burschen shall qua'*- 
rel with each other, and liow the quarrel, once begun, shall be ter- 
minated. It fixes, with the most pedantic solicitude, a graduated 
scale of oitensive w >rds, and the style and degree of satisfaction that 
may be demanded for each. The scale rises, or is supposed to rise, 
in enormity, tid it reaches the atrocious expression, Dummer Junge^ 
(stupid youth), which contains within itself every possible idea of in- 
sult, and can be atoned for only with blood. The particular de- 
grees of the scale may vary in different universities ; but the princi- 
ple of its coi^siruction is the same in all, and in all “ stupid youth 
is the boiling point. If you are assailed with any epithet which 
stands below stupid youth in the scale of contumely, you are not 
bound immediately to challenge ; >ou may “ set yourself in advan- 
tage tliat is, you may retort on the oftender wdth an epithet which 
stands h«gher than the one lie has applied to you. Then your oppo- 
nent may retort, if you have left hmi room, in the same way, by 
rising a degree above you; and thus the couiteous terms of the 
comment may be bar.dicd between you, tiil one or the other finds 
only the highest ^tep the ladder unoccupied, and is compelled to 
pronounce the “ stujj 1 youth, ” to which there is no reply but a 
challenge. I do not say that tills is the ordinary practice ; in gene- 
ral, it comes to a challenge at once ; but such is the theory of the 
Comment. 
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* In the conduct of the duel itself, the comment descends to the 
minutest particulars. The dress, the weapons, the distance, the 
value of difterent kinds of thrusts, the lengtii to which the arm shall 
be bare, and a thousand other minutijv, arc all fixed, and have, at 
least, the merit of preventing every unfair advantag*^. In some uni- 
versities the sabre, in others the rapier, is the academical weapon ; 
pistols nowhere. The weapon used at Jena is what they call a 
Sc/illiger, It is a straight blade, about three feet and a half long, 
and three-cornered like a baj onet. The hai^d is protected by a cir- 
cular plate of tin, eight or ten inches in diameter, which some bur- 
lesque poets, who have had the audacity to laugh at Burschenism, 
have profaned wdth the appellation of “ The Soup Plate of Honour.” 
The handle can be separated from the blade, and the soup plate 
from both, — all this for purposes of concealment. The handle is put 
in the pocket; the plate is buttoned under the coat; the blade is 
sheathed in a walking-stick ; and thus the paitits proceed unsuspect- 
ed to the place of combat, as if they were going out for a morning 
stroll- The tapering triangular blade, necessarily becomes roundish 
towards the point ; therefore, no thrust counts, unless it be so deep 
that the orifice of the wound is three-cornered ; for, as the Comment 
has it, “ no affair is to be decided in a trifling and chiMi^h way mere- 
ly pro Jbrma.^' Besides *the seconds, an urripiie and a .>nrgeon mint 
be present ; but the last is always a medical student, ilut lie may bo 
under the comment-obligation to sccrvcy. Ail parties present are 
bound not to reveal what passes, v/itheut distinc tion of conscfjuences, 
if it has been fairly done ; tlie same promij^e is exacted from tho.-e 
who may come accidentally to know any thing of the matter. J’o 
give information or evidence against a Burschc, in regard to any 
thing not contrary to the Comment, is an inc xpia!)lc oftjr.ee. I'luis 
life may easily be lost without the possibility of di-covc*-}' ; for au- 
thority is deprived, as far as possible, of ewry nicaiis by which it 
might get at the truth. It is perfectly true, that mortal combats arc 
not frequent ; partly from the average cqualit}’ of skill, every man 
being in the daily practice of his wxapon, partly because there is 
often no small portion of gasconade in the warlike propensities of 
these young persons; yet neither are they so jare as many people 
imagine. It does not often happen, indeed, that either of the parties 
is killed on the spot ; but the wounds often superinduce other mortal ail- 
ments, and still more frequently, lay the foundarion of diseases wdiicli 
cling to the body through life. A professor, wlio perhaps has had 
better opportunities of learning the working of the sy>tcm than any 
of his colleagues, assured me, that instances are by no means rare, 
of young men carrying home consumption with them, in consequence 
of slight injuries received in the lungs.’ 1. 177 — 182. 

We cannot help suspecting that there is some exaggeration 
in all this ; but, even after every allowance on this score, 
enough will remain to stamp on the social system of these insti- 
tutions the most merited ridicule and most just reproach. It 
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were infinitely better that seminaries of education^ thus grossly 
and systematically polluted, should at once be suppressed, than 
that they should continue to corrupt the morals and debase the 
manners of those they profess to instruct. But we really have 
no idea that the task of reformation would be arduous. Four 
hundred raw lads, with little money in their pockets, and w'ith pre- 
vious habits of decency, might surely be kept in order without 
any very wasteful exertion of public authority — in spite of their 
soup plates of honour, — and their spits to boot. A few steady 
acts of expulsion, by purging the society of the most incorri- 
gible, would probably do the business at once; — and an active 
police, vigilantly maintained for a year or two, and aided by 
the spectacle of a few of the heroes in the house of correction, 
would, soon eradicate these disgraceful habits, and lead to the 
introduction of more polished manners, and more correct no- 
tions of honour. In the mean time, we are happy to find that 
the author holds in just contempt the dread which the members 
of the Holy Alliance have lately affected to feel, lest the coarse 
profligacy and boyish swaggering of these ill conditioned youths 
should infect the rising generation with principles of political 
insubordination. This, we have no doubt, is merely a pretext 
to cover their own base attempts to convert those seminaries 
into schools of servility. That the stability of governments 
should be endangered by the pothouse rhodomontade of these 
poor boys, is a supposition even more ridiculous than their rant 
about academical freedom. 

‘ It is, ’ as our author justly remarks, ‘ in itself no slight peculi- 
arity, that all these peculiarities do not last longer than three years. 
^Vhen the student has finished his ctirrictdum, and leaves the Univer- 
sit}', he is himself numbered among the Philistines ; the prejudices, 
the fooleries, and the hot-headed forwardness of the Bursclie depart 
from him, as if he were waking from a dream ; he returns to the or- 
dinary modes of thinking and acting in the world ; he probably never 
wields a rapier again, or quarrels with a mortal, till his dying day ; 
lie falls into his own place in the bustling competition of society, and 
leads a peaceful industrious life, as his fathers did before him. His 
political chimeras, too, like all the rest of his oddities, are much less 
connected with principle than his turbulence would seem to imply ; 
they are modes of speech, which, like the shapeless coats, and daily 
fencing matches, it has become the fashion of the place to adopt, 
rather than any steady feeling or solid conviction. The Burschen 
peculiarities are taken up because they belong to the sort of life to 
which the person is, for a time, consigned ; but they do not adhere to 
the man, or become abiding parts of his character : once beyond the 
walls of the town, and they fall from him with the long hair. — There 
docs not seem, in short, to he much more reason to fear that a swagger- 
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ing and ur^ulj^ German Bursche will become a quarrelsome and riot- 
ous German citizen, than there would be to apprehend that a boy of 
Eton would grow up to be a radical leader in Parliament, because at 
school he had borne a share in a barring out/ — I. 192—194*. 

The whole account of Weimar is excellent; but we can af- 
ford to give little jmore than the following sketch of Gbihe. 

‘ Of the Weimar sages and poets Gdthc alone survives. One af- 
ter another, he has sung the dirge over Hcrcl jr, and Wieland, and 
Schiller : his tuneful brethren all are fled ; but, lonely as he 
now is in the world of genius, it could be less justly said of him than 
of any other man, that he, 

neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be wiih them and at rest : 
for no living author, at least of Germany, can boast of so long and 
brilliant a career. At once a man of genius and a man of the wt rld, 
Gothe has made his way as an accomplished courtier no Icts than as 
a great poet. He has spent in Weiiiiar more than one lialf of his 
prolific life, the object of enthusiastic admiiation to his countrymen ; 
honoured by sovereigns, to whom his muse has never been deficient 
in respect; the friend of his prince, who esteems him the first :nan 
on earth ; and caressed by all the ladies of Gerinanv, to whose rea- 
sonable service he has devoted himself from his \ (uuh upwards. It 
is only necessary to know what Gothe still is in his easy ai d friendly 
moments, to conceive how justly the universal voice dcst.ibes him 
as having been in person, manners, and talent, a captivating man. 
He is now seventy-four years old, yet his tall iraposii g form is but 
little bent by years ; the lofty open brow retains all its dignity, and 
even the eye has not lost much of its fire. The effects of age are 
chiefly perceptible in an occasional indistinctness of articulation. 
Much has been said of the jealousy with which he guards his literary 
reputation and the haughty reserve with w^hich this jealousy is alleg- 
ed to surround his intercourse. Those who felt it so must cither 
have been persons whose own reputation rendered him cautious in 
their presence, or whose doubtful intentions laid him under still more 
unpleasing restraints ; for he sometimes shuts his door, and often his 
mouth, from the dread of being improperly put into books. His 
conversation is unaffected, gentlemanly, and entertaining : in the 
neatness and point of his expressions, no less than in his works, the 
first German classic, in regard of language, is easily recognised. He 
has said somewhere, that he considered himself to have acquired 
only one talent, that of writing German. He manifests no love of 
display, and least of all in his favourite studies. It is not' uncommon, 
indeed, to hear people say, that they did not find in Gbthe’s conver- 
sation any striking proof of the genius which animates his writings ; 
but this is as it should be. Ther^ are few more intolerable person- 
ages than those who, having once acquired a reputation for clever- 
ness, think themselves bound never to open their mouths without 
saying something which they take to be smart or uncommon. 
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‘ The approach of age, and certain untoward circumstances which 
wounded his vanity, have, at length, driven Gutlie into retirement. 
He spends the winter in Weimar, but no man is le«^s seen- Buried 
among his books and engravings, making himself master of every- 
thing worth reading in German, Englbh, Frencli, and Italian, he has 
said adieu to worldl}' pleasures and gaieties, and even to much of the 
u^ual intercourse of society. Not long ago, he attended a concert, 
given at court, in honour of a birth-day. He was late : but when he 
entered the room the music instantly ceased ; all forgot court and 
princes to gather round Gdthe, and the Grand Duke himself advanc- 
ed to lead up his old friend. 

‘ For nearly' five years he has deserted the theatre, which used to 
be the scene of his greatest gloiy. BjMlie vveight of his reputation 
and directorship, he had established such a despotism, that the spec- 
tators would have deemed it treason to applaud before Gothe had 
given, from his box, the signal of approbation. Yet a dog and a 
woman could diive him from the theatre, and the world. Most 
people know the Frer.ch melodrame. The Forest cf Bondy, or the 
Dog of St Aubry. The piece became a temporary favourite in 
Germany, as well as in France, for it was something new to see a 
mastiff piay the part of a tragic hero. An attempt was made to have 
it represented in Weimar. Gothe, vvlio, after the death of Schiller, 
reigned absolute monarch of the theatre, resisted the design with 
vehemence ; he esteemed it a profanation of the stage which he and 
his brethren had rai:ed to the rank of the purest in Germany, that 
it should be polluted by dumb men, noisy spectacle^ and the barkings 
of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by tying a sausage to the bell-rope. 
But his opposition was in vain ; the principal actress insisted that the 
piece should be performed ; and this lady has long possessed pe-^ 
culiar sources of influence over the Grand Duke. The dog made 
his debut, and Gothe his exit ! 

‘ Gothe stands pre-eminent above all his countrymen in versatility 
and universality of genius. There are few departments which he 
has not attempted, and in many he has gained the first honours. 
There is no mode of the lyre through which he has not run, — song, 
epigram, ode, elegy, ballad, opera, comedy, tragedy, the lofty epic, 
and that anomalous production of the German Parnassus, the civil 
epic, ( Bilrgerliche Epos) which, forsaking the deeds of heroes and 
the fates of nations, sings in sounding hexameters the simple lives 
and loves of citizens and farmers. Yet the muses have been far from 
monopolizing the talents of this indefatigable man ; as they were the 
first love, so they are still the favourites of his genius ; but he has 
coquetted with numberless rivals, and mineralogy, criticism on the fine 
arts, biography and topography, sentimental and philosophical novels, 
optics and comparative anatomy, have all employed his pen. His lu- 
cubrations in the sciences have not commanded much either of notice 
or admiration. To write well on every thing, it is not enough to take 
an interest in every thing. It is in the fine arts, in poetry as an 
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artist, in painting and sculpture as a critic, that Gothe justifies the 
fame which he has been accumulating for nearly fifty years ; for his 
productions in this department contain an assemblage of dissimilar 
excellences which none of his countrymen can produce, though in- 
dividually they might be equalled or surpassed. Faust alone, a poem, 
which only a Gernian can thoroughly feel or understand, is mani- 
festly the production of a genius, quite at home in every thing with 
which poetry deals, and master of all the styles which poetry can 
adopt. — Fiom his youth, he has been the favourite of fortune and 
fame ; he has reached the brink of the grave, hailed by the voice of 
his country as the forc<uost of her great, the patriarch of her litera- 
ture, and the model of her genius. In his old age, wrapped up in 
the seclusion of Weimar, so becoming his years and so congenial to 
his habits, he hears no sounds but those of eulogy and affection. 
Xiike an eastern potentate, or a jealous deity, he looks abroad from 
his retirement on the intellectual world which he has formed by his 
precept or his example ; he pronounces the oracular doom, or sends 
forth a revelation, and men wait on him to venerate and obey. 
Princes are proud to be his companions; less elevated men approach 
him with awe, as a higher spirit ; and when (loihe shall follow tire 
kindred minds whom he has seen pass away befor-e him, Weimar will 
have lost the last pillar of her fame, and in the literature of Germany 
there v/ill be a vacant throne. ’ — 1. 81-91. 

* It is almost a consequence of the literary character of Weimar, 
that nowhere on the Continent is Englislr more studiously cultivated. 
Byron and Scott are as much read, as well understood, and as fairly 
judged of by the Germans as among ourselves. They have nut mere- 
ly one, but several translations of the best of the Scottish Novels. 
The Grand Duke himself reads a great deal of English. Besides 
his own private collection, the well-stored public library, wliich is 
thrown open for the use of every body, contains all our celebrated 
writers. What a change in the course of lialf a century ! The li- 
brary of Frederick still stands in Sans Souci, as he left it at his death, 

and does not contain a volume but what is French Gothe, too, is 

fond of English reading, and whatever Gothe is fond of must be fa- 
shionable in W eimar. He is an idolater of ron, though he holds that 
his Lordship has stolen various good things from him.’ — I. 103, 101. 

Our author is delighted wdlh the pure morals of Weimar ; 
which he ascribes, in a great degree, to the splendid example and 
commanding character of the Arch-Dutchess, of whom he has re- 
corded several interesting anecdotes. The ladies he admits to be 
a little blue ; and both they and their sisters of Saxony, he thinks, 
are too much addicted to needle- woi'k and knitting. Their draw- 
ing-rooms, he observes, might be mistaken for schools of indus- 
try ; and at Dresden, a lady at the play will lay down her work 
to wipe away her tears, and take it up again when she has drieej 
her eyes ! 
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The Grand Duke, besides bein^ the great protector of let- 
ters in Germany, has the distinguished honour of being the 
only one of its sovereigns who has kept the promise, which 
they all made so solemnly at the close of the war, in their Con- 
gress of Vienna, to grant free constitutions to their subjects. 
There are few things more disgraceful in the history of the 
world, than the undisguised perfidy w'ith which all the rest 
have violated this most just engagement, — or more humiliating 
than the pretexts by which they have generally sought to evade 
it. Some, like the King of Prussia, allowing the force of the 
obligation, have condescended to argue, that there is no time 
‘ nominated in the bond ’ w'ithin which they are bound to fulfil it, 
and that they will consequently do all that can fairly be required 
of them, if they put some limits on their arbitrary power at the 
distance of 500 or 1000 years ! The doctrine of Vienna, how- 
ever, is le^s quibbling, and more audacious ; and volumes have 
actually been published, under the auspices of that court, to 
show that the article in the acts of the Congress should be un- 
derstood only as binding the sovereigns to each other, but not 
at all to their subjects ! The Grand Duke of Weimar disdain- 
ed such subterfuges ; and at once established a Representative 
Legislature, one-third part of which is elected by the Nobility, 
and the rest by a system of nearly universal suffrage. Our au- 
thor, who is plainly somewhat sceptical as to the value of popu- 
lar institutions, intimates, that these new legislators have given 
some tokens of awkwardness in the exercise of their functions ; 
and assures us that the blue ladies, and the polite society of the 
place, care very little about them. But he admits that they 
have done their business honestly and well ; and that the esta- 
blishment has produced neither obstruction to the Govern- 
ment, nor disaffection among the people. He observes also, 
that the indifference with which this great change has been view- 
ed, is not only a proof of its safety, but is characteristic of the 
German race. ‘ They get on in all things slowly, but surely ; 
‘ and in political education, more than in any other, precocity 
‘ is the bane of soundness or depth. ' 

How long this nuisance of a free government 'null be allowed 
to subsist in the neighbourhood of the Holy Allies, it is not 
easy to conjecture. But they have already interfered to check 
the liberty of its press ; and to put down, by menaces, privi- 
leges which they had themselves very recently recognised. 
The following passage is a new and edifying example of the 
spirit of this interference. 

‘ There is a Censorship ; but its existence is no stain on the go- 
vernment of Weinaar, for it is a child of foreign birth which it has 
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been compelled to adopt. The constitution cst.^bli'^hecl tlie freedom 
oT the pre.'S, restricted only by the necc^su'*} ic.-poiK'.ibiiity in a CvJurt 
of law, and the constitution itself was gnara'iteed /// /-)/</. Gicater 

powers, however, not only held it I tipnid- nt to concede the sa*ne 
right to their own subjects^ but co-k.ddered it danr' roes that It sl.ould 
be exercised by any people speaking the same Lingnage. I he reso- 
lutions of the Congresc' ot ’.'arlsbaa were easily conxerted into ordi- 
nances of the Diet, and Weimar ua? toictd, Ly the will ot this su- 
preme aichoritv. to receive a C'ensor>h:p. Na\’, she has occ..sionaiI y 
been compelled to ield to external inlkicnce, vxhich did not even 
use the formality of acting through the medium of tlic Diet. Dr 
Kcuder «as the\ditor of a W’e'mar Tojv.>rapcr called the “'('|>po-i. 
tion Paper ” (D.:s Oj positi ' a journal of (ucicKdlv liberal 
principles, and extensive circulaiiOiU W'luixituas uiukrstnod that 
the three Powers intciideil to crush the Neopolit m revolution !)y 
force, theie appealed in this paper one or two articlcs^tdrected a- 
gainst the justice of this armed interference. They pa-^^ed over un- 
noticed; but, in a couple of months, the i Tfi^ppan a^istm- 

bled, and fcnlnxith appealed an edict of the (limul Duke Mipjire-s- 
ing the pa]>er. Xo one laid the bi.ime on tiie goverinuMU. IXery 
body in W’eimar .s..id, .d// order lots c'/)ne doiui /roin Trop^.'in. 

* In fact, from the nK'mcPt the Isberty ol' tlie pros wa> establish- 
ed, W’timar\va> recarded with an evil exe by the jvotentates v\h i pre- 
ponderate at the Diet. In less than three xears there were six jtiur- 
nals published in W’eimir and Jena, dexoreil v. Iinlly, or in part, to 
pobiicai discus'-ion, and tli ce of them edited by prcife-^sois of distin- 
guished name in (jorinan learning. I h^ir politics xx ere all in the 
same strain ; earnest pleadings for reproentative constitutions; and 
very proxoking, though very sound distuii.>itions on the ineflicacy 
of tlie new form of confedcrative government to which Germany has 
been subjected. At W’ciniar no fault Wcis found xxiih all tlii-''. Slore 
than one of these journals xverc printed in the Itidn'^lric-Campioir^ an 
cstabli>hment under the peculiar protection of the (Trand Duke. But 
a different party, and j)ariicularly the p;orrr)nnc}it pre^s o/* some ot^n r 
courts^ took the alarm, ami raised an outcry iMi liiut WYi nar, as if all 
the radicals of Euro’pe had cjoxxdcd into this little territory, to h.aleii 
rebellion for the wdiole Continent. Every occurrence was made u>e of 
to throw odium on the liberal forms of her government, or torment its 
administrators with remonstrances and complaints. The Grand Duke 
really had some reason lo say, that Jena had cost him more uneasi- 
ness than X'apoleon had ever done. By displacing sonxe, su-penxling 

reduced to silence or^„ddi;rc,;ce;’l.| „ , “on , 

exercise of popular right llic author might jurhaps think 

liiinselt unfairly dealt with, it we did not givx* him an opportuni' 
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ty of showing under what limitations he is inclined to side with 
the Liberals of tlie day. Xhis *s to be found chiefly in his de- 
fence of the present Govorninent of Prussia ; on which, in &j)ite 
of its undeniable breach of faith to its subjects, and its open avd- 
herence to the abominations of the Holy Ailiar.ce, he is pleas- 
ed to lavish the most unqualified praise. He does not fail, in- 
deed, to reprobate the principles of that atrocicuis conspiracy, 
and even acknowli^dges tlie value and ultimate ncces.^ity c.^f po- 
litical liberty; but he imj>utes tlie accession of Prussia to the 
overwhelming wciglit of fcu'oign infiiience, and condescends to 
employ the old apology for not doing 'vvliat is right — that it 
inaj" very v>’cll be put oif to a more convenient season. AVe are 
willing to believe, that, in liis partiality for Prussian despotism, 
his judgment has been partly suborned by his moral sympathies. 
Amidst the general corruption of the Continental Courts, lie 
has evidently been much struck by the domestic virtues of the 
present King, and by the depth and purity of that conjugal al- 
fection which united him to his late xuost amiable and unfortu- 
nate consort. As these sentiments do great credit t the au- 
thor, and are indeed combined by him into a very interesting 
picture, we shall give a short specimen of them hi the followir.g 
extract. 


‘ The memory of Louisa may safely disregard the foul calumnies 
of French babblers, who lied and invented to gratify their unmanly 
master. If ihe character of a woman and a queen is to be gathered 
from her husband, her children, and her subjects, few of her rank 
will fill a more honourable place. She said herself, shortly befoie 
her death, “ Posterity will not set down my name among those of 
celebrated women ; but whoever knows the calamities of these times. 


will say of me, she suffered much, and she suffered with constancy. 
May he be able to add, she gave birth to children who deserved bet- 
ter daj's, who struggled to bring them round, and at length succeed- 
ed. ” She was not distinguished for talent, but she was loved and 
revered for her virtues ; she had all the qualifications of an amiable 
woman, of a queen she had only the feelings. Every Prussian re- 
garded her, and still speaks of her ivith a love approaching to adora- 
tion. It was not merely her beauty or female graces, richly as she 
was endowed with them, that captivated her husband’s people ; it 
w'as her pure, mild, simple, and affectionate character. They had 
sighed beneath the extravagant government of mistresses and favou- 
rites, which disgraced the closing years of the reign of the preced- 
ing monarch ; and they turned with fondness to the novel spectacle 
of domestic happiness and propriety which adorned the throne of 
Prussia, when his present majesty mounted it, with the fairest prin- 
cess of Europe by his side, and both surrounded by a familjs in 
which alone they continued to seek their pure pleasures and simple 
amusements. Courtly extravagance and dissoluteness were banished. 
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for empty pomp aiul noisy gaiety did not suit tlieir domestic attach* 
nients ; while they supported the dignity of the crown, they never 
made themselves the slaves of court eti(piette. 

‘ From the moment that Pius'^'a awoke, too late, on the brink of 
the precipice to which an unstable and short-sighud ]U)l;cy had con- 
ducted lier, the life of t\u^ young and beiutilul woman was uninter- 
rupted bodily decay, tlie ciiect of mental Miifering, Her hopes had 
been high, that the exertions of IH)3 might still save the monarchy ; 
she accompanied the king to the ai my, b’.it retired to a place of 
s.ifety immediately before the battle of .lena. She and the king 
purled in tcujs, and never met again in happiness ; the battle was 
and Prussia was virtually eifaced from the lumibcr of the na- 
tions. 

* From this moment the queen visibly sunk ; her high spirit could 
not brook the dowid’ali of her house; and her keen feelings only 
preyed ihe more rapiciiy on Iter health from t!ie effort with which 
she concealed them. The unassuming piety and natural dignit}' of 
her character allowed neither repining nor complaint, fc’he lived just 
long enougli to witness the utter degradation of the monarch v, and 
to exh u t her sons to remember that they had hut one doty to per- 
f rm, to avenge its wrongs, and retrieve it.-? disgraces, — and they 
have done it. My sons, jaid she to tliem, when ^l:e h it what all 
were yet unwilling u) l)cile\e, that (he seal of dcoth ua^ upon her, 
“ when your mother is gone, you will weep over her meuurv, as she 
herself now weeps over th.e memory of our Prussia. Put you mu.>t 
act. Free your people from the di'gradatioii in which "they lie ; 
show yoarsci\e< worth} to he the descendant> of iTedciick. Clod 
!)lcss you, niV dear bo} ^ ! this is inj' legacy, — save your c uintry, or 
dio like men. 

‘ Thic? salvat’on was in reserve for Prussia ; and the njcmory of 
tlie queen had no small .'liare in producing that burst of nuti. nul de- 
votedness b}’ which it was w’rouglit out. Whole biid.ing bcneatli the 
heait breaking j)r‘ >siire of the present, she n.ver dc-ponded con- 
cerning the future ; a firm belief that the debasing yoke could riOt 
endure, clung to her to tlie last ; and her Utters, especially tho>c 
to her father, express it repeatedly. In one she says, “ The power 
of France cannot stand, foi it is founded onl}^ on what is bad in 
man, his vanity and sehi'simesc. ” Her firm assurance was shared by 
the wliole nation ; afer her death, they still looked forward with 
confidence to the uilfilmcnt of her hopes. It seemed as if the super- 
stition which Tacitus has recorded of the ancient Germans had re- 
vived among their posterity, and the spirit of a woman was held to 
possess prophetic power. When the hour of fulfilment did come, 
Louisa was a sort of watchw'ord to the arming Prussians ; not one of 
them ever forgave the insults, or forgot the misfortunes of his queen. 
Even amid the triumphs and exultation of the contest which hurled 
France bcjxnd the Rhine, and her unquiet despot from his throne, 
accents of regret were ever and anon bursting foith, SiiR has not 
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lived to see it ; '' and, long after she was gone, tlie females of Berlin 
were wont to repair, in an affectionate pilgrimage, on the monthly 
anniversary of her death, to her tomb at Charlottenburg, and deck 
her grave with fresh flowers. " II. pp. 53 — 62 . 

Neither will we withhold from our renders the greater part 
of the passage in which our author defends and eulogizes this 
arbitrary government. It contains concessions enough in fa- 
vour of liberty, to enable any thinking reader to see the hollow- 
ness of the aj:)ology at w hich it labours. 

* The government is in its forms a Despotic one. It wields a cen- 
sorship ; it is armed with a strict and stern police ; and, in one sense, 
the property of the subject is at its disposal, in so far as the portion 
of his goods which he tball contribute to the public service depends 
only on the pleasine of the g4)vernment. But let not our just lialred 
of despotic forms make us blind to substantial good. Under these 
forms, the goveinment, not more from policy titan inclination, has 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place it in dangerous op- 
position to public feeling or opinion ; while it has crowded its admi- 
nistiath.n with a rapid succession of ameliorations, which gave new 
life to nil the weightiest interests of the state, and brought ail classes 
of society into a more natural array, and w hich only ignorance or pre- 
judice can deny to have been equally benefciul to the people, and 
honourable to the executive. I greatly doii’^t, whether tlicre be any 
example of a popular government doing so much real good in so ^hort 
a time, aiul with so much continued cliect. Wlien a minister roots 
out abuses wh.ich impede individual proi-pcrity, gives free course to 
the arL» and industiy of the couirry, thiows open to tk.c degraded 
the paths of comfoit and j espcctability, and brings down the artificial 
privileges of the high to th.at elevation which \aLure demands in every 
tetable foim of political society ; while he tlius prc’pcrts a peoj)!e for 
a popular goveinment, and, at the same time, by this very piepara- 
tion, C! cates the safest and most unfailing means of obtaining it, 
he sta’o.ds much higlicr, as a statesman and philosopher, than the nii- 
ni^te^ who rests satisfied with the easy prai.-e, and the more than 
doul)‘ful experiment, of giving popular forms to a people which knows 
neitlu r hovv to va’ue nor cx rci.-e them. The statesmen of this age, 
more tl-an of any otlicr, ought to have learned the folly of casting 
the political peail before swine. 

‘ This is no defence oi' despotism ; it is a statement of the good 
which die Prussi.m government has done, and an elucidation ot the 
general spirit of improvement in which it has acted. But it furnishes 
no reason for retaining the despotic forms under which this good has 
been wrought out, so soon as the public wishes require, and the pub- 
lic mind is, in some mea>urc, capable of using more liberal and man- 
ly instruments. — The de^potism of Prussia stands as far above that of 
Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands above 
the mutilated charter of France. The people are personally attach- 
ed to their king ; and in regard to his government, tliey feel and re- 
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cognise the real good which has been done infinitely more strongly 
than the w'ant of the unknovrn good which is yet to be attained, and 
which alone can secure the continuance of all the rest. They have 
not enjoyed the political experience and education which would teach 
them the value of this security ; and even the better informed classes 
tremble at the thought of exacting it by popular clamour, because 
they see it must speedily, come of itself. 

‘ In judging of the politie d feelings of a country, a Biiton is apt 
to be deceived by bis own political habits still more than by partial 
observation. The political exercises and education which we enjoj^ 
are riches which we may well wish to see in the posscs>i()n of others ; 
but they lead us into a thousantl fallacies, when they make us con- 
clude, from what our own feelings would be under any given institu- 
tions, that another people, whose very prejudices go wirh its govern- 
ment, must be just as lealy to preseiit a ci nni of right, bring the 
king to trial, or declare the throne to he vacniir. Prussia ia by no 
means the only country of Germany wlicrc the people know nothing 
of that love of political thinking and information wliich pomades our- 
selves. But P^UN^ia is in the true cour>e to arrive at it ; the nio-t 


useful classes of.hcr society are gradually ri^ing in wealth, rcspccta- 
biiitVj and importance ; and, ore long, her gi^vjrn’nent, in the natu- 
ral course of things, mu^t admit popular element^. If foreign /;/- 
Jlnence^ and, above all, tl'at of whofC Ic* lUn weight is said to 

bang too heavily alread}' on the cabinet of Beilin, do not interfere, I 
shall be deceived if the change be either demanded with outrageous 
clamour from below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy 
from above. No people of the continent better deserves political 
liberty tlian the Germans ; for none w^ill wait for it irore paiienily, 
receive it more thai.kfulljs or use it with greater meJuration. - 
II. pp. 133-139. 


'I’akh'g tlicm as goueral p/ropodtions, we are Tar from (pia- 
rclling with the greater }):irt of ilie tloctriiu ct oLiinetl in this 
})us<^:ig;e ; but to iu practical a])plicat;cii we have the greatest 
possible objection. Tlie l)eneiits, iiav, the iiecer^sity of a live 
constitution, as the only security Ibr good goveriuneiil, are here 
admitted as amply as* w'c could desire; — iuul what is the sub- 
stance of the ajjology tiuit is made for it'* being withheld, by a 
iiovereign solemnly pleciged to concede it ? Vidiy, IjsV, That it 
is really needless to grant any constitution, because the King 
does of himself ail the good that could result from it ; 2f'/, That 
the pc^ople, being sensibde of this,- are not clamorous or iinp.*- 
tient for it; and, 3^/, d'hat, by wanting it ibr some time longer, 
a]itl being still more used to good trcaiiiient under an arbitra- 
ry King, they will be better prepared to enjoy aiul aclniinister 
it when it comes. The hist of these ju'opositions involves so 
violent a paradox, that it may be safely left to its own refuta- 
tion. But are the others, in reality, less shallow and sophisti- 
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cal? If the reigning Sovereign is disposed, of himself, to ab- 
stain from an oppressive use of his power, he can have no in- 
telligible motive for refusing to let the power of oppression be 
disjoined from his office for ever ; and it is worse than absurd 
to say, that the reign of such a monarch is not the fit season for 
introducing limitations on the Crown, when it is manifest that 
it is in fact the otihj season in which they cfin be introduced 
without perilous violence. With regard, again, to the temper 
of the people, we confess that it is new to us to be told, that the 
time for making a wise and permanent arrangement between 
sovereign and subject, is when they are exasperated by mutual 
dread and contention, — when the bitter w’aters of discord are 
abroad in the land, and the people are clamouring for rights 
which cannot then be conceded without appearing to be extort- 
ed, and must grow up, if sown in such a season, into new 
harvests, at lea- 1 for a time, of distrust and animosity. The^ 
patience and alleged indifference with which the people are said 
to look forward to the grant, and to endure the delay of their 
pi’oinised constitution, slioxild be the strongest of all reasons, in 
the eyes of their rulers, for its immediate concession, — as afford- 
ing the best pledge that their new rights and powders w'ill be 
used w’ith sobriety and temperance, and that those who are not 
clamorous when what is due is withheld from them, will not be 
likeh' to seek more than is due, or to be turbulent in adjusting 
any thing that may be debateable as to its extent. Is it any 
thing less, too, than ridiculous, to talk of the enlightened, in- 
dustrious, literai’y people of Prussia, as unfit to exercise the 
functions, or the materials of a representative legisla- 

ture, which was beneficially established in England when its 
population was ccunparatively barbarous, and which is known 
to have, in all places, the effect of gradually civatiug the virtues 
and talents which it puls in retpiisitiou ? We can uiulersUmd 
how it might be unsafe to intrust tr.e task of SLir-government, 
all at once, to the emancipated serfs of Russia or liigypt ; but 
that the reading and manufsjcturing inhabitants of Prussia should 
■ require another century’s training' under beneficent despots, be- 
fore they could guess what laws would contribute to their secu- 
rity and happiness, does seem a strain of exiravagance beyond 
what we shcukl have expected even from the advocates of legi- 
timacy. 

Bui the true question is. Whether there is the least reason 
to suppose thit the reformed constitution is really witJihcld 
upon any such considerations, — whether, in point of faci, it is 
not delayed in order that it may be ultimately icfa&nU aod 
whether, therefore, wc may not reckon upon everything being 
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clone by tfie Government, not to tram and prepare the people 
for the exercise of popular rights, hut to wean them from the 
wish, and frighten them from the attempt to attain them ? Wfio, 
that looks with any moderate degree of candour on the pitiful 
shifts by which Prussia has sought to evade the performance of 
her engagements to her subjects, and on the prompt and decid- 
ed part she has taken in the proceedings of the Holy Alliance, 
can doubt for a ‘moment how these questions are to he answer- 
ed ? The policy which she is pursuing, we are indeed per- 
suaded, is a short-sighted and ruinous one, and will, we trust, 
lead speedily to its own confusion ; hut that it in principle 
and design, an illiberal and truly tyrannical policy, we cannot 
allow to be doubted, — nor withhold this expression of cur won- 
der at the doubts of the intelligent writer bedore ns. 

Though we do not think him altogether sound in his politics, 
however, we have no sii'^picicui of his candour in tlie statement 
of f-icls, or the liberality of his general views; and indeed could 
desire no other mateiials for the rerutation of his practical and 
particular errors, tlian the facts he has furnished, and the prin- 
ciples he has avowed. The greater part of his book, however, 
has nothing to do with pcdniC'^; anti though we refrain fiom 
anj' farther extract*-', wc can safeh’ assure the groat body of our 
/t//c readers, that th*y will fi.id the bulk of it much more amus- 
ing tlian the specimens wc have last exhibted. 


Art. ^ . Iliufs to Philaiifhropists ; or a C^oflrcfirr T icic of 
Practical Means of Improvin;^ the Condition of' the Poor and 
Labouring Classes of Society. By Willia.'M Davis. 

subject of Popular Education lias freijiit iitly engaged 
our attention since the commencement of this Journal : 
but we liave hitherto confined ourselvc!* to the great fiindameii- 
tal branch of the question, — the provisiems for elementary in- 
struction, by schools in Avliicli the jioor may be taught reading 
and writing, and tlius furnished wdlh tlie mccins of acquiring* 
knowledge. Wc are desirous now* of pursuing this inquiry in- 
to its other branch — the application ot those means — the use of 
those insti Linieiits tlie manner in which the workiiu** classes of 
the coiiiinunity may l>e most efTeelually and safely assisted in 
imjiroving their minds by scientific acquirements. 

But, first, we would guard against tlie supposition that we 
ai e assuming sufficient provision to Iiave bee n made for ele- 
mentary education, wdieri w*c direct the reader’s attention to its; 
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higher depai'tmente. There is no reason whatever for post- 
poning the consideration of the latter until the former shall be 
completed. On the contrary, the deficiency now existing in 
the pixrportion of schools to the population of the country, 
would in all probability be much diminished, if useful knowledge 
were diffused among all those who have already learnt to read. 
The greater use they make of this acquirement, the more wide- 
ly wiU the desire of having it be spread ; the better informed a 
large portion of the people becomes, the more, difficult will it 
be for narrow-minded men to keep any port of their country- 
men in ignorance. Nay, the direct cperatioji of knowledge 
will tend to eradicate ignorance. A father of a family who can 
barely read, and has turned tliis talent to little account in im- 
proving his mind, ma^' leave his children uneducated, unless 
the means of instruction are afforded him by the State, or by 
some other charity ; but one who has made some progress in 
science, or in acquiring general information, will rather sacri- 
fice any personal comfort than suffer his children to be unedu- 
cated ; and will take care that, in some way or other, they ob- 
tain that instruction to which his own improvement is owing. 
It is very far, therefore, from being true, that we should wait 
till schools are provided for all, and till all can read, before we 
consider how those who can read may best turn that faculty to 
account. A supei'ficial view of the subject can alone make any 
one believe that the latter inquiry is premature, if it precedes 
the universal establishment of elementary education. The 
planting of schools for the young, and assisting those more ad- 
vanced in their studies, are works that may well go on toge- 
ther, and must aid each other. 

The fundamental principle which chiefly merits attention in 
discussing this subject, is, that the interference of the Govern- 
ment may be not only safe but advantageous, and even neces- 
sary, in }>roviding the means of elementary education for chil- 
dren ; but that no such interference can be tolerated, to the 
smallest extent, with the subsequent instruction of the people. 
If a cliild be only taught to read and write, it is extremely 
immaterial by whom, or on what terms he is put in posses- 
sion of the instruments by which knowledge may be acquir- 
ed. It would, no doubt, be a gross act of oppression, if the 
Government were to spend part of the money raised from the 
people at liirge, in forming schools from which, by the regula- 
tions, certinn classes of the community should be excluded. But 
if those schools are oaily so constructed that all may enter, no dan- 
gerous influence can result to the government, and no undue bias 
be communicated to the minds of the chiltlren, by having them 
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taught the art of reading in seminaries connected with the esta- 
blishment in Church and State. It is far otherwise witli the use 
that may afterwards be made of the tools thus acquired. Once 
suffer the least interference with that, and the government has 
made a step towards absolute pow'er, and may, with a little ad* 
dress, and in a short time, if unresisted, reach its journey’s end. 
Such a jealousy as we are here inculcating, is the more essen- 
tially necessary in a country where the existence of an estJi- 
blished church, with its appendages of universities and publick 
schools, has already thrown religious instruction into the hands 
of a particular class, and given the government great influence 
over the education, generallj’, of the higher classes. In such a 
community, any interference with the diffusion of knowledge 
among the great body of the people would be pregnant with 
the most fatal consequences both to civil and religious liberty. 

It is manifest, that the people themselves must be the great 
agents in accomplishing the work of their own education. Un- 
less they are thoroughly impressed with a sense of its use- 
fulness, and resolved to make some sacrifices for the acquisi- 
tion of it, there can be no reasonable prospect of this grand 
object being attained. But it is equally clear, that to wait un- 
til the whole people with, one accortl take the determination to 
labour in this good work, would be endless. A portion of the 
community may be sensible of its advantages, and willing at 
any fair price to seek them, long before the same laiulable feel- 
ing becomes universal ; and their successful efll)rts to better 
their intellectual condition cannot fail to spread inoi'e widely 
the love of knowledge, and the contempt for vulgar and sen- 
sual gratifications. 

But although the people must be the source and the in.stru- 
ments of their own improvement, tlusy may be essentially aided 
in their efforts to instruct themselves. Difficulties which might 
be sufficient to damp or wholly to obstruct their progress, may be 
removed; and efforts which, unassisted, would perhaps prove 
a transient, or only a partial enthusiasm for the attainment of 
knowledge, may, with judicious encouragement, be made both 
a lasting and an universal habit. A little attention to the diffi- 
culties that principally beset the poor in their search after infor- 
mation, will at once lead us to the knowledge of those wants in 
which their more affluent neighbours can lend them most va- 
luable assi.stance. 

Their difficulties may all be classed under one or other of 
tAvo heads — want of money and want of time. To the first be- 
longs the difficulty of obtaining those books and instructors 
which persons in easy circumstances can command ; and to the 
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second, it is owing that the same books and instructors are not 
adapted to them, which suffice to teach persons who have lei- 
sure to go through the whole course of any given branch of 
science. It is also owing to their habitual occupation, that in 
some lines of employment, there is hardly a possibility of find- 
ing any time for acquiring knowledge. This is particular- 
ly the case with those whose labour is severe, or, though less 
severe, yet in the open air, for here the tendency to sleep im- 
mediately after it ceases, and the greater portion of sleep re- 
quired, oppose very serious obstacles to instruction. 

The first method, then, that suggests itself for promoting 
knowledge among the poor, is the encouragement of cheap pub- 
lications ; and in no country is this more wanted than in Great 
Britain, where, with all our boasted expertness in manufactures, 
we have never succeeded in printing books at so little as double 
the price required by our neighbours on the Continent. A 
gown, which any where else would cost a guinea, may be made 
in this country for half a crown ; but a volume, fully as well or 
better printed, and on paper which, if not as fine, is quite fine 
enough, and far more agreeable to the eyes, than could be 
bougiit in London for half a guinea, costs only six francs, or 
less than five shillings at Paris. The high price of labour 
in a trade where so little can be done, or at least is done by 
machinery, is one of the causes of this difference. But the 
direct tax upon paper is another; and the determination to 
print upon paper of a certain price is a third ; and the aversion, 
to crowd the page is a fourth. Now all of these, except the 
first, may be got over. The duty on paper is threepence a 
pound, which must increase the price of an octavo volume 
eightpence or ninepence; and this upon paper of every kind, 
and printing of every kind j so that if by whatever means the 
price of a book were reduced to the lowest, say to three or four 
shillings, about a fourth or a fifth must be added for the tax ; 
and this book, brought as low as possible to accommodate the 
poor man, with the coarsest paper and most ordinary type, 
must pay exactly as much to government as the finest hot-press- 
ed work of the same size. This tax ought, therefore, by all means, 
to be given up ; but though, from its being the same upon all 
paper used in printing, lio part of it can be saved by using 
coarse paper, much of it may be saved by crowding the letter- 
press, and having a very narrow margin. This experiment has 
been tried of late in London, upon a considerable scale ; but it 
may easily be carried a great deal further. Thus, Hume’s 
History has been begun; and one volume, containing about 
two and a half of the former editions, has been published. It 
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is sold for six shillings and sixpence; but it contains a great 
number of cuts neatly executed ; the paper is much better than is 
necessary, and the printing is perfectly well done. ^Vere the cuts 
omitted,"^ and the most ordinary paper and type used, the price 
might be reduced to ■t'S. or 4s. 6d. ; and a book might thus be sold 
for 12s. or 14s., which now costs perhaps two or three pounds. 

The method of publishing in numbers is admirably suited to 
the circumstances of the poor. Twopence is easily saved in a 
week l)v almost any labourer; and by a mechanic sixpence in a 
week may without difliculty be laitl by. Those who have not 
atlende‘1 to these matters, (* the simple annals of the poor, ’) 
would be astonished to find how substantial a meal of informa- 
tion may be bad by twopenny-worths. Seven numbers, for 
fourteen pence, comprise Franklin’s Life and Essays ; and thirty' 
for a crown, the whole of the Arabian Nights. But in looking 
over the list of those cheap publications, we certainly do not 
find many that are of a very instructive cast ; and here it is that 
something may' be done by way of encouragement. That the 
demand for books, cheap as well as de.ir, mu>t tend to produce 
them, no one doubts ; but then it is equally certain, that the 
publicalicn of cheap books increases the number of readers 
among the poor; and we can h.nrdly conceive a greater benefit 
being rendered to them than those \\<'ul<l confer, who should 
make a judicious selection from our best authors upon ethic«, 
politics and history, and promote cheap editions of them in 
numbers, without waiting until the tlemnnd was such as to make 
the sale a matter of perfect certainty. Lord John llusscll, in 
his excellent and instructive speech upon Parliamentary’ llo- 
form, delivered in 1822, staled, that ‘ an esiahlishmenl was 
‘ commenced a few years ago, by a number of individuals, with 
‘ a cn})ital of not less than a million, for the purpose of printing 
‘ standard works at a cheap rale ; ’ and he added, that it had 
been ‘ very much checked in its operation by one of those nets 
* for the suppression of knowledge which were passed in the 
‘ year 1819, although one of its rules was not to allow the ven- 
‘ dors of its w'orks to sell any book on the political controver- 
‘ sies of the day. ’ The only part of this plan which we can 
see the least objection to, is the restriction upon politicks. 

by should not political, as well as all other works, be pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and in numbers? That history, the 
nature of the constitution, the doctrines of political economy, 
may safely be disseminated in this shape, no man now-a~daj's 
will be nardy enough to deny. Some points connected with 
those subjects are matter of pretty W’arm contention in the present 
times, and yet these may be freely handled, it .seems, with safety ; 
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indeed, unless they are so handled, the subjects they belong to 
cannot be discussed at all. Why then may not every topic of 
politicks, party as well as general, be treated of in these cheap 
publications ? It is highly useful to the community that the true 
principles of the constitution should be understood by every man 
who lives under it. The peace of the country, and the stability 
of the government, could not be more effectually secured than 
by the universal diffusion of this kind of knowledge. The abuses 
which through time have crept into the practice of it, and the 
errors committed in its administration, may most fitly be expound- 
ed in the same manner. And if any man, or set of men, denies 
the existence of such abuses, and sees no error in the conduct 
of those who administer the government, he may propagate his 
doctrines through the like channels. Cheap works being fur- 
nished, the choice of them may be left to the readers. Assured- 
ly, a country which tolerates every form, even the most violent, 
of daily and weekly discussion in the newspapers, can have no- 
thing to dread from the difiusion of political doctrines somewhat 
less desuitor}’, and in a form more likely to make them be both 
well weighed at the time, and preserved for repeated perusal. It 
cannot be denied, that the habit of cursory reading, engendered 
by finding all subjects discussed in publications which, hov/ 
great soever their merits may be, no one ever thinks of looking 
at a second time, is unfavourable to the acquisition of solid and 
permanent information. 

Although the providing cheap publications furnishes the most 
effectual means of bringing knowledge within the reach of a 
poor man’s income, there are other modes deserving our atten- 
tion, whereby a similar assistance may be rendered, and his re- 
sources economized. Circulating libraries may in some cir- 
cumstances be of use; but, generally speaking, they are little 
adapted to those w’ho hav’e only an hour or two every day, or 
every other day, to bestow upon reading. Book clubs, or read- 
ing societies, are Jar more suited to the labouring classes, may 
be established by very small numbers of contributors, and re- 
quire an inconsiderable fund. If the associates live near one 
another, arrangements may be easily made for circulating the 
books, so that they may be in use every moment that any one 
can spare from his work. Here, too, the rich have an easy 
method presented to them of promoting instruction ; the gift 
of a few books, as a beginning, will generally prove a sufficient 
encouragement to carry on the plan by weekly or monthly con- 
tributions ; and with the gift a scheme may be communicated, 
to assist the contributors in arranging the plan of their associa- 
tion. 
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It is however, as we have remarked, not only necessary that 
the money of the poor, but their time also, should be econo- 
mized ; and this consideration leads to various suggestions. 

In the ^first place, there are many occupations in which a 
number of persons work in the same room ; and unless there 
be something noisy in the work, one may always read while the 
others are employed. If there are twenty-four men together, 
this arrangement would only require each man to work one 
extra day in four weeks, supposing the reading to go on the 
whole day, which it would not; but a boy or a girl might be 
engaged to perform the task, for a sum so trifling as not to be 
felt. This expedient, too, it may be observed, would save mo- 
ney as well as time ; one copy of a book, and that borrowed for 
the purpose, or obtained from a rending society or circulating 
library’, would suflicc for a number of persons. We may add, 
that great help would be given by the belter informed and mere 
apt learners, to such as are slower of apprehension and more 
ignorant; and discussion (under proper regulations) would be 
of singular use to all, even the most forward proficients; which 
leads us to observe, 

Secondlpi That societies for the express purpose of promoting 
conversation are a most useful adjunct to any private or other 
education received bv the workini; classes. Those who do not 
w’ork together in numbers, or whose occupation is of a noisy 
kind, may thus, one or two evenings in the week, meet and ob- 
tain all the advantages of mutual instruction and di''Cii>sit)n. 
An association of this kind will naturally combine witli its plan 
the advantages of a book club. The meinbei s will most pro- 
bably be such as are engaged in similar pursuits, and whose 
train of reading and thinking may be nearly the sanjc. The 
only considerable evils which they will have to avoitl, are, being 
too numerous, and falling too much into debate. From twenty 
to thirty seems a convenient number; and nearer the former 
than the latter. The tone on*^hi to 1)6 giv'cn Ironi the begin- 
ning, in ridicule of speech-making, both as to length and wordi- 
ness. A subject of discussion may be given out at one meeting 
for the next ; or the chairman may read a portion of some work, 
allowing each menjber to slop him at any moment, for the pur- 
pose ot controverting, supporting, or illustrating by his remarks 
the passage ju'tt read. lo societies of this kind master work- 
mep have the power of affording great facilities. They may al- 
low an hour on the days when the meetings are holden ; or if 
that is too much, they may allow the men to begin an hour ear- 
lier on those days; or if even that cannot be managed, they may 
let them have an hour and a half, on condition of working half an 
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hour extra on three other days. But a more essential help will 
be the giving them a place to meet. There are hardly twenty 
or thirty workmen in any branch of business, some of whose 
masters have not a room, workshop, warehouse, or other place 
sufficient to accommodate such a society ; and it is perfectly ne- 
cessary that the place of rendezvous should on no account be 
the alehouse. Whoever lent his premises for this purpose, 
might satisfy himself that no improper persons should be ad- 
mitted, by taking the names of the whole club from two or three 
steady men, who could be answerable for the demeanour of the 
rest. 

Any interference beyond this would be unwise; unless in so far 
as the men might voluntarily consult their masters from time to 
time; and their disposition to do so must depend wholly upon the 
relations of kindness and mutual confidence subsisting between 
the parties. If any difficulty should be found in obtaining the 
use of a room from their masters, there seems to be no good 
reason why they should not have the use of anj' schoolroom 
that may be in their neighbourhood; and one room of this kind 
may accommodate several societies; three, if the meetings are 
twice a week ; and six, if they only meet once. 

In the third place, it is evident that the want of time prevent- 
ing the classes of whom we are treating from pursuing a sys- 
tematick course of education in all its details, a more summary 
and compendious method of instruction must be pursued by 
them. The great majority must be content with never going 
beyond a certain point, and with reaching that point by the 
most expeditious route. A few, thus initiated in the truths of 
science, will no doubt push their attainments much farther ; 
and for these the works in common use will suffice ; but for the 
multitude it will be most essential that works should be prepar- 
ed adapted to their circumstances. Thus, in teaching th^m 
geometry, it is not necessary to go through the whole steps of 
that beautiful system, by which the most general and remote 
truths are connected with the few simple definitions and axioms; 
enough will be accomplished, if they are made to perceive the 
nature of mathematical investigation, and learn the leading 
properties of figure. In like manner, they may be taught 
the doctrines of mechanics with a much more slender pre- 
vious knowledge of geometry and algebra, than the common 
elementary works on dynamicks presuppose in the reader. 
Hence, a most essential service will be rendered to the cause 
of knowledge by him who shall devote his time to the com- 
position of elementary treatises on the mathcmciticks, suffi- 
ciently clear, and yet sufficiently compendious, to exemplify 
the method of reasoning employed in that science, and to 
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impart an accurate knowledge of the most fundamental and use- 
ful propositions, with their application to practical purposes, 
and treatises upon natural philosophy, which may teach the 
great principles of physics, and their practical application, to 
readers who have but a general knowledge of mathematics, or 
who are wholly ignorant of the science beyond the common 
rules of arithmetic. Nor let it be supposed, that the time thus 
bestowed is given merely to instruct the poor in the rudiments 
of philosophy, though this would of itself be an object sufficient- 
ly brilliant to allure men of the noblest ambition ; for what hif^- 
er achievement did the most sublime philosophy ever propose 
to itself^ than to elevate the views and refine the character of 
the great mass of mankind ? But if extending the bounds of 
science itself be the grand aim of philosophers, they indirectly, 
but surely, accomplish this object, who enable thousands to 
speculate and experiment for one to whom the path of investi- 
gation is now open. It is not necessary that all who are taught, 
or even any considerable proportion, should go beyond the ru- 
diments ; but whoever feels within himself a desire and an apti- 
tude to proceed further, will do so, — and the chances of discovery, 
both in the arts and in science itself, will be thus indefinitely 
multiplied. Indeed those discoveries immediately connected with 
experiment and observation, are most likely to be made by men, 
whose lives being spent in the midst of mechanical operations, 
are at the same time instructed in the general principles upon 
which these depend, and trained betimes to habits of specula- 
tion. 

FourtMi/i The preparation of elementary works is not the on- 
ly, nor, at first, is it the most valuable service that can be ren- 
dered towards economizing the lime of the labouring classes. 
The institution of Lectures is, of all the helps that can be given, 
the most valuable, where circumstances permit ; that is, in towns 
of a certain size. Much may thus be taught, even without any 
other instruction ; but, combined with reading, and subservient 
to it, the effects of public lectures are great indeed, especially in 
the present deficiency of proper elementary works. The stu- 
dents are enabled to read with advantage; things are explained 
to them which no books sufficiently illustrate ; access is afforded 
to teachers, who can remove the difficulties which occur perpe- 
tually in the reading of uneducated persons ; a word may often 
suffice to get rid of some obstacle which would have impeded 
the unassisted student’s progress for days ; and then, whatever 
requires the performance of experiments to become intelligible, 
can only be learnt by the bulk of mankind at a lecture, inas- 
much as the w'ealthiest alone can have such lessons in private, 
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and none but the most highly gifted can hope to master those 
branches of science without seeing the experimental illustrations. 

The bratiches of knowledge to which these observations chiefly 
apply, are Mechanical Philosophy and Chemistry, both as be- 
ing more intimately connected with the arts, and as requiring 
more explanation and illustration by experiment. But the Ma- 
thematics, Astronomy, and Geology, the two former especially, 
are well fitted for being taught publicly, and are of great prac- 
tical use. Nor is there any reason why Moral and Political 
Philosophy should not be explained in public lectures, though 
they may be learnt by reading far more easily than the phj'sical 
sciences. 

In all plans of this description, it is absolutely necessary that 
the expenses should mainly be defrayed by those for whose be- 
nefit they are contrived. It is the province of the rich to lay 
the foundation, by making certain advances which are required 
in the first instance, and enabling the poor to come forward, both 
as learners and contributors. But no such scheme can either 
take a deep root, or spread over the country so as to produce 
the good for which it is calculated, unless its support is derived 
from those who are chiefly to reap its benefits. Those benefits 
are, as far as regards instruction in the principles upon which 
the arts depend, of a nature eminently fitted to improve the con- 
dition of the learners, and to repay, in actual profit, far more 
than the cost required. But, even for instruction in other 
branches of learning of a more general description, and only 
tending to improve the moral and intellectual character, a fund 
is provided, by the substitution of refined and cheap and harm- 
less gratifications, in the stead of luxuries, which are both gross- 
er and more expensive, hurtful to the health, and wasteful of 
time. The j'early cost of a lecture in the larger cities, where 
enlightened and public* spirited men may be found willing to 
give instruction for nothing, is indeed considerably less than in 
smaller places, where a compensation must be made for the lec- 
turer’s lime and work. But it seems to us advisable, that, even 
where gratuitous assistance could be obtained, something like an 
adequate remuneration should be afforded, both to preserve the 
principle of independence among the working classes, and to se- 
cure the more accurate and regular discharge of the duty. We 
shall therefore suppose, that the lectures, as well as the current 
expenses of the room, and where there are experiments, of the 
apparatus, are paid for ; and still it appears by no means an 
undertaking beyond the reach of those classes. The most ex- 
pensive courses of teaching will be those requiring apparatus ; 
but then those are likewise the most directly profitable to the 
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scholars. Contributions may be reckoned upon to begin the 
plan, including the original purchase of apparatus ; and then 
we may estimate the yearly cost, which alone will fall upon the 
members of the Association. The hire of a room may be 
reckoned at thirty pounds ; the salary of a lecturer, forty ; wear 
and tear of apparatus, twenty ; assistant and servant, ten ; clerk 
or collector, ten; fire and lamps, five; printing and advertising, 
fifteen; making in all 130/. But if two, or three courses are 
delivered in the same room, the expenses of each will be reduc- 
ed in proportion. Suppose three, the room may probably be 
had for fifty pounds, the printing for twenty, and the servants 
for thirty ; so that the expense of each course will be reduced 
to about a hundred pounds. Bach course may occupy six 
months of weekly lectures ; consequently, if only a hundred 
artisans are to be found who can spare a shilling a week, one 
lecture may be carried on for 130/.; and if 120 artisans can be 
found to spare a shilling a week, three courses may be carried 
on during the year, and each person attend the whole. This 
calculation, however, supposes a very inconsiderable town. If 
the families engaged in trade and handicrafts have, one with an- 
other, a single person contributing, the number of 100 answers 
to a population of only 770, supposing the proportion of persons 
engaged in trade and handicrafts to be the same as in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; and 710, taking the proportion of Lan- 
cashire. If, indeed, we take the proportions in the manufac- 
turing towns, it will answer in some cases to a population of 
5500, and in others of little more than 500. But even taking 
the proportion from towns in the least manufacturing counties, 
as Huntingdonshire, the population required to furnish 100 
will not exceed 900 — which is a town of about 200 houses. One 
of three times the size is but an inconsiderable place ; and yet 
in such a place, upon a very moderate computation, 200 per- 
sons might easily be found to spare sixpence a week all the year 
round ; which would be amply sufficient for two lectures. In 
the larger towns, where 5 or GOO persons might associate, five 
shillings a quarter would be sufficient to carry on three or four 
lectures, and leave between 150/. or 200/. a year for the pur- 
chase of books. The most complete establishment will always 
be that in which a library is combined with the lecture ; and it 
is adviseable that, in places where at first there is not money or 
spirit enough to begin with both, a library only should be esta- 
blished, to which the lecture may afterwards be added. 

The men themselves ought to have the chief share in the 
management of these concerns. This is essential to the success, 
and also to the independence of the undertaking ; nor is there 
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the least reason to apprehend mismanagement. If benefit so- 
cieties are, upon the whole, well conducted, we may rely upon 
institutions being still better conducted, where the improvement 
of the mind being the object, those only will ever take a part, 
who are desirous of their own advancement in knowledge, and 
of the general instruction of the class to which they belong. Nei- 
ther is there any fear that the suggestions of persons in a higher 
station, and of more ample information, may not be duly attend- 
ed to. Gratitude for the assistance received, and the advice of- 
fered, together with a conviction that the only motive for inter- 
fering is the good of the establishment, will give at least its just 
weight to the recommendations of patrons ; and if it were not 
always so, far better would it be to see such influence fail entirely^, 
than to run the risk of the apathy which might be occasioned 
among the men, and the abuse of the institutors themselves, 
which might frequently be produced by excluding from the 
control of their affairs, those whose interest are the only object 
in view. The influence of patrons is always sure to have at the 
least its proper weight, as long as their object plainly is merely 
to promote the good of those for whom the Institution was found- 
ed ; and as soon as they are actuated by any other views, it is very 
fit that their influence should cease. There is nearly as little rea- 
son to apprehend, that the necessity of discussing, at meetings of 
the members, the affairs of the Institution, will give rise to a spirit 
of controversy and a habit of making speeches. Those meetings 
for private business will of course be held very seldom; and a feel- 
ing may always be expected to prevail, that the continuance of 
the establishment depends upon preserving union, notwithstand- 
ing any diversity of opinion in matters of detail, and upon keep- 
ing the discussion of rules and regulations subordinate to the 
attendance upon the lectures, the main object of the establish- 
ment. The time w’hen information and advice is most w’anted, 
with other assistance from the wealthy and the well informed, is 
at the beginning of the undertaking; and at that time the influence 
of those patrons will necessarily be the most powerful. Much 
depends upon a right course being taken at first; proper rules 
laid down; fit subjects selected for lecture; good teachers chosen 
— ^and upon all these matters the opinions and wishes' of those 
who chiefly contribute to found the several institutions, are 
sure to have a very^ great weight. 

It is now fit that we advert to the progress that has already 
been made in establishing this system of instruction. Its com- 
mencement w'as the work of Dr Birkbeck, to whom the people 
of this Island owe a debt of gratitude, the extent of which it 
would not be easy, perhaps in the present age not possible, tp 
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describe ; for as* in rnost cases^ the effective demand precedes the 
supply) it would have been more in the ordinary course of 
things, that a teacher should spring up at the call of the me- 
chanics for instruction : But long before any symptoms appear- 
ed of such an appetite on their part, and with the avowed pur- 
pose of implanting the desire in them, or at least of unfold- 
ing and directing' it, by presenting the means of gratification, 
that most learned and excellent person formed the design, as 
enlightened as it was benevolent, of admitting the working 
classes of his fellow-countrymen to the knowledge of sciences, 
till then almost deemed the exclusive prof)erty of the higher 
ranks in society, and only acquircfl accidentally and irregularly 
in a few rare instances of extraordinary natural talents, by any 
of the lower orders. Dr Bitkbeck, as is well known in this 
part of the Island, before he removed to London, where he has 
since reached the highest station in the medical profession, was 
settled for some time in Glasgow as Professor in the Ander- 
son College; and about the year 1800 , he announced a 
Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, anti its a(>plicalion 
to the Arts, for the instruction of Mechanics. But a lew at the 
first availed themselves of this ati vantage; by tlegre<>!«, however, 
the extraordinary perspicuity of the teacher’s methud, the ju- 
dicious selection of his experiments, and the natural attractions 
of the subject, to men whose lives were spent in directing or 
witnessing operations, of w'hich the principles were now first un- 
folded to them, proved successful in dilfusing a general taste lor 
the study; and when he left Glasgow two or three years after- 
wards, about seven hundred eagerly and constantly attended the 
lecture. 

It is somewhat singular, that although this admirable institu- 
tion has ever since flourished under the able and worthy succes- 
sor of Dr Birkbeck, and although there arc many towns in 
Scotland, and some within a very short distance of Glasgow, 
where hundreds of artisans are collected, yet twenty years elap- 
sed before the example was followed, of an experiment, which, 
for so long a period, was constantly before the eyes of n)en, and 
with uninterrupted success. This may in part be ascribed to 
the distresses of the times, as regards the lower classes, and to 
the political agitations, as respects the upper ranks : But we think 
it must also in part be attributed to the founder of the system 
having somewhat gone before the age ; for if there had existed 
as great a propensity for learning among the mechanics dur- 
ing the first six or seven years, as now prevails, tho«e being 
years of great manufactming prosperity, and indeed of active 
speculation generally, there csin be little doubt that lectures 
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would have been established upon the model of Dr Birkbeck’s. 
It was not, however, till the year 1821, that Edinburgh follow- 
ed the example, — ^and, as might be expected, with some material 
improvements. As the knowledge of the steps by which the a- 
doption of Dr Birkbeck’s plan in this city has been so success- 
fully eifected, may be of use elsewhere, we shall here give a suc- 
cinct statement of them. 

The promoters of the plan began by drawing up a short 
sketch of the proposed institution, and causing it to be circulated 
among the principal master mechanics, with a request that they 
would read it in their workshops, and lake down the names of 
such of the men as were desirous of being taught the principles 
of those sciences most useful to artisans. In the course of ten 
days, between 70 and 80 names were entered ; and a private 
meeting was held of a few gentlemen who were disposed to en- 
courage the experiment. These resolved to begin a subscrip- 
ticn for the purpose. In April 1821, they issued a prospectus 
among the mechanic®, announcing the commencement of a 
Course of Lectures on Mechanics, and another on Chemistry, 
in October following, — with the opening of a Library of Books 
upon ihe same subjects, for perusal at home as well as in the 
room ; the hours of lecture to be from eight to nine in the 
evening, twice a week, for six months; and the terms of ad- 
mission to the whole, both lectures and library, fifteen shil- 
lings a year. A statement was also circulated to the publick at 
large, announcing the establishment of a ‘ School oj Arts^ ’ with 
the particulars of the plan ; and so well was it received, by all 
classes, that in September, notice was given of 220 mechanics 
having entered as students, and such a sum having been sub- 
scribed by the public, as enabled the Directors to open the 
establishment on the 16ih of October. The following state- 
ment of the precise objects of the plan was given in this notice. 

“ The great object of this Institution is to supply, at such an ex- 
pense as a working tradesman can afford, instruction in the various 
branches of Science which are of practical application to mechanics 
in their several trades, so that they may the better comprehend the 
reason for each individual operation that passes through their hands, 
and have more certain rules to follow than the mere imitation of 
what they may have seen done by another. It is not intended to 
teach the trade of the Carpenter, the Mason, the Dyer, or any other 
particular business ; but there is no trade which does not depend, 
more or less, upon scientific principles; and to teach what these 
are, and to point out their practical application, will form the busi- 
ness of this establishment. He who unites a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of his art with that .dexterity which practice, and 
practice only, can give, will be the most complete, and probably the 
most successful tradesman. 
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** As there is a great deal to be taught, and it Is not the purpose 
of the School of Arts to give a mere smattering of knowledge, as 
the amusement of a vacant hour, but to afford solid instruction to 
tbose wYio vfWV lake \l •, \i \a not possible, during the fir^t year, to do 
more in the space of time which tradesmen can reasonably spare, 
than to teach the more general principles of chemistry and mechanic 
cal philosophy, together with a brief notice of their practical appU. 
cation in some of the principal arts. A more minute and detailed 
- instruction upon particular branches of art will form the subject of 
subsequent Courses of Lectures, after the Students have had an op- 
portunity of acquiring an elementary educhtion from the first Course 
of Lectures, and from the books they will be supplied with from the 
Library, and of thus becoming better prepared for understanding 
them .” — First Report, p. 6. 

When the lectures began, 272 students had purchased tickets; 
and the Institution was opened in the presence of the Magis- 
trates of the city, and some of the most distinguished of its "pa- 
trons, by a most excellent address from the Secrctar}*, Mr L, 
Horner, on the part of the Directors. Dr Fyfe began his 
Course of Lectures on Chemistry, and Mr Galbraith on Me- 
chanical Philosophy; and on the third night, 400 tickets had 
been sold. It became necessary here to limit the numbers, 
from a belief that the size of the room and the library could ac- 
commodate no more. As, however, a course of lectures on the 
Veterinary Art had been recently announced, twenty students 
were added in order to accommodate the farriers, some of whom 
showed such a desire to attend, that one came regularly on the 
night of the lecture, the distance of ten miles from the country. 
During the course of six months, 452 took out tickets. Of the 
418 who began, 104 paid the full sum of 15s. for the whole 
year; the rest only paid 7s. 6d., which entitled them to half the 
course of lectures, and the use of the library during that quar- 
ter of the year. Of these 311, there were 86 who did not re- 
new their subscription at the beginning of January 1822; and 
this is supposed by tiie Directors to have arisen in part from 
the interest decreasing with the attraction of novelty; for the 
season at which the payment of the second subscription fell due, 
was that of the new year’s holidays, a season at which there are 
more temptations to spend money than usual. However, upon 
the vacancy created by the 86 students being known, 36 new 
ones came forward and entered. Not can it be doubted, that the 
whole vacant places would have been filled, but for the disin- 
clination naturally felt to begin in the middle of the course. 
Thus, after all, 322 paid for the whole year, and 366 were in 
attendance during the latter part of the fectures. The Chemi- 
cal Lecture was the most attractive, and was always fully attend- 
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ed ; the Mechanical not quite so numerously ; the Farrier^', by 
from 60 to 80 ; and a course of Architecture gratuitously given 
by Mr Milne (as was the Farriery by Mr Dick) was attended 
by from 150 to 200. The very moderate remuneration of 32/. 
each, was all that the other two lecturers received. The Li- 
brary had, by liberal donations, and the money expended in pur- 
chases, amounted to 500 volumes ; it was placed under the ma- 
nagement of twelve students chosen by the Directors, and attend- 
ing four by rotation each night, for the purpose of taking in 
and giving out books, that is, twice in a fortnight. The ave- 
rage number of books taken out each night was 210; and the 
eagerness to have them may be seen from this, that a fine of 6d. 
a fortnight being imposed for keeping them, out longer than one 
fortnight, though not a volume was lost, nearly 200 fines were 
paid. The following contrivance deserves to be known, as likely 
to prove useful in obviating an inconvenience to which the is- 
suing of books is liable. 

‘ The rule adopted in giving out the books being, that those who 
apply first shall have the first choice, there was at first considerable 
confusion, from the eagerness of the Students to get the books they 
wanted; and various plans were tried to preserve better order with- 
out success, until that followed at the Anderson Institution of Glas- 
gow was ascertained. It consists in arranging a series of benches in 
such a manner, that the Students take their seats in the order of 
their coming to the room, no books being delivered until a consider- 
able number are arrived. They are then given out to the Students, 
as they successively arrive at the upper end of the series of benches. 
Although there was a very early attendance on the nights of giving 
out the books, on those nights when they were to be returned the 
inconvenience was considerable, from the greater number of the 
Students coming in the last half hour of the time allotted ; it was, 
therefore, necessary to make it their interest to come early, and a 
rule was laid down, which has proved quite effectual, that the first 
thirty who return their books shall have the first choice the next 
night of giving out. The books have been kept very clean, very few 
have been damaged, and not one volume has been lost during the 
year. ’ — First Report^ p. 1 8. 

The Mechanical Lectures had hardly begun, when some of 
the students, finding the want of mathematical knowledge, pro- 
posed to the Directors to form themselves into a class, under 
one of their own number, a joiner, who had agreed to teach 
them gratuitously the Elements of Geometry and the higher 
branches of Arithmetic. This suggestion was warmly approv- 
ed of^ and some assistance in books being given, thirty met 
once a week for Geometry, and once for Arithmetic, and adopt- 
ing the plan of mutual instruction ; tlie class was arranged iu 
4 
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five divisiotiSi each under the best scholar as a Monitor, going 
over on one night the lessons of the night before. The number 
of this class being limited to thirty, those who were excluded 
formed another on the same plan, under a cabinetmaker, also a 
student of the School of Arts. The joiner’s name is James 
Yule; the cabinetmaker’s David Dewar; and their successful 
exertions to teach their fellow- work men, are deservedly a sub- 
ject of great commendation. Mr Galbraith, the Mechanical 
Professor, adopted the plan of setting exercises to^ his pupils ; 
and a list is published of those who chiefly distinguished them- 
selves by the number and accuracy of their solutions, being 25 
persons. In the four months, beginning at the termination ot 
these lectures, a class was opened for Architectural and Me- 
chanical drawing, consisting of two courses, of two months 
each, for twenty of the students; the sum paid being five shil- 
lings, and each pupil finding his own drawing materials. Of 
this they eagerly availed themselves — and each class received 
25 lessons of two hours. 

The experience of the first year, and particularly the fact 
that the students were of no less than forty- eight diflerent 
trades, convinced the Directors that the best plan wa?. to limit 
the lectures to the general principles of those sciences which 
are of universal application to the arts, and not to attempt, as 
had at first been intended, teaching the principle of llsc arts in 
detail. To this principle they adhered, except that a course of 
Farriery and of Architecture was again given the second year. 
In addition to Mechanics and Chemistry, they very judiciou-ly 
established a lecture upon Mathematics, under Mr Wilson, 
which was attended by a hundred and fifty students, the great- 
er number of whom took a part in the solution of questit)ns, 
from time to time given out. A list of twenty- six persons is 
published, twelve of whom solved from twenty to forty in the 
course of the lectures. An additional half hour being set apart 
for viva voce examination, it is remarkable that only fourteen 
gave in their names as willing to submit to it. When the che- 
mical Professor gave the same option, fifty offered themselves 
for examination. The whole number of students who entered 
during the second year was four hundred and thirty. The 
number limited being four hundred, that number was immedi- 
ately filled up, and above eighty applicants vvere disappointed. 
The thirty over four hundred were admitted in the room of 
such as did not continue after the first quarter. The library 
was increased two hundred volumes, and the continued pa- 
tronage of the public was extended to the plan by subscrip- 
tions. 7 
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The average receipts of the two first years were, from sub* 
scriptions, 448/. yearly, and from the students, 300/. The avc* 
rage expenditure was about 620/., and a saving of 300/. was 
made towards building a lecture-room. The expenditure in- 
cludes, for furniture and apparatus, 216/. a year; for books and 
binding, 110/. ; and for expenses incident to the subscriptions, 
as advertisements, collection and meetings, about 70/. ; leaving, 
of current necessary expenses, about 220/. only ; so that, if the ex- 
trinsic subscriptions were at an end, or were confined to the ac- 
cumulation of a fund for building, the students could themselves 
carry on the establishment, and have a surplus of 80/. a year for 
the wear and tear, and increase of the apparatus and the libra- 
ry ; and if their contributions were increased to a pound yearly, 
which would probably make very little, if any, difference in 
the numbers of students, an additional 100/. would be afforded 
for the better payment of the Lecturers, or, if they continue 
satisfied, for the establishment of new lectures^ We make this 
statement for the purpose of confirming the calculation former- 
ly given, and showing, that, in places where the rich are less 
liberally inclined than in Edinburgh, the same invaluable esta- 
blishments may easily be formed and perpetuated, by a judicious 
encouragement given at first to the mechanics, and without the 
necessity of relying upon continued assistance from those who 
first promoted and aided them. 

We must not omit, however, to state^ that the * School of 
Arts’ is established upon principles essentially different from 
any other institution of this nature with which we are acquaint- 
ed. The whole management is vested in fifteen Directors, cho- 
sen from among the subscribers, at an annual meeting. The 
students who attend the lectui’es, have nothing to do with the 
management, except certain individuals of them chosen by the 
Directors, and who act as committees for taking charge of the 
Library and apparatus. Care is taken, however, that a cer- 
tain proportion of master mechanics shall always be in the di ■ 
rection, so that no regulations may be made which shall in 
any degree be hostile to the habits or feelings of the work- 
ing classes. It is conceived that persons of education are bet- 
ter able to determine what course of instruction is best fitted 
to attain the objects in view, and which are the most suit- 
able books for such a library, — that the students should have 
nothing to do, but to attend to the instruction; — that they 
should, in short, go to the School of Arts as to any other school, 
they themselves judging whether it is advantageous for them 
to lay out their money in that way or not. The Subscribers 
and St?{dents, therefore, are kept quite distinct ; the former are 

VOL. XLI. KO. 81. H 
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only expected to visit the lecture-room occasional^^ and they 
are entirely excluded from the use of the library ; the Students 
are the privileged class. It is conceived that, looking forward 
to the time when the ardour of novelty shall have cooled, pro- 
perly qualified teachers for such institutions can only be ob- 
tained by a remuneration that will make the situation an object 
ef ambition to a w'ell educated man ; and that, to keep the stu- 
dents’ fees low, which is quite essential, there must be, either 
by subscription or other means, an additional source of re- 
venue. The lectures are strictly confined to such objects of 
science as will be useful to workmen in the exercise (f their 
trade ; and no book is admitted into the library but what re- 
lates to science or art. This constitution of the School of Arts 
difi^rs therefore in some respects from the views we have taken 
in the early part of this article ; but as the institution -has con- 
tinued to prosper for three years, and is universally popular 
witli the mechanics of Edinburgh, we must leave it to time to 
decide which system is the best calculated to secure the perma- 
nence of such establishments. 

We cannot take leave of this, our own School of Arts^ without 
expressing the sense we feel of the important services rendered to 
the community by the individuals with whom it originated, and 
particularly by the Secretary, Mr Horner. To him it should 
afford, next to the satisfaction of rendering so great a service to 
the working classes, the best reward for his labours, that he may 
be assured there is no one exertion in which his justly lamented 
brother would have taken a deeper interest, and no object with 
which he would have been more willing to connect his name. * 

We have had great satisfaction in looking over the list of- 
subscribers, to find the names of persons of all parties and 
opinions ; and we have had access to know that many of those 
individuals, whom, on general questions of politics, w'e are ac- 
customed to consider as taking the less liberal side, have suji- 
ported this establishment with a degree of zeal and earnestness 
which could only have proceedetl from the most enlightened 
views of the important addition it is calculated to make to the 
happiness, prosperity, and security of the country. 

When Dr Birkbeck reflected on the success of his plan, both 
at Glasgow, and now since it was established in a place far less 


• Among the many liberal donations made to the Edinburgh School 
of Arts, let us mark, with unfeigned admiration, that of Mr Chantrey, 
who presented it with copies of his celebrated busts of Watt and 
Reiuiie, and one of Dr Franklin. These have been placed in the 
lecture'Toom. 
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abounding in artisans, it is not to be wonderefd at that he should 
have conceived the idea of giving its principles a wider diffu- 
sion, by the only Cneans which seem in this country calculated 
for the general circulation, of any scheme, its being patronised 
in London. He and a few of his friends accordingly called 
the attention of the metropolis to it about the end of last year, 
and the proposition met with all the encouragement that might 
have been expected, both from the master mechanics, the work- 
men, and the friends of knowledge and improvement. A meet- 
ing was held in November ; a subscription' was commenced ; 
rules for the association were prepared ; and a * Mechariic^ In- 
stitution ’ was formed so promptly, that, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, the lectures were opened upon Mechanics by Professor 
Millington of the London Institution, and upon Chemistry by 
Mr Phillips. Between twelve and thirteen hundred workmen 
speedily entered, paying one pound each ; and, crowding from 

g reat distances in the worst weather, and after the toils of the 
ay were over, to slake that thirst of knowledge, which, as it 
forms so glorious a characteristic of these times, so will assured- 
ly prove the source of improvements in the next age, calculated 
to throw all that has yet been witnessed into the shade. Dr 
Birkbeck himself most appropriately opened the establishment - 
by an able Address ; nor was the voluntary offer of his services 
less appropriate on the part of Professor Millington, who, with 
honest pride, declared to his audience, at the close of his intro- 
ductory lecture, that he had originally belonged to the same class 
with themselves. A course of Geometry was also given by Mr 
Dotchin, and Dr Birkbeck delivered one upon Hydrostatics. 
A short course of Astronomy by Mr New'ton, Editor of the 
London Journal of Arts and Sciences, has occupied part of the 
autumn ; and Mr Cooper is now engaged in a very exten- 
sive series of lectures upon the application of Chemistry to 
the arts and manufactures. Temporary accommodation has 
hitherto been procured in the chapel in Monkwell Street, 
formerly Dr Lindsay’s ; and if, upon such a subject, we 
might entertain any faith in omens, surely a scheme for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of mankind could not 
be commenced under happier auspices than in the place 
which so virtuous and enlightened a friend of his coun- 
try had once filled with the spirit of genuine philanthro- 
py and universal toleration. It is intended, however, to place 
the Institution upon a permanent footing ; and accordingly, 
very commodious premises have been provided, in a central si- 
tuation, viz. in Southampton Buildings. A spacious hall, with 
rooms for the library and apparatus, will there be prepared. 

H 2 
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The apparatus, already considerable, will, in probabilityj 
soon be of a very superior description, and obtained at a very 
moderate expense, as different members of the Institution have 
agreed to devote their spare time to making it. Other persons, 
unconnected with it, but anxious to promote its interests from a 
friendly disposition to the progress of knowledge, have made 
presents of books and machinery ; and there can be no doubt 
that this Institution, beside teaching a large body of people the 
most useful of the sciences, will assist in forming other esta* 
blishments of the same kind in different parts of London. 

But it is equally clear that these seminaries of popular educa- 
tion must soon spread over every part of the country. At Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Leeds and other places, there have already 
been established institutions upon the same plan ; and one of the 
most flourishing, in which 560 mechanics contribute to their own 
instruction, has been begun at Aberdeen. * At Kendal a lecture 
has been announced as about to be united with the ‘ Mechanics 
and Apprentices Library, ’ established there a few months ago. 
There are not above 8000 inhabitants in that town; and at Ha- 
wick, where there are only half that number, Mr Wilson from 
Edinburgh, f has delivered a course of lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy to 200 artisans and workmen ; in short, it should seem 
that a little more exertion alone is wanting to make the system 
universally prevail. 

To encourage good men in these exertions, to rouse the 
indifferent and encourage the desponding, has been the ob- 
ject of these details. The subject is of such inestimable im- 
portance that we must be pardoned for addressing ourselves 
very anxiously in favour of it, to all men of enlightened 
views, and who value the real improvement of their fellow- 
creatures, and the best interests of their country. We are 
bound upon this weighty matter to be instant, in season or out 
of season. Wc speak not merely of seminaries for teaching 

• The ‘ Mechanics’ Inslitution ’ of Aberdeen reflects the greatest 
credit upon the liberality and good sense of the richer inhabitants of 
that town, and upon the excellent spirit of the artisans. A library 
of 500 volumes has been already collected ; a lecture-room fitted up 
for 600 students ; courses of above sixty lectures on Chemistry and 
Mechanics delivered gratuitously ; and a most valuable set of ap- 
paratus furnished. 

f The plan of sending an experienced teacher to a place unable 
to provide one for itself, is much to be commended. We could wish 
to see men of science often going about from town to town la- 
bouring in this good work. They would entitle themselves to the 
never-ending gratitude of their country. 
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mechanics the principles of natural and mathematical sciences, 
but of schools where the working classes generally may learn 
those branches of knowledge which they cannot master by pri- 
vate reading. It must be a small town indeed, where some 
useful lecture may not, with a little exertion and a little en- 
couragement, be so established that the quarterly contributions 
of the students may afterwards suffice to continue it. Moral 
and political philosophy may be acceptable even where there is 
no field for teachers of chemistry and mechanics ; and where 
no lecture at all can be supported, a library may be set on foot, 
and the habit of useful reading encouraged. We constantly hear 
of publick spirited individuals ; of men who are friendly to the 
poor and the working classes ; of liberal-minded persons, anxious 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of intellectual 
pursuits. But henceforward let no one assume any such titles if 
he has done nothing in his own neighbourhood to found a popu- 
lar lecture, or if the circle be too narrow for that, to establish a 
reading club, which, in many cases, will end in a lecture. J'or 
such a club, there is hardly a village in the country too small; and 
we have shown that towns of a very moderate size may support 
a lecture. 

But, great as the disposition to learn is among the working 
classes, and absolutely certain as a lecture would be of at- 
tendants w'herever it was once set on foot, there is still a ne- 
cessity for the upper classes coming forward to assist in making 
the first step. Those seminaries are still too new ; they are too 
little known among the artisans generally, to be thought ofj 
and demanded by themselves ; still more difficult would it be 
for them to set about- forming the plans for themselves ; and 
the speculation would manifestly be too precarious to induce 
teachers to begin without some previous arrangement for their 
support. Even in the largest towns, it is hardly to be expected 
that the workmen should yet concert measures for their own in- 
struction, although sufficiently numerous to require no pecuni- 
ary assistance in procuring the necessary teachers. But af- 
ter the success of the experiments already made. It seems 
little less than shameful that there should be any consi- 
derable town without establishments for popular education. 
One man only is wanted in each place to ensure the success 
of the plan. Where there is such a man, and workmen in 
sufficient numbers, — there are all the materials that can be 
required. He has but to converse with a few master-work- 
men ; to circulate, in concert with them, a notice for a meet- 
ing, or if it be deemed better to have no meeting, to ascertain 
how many will attend a class ; and the room may be hired and 
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the lecturer engaged in a month. The first cost will be easily 
defraj'ed by a subscription among the rich ; or, if that fail, the 
collection of a library will be made by degrees, out of the 
money raised from the students. The expense of providing 
apparatus ought not to deter any one from making the attempt. 
Many of the most important experiments may be shown with 
very cheap and simple machinery ; and a skilful lecturer may 
maKe great progress in teaching liis pupils, and enabling them 
to overcome the difficulties that stopt them in their private 
studies, with hardly any experiments at all. 

Although it is evident that the present is the time for making 
an exertion to propagate such establishments, and, along with 
them, the desire of scientific instruction, we apprehend that, 
after a short interval, the wish for such education will beget 
an effectual demand, and teachers will present themselves to 
supply the want. Already it would be a safe adventure for a 
lecturer to engage in, where there are great bodies of artisans. 
In any of the large manufacturing towns of Lancaster ami 
Yorkshire, a person duly cjualified to teach the principles of 
mechanics and chemistry, and their application to the arts, would 
now find it easy to collect a large class, willing and able to re- 
munerate him for his trouble ; and it is highly probable, that, 
before long, there will be established, in each* of those places, 
permanent teachers upon private speculation. To add reading 
societies, will require some concert ; and for this piir})ose it will 
be necessary that some intelligent persons should take the 
lead, until those institutions are more general, and the ma- 
nagement of them better known. 

Among the many ways in which this may be effected, wc 
have heard of none better than that which has been adopted, 
for three or four years, in the county of East Lothian, upon 
the suggestion, and under the superhitendence of jSlr Samuel 
Brown of Haddington. There are itinerant libraries of fifty 
volumes, vyhich go from town to town in the county, remaining 
a certain time at each station. Ihere arc at present no less 
than nineteen div'isions of fifty volumes each in the county of 
Haddington and a similar plan has recently been introduced 
in Berwickshire. The Manager resides in the county town, 
and directs the revolutions ; and when the little collection has 
gone through its appointed orbit, it returns to the head quar- 
ters from u hence it set out. The scheme is chiefly' carried in- 
to effect by the subscription of benevolent individuals. It is 
well deserving of imitation. 

It is impossible m contemplate the funds provided in this coun- 
fry, and still more in Ireland, for what are commonly termed 
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charitable purposca, without lamenting that our anoeetors were 
not as judicious as they were benevolent. A million and a 
hal^ or morOf yearly, is expended by virtue of such endow- 
ments ; and certainly but a very small proportion, possibly not 
a trath party beneficially, or even innocently, to the community-: 
For only about a third part is the property of charities connect- 
ed with education, and of that third by rar the greatest share 
goes to maintain poor children, which is almost the worst em- 
ployment of such funds. Of the remaining two> thirds, a very 
small proportion indeed is bestowed upon the only useful, or 
even harmless objects of charity, hospitals for the sick poor, and 
provisions for persons ruined by sudden and grievous calamities. 
We fear it is almost as hopeless to expect a better application 
of these ample funds in this kingdom, as it is evident that, upon 
every principle both of policy and of strict right, a very great 
portion of them at least ought to be more usefully applied; * 
but, by a salutary extension of the Mortmain Act, this evil may 
at least be checked. Funds may be beneficially employed in 
endowments, where the trustees have a discretion by the founda- 
tion ; and, above all, a more wise distribution may be made of 
the great sums yearly collected for supposed charitable purposes 
in every part of the country. 

Every person who has been accustomed to subscribe for 
the support of what are commonly called charities, should 
carefully ask himself this question, * However humane tlie 
‘ motive, am I doing any real good by so expending my mo- 
‘ ney ? Or am I not doing more harm than good?’ In either 
case, indeed, harm is done ; because, if a case could be put of 
money so applied producing no mischief, yet, if it did no good, 
harm would be done by the waste of the money. But in order 
to enable him to answer the question, he must reflect, that no 
proposition is more undeniably true than this, that the existence 
of a known and regular provision for the poor, whether in the 
ordinary form of pensions, doles, gratuities, clothing, firing, &c. 
or in the shape of maintenance for poor children, in whme, or 
only in part, as clothing, has the inevitable tendency to create 

* The only part which ought not, is ^hat very inconsiderable por- 
tion which, according to the will of the founders, goes to support 
charities of a doubtful tendency, as, provisions for the aged who are 
poor through no want of economy in earlier life. In all cases where 
positive mischief is plainly done by the application of the funds ac- 
cording to the will of the founders, the Legislature is not only au- 
thorized, but bound to interpose ; as the trustees have been by law 
supposed to do in certain glaring eases, as Small-pox and Fotudling 
hospitals. 
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not only as many objects as the provision will maintain, but a 
far greater number. Take, for illustration sake, an extreme 
case, but by no means a fancied one, (for there is in Bedford 
an endowment of this kind.) Suppose a certain revenue were 
provided by some charitably disposed person for the support of 
poor householders in a given town, and that it sufficed to main- 
tain fifty-— Who can doubt, that, for those fifty provisions, there 
would presently be a hundred competitors ? Or, suppose a fund 
in any place devoted to maintain fifty children whose parents 
could not afford to support them, Cnn it be doubtetl that twice 
as many would prove their qualification for the provision ? The 
immediate consequence of such provisions would be, to promote 
idleness and poverty beyond what the funds could relieve; but the 
continued and known existence of the provisions w’ould infallibly 
train up a race of paupers ; and the provision for children, espe- 
cially, would promote improvident marriages, and increase the 
population by the addition of paupers. It is, therefore, a sacred 
duty which every one owes to the community, to refrain from 
giving contributions to begin such funds; and if he has already 
become a yearly contributor, it is equally his duty to withdraw 
his assistance, unless one condition is complied with, namely, 
that no new objects shall be taken into the establishment, but 
that those only who at present belong to it shall be maintained ; 
so that the mischief may be terminated within a limited time, 
and nothing unfair or harsh done towards those who had previ- 
ously depended on its funds. 

Now, this wise and considerate manner of proceeding, W'ould 
speedily place at the disposal of charitable and enlightened 
individuals ample funds for supporting w'orks of real, because 
of most useful charity. Let any one cast his eye over the 
Reports of the Education Committee and Charity Commis- 
sioners, and he may form some idea of the large funds now 
profusely squandered under the influence of mistaken bene- 
•yolence. Of the many examples that might be given, we se- 
lect one, and to avoid even the semblance of invidious obser- 
vation we shall not name it ; but the details may be found in 
pp. 23 and 222 of the Report in 1816. The income was above 
2000/., of which 1 500/. arose from yearly subscriptions and do- 
nations. This large fund clothed 101 boys, and maintained 65 
girls ; but the expense of boarding and clothing the girls was of 
course by far the greatest part of it, perhaps 1200/. Much a- 
buse appeared to have crept into the management, in consc- 

S ucnce of tradesmen acting as trustees, and voting on the or- 
ers to themselves, and on the payment of their own accounts. 
It was deemed ri^t to check this ; and a rule was adopted, at 
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a meeting of trustees, to prevent so scandalous a practice for the 
future. It was, however, rejected at a general meeting of the 
subscribers, — where, in all probability, the tradesmen had made 
a canvass, and obtained the attendance of friends. Nay, a learn- 
ed Judge, who was one of the trustees, having afterwards pro- 
posed a resolution merely to prevent any trustee or subscriber 
voting on matters in which he was personally interested, it ‘ was 
‘ rejected instantly, and therefore not recorded on the minutes, * 
(p. 224.) ; whereupon his Lordship most properly abstained from 
attending any future meeting, and, we trust, from ever contri- 
buting any more money to the fund. 

' This is one instance only of thousands, where the money 
collected from well-disposed persons, who take no further 
charge of a charity than to pay their subscriptions, is wasted 
by the jobbing of too active and interested managers. But 
suppose there had been no direct abuse, and that all the in- 
come had been honestly and carefully employed in promot- 
ing the objects of the establishment, by far the greater part of 
it would have been hurtfully bestowed. Instead of clothing 
10 1 boys, and maintaining 65 girls, at the rate of 2000/. a year, 
the fixed income alone, of .500/. might have educated a thou- 
sand children, and left 1500/. a year free for establishing other 
schools, if wanted ; and as two others of the same size would 
in all probability have more than sufficed to supply the defect 
of education in that district, (the uneducated being to the edu- 
cated children there as 44 to 33, by the examination of the 
West London Lancaster Association, and the district having a 
population of less than 50,000 inhabitants), * a fund would have 
remained sufficient to support an institution for the instruction 
of 7 or 800 mechanics. Thus, the same money which is now 
not merely uselessly, but perniciously bestowed, might, by a 
little care, and a due portion of steadiness in resisting the inte- 
rested clamours of persons who subscribe to it for the purpose 
of turning it to their own profit, be made the means of at once 
educating all the children in the worst district of London, and 
of planting there the light of science among the most useful and 
industrious class of the community. Now, within the same dis- 
trict, or applicable to it, there are probably other charitable 
funds, arising from voluntary contribution, to five or six times 
the amount of the single charity we have been considering ; and 
it is most likely that there is hardly one of the benevolent indi- 

• Supposing the schools required for a population of 50,000 to be 
in the proportion of one-ninth, schools for about 5500 would be 
wanted ; and if there already exist schools for ^ of that number, 
schools for 3100 more would be sufficient. 
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vidtials who support this school, but contributes to one or more 
charities besides. How important, then, does it become for each 
man carefully to reconsider the use he is making, or suffering 
others to niiike, of that money which bis humanity has set apart 
for the relief of his fellow-creatures, and the improvement of 
their condition ; and how serious a duty is it to take care that 
what originates in the most praiseworthy motives, should, also 
end in really beneficial results to the objects of his bounty ! 

We trust it is not necessary for us to close these observations 
by anticipating and removing objections to the diffusion of sci- 
ence among the working classes, arising from considerations of 
a- political nature. The time, we rejoice to think, is past and 
gone, when bigots could persuade mankind that the lights of 
philosophy were to be extinguished as dangerous to religion ; 
and when tyrants, or their minions, could proscribe the instruc- 
tors of the people, as enemies to their power. It is preposterous 
to imagine that the enlargement of the understanding, and our 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate the universe, can dis- 
pose to unbelief. It may be a cure for superstition — for intole- 
rance it will be the most certain cure ; but a pure and true re- 
ligion has nothing to fear from the greatest expansion which the 
intellect can receive by the study either of matter or of mind. 
The more science is diffused, the better will the Author of all 
things be known, and the less will the people be ‘ tossed to anjd 
* fro by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
‘ they lie in wait to deceive. ’ To tyrants, indeed, and bad 
rulers, the progress of knowdedge among the mass of mankind 
is a just object of terror : it is fatal to them and their designs ; 
they know this by unerring instinct, * and unceasingly they 
dread the light. But they will find it more easy to curse than 
to extinguish. It is spreading in spite of them, even in those 
countries where arbitrary power deems itself most secure ; and 
in England, any attempt to check its progress would only bring 
about the sudden destruction of him wdio should be insane e- 
nough to make it. 


• An amusing instance of this natural antipathy was afforded, when 
the Emperor of Austria visited Italy, soon after the cruel reverse of 
fortune which restored his dominions in Lombardy. A Professor was 
presented to him, and introduced as a learned man, who had made 
some important researches respecting the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere. The sound of the word was enough for his Imperial, Royal, 
Apostolic Majesty’s nerves, and drew forth immediately this excla- 
mation, ‘ Costitiizione I Costituzione I Ah ! e quelLa parola che ci ha 
Jatto tanto male ! ’ — ‘ Constitution ! Constitution ! Ah ! it’s that word 
that has done us 8.0 much mischief! ’ 
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‘Art. VI. A Voyage to Cochin China. By John Whits^ Lieu- 
tenant in the United States ^avy. London, Longmfin & Co. 

1824. 8vo. pp. 372. 

"V^^iTH the exception, perhaps, of the English, there is no, 
people who ever wandered over the globe with such 
persevering industry as the Americans. Yet they have not 
hitherto contributed their due share of voyages and travels.' 
Their voyages, indeed, having generally been made for the sole 
purpose of commercial gain, and conducted by men not always 
qualified to take advantage of their opportunities, could not well 
be expected to give birth to many interesting publications. The 
recent increase of their Navy, however, bids fair soon to re*- 
move these impediments ; and among its first fruits, we hail 
with pleasure the appearance of this very interesting little vo- 
lume, by an officer of good sense and observation, who describes, 
with apparent fairness, and much spirit, the manners of a coun- 
try with which we are extremely little acquainted. Lieutenant 
White’s book has the great merit of being short and cheap j 
and though here and there we find indications of book-making, 
we are disposed to give him credit for the better part of it. 
Before proceeding with our analysis, we had intended to favour 
our readers with a slight geographical and political sketch of 
the country to which it relates ; and had gone through a good 
deal of heavy work in preparation for it, when we were very 
agreeably relieved, by learning that a book on this very sub- 
ject was in preparation by Mr Crawford, a gentleman well 
known to the literary world by his Account of the Eastern 
Archipelago, a work, by the w'ay, which we take shame to our- 
selves for not having noticed at the time of its appearance. 
We really have no inclination to put our hasty lucubrations in 
competition with those of a gentleman of his talents and means 
of information, and gladly postpone our account of Cochin 
China till we have had the advantage of seeing his. 

Mr White, who is a Lieutenant in the American Navy, sailed 
from Salem, near Boston, in command of the merchant ship 
Franklin, in January 1819, on a trading voyage to Cochin 
China. His first chapter conducts us over beaten ground; 
but, in the second, he fairly grapples with his subject; and 
having entered the China sea, has a prodigious battle with 
sundry Malay proas, the details of which are given with the 
minuteness and importance of a general action, and the whole 
affray wrought up with a high finish. These Malaya were 
more formidable than any we have before heard of; but our 
yoyagers * broadsides of grape, langrage and double round^' 
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taught them a lesson which they will not soon forget. In the 
end, indeed, the pirates appear to have had very nearly the 
best of it, for the American’s artillery, as he calls it, lay all dis- 
mounted on the deck ! But by dint of superior sailing he reach- 
ed the anchorage of Mintow in Banka. 

On the 8th of June, five months after leaving Salem, the 
tjavigatprs have their first interview with the natives of Cochin 
China, at the village of Vung-tau in the river of Don-nai. An 
officer was sent on shore to request the assistance of a pilot to 
conduct them to the city of Saigon. Shortly afterwards a large 
boat, full of men, and decorated with pendants and streamers, 
approached the ships. The chief who came on board is well 
described. 

‘ The military chief was a withered, grey-headed old man, pos- 
sessing however a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven of 
savage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of great state 
and ceremony, would constantly break out, and afforded us inhuite 
amusement. He had several attendants, who were perfectly subser- 
vient, and promptly obedient to all his orders ; yet we observed that 
on all other occasions the greatest familiarit}' subsisted between 
them. One of the attendants carried a huge umbrella, with which 
he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where his curiosity 
or caprice led him ; and, when invited into the cabin, he would not 
descend without the umbrella, so tenacious was he of every circum- 
stance of state and appearance. Another attendant was a hand- 
some boy of about fifteen years of age, who carried in two blue silk 
bags, connected with a piece of cotton cloth, and thrown over his 
shoulder, the areka nut, betal leaf, chunam and tobacco, of which 
they chew immense quantities ; and so universal is this custom a- 
mong them, that I never saw a man of any rank or respectability 
without one of these attendants. They also smoke segars made of 
cut tobacco, rolled in paper wrappers, like the Portuguese, from 
whom probably they adopted this custom. Another servant carried 
his fan ; and our risibility was not a little excited on seeing the old 
fellow strutting about the deck, peeping into the cook’s coppers, 
embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, grinning, and play- 
ing many other antic tricks, followed all the time by the whole train 
of fanners, umbrella bearers, and chunam boys, (for the attendants of 
the other chiefs had joined in the procession), with the most grave 
deportment and solemn visages, performing their several functions. 

X he dress of the chiefs consisted of a very short and coarse 
cotton shirt, which had been originally white; trowsers of black 
crape, very wide, without waistbands, and secured round the waist 
by a sash of crimson silk ; a tunic of black or blue silk, the lapel 
folding over the breast and buttoning on the opposite shoulder, 
which, as well as the shirt, had a very low collar, buttoned close 
round tJie iicck, and reaching neat ly to the knees j coarsc wooden 
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sandals ; a turban of black crape, surmounted by a hat made of 
palm leaves, in the form of a very obtuse cone ; a ring for the inser- 
tion of the head underneath, and secured under the chin with a 
string. The style of the dress of the attendants was similar to that 
of the mandarin, but of much coarser materials. ’ pp. 36, 37. 

After peering about the ship, this old chief began all at once 
to make love to the captain, by hugging him round the neck, 
and other suffocating endearments, which the American evaded 
as well as he could, wltile he stoutly maintained the weather- 
gage of his offensive visitor — wondering at the same time what 
all this could mean. The object was soon made known, by 
his taking a liking to every movable thing which came in his 
way. In order to divert his attention from a looking-glass 
and various other things which he had begged, a glass of b^randy 
was offered him. This he lost no time in swallowing, and then 
he appropriated the whole bottle, placed it under his cloak, and 
immediately resumed his demands for more. ^ The curtains, glass 
‘ ware, wearing apparel, arms, amunition, spj'glasses, and ca- 
* bin furniture, were successively the object of his cupidity.^ 
After much trouble, however, he and his party were finally dis- 
lodged, at the expense of a pair of pistols, several cartridges of 
powder, shoes, shirts, six bottles of wine, three of rum, and 
three of French cordials, a cut-glass tumbler, two wine glasses, 
and a Dutch cheese, besides numberless minor presents to the 
attendants, whom it was thought proper to conciliate. By 
these means the voyagers hoped to gain the good will of the 
natives, and to be allowed to open a trade with the countr}’’. 
Their difficulties, however, were only beginning, and every spe- 
cies of trick was put in practice to delay and obstruct them. 

The Captain’s first visit to the shore was at the village of Can- 
jeo, which is situated on the banks of a creek near to the great 
river of Don-nai. 

‘ On our approach to the shore, our olfactory nerves were saluted 
with the rankest compound of villanous smells that ever offended 
nostril ; ” and the natives of the place, consisting principally of men, 
women, children, swine, and mangy dogs, equally filthy and miser- 
able in appearance, lined the muddy banks of this Stygian stream to 
welcome our landing. With this escort we proceeded immediately 
to the house of the chief, through several defiles, strewed with rot- 
ten fish, old bones, and various other nauseous objects, among the 
fortuitous assemblage of huts, fish-pots, old boats, pigstyes, &cl 
which surrounded us in every direction ; and, in order that no cir- 
cumstance of ceremony should be omitted, to honour their new 
guests, a most harmonious concert was immediately struck up by the 
swarm of little filthy children, in a state of perfect nudity (which 

3 
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formed part of our procession), in which they were joined by their 
parents, and the swine and dogs before mentioned. ' pp. 42, 43. 

Here they were received by the old chief who had visited 
them on board. He entertained them in the following style : 

* He gave orders to his attendants, and a rude table was set be- 
fore us, on which were placed a coarse china tea>equipage, a large 
dish of boiled rice, together with a piece of boiled fresh pork, very 
fat and oily, and another of boiled yams. The old chief then began 
tearing the food in piecemeal with his long claws, and thrusting it 
into our mouths, between every thrust holding a large bowl of tea, 
made very sweet, to our lips, with the most cruel perseverance, to 
the utter hazard of suffocating us ; till finally losing all patience at 
his tormenting hospitality, and finding prayers and entreaties of no 
avail, 1 stepped back, and clapped my hand on my dirk, darting at 
him at the same time a frown of high displeasure ; on w'hich he as- 
sumed such a droll look of embarrassment, wonder, and fear, as in- 
stantly subdued my anger, and threw me into an ungovernable agony 
of laughter, in which the old fellow joined with great glee. ' p. 48. 

The object which the Americans hail in view, was to obtain 
permission to ascend the river in the ship, or at least to be al- 
lowed to go to Saigon in one of their boats; but wheneverany 
allusion was made to these subjects, the old chief, who gene- 
rally drank too much rum at his visits, always shook his head 
and drew his hand across his throat, * as if, ’ s.iys Captain White, 

* to intimate that we should both lose our heads if that request 

* were complied with. ’ At length, after much battling, it was 
agreed that an account of their being in the river should be 
transmitted to Saigon, and permission asked for their coming 
up to that city, and that an answer would be returned in two 
days. 

In the mean time the strangers, now better acquainted with 
the practices of the natives, took care to place their moveables 
out of sight ; but in spite of all their precautions, it was impos- 
sible to prevent pillage ; and if, by any accident, the door of 
a storeroom was opened, there was always some one ready 
to pry furtively into it. When they could not steal, they set 
about begging in such a manner as generally to succeed. * We 

* found them, ’ says Captain White, ‘ a set of sturdy beggars, 

* never expressing any gratitude for the presents which they re- 

* ceived, or omitting any opportunity of taking advantage of US| 

* or stealing whatever lay in their way. ’ 

The river is described as a very noble one. It was a mile 
wide, and fourteen fathoms deep in the channel. With the 
exception of the mountains of Baria, which terminate at Cape 
St James, the country in the neighbourhood is very low, fre- 

2 
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quently inundated by the spring tides clothed with almost 
impenetrable wood, like an Indian jungle, and infested with 
vast numbers of tigers and other ferocious animals. This great 
river has numerous mouths, forming islands similar in charac- 
ter to those at the Sunderbunds, where the Ganges, empties it- 
self into the bay of Bengal, or, as Mr White affectedly calls it, 
the ^ Gangetic Delta. ’ As far as the eye could perceive to the 
south and east, the water was covered with boats, fishing among 
the weirs erected on the shoals* These weirs are thus de- 
scribed : 

‘ They are constructed of poles, driven into the ground a few 
inches apart, extending, generally, about a quarter of a mile in 
length, and forming an obtuse angle, which projects towards the sea, 
with an opening at the angle, of about two feet wide, into a circular 
enclosure, outside of the angular point, about forty feet in diameter, 
composed of stakes placed equidistant in the ground, closely inter- 
woven with osiers, in the manner of wickcr-woik. On the recess of 
the tide, the fish pass between the straight sides of the weir, through 
the opening at the angle, into the circular enclosure, and should any of 
them return, they are infallibly taken in the seine*^, which are placed 
at the outer extremities of the rows of stakes. Each of these weirs 
is furnished with an erection about twenty feet high, in the form of 
a gallows, and composed of trunks of trees, on which they dry their 
nets ; being very conspicuous, they are excellent beacons, to warn 
the navigator of his approach to the shoals. ' p. 54. 

An account is then given of the peculiar mode of building 
the Cochin Chinese vessels ; the most curious particular of 
which is, that some of them, of no less than fifty tons burthen, 
have bottoms constructed of basket-work. 

‘ On examination, we found that they consisted of strips of bam- 
boo, about one and a quarter inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, very closely w’oven, in two entire pieces, each of which com- 
pletely covered one section of the bottom below the wales. The 
timbers of this description of vessels are nearer each other than those 
of the other kind, and are so contrived as to be taken apart, and re- 
placed again, with very little trouble, and no injury; and, as they 
make but one voyage in a year, always sailing with the favourable 
monsoon, after having discharged \heir cargoes, they arc taken to 
pieces, and secured from the vicissitudes of the weather. Their 
bottoms, as well as those of the other sort, are covered outside to the 
thickness of half an inch, with gul-gidy which is a mixture of dammer, 
or pitch, oil, and chunam, or lime, and when properly amalgamated, 
is very tenacious and elastic, completely impervious to the water, 
and resists most admirably the encroachments of worms. They pos- 
sess a great degree of stability, bearing a great press of sail, and are 
most excellent sea boats. They carry from one to three, very well 
cut, and neatly made latteen sails, with the exception of a few from 
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the north,' which carry lug-sails, and are differently constructed, har« 
ing square sterns, and their hulls approach nearer to the form of 
those of European model. Their sails arc of matting ; and we ob^^ 
served, that all the fishing boats had the cluc-pieces of theirs coloured 
black. They use the wooden anchor, with one fluke, so common in 
the East. Their shrouds and cables are mostly of rattan, and their 
running rigging of coiar, the well known cordage made from the husk 
of the cocoa nut, or a coarse and short kind of hemp of different 
colours. * pp. 56, 57. 

Kvery day brought fresh disappointments, and at last it became 
evident that the permission required was not likely to arrive. 
All sorts of methods, however, were devised by the natives to 
keep their guests in good humour, in order that they might 
beg and steal from them as much as possible before their depar- 
ture. We recommend this part of the narrative to our readers 
as peculiarly amusing and characteristic. The want of an inter- 
preter perpetually led them into mistakes, and that most falla- 
cious of all modes of communication, the use of signs, seems to 
have misdirected them on many occasions. At length, however, 
they seem to have been completely wearied out by their reiter- 
ated delays and excuses ; and were reduced to the necessity of 
declaring in some wrath that they must proceed to Hue, an- 
other port on the coast. The natives opposed no obstacle to 
th is — and the navigators, after one more ineilectual attempt to 
procuie a pass, and ‘ modelling their countenances into smiles,* 
are at last obliged to weigh their anchor and sail to the north- 
ward. 

After touching at Cham Callao, they proceeded to Turon 
Bay, the port in which Lord Macartney anchored on his way 
to China in the year 1793, and of which we already possess a 
far more full and interesting account by Mr Barrow. The 
King of Cochin China, whom they were in search of had un- 
luckily for them gone some weeks before to Toan-hoa, in the 
Gulf of Tonquiu. Here their old difficulties recurred, for want of 
some one who understood the language ; and they do not appear 
to have availed themselves, to any useful purpose, of a person 
•who wrote Latin. In this dilemma, they resolved to go all 
the way to Manilla in search of some one w'ho could speak 
the Onam language. A historical account, not very well com- 
posed or digested, is next given of the country of Cochin Chi- 
na, and of its recent civil war. The reader may safely skip it, 
without much loss of information. The same may be said, 
with very little qualification, of the next four chapters, which 
contain a long account of Manilla, the greater part of which is 
given, not from Mr W^hite’s actual observation, but from the in- 
fromation of others, on whose accuracy we are far from bav- 
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ing an equal reliance. Whenever Mr White describes what he 
actually sees himself^ he is spirited and interesting, and, we have 
no doubt, substantially correct, — though, if we did not happen 
otherwise to know that his account of the enormous segars used 
by the Manilla women is exact, we might have been inclined 
to suspect that he was indulging in some of the privileges of a 
traveller. 

* It is of a taper form, * he says, * its length ten and a half inches ; 
diameter at the butt, or big end, two and a quarter inches ; and at 
-the smaller end, one and a half inches. It is composed entirely of 
tobacco, in parallel compact layers, and wrapped with the largest 
leaves of the same plant. It is ornamented with bands of floss silk, 
of various colours, which cross each other diagonally, the whole 
length of the cigar, and the intersections of the bands are ornamented 
with spangles ; fire is applied to the smallest end of this unwieldy mass, 
and the large end is received by the mouth. One of these cigars, as 
may be supposed, will last you ” some eight or ten days’ smoking. 
Pipes are seldom used except by the Chinese. ’ p. 165. The ac- 
count of the locusts, beginning at page 140, on the other 
hand, is given partly from hearsay, and bears evident marks 
of exaggeration. 

Early in September our author sailed from Manilla, in 
company with another American ship, the Marmion, which 
had recently arrived at that place. On reaching Cochin 
China, the same ceremonies were gone over, and the same 
system of pillage and provocation commenced against our perse- 
vering speculators, who were determined, at any cost, to get 
cargoes. Their first object was to obtain permission to pro- 
ceed to the city of Saigon ; and innumerable discussions took 
place on this point, which were adroitly managed by the na- 
tives, who generally fought off by some reference to anchorage 
and measurement dues, or to the customary sagouetes, or pre- 
sents to the viceroy and the mandarins. The Americans, on 
tiieir part, were careful to preserve a mysterious silence on these 
points, giving the Cochin Chinese, however, to understand, as 
well as they could, that their liberality would be proportionate 
to the commercial benefits they eventually received. During 
the long delay arising from these disputes, they had full time 
to examine the villages near them. 

After five days spent off Canjeo, permission was given them 
to proceed to Nga-Bay, and subsequently to Saigon. On 
their way up, the vessel was boarded by a person whom they 
choose to call the Commissary of Marine, who investigated 
very minutely into their affairs, and, having ascertained the 
nature of their cargoes, their respective names, ages, and 
made a particular description of each person, drew the whole 
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up, and caused thirteen ditFercnt copies to bo made, to each 
of which the captain was requested to si<;n his name.^ But 
while this was going on upon deck, another source of disturb- 
ance occurred below, * Their ears were saluted by a variety 

* of sounds, resembling the deep bass of an organ, accompanied 

* by the hollow guttural chant of the bull-frog, the heavy chime 

* of a bell, and the tones which the imagination would give to 
‘ an enormous Jew’s harp.’ This marvellous noise was ex- 
plained by the natives to be caused by a shoal of fish, of a kind 
peculiar to the spot ! We wish Mr Wl’.ite had given us a draw- 
ing of this musical fish, if he saw any of them. 

After sailing fifty-nine miles up the river, the ships anchored, 
off the city of Saigon, in nine fathoms water — the river, then in 
flood, and thickened with yellow mud, running all the way at a 
depth of more than eiglit fathoms, with such velocity as only to 
be slightly retardoil foi two er three hours out of the twenty- four 
by the action of the title, which flows considerably beyond the 
fartliest point they attained. 

The city of Saigon contains about 180.000 inli.abilants, of 
which 10,000 are Chinese, and about as innuy Christians. It 
stands at the coiiflnence of the two main branches of the Don- 
nai, and exttnds nearly six miles along the shore. 

‘ The houses arc built piincipally of wood, thatched with palm 
leaves or rice straw, and are of one storv. Some few are of brick, 
and covered with tiles. Tho-e of the higher chisscs liave hanging 
chambers, built under the rmf-trec, about ten feet wide, extending 
the whole length of the building, with wooden gratings on eacli side 
for air, to which they ascend by ladders ; those of the latter de- 
scription arc surrounded by a court, with a gate towards the street ; 
but the dwellings of the poor are situated on the streets, and gene- 
rally present a miserable appearance. ’ pp. 232, 233. 

Of the fragility of these miserable iiovels, it may give some 
idea to mention, that the ordinary way of stopping the progress 
of fire, is to employ a couple of elephants to trample down a 
dozen or two of the houses in the way of it, which they ac- 
complish at once in a very few minutes. The streets are gene- 
rally at right angles, unpaved, and swarming with pigs anti 
nasty dogs. The inhabitants are disgustingly filthy in their per- 
sons and habits ; and the whole place, out of doors and in, filled 
with bad sniells of the most nauseous description — the predo- 
minant one, inside of the hoiise.s, arising from a rancid fish 
pickle, which they use with all their footl, and from their own 
nasty dresses. In the centre of the city there is a great square- 
terraced platform, extending nearly three quarters of a mile on 
each side, on which, as at the Kremle at Moscow, the royal 
palace, the barracks, and all the public buildings, are placed. 
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It is the first elevated ground that occurs in ascending from the 
mouth of the river, and was originally, it seems, a natural co- 
nical mount, but levelled down and spread out by the grandfa- 
ther of the present king. Its present elevation is about sixty 
feet above the level of the river. It is enclosed with walls of 
brick and earth about twenty feet high, and of great thickness. 

‘ The regal palace stands in the centre, on a beautiful green, and 
is, with its grounds of about eight acres, enclosed by a high paling. 
It is an oblong building, of about one hundred by sixty feet square, 
constructed principally of brick, with verandas enclosed with screens 
of matting : it stands about six feet from the ground, on a foundation 
of brick, and is accessible by a flight of massy wooden steps. 

^ On each side, in front of the palace, and about one hundred 
feet from it, is a square watchtower, of about thirty feet high, con- 
taining a large bell. In the rear of the palace, at the distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet, is another erection of nearly the 
same magnitude, containing the apartments of the women, and do- 
mestic offices of various kinds ; the roofs covered with glazed tile, 
and ornamented with dragons, and other monsters, as in China.' (pp* 
120, 121.) The King has not resided at Saigon since the termina- 
tion of the late wars ; but our voyagers were presented to the 
Governor. 

^ We entered the enclosure by a gateway in the high paling sur- 
rounding the governor’s residence ; in front of which, at the distance 
of ten feet, w^as a small oblong building parallel with the gateway, 
and apparently placed there as a mask. After we had passed this e- 
rection, we found ourselves in a spacious court ; and directly in front 
of us, at about one hundred and fifty feet from the entrance, was 
the governor’s house, a large quadrilateral building, eighty feet 
square, and covered with tiles.* From the eaves in front continued a 
gently sloping roof of tiles, to the distance of sixty feet, supported 
by round pillars of rosewood beautifully polished. The sides of this 
area were hung with screens of bamboo. At right angles wdtb the 
main building were placed (three on each side of the wall) plat- 
forms, raised about a foot from the floor, which was of hard, smooth 
earth. These platforms were each about forty-five feet long, and 
four feet wide, constructed of two planks, five inches thick, nicely 
joined together and highly polished. Between these two ranges of 
platforms, at the farther end of the area, was another platform, rais- 
ed three feet from the floor, composed of a single plank, six by ten 
feet square, and about ten inches thick, resembling boxwood in co- 
lour and texture, and, from almost constant attrition, reflecting ad- 
jacent objects with nearly the fidelity of a mirror. On this elevation 
was seated, in the Asiatic stjde, cross-legged, and stroking his thin 
white beard, the acting governor; a meagre, wrinkled, cautious, 
looking old man, whose countenance, though relenting into a dubi- 
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out smite, indicated any thing but fair dealing and sincerity. On 
the platforms, on each side, were seated, their different degrees 
of rank indicated by their proximity to the august representative 
of the sovereign, mandarins and officers of state of various digni- 
ty. Files of soldiers, with their two-handed swords, and shields 
covered with indurated buffalo hides, highly varnished, and studded 
with iron knobs, were drawn up in various parts of the hall. We 
'walked directly up in front till we arrived at the entrance of the cen- 
tral vista, between the ranges of platforms on each side of the throne, 
when we doffed our bearers, and made three respectful bows in the 
^European style, which salutation was returned by the governor by a 
slow and profound inclination of the head. After which he directed 
the linguists to escort us to a bamboo settee on his right hand, in a 
range with which were also some chairs, of apparently Chinese fa- 
bric, which the linguists told us had been placed there expressly for 
our accommodation. A motion of the governor's hand indicated a 
desire that we should be seated, with which we complied. ’ pp. 221—3. 

In this fortress they found 250 pieces of cannon, many of 
them brass, and principally of European manufacture; and among 
them, 12 field-pieces stamped with the Jicxir de Its, and bearing 
to have been cast in the time of Louis XIV. The naval ar- 
senal, however, is still more magnificent. 

‘ lltere were about one hundred and fifty gallies, of most beauti- 
ful construction, hauled up under sheds ; they were from forty' to 
one hundred feet long, some of them mounting sixteen guns of three 
pounds calibre. Others mounted four or six guns each, of from four 
to twelve pounds calibre, all of brass, and most beautiful pieces. 
There were besides these about forty other gallies afloat, preparing 
for an excursion that the viceroy was to make up the river on his re- 
turn from Hue. Most of these were decorated with gilding and 
ca^ed work, “ pennons and streamers gay, ” and presented a very 
animated and pleasing spectacle. ’ p. 235. 

There is excellent biiildittg timber, it scem.s, of all descrip- 
tions, especially teak, of which he saw several great planks of 
109 feet long. If the following account is to be relied on, it 
would give us a strong impression both of the enterprise and 
the oppression of the government. 

* From the western part of the city, a river or canal has been re- 
cently cut, (indeed it was scarcely finished when we arrived there,) 
twenty-three English miles, connecting with a branch of the Cam- 
bodia river, by which a free water-communication is opened with 
Cambodia, which is called by the Onamese Cou-maigne. This canal 
is twelve feet deep throughout ; about eighty feet wide, and was cut 
through immense forests and morasses, in the short space of six 
weeks. ^ Twenty-six thousand men were employed, night and day, by 
turns, in this stupendous undertaking, and seven thousand lives sa- 
crificed by fatigue, and consequent disease. ’ p. 237. 
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The voyagers are afterwards introduced to the Viceroy, who 
seems to have been a friendly, soldier- like person, and Uie only 
one almost of the natives for whom they conceived any respect 
or affection. A singular incident is mentioned in the account 
of their presentment to this Eastern potentate. Among the 
presents which they made on the occasion, was a fine kMcide- 
scope, of which they took some pains to show the properties, 
and mentioned, that it was a recent and admired discovery in 
Europe. The Viceroy, however, no sooner peeped into it, than 
he said, that though it might be new in Europe, it was by no 
means so with them ; and immediately ordered his attendant to 
bring in a number of instruments of the very same description, 
dpne up in red embossed paper, and visibly of Chinese manu- 
facture ; inferior in workmanship, but constructed precisely on 
the same principle with those of our ingenious countryman. Dr 
Brewster. Mr White seems to have an idea that this might 
have been also a Chinese invention ; but we have no doubt that 
it had come from Europe through China ; and it affords a very 
striking illustration of the rapidity with which inventions of all 
kinds are now circulated to the remotest quarters of the globe. 

The Viceroy was pleased to entertain our voyagers with a 
repast, the singular character of which may be gathered from 
the following extract. 

* The Chinese cooks in Onam perambulate the streets with an e- 
lastic strip of bamboo across their shoulders, from each end of which 
is suspended, by cords, a square board, resembling a wooden scale, 
on which they carry various dishes, ready cooked for the table. K- 
mong these viands, a very common object is a baked hog, covered 
with a coat of varnish, made principally of sugar or molasses. One 
of these itinerant purveyors of the stomach had been called in, and 
his board was laid upon the floor of the hail, on which he cut up the 
meat, and replenished our table from it, with his naked hands. This 
was, however, no time to be fastidious, and we laboured to do ho- 
nour to our entertainment, and to gratify our benevolent host, who, 
in his anxiety to render our visit pleasant to us, had condescended, 
not only to superintend the ceremony of our table, but with his own 
viceroy al hands to convey the food into our verv mouths. ’ pp. 314#, 
315. 

The anchorage duties — which seem enormously high, being 
upwards of 1600 dollars for a brig of 200 tons — are levied, it 
appears, according to the dimensions of the ships; and Mr 
White gives a very characteristic and good-humoured account 
of this ceremony, which was followed by a strange scene of 
debauchery, and the whole party of natives eventually left the 
ship in no very creditable predicament. After this material 
point was settled, various approximations to trafficking took 
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place ; but in proportion as the voyagers expressed a wish to 
purchase any article, it rose instantly in price, at which the 
buyers express, we conceive, a very unnecessary degree of asto- 
nishment* 

* It would be tedious, ’ as Mr White says, * to recapitulate the 
constant villany and turpitude which we experienced from these peo- 
ple during our residence in the country. Their total want of faith, 
constant eagerness to deceive and overreach us, and their pertinacity 
in trying to gain by shuffling and manoeuvring, what might have been 
better and easier gained by openness and fair dealing ; the tedious 
forms and ceremonies in transacting all kinds of business, carried into 
the most trilling transactions ; the uncertainty of the eventual ratifi- 
cation of any bargain, (the least hope of wearing the patience of the 
purchaser out, and inducing him to oifer a little more, being sufficient 
to annul any verbal stipulation), and there being no appeal, unless 
there is a written contract, which is never made till every art has 
been used, and every engine of extortion put in motion and exhaust- 
ed to gain more ; all these vexations, combined with the rapacious, 
faithless, despotic, and anti -commercial character of the government, 
will, as long as these causes exist, render Cochin China the lea»t de- 
sirable country for mercantile adventurers. ’ p. 246. 

It is diiTicult for us, at this distance, to speak upon such 
matters; but we cannot help thinking that they did not ma- 
nage well with these strange people; and that part of their 
vexation was owing to their own credulity and liability to be 
discomposed. We think they might have anticipated the ill 
success of their plan of changing the Spanish dollar into cop- 
per pieces; and the whole detail of the proceeding sliows how 
completely the natives had the game in their hands. They 
cheated the strangers in every way, insulted them to their 
faces, pelted them with stones, tried to ensnare them unwitting- 
ly in the committal of capital crimes, and finally drove them 
away from the country with only half a cargo, after upwards 
of four months’ unceasing altercation. 

We understand that the government of Bengal sent a mission 
to Cochin China and Siam in 1822. The object which the envoy 
Mr Crawfurd bad in view was to establish, if possible, commer- 
cial relations of a more liberal nature than had existed heretofore. 
He was treated with ceremonious respect at both places ; but 
made no great hand of the mission on the whole. The Siamese 
were still more impracticable than the Cochin Chinese, and are 
less enterprising and industrious. He w’as much struck with 
the excellent state of the fortifications at Hue, and with the 
number and discipline of the troops, who are clothed in uni- 
forms, mostly of broadcloth, and divided into regiments and 
battalions, on European principles. He found the country, be- 
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yond the alluvial flats, of granitic or primitive formation. The 
recent establishment, however, of our settlement at Singapore, 
which we owe to the sagacity of Sir Stamford Raffles, has 
given a stimulus to the trade of those extensive regions, far ex- 
ceeding what can be looked for from any commercial treaties, 
however favourable. This settlement has been established on 
the principles of a Jree porty in the widest acceptation of that 
term ; and has succeeded beyond all calculation. The capital 
turned in it in the course of last year alone exceeded, as we 
have occasion to know, 13 millions of dollars in value. The 
traffic has hitherto been carried on chiefly by the Chinese, in 
junks of their own — and we have no doubt that immense quan- 
tities of our commodities will thus be introduced into that coun- 
try, which would never have found their way by the restricted 
channel of Canton, — where the Hong merchants exercise a mo- 
nopoly little less pernicious than that of the East India Compa- 
ny at home. It is by such experimental tests indeed alone that 
the prejudices of the world can ever be effectually cured. For 
no abrupt change is to be looked for in the commercial habits of 
any nation ; and whoever peruses Mr White’s book will be satisfi- 
ed that a system of manners more bigotted, and more repugnant 
to all the purposes of trade, than those which now prevail in these 
regions, cannot well be conceived. The slow but certain opera- 
tion of neighbouring good example, together with the immense 
advantage of a free communication with the English at Singapore, 
are perhaps the only possible methods of essentially improving 
the market of Cochin China, and eventually, perhaps, of ame- 
liorating the condition and habits of this most uncourteous race. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the accounts which we 
have of all the different nations whose coasts are washed by the 
China seas, than the pertinacitj' with which every kind of fo- 
reign intercourse is resisted. It matters not wliether this inter- 
course be favourable to the natives or otherwise — whether its 
object be commerce or curiosity — or the necessity' of obtain- 
ing supplies. Every thing foreign is considered as hostile, and 
is treated as such, — that is to say, is got rid of as speedily as pos- 
sible. This characteristic feature becomes more and more mark- 
ed as we go eastward. In Cochin China, Europeans are indeed 
admitted — but they are cheated, insulted, and thwarted in all 
their views in a manner which has no example in the West. In 
China, Heaven knows, we have work enough to maintain our 
footing; and nothing but the most urgent necessities of that Slate 
prevents our being ousted at once. Proceeding to the east- 
ward, we come to Loo Choo, where the people, though pos- 
sessed of all other virtues, if we are to believe the ro&e-co- 
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loured narratives of Lord Amherst’s companions, have a parti- 
cular liking-for the departure of all visitors. The climax of this 
inhospitable spirit winds up in Japan, where it is the established 
practice to crucify all strangers, * pour encourager les autres ! * 

Heretofore the ill-breeding of these people has been no 
more than a matter of curiosity; we shrugged our shoulders 
on .reading the accounts which voyagers gave us from time 
to time, of their ineffectual attempts to open a friendly com- 
munication, but cared very little about it. Of late, however, we 
have been obliged to take a more immediate interest in the ha- 
bits of the nations alluded to ; first, on account of the opening 
of the Oriental Trade; and next, in consequence of the greater 
extension of the Southern Whale Fishery. With respect to the 
first, little need be said ; our commercial interest is obviously de- 
pendent upon a cordial intercourse with the .natives. But how 
it affects our whale fisheries, may not be so apparent ; and as 
few, perhaps, of our readers are aware of the nature and extent 
of this very important branch of our commerce, we shall ven- 
ture to lay before them a slight sketch of its rise and progress. 

The southern whale fishery was first entered upon by our 
Korth American colonies, chiefly from Nantucket, some time be- 
fore the accession of his late Majesty. Our Greenland fishermen 
were then ignorant of the manner in which the spermaceti whale 
was caught ; and some enterprising persons in this country, who 
wished to establish that peculiar species of fishing, were obliged 
to engage Nan tucket-men for the pui-pose. The fishery was 
accordingly commenced off the shoals of Nantucket, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, near the Western and Cape de Verd Islands; 
and even reached occasionally to the coasts of Guinea and 
Brazil ; always just * off soundings, ’ as it is termed by sea- 
men ; that is, beyond the edges of the banks on which sound- 
ings are obtained. At this time the American war broke out, 
and put a stop for a time to that branch of industry. It was 
commenced by vessels fitted out in this country in 1775; but it 
took many years to render it strictly a British fishery, since the 
Americans, whom we were forced to employ, used every endea- 
vour to prevent our people from becoming whale-men. At the 
peace in 1783, the fishery was fully established, though very 
few ships were employed in it, — not, we believe, above three or 
four. Jn 1786, a new branch of it was opened for the black 
ivhale (or that which has the whalebone), on the western coast 
of Africa. Not less than 50,000 tuns of oil were brought to 
Great Bl*itain, from that quarter, in the course of thirty years; 
find the lowest valuation of this quantity cannot be stated at 
less than 900,000/. The Americans probably obtained somer 
what less than one half of this amount. 
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In the year 1788, the first attempt was made to fish in the 
Pacific ocean. The ship returned with a full cargo, and re- 
ported that sea to be full of sperm whales. An absurd pa- 
nic had long prevailed respecting the navigation of Cape 
Horn, chiefly in consequence of Lord Anson’s voyage. With 
all his merits, his Lordship certainly mismanaged that part 
of his undertaking in the most inexcusable manner. Instead 
of keeping his ships together, at a time when he had no ene- 
my but the elements to struggle against, had he only allowed 
them to separate, with orders to rendezvous at some fixed 
point, the voyage might easily have been made, as it is now 
during all seasons of the year, by every class of single ships. 
The same passage can never be made % a fleet, without con- 
siderable delay ; for any accident which detains one, must detain 
the whole ; and as in a fleet accidents must always occur, the 
delays, as in Anson’s case, become almost interminable. The 
accounts of the great number of whales, however, soon got the 
better of this terror, and many ships were speedily sent out. 
The fishery at first was tried between 20“ and 12“ south lati- 
tude, and afterwards from the southern coasts of Chili and off 
the Island of Chiloe, — eventually it was extended to every lati- 
tude between 40“ south and the Galapagos Islands, which lie 
on the equator. Subsequently to this period, the East India 
Company permitted the whalers to carry their operations into 
the North Pacific Ocean, and along the north-western coast 
of North America, but not farther west than 180° of longi- 
tude. 

In 1 790, two other branches of this valuable fishery were 
opened, one to the island of South Georgia, where a great 
number of seals and sea elephants were annually caught for a 
long period ; the other was, when the expedition to settle New 
Holland was sent out under Admiral Philips. The whale-ships 
carried out convicts, and afterwards fished in those seas. 

The whales taken in the South Seas are called the whaler 
bone or black whales. The spermaceti, generally called the 
sperm whales, have no whale-bone, but are provided with large 
teeth. The brain of this fish, and the sediment of the oil, are 
made into what is called spermaceti. The first mentioned, or 
black whale, is generally found on soundings, on coasts, or oq 
shoals in the ocean — and always goes into bays to calve. The 
sperm whale, generally speaking, is not found on soundings, but 
near them. A black southern whale produces from about 5 to 8 
tuns of oil. A sperm whale ranges from 3 to 13 tuns. The 
black whales are independent of one another. The sperm are 
generally found in shoals ; and sometimes they are met mth if^ 
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such numbers as to extendas far as the eye can see. Tlie car- 
goes of black whale oil run from 200 to 400 tuns. Those 
of the sperm oil average about 200 tuns. The greatest cargo 
ever brought home was about 350 tuns. The greatest num- 
ber of English vessels employed in the Southern whale fishery 
at one time has been 150 sail — the average tonnage of each 
being nearly 300 tons. 

Without’ entering into particulars, it may l>e here gener- 
ally mentioned, that our first information respecting the Spa- 
nish possessions on the shores of the Pacific, and, what is 
more important, the first commercial knowledge which they 
had of us and our goods, was through the meilium of these 
whalers, who have undoubtedly, by this means, rendered a 
most essential service to both countries, whatever the Spaniards 
in the Peninsula may have thought of it. In the year 1790, a 
rupture took place with Spain, which, while on one hand it 
stopped any direct communicatinTi with the mother country, put 
an end to all delicacy on the subject of our intercourse with 
her colonies. 

Early in the present century, our fishery had stretched itself 
quite across the ocean, and had reached the Molucca Islands, 
where the spen-v whale is found in great numbers. '’I’he East In- 
dia Company were induced about this time to extern! the limits of 
the fishers to the northward as far as the Celebes ant! P!n!ip- 
pine Islands. Finally, the opening of the Indian am! Eastern 
oceans, to all British ships, has enabled tlicse enterprising 
men to search for the whale, and to follow liim wlierever he goes. 
We may novr confidently look to them, therefore, for many inte- 
resting discoveries ; for it is their peculiar province to navigate 
in unbeaten tracks, in contradistinction to tratlers, who follow 
the safe and well known routes. 

In J819 the first English whaler was sent off Japan. Sperm 
whales were seen in abundance; and this soon bcconiing known, 
a rush was made to the spot, ant! not less than JiJ'iy British and as 
many American ships were there last year, — to the infinite as- 
tonishment of the Japanese. Of all these, only one attempted 
to get supplies at that place. After a world of difficulty, a very 
few refreshments were procured — and the vessel w-as then fair- 
ly towed out to sea by a multitude of boats, in spite of all that 
could be done by the crew ! Our ships are now gradually 
creeping up to the northward, and if they are not interrupted 
by the Russians, it may soon be truly said, that there will 
scarcely be a nook or corner of the earth which our adventur- 
ous and hardy whalers have not probed with their harpoons. 

As these whale ships arc obliged to keep the sea for a long 
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time, the scurvy is apt to attack the people ; and it becomes 
a matter of the first importance to discover ports where re- 
freshments may be obtained. From Japan, little, we fear, is 
ever to be looked for. Hopes were entertained that the Pelew 
Islands might afford a resting place between the Moluccas and 
Japan, but the following anecdote discourages these expectations. 
A ship of about 500 tons, manned with thirty* six men, was passing 
near that group. The master, not suspecting treachery, indis- 
creetly allowed a number of the natives to come on board. 
They suddenly took possession of the ship — drove some of 
the people below, and others aloft in the rigging. At length 
the Captain succeeded in rallying his people, and, rushing at 
the natives with pots of scalding water, which fortunately 
was at hand, drove these naked savages over board, much in 
the way that Robinson Crusoe did with his hot pitch. Several 
of the crew, however, were killed in the contest, and others 
were wounded. 

The Malays, who inhabit the coasts of many of these islands, 
are in general inoffensive and trustworthy, when confidence is 
fairly placed in them. But we know of a Malay on board a 
whaler, who lately took it into his head to ‘ run a muck, ’ as it 
is called. He killed the master, the 2d and the 4th mates, and 
two men — then jumped overboard, and in order to pr^yent his 
being made prisoner, dived repeatedly till he was drowned ! Our 
amiable friends at Loo Choo are not given to such practices 
indeed; but they are quite as averse to the company of our poor 
salt-fed whalers as any of their neighbours ; at least the follow- 
ing anecdote holds out little hopes from them. 

The ship Greenwich, James Gibson master, being in great 
distress for want of fresh provisions, and more than half his 
crew being * down with the scurvy, ’ ran for the Loo Choo 
Islands, in April 1821. They succeeded in making the na- 
tives understand that they were in want of water and refresh- 
ments. They were supplied accordingly, but very sparing- 
ly ; at the same time the Loo Chooans positively refused all 
payment ; their sole anxiety appearing to be to get rid of their 
guests ; — ^they would not even permit them to land, and, in fact, 
expressed the greatest misery till they got under weigh and left 
the island. On this occasion, the master went himself with 
two boats, but all he coulil procure was two goats, about two 
bushels of sweet potatoes, and a few fowls. * There seemed to 

* be plenty of vegetables on shore, ’ says the log-book of the 

* Greenwich, ‘ but the inhabitants did not like to sell any, 

* Some of the fishing-boats came very close to the ship, and the 

* people in them seemed to be highly delighted at the sight of 
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* us. They would have come on board, but we could not stop 
‘ for them,’ it being near night, and we could but just lay clear 

* of the land. * >. 

In July, of the same year (1821), the Greenwich made an- 
other attempt to open a friendly communication with Loo Choo. 
And as every thing relating to these people possesses a peculiar 
interest with the public, we shall quote the exact words of this 
ship’s log-book. 

* July 6th. — Brisk winds from S. E. Plied towards the S.W. 

* point of Loo Chew. Sent 2 boats on shore after refresh- 

* ments. At noon the boats returned with 2 bullocks, 1 hog, 

* and 6 fowls, and a few bushels of potatoes. 

* July 7th. — Moderate winds and pleasant weather. 2 boats 

* on shore after refreshments. Stood oA’and on shore with the 

* ship, at the time the Captain was making good trade with the 
‘ inhabitants of the town. We were ashore too this morning. 

* There was an old priest came from another town and put a 

* stop to our trade. He likewise hindered our people from 

* going about the town, and hurried the boats olf with all pos- 

* sible speed, with a few potatoes and 1 hog. Stood off and on 

* during the night. A.M., 2 boats went on shore again at the same 

* town. On our landing, a parcel of strangers, that wc did not see 

* yesterday, stopped us from going into the town. They show- 

* ed us into a house on the shore, and treated us with tea and 
‘ pipes of tobacco. We had a good deal of trouble in getting 

* a few potatoes ; but neither bullocks, pigs, goats, nor fowls, 
‘ could we get for love or money. The lower class of people 
‘ were very willing to let us have any thing we wanted, but 
‘ that mongrel breed between the Chinese and Japanese hinder- 
‘ ed them from obliging us. At noon returned on board. 

* July 8th. — Brisk winds from E. to E.S.E., and fine weather. 

* P.M.' Two boats ashore after refreshments; at 5 returned 

* with half a dozen fowls and a few potatoes. Made all sail to 

* the S.S.E. ’ 

As this account is the only authentic one which has reached 
ps of any visit to Loo Choo since that of the Alceste and Lyra, 
we make no apology for- giving it in detail. We recognise in 
these rude sketches the features of our old friends, as drawn in 
the more elaborate works published by the oificers who accom- 
panied Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China. 

We much fear, therefore, that the objections, of the govern- 
fneut at least, to strangers, is too great ever to be overcome. 
The accounts alluded to describe these people as being without 
arms, and as being every way friendly. If we recollect rightly, 
however, Captain Wilson makes almost an equally favourablp 
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report of the Pelew Islanders— a hint which^ with every re- 
spect for Captain flail and his friends at Napkiang, we re- 
commend to all whaling^captains in those seas. 

Since the publication of Mr White’s book, we have learnt, 
trith much indignation, but no great surprise, that our friends 
the Dutch, who owe to us their very existence as a nation, in 
the true spirit of their old policy, have become jealous even of 
the whalers, and have recently raised their port charges so 
high on all their islands in those seas, that the increased ex- 
pense of calling for supplies, becomes a very important item 
in the disbursements of a whaling voyage. Consequently the 
ships are obliged, ever since this most miserable and inhospi- 
table proceeding, to be fitted out, at great cost, with stores and 
provisions for two and a half or three years, and sometimes 
even for four. With all that money, however, can procure, 
with the very best provisions, and a profusion of every known 
antiscorbutic that will keep, our gallant seamen cannot be sup- 
posed to keep the sea for such a protracted period, without an 
occasional run on shore, and a dish of fresh meat and vege- 
tables. It is bad enough to be treated as we are by the ignorant 
and prejudiced natives ; but it is really to the last degree hu- 
miliating to think, that, in these days, the colonies of an Eu- 
ropean nation should imitate the barbarous Malays and Ja- 
panese, in their unsociable policy; and if they do not actu* 
ally use the * crease ’ and the cross, yet virtually do us al- 
most as serious an injury, by blocking us out of their ports. 
We trust that the attention of Government will be prompt- 
ly called to this abuse, which proper representations cannot 
fail to remove. 

We cannot quit the subject of the China seas without advert- 
ing, in terms of the highest praise, to the extensive survey which 
has for so many years been carried on there, by order, and at 
the sole expense, of the East India Company. This noble un- 
dertaking, though scarcely known in England, is probably 
the greatest and the most useful hydrographical operation 
ever entered into by any government. It was commenced in 
1806, and concluded in 1822, a period of sixteen years. Cap- 
tain Daniel Ross, of the Bombay Marine, was intrusted with’ 
the execution of this gigantic task ; and being a man of ta- 
lents, scientific knowledge, and the greatest zeal and indus- 
try, he has performed it in a most masterly manner. Cap- 
tains Maughan and Crawford, also of the Bombay Marine, 
were associated with him in this work; and to their abili- 
ties and exertions much of its success is owing. There were 
never less than two shi})s employed on this service; and such 
was the spirit with which the survey was viewed by the 
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East Inilia Company, that when these ships were captured iu 
the war, and carrietl to Batavisi, two others were instantly pnr- 
chasetl at liengal to carry it on^ 'I'he expense of the survey 
inust have been, at the lowest calculation, considerably beyond a 
liuiulred thousand pounds; and it is very pleasing to remark, 
that in all this there is not the slightest speck of any mono> 
polizins; or illiberal spirit to be seen. As fast as the charts 
were constructed, they were engraved in Lngland, and imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of all the world at very low prices. 
As it may interest the curious in such matters, we give, in a 
note, a list of these charts ; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that these, together with Captain IIor 5 >biirgirs admirable 
liook of Directions, and numerous accompanying Charts, form 
the completest body of hydrographical and nautical knowledge 
lliat has ever appeared in the worUl. ^ The la.st named gentle- 
man deserves especial mention on this occasion. lie has for 
many years been Hydrographer to the East Intlia Comjniny; and 
it is no more than due to his extraordinaiy industry and sagaci- 
ty to say, that he has contributed more, by his writings and by 
his original charts, to the cause of Eastern navigation, than 
all the oihcr writers and voyagers in the same seas put toge- 
ther. 


♦ List of charts made by Captain Ross and his assistants, during 
the survey of the China i<ea. — South coast of China west of Ma- 
cao, 2 plates, Tien Pak, Hai-lin>shak, and Namo Harbours. 
Channels and Islands ac the entrance of Canton River, I large plate. 
Macao to Lankeet, Canton River. Coast of China east of Macao 
to the entrance of the Straits of Formosa. Harlem Bay. Laaion 
and Lamock Islands. Gulf of Petchelec. Harbours on the cast 
coast of China, 2 plates. South coast of Hainan. Paracels and 
coast of Cochin China, 4- plates West coast of Palwan. Straits 
of PJindora and Apo Shoal. Natunas and Tanibelan Islands, 2 
plates. Straits of Billiton. Straits of Gaspar. South coast of 
Banca. Lucepara passage, llche^ter Shoal, a part of Lingin. Gel- 
drias Bank, near Rhio Straits. Singapore harbour. North and 
South Sands. Malacca Straits. Arroa I>lands in the same straits. 

Captain Ross, along with Captain Crawford, is now examining the 
islands and coasts on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The 
Bombay government have also at present two vessels cairying on a 
survey ol the Persian Gu:f ; and that of Prince of Wales’s Island has 
employed one of the Bombay marine vessels to examine the northern 
epast of Sumatra, the Straits of Dryon, and the adjacent parts, of 
which two plates are already engraved. An excellent survey of the 
east coast of Banca has been made by Lieutenant Robinson of the 
Bombay Marine, and three charts of the entrance of the Hoogly 
River by Captain Maxlield. 
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Aut. VII. Memoirs qf Captain Rock, the Celebrated Irish 
Chieftain ; voith some Account qf his Ancestors. Written by 
Himself. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 376. London, 
1824. 

T his agreeable and witty book is generally supposed to Iiave 
beei" written by Mr Thomas Moore; a gentleman of small 
stature — but full of genius, and a steady friend of all that is ho- 
nourable and just. He has here borrowed the name of a cele- 
brated Irish leader, to typify that spirit of violence and insur- 
rection which is necessarily generated by systematic oppres- 
sion, — and rudely avenges its crimes : Anti the picture he has 
drawn of its prevalence in that unhappy country is at once pi- 
teous and frightful. Its effect in exciting our horror and in- 
dignation is in the longrun increased, we think, — though at 
first it may seem counteracted, by the tone of levity, and even 
jocularity, under which he has chosen to veil the deep sarcasm 
and substantial terrors of his story. We smile at first, and are 
amused — and wondei*, as we proceed, that the humorous nar- 
rative should produce conviction, and pity — shame, abhorrence, 
and despair ! 

England seems to have treated Ireland much in the same 
way as Mrs Brownrigg treated her apprentice, — for which Mrs 
Browiirigg is hanged in the first volume of the Newgate Calen- 
dar. Upon the whole, we think the apprentice is bettor off 
than the Irishman: as Mrs BroAvnrigg merelj* starves and beats 
her, without any attempt to prohibit her from going to any 
shop, or praying at any church, apprentice might select ; and 
once or twice, if we remember rightly, Brownrigg appears to 
have felt some compassion. Not so old England — who in- 
dulges rather in a steady baseness, uniform brutality, and un- 
relenting oppression. 

Let us select from this entertaining little book a short history 
of dear Ireland, such as even some pr-ofligate idle member of the 
House of Commons, voting as his master bids him, may per- 
chance throw his eye upon, and reflect for a moment upon the 
iniquity to which he lends his support. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II., the Irish 
were killed like game, by persons qualified or unqualified. 
W^hether dogs were used does not appear quite certain, though 
it is probable they were, spaniels as well as pointers ; and thal^ 
after a regular point by Basto, well backed by l\)nto aiul 
Caesar, Mr O’Donnel or Mr O’Leary bolted from the thicket, 
and were bagged by the English sportsman. With Henry II. 
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caine in tfthee, to which, in all probability, about one million of 
Jives may have been sacrificed in Ireland. In the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. the Irish who were settled near the English requested 
that the benefit of the Ennlish laws might be extended to them; 
but the remonstrance of the Barons with the hesitating King 
was in substance this ; — ‘ You have made us a present of these 
‘ wild gentlemen, — and we particnlarly request that no measures 

* may be adopted, to check us in that full range of tyranny 

* and oppression in which we consider the value of such a gift 
‘ to consist. You might as wrell give us sheep, and prevent us 

* from shearing the wool, or roasting the meat. ’ This reason- 
ing prevailed, and the Irish were kept to their barbarism, and 
the Barons preserved their live-stock. 

* Read ** Orange faction” (says Captain Rock) here, and you have 
the wisdom of our rulers, at the end of near six centuries, in siaiu 
jMO.— The Grand Periodic Year of the Stoics, at the close of which 
every thing was to begin again, and the same events to be all reacted 
in the same order, is, on a miniature scale, represented in the His- 
tory of the English Government in Ireland — every succeeding cen- 
tury being but a renewed revolution of the same follies, the same 
crimes, and the same turbulence that disgraced the former. But 
“ vive I’Ennemi ! ” say 1 : — whoever may suffer by such measures, 
Captain Rock, at least, will prosper. 

‘ And such was the result at the period of which I am speaking. 
The rejection of a petition, so humble and so reasonable, was follow- 
ed, as a matter of course, by one of those daring rebellions, into 
which the revenge of an insulted people naturally breaks forth. The 
]VT‘Cart 5 'S, the O’Briens, and all the other Macs and O’s, who have 
been kept upon the alert by similar causes ever since, flew to arms 
under the command of a chieftain of my family, and, as the proffered 
handle of the sword had been rejected, made their inexorable mas- 
ters at least feel its edge. ’ pp. 23—25. 

Fifty years afterwards the same request was renewed and re- 
fused. Up again rose Mac and O, — a just and necessary 'vear en- 
sued ; and, after the usual murders, the usual chains were replaced 
upon the Irishry. All Irishmen were excluded from every spe- 
cies of office. It was high treason to marry with the Irish 
blood, and highly penal to receive the Irish into religious 
houses. Wav was waged also against their Thomas Moores, 
Samuel Rogerses, and Walter Scotts, who went about the 
country harping and singing against English oppression. No 
such turbulent guests were to be received. The plan of mak- 
ing them poets laureate, or converting them to loyalty by pen- 
sions of one hundred pounds per annum, had not then been 
thought of. They debarred the Irish even from the pleasure of 
running away, and fixed them to the soil, like Negroes. 
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‘ I have thus selected, ’ says the historian of Rock, ^cursorily and 
at random, a few features of the reigns preceding the Reformation, 
in order to show what good use was made of those three or four hun- 
dred years, in attaching the Irish people to their English gov-ernors ; 
and by what a gentle course of alteratives they were prepared for the 
inoculation of a new religion, which was now about to be attempted 
upon them by the same skilful and friendly hands. 

‘ Henry the Vllth appears to have been the first monarch to whom 
it occurred, that matters were not managed exactly as they ouglu in 
this part of his dominions ; and we find him — with a simplicity, which 
is still fresh and youthful among our rulers — expressing his surprise 
that his subject of this land should be so prone to faction and re- 
bellion, and that so little advantage had been hitherto derived from 
the acquisitions of his predecessors, notwithstanding the fruitfulness 
and natural advantages of Ireland. — Surprising, indeed, that a po- 
licy, such as we have been describing, should not have converted 
the whole country into a perfect Atalantis of happiness — should not 
have made it like the imaginary island of Sir Thomas More, where 
V iota insula velut una familiaestl — most stubborn, truly, and un- 
grateful must that people be, upon whom, up to the very hour in 
which I write, such a long and unvarying course of penal laws, con- 
fiscations, and Insurrection Acts has been tried, without making 
them, in the least degree, in love with their rulers ! 

* Heloisa tells her tutor Abelard, that the correction which he in- 
flicted upon her only served to increase the ardour of her affection 
for him; — But bayonets and hemp are no such amoris stimulu** 
— One more characteristic anecdote of those times, and I have 
done. At the battle of Knocktow, in the reign of Henry VII., 
wben that remarkable man, the Earl of Kildare, assisted by the great 
O’Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained a victory over Clanricard of 
Connaught, most important to the English Government, Lord Gor- 
manstown, after the battle, in the first insolence of success, said, turn- 
ing to the Earl of Kildare, We have now slaughtered our enemies^ 
but, to complete the good deed, we must proceed yet further, and — 
cut the throats of those Irish of our own party ! " * Who can won- 
der that the Rock Family were active in those times? ’ pp. 33 — 35. 

Henry the 8th persisted in all these outrages : and aggravat- 
ed them by insulting the prejudices of the people. Eng- 
land is almost the only country in the world (even at pre- 
sent), where there is not some favourite religious spot, where 
absurd lies, little bits of cloth, feathers, rusty nails, splinters, 
and other invaluable relics, are treasured up, and in defence 
of which the whole population are willing to turn out and pe- 
rish as one man. Such was the shrine ot St Kieran, the whole 
treasures of which the satellites of that corpulent tyrant turned 
out into the street, pillaged the sacred church of Clonmac- 


‘ ^ Leland gives this anecdote on the authority of an Englishman.* 
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noise, scattered the holy nonesense of the priests to the winds, 
aiwl burnt tlie real and venerable crosier of St Patrick, fresh 
from the silversmith’s shop, and formed of the most costly ma- 
terials. Modern princes change the uniform of regiments. Plen- 
ry changed the religion of kingdoms ; and was determined that 
the belief of the Irish should undergo a radical aiul Protestant 
conversion. With what success this attempt was made, the 
present state of Ireland is sufficient evidence. 

* Be not dismayed, ’ said Elizabeth, on hearing that O’Neal 
meditated some designs against her government ; ‘ tell my 
friends, if he arise, it will turn to their advantage — there 's.'ill 
be estates for those xcho 'veant. ’ Soon after this prophetic 
speech, Munster was destroyed by famine and the sword, aiul 
near 600,000 acres forfeited to the Crown, anti distributed 
among Englishmen. Sir Walter Raleigh (the virtuous and 
good) butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold blood, after 
Lord-Deputy Gi’ay had selected 700 to be hanged. There 
were, during the reign of Elizabeth, three invasions of Ireland 
by the Spaniards, produced principally by the absurd measures 
of this Princess for the reformation of its religion. The Ca- 
tholic clergy, in consequence of thc&c measures, abandoned their 
cures, the churches fell to ruin, and the people were left with- 
out any means of instruction. Add to these circumstances tlie 
murder of M‘Mahon, the imprisonment of M‘Toole * and 
O’Dogherly, and the kidnapping of O’Donncl, — all truly Anglo- 
Ilibernian proceedings. The execution of the laws w’as ren- 
dered deteslrd^^le and intolerable by the Queen’s officers of jus- 
tice. The spirit raised by these transactions, besides innumer- 
able smaller insurrections, gave rise to the great wars of Des- 
mond and Hugh O’Neal ; which, after they had worn out the 
ablest generals, discomfited the choicest troops, exhausted the 
treasure, and embarrassetl the operations of Elizabeth, were 
terminated by the destruction of these two ancient families, and 
by the confiscation of more than half the territorial surface of 
the island. The two last years of O’Neal’s wars cost Elizabeth 
2 iOjOOO/. per annum, though the whole revenue of England at 
that period fell considerably short of £00,000/. Essex, after the 
destruction of Norri-, led into Ireland an army of above 20,000 
men, which was totally baiiled and destroyed by Tyrone, with- 

* There are not a few ol the best and most humane Englishmen 
of the present day ivho, when under the intluence of fear or anger, 
would think it no great crime to put to death people whose names 
begin with O, or Mac. The violent death of Smith, Green, or 
Thomson, would throw the neighbourhood into convulsions, and the 
regular forms would bn adhered to— but little would be really thought 
ol the death of any body called O’Dogherty or O’Toole. 
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in two years oF their landing. Such was the importance of 
Irish rebellions two centuries before the time in which we live. 
Sir G. Carew attempted to assassinate the Lugan Earl— 
Mountjoy compelled the Irish rebels to' massacre each other. 
In the course of a few months, 3000 men were starved to 
death in Tyrone. Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir Richard Man- 
son, and other commanders, saw three childr^ feeding on the 
flesh of their dead mother. Such were the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the reign of James I., six 
northern counties were confiscated, amounting to 500,000 acres. 
In the same manner, 64,000 acres were confiscated in Athlone. 
The whole of his confiscations amount to nearly a million acres; 
and if Leland means plantation acres, they constitute a twelfth 
of the whole kingdom according to Newenham, and a tenth ac- 
cording to Sir "W. Petty. The most shocking and scandalous 
action in the reign of James, was his attack upon the whole 
property of the province of Connaught, which he would have 
effected, if he had not been bought off by a sum greater than he 
hoped to gain by his iniquity, besides the luxury of confiscation. 
The Irish, during the reign of James I., suffered under the 
double evils of a licentious soldiery, and a religious persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of 120,000/. from his Irish sub- 
jects, to grant them what in those days were called Graces, but 
in these days would be denominated the Elements of Jus- 
tice. The money was paid, but the graces were never granted. 
One of these graces is curious enough, ‘ That the clergy were 
‘ not to be permitted to keep henceforward any private prisons 
‘ of their own, but delinquents were to be committed to the 
* public jails. ’ The idea of a rector, with his own private jail 
full of dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece of tyranny we ever 
heard of. The troops in the beginning of Charles’s reign were 
supported by the weekly fines levied upon the Catholics for 
non-attendance upon established worship. The Archbishop of 
Dublin went himself^ at the head of a file of musketeers, to dis- 
perse a Catholic congregation in Dublin, — which object he ef- 
fected, after a considerable skirmish with the priests. * The. 
favourite object ’ (says Dr Leland, a Protestant clergyman, and 
dignitary of the Irish church) ‘ of the Irish Government and the 
English Parliament, was the utter extermination of all the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of Ireland. ’ The great rebellion took place 
in this reign, and Ireland was one scene of blood and cruelty 
and confiscation. 

Cromwell began Lis career in Ireland by massacring for five 
days the garrison of Drogheda, to whom quarter had been pro- 
mised. Two millions and an half of acres were confiscated. 

K 2 
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Wbole towns were put up in lots, and sold. The Catholics were 
banished from three-fourths of the kingdom, and confined to 
Connaught. After a certain day, every Catholic found out of 
Connaught was to be punished with death. Fleetwood com- 
plains peevishly * that the people do not transport readily^ — hut 

* addSy ‘ it is doubtless a •doork in ’o^tich the Lord 'will appear.* 
Ten thousand Irish w'ere sent as recruits to the Spanish army. 

' Such was CronnoelFa way of settling the affairs of Ireland— -and 
if m nation is to be ruined, this method is, perhaps, as good as any. 
It is, a( least, more humane than the slow lingering process of ex- 
clusion, disappointment, and degradation, by which their hearts are 
worn out under more specious forms of tyranny > and that talent of 
despatch whitA Moliere attributes to one of bis physicians, is no or- 
dinary merit-'ui a practitioner like Cromwell “ C’est un homme 
exp6ditif, qui atme d depecher ses malades; et quand on a a 
mourir, cela se fait avec lui le plus vite du monde. ’’ A certain 
military Duke, who complains that Ireland is but half-conquered, 
would, no doubt, upon an emergency, try his hand in the same line 
of practice, and, like that “ stern hero, ” Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 
WhHe others meanly take whole months to slay. 

Despatch the grateful patient in a day ! ” 

* Among other amiable enactments against the Catholics at this 
period, the price of five pounds was set on the head of a Romish 
priest — being exactly the same sum offered by the same legislators 
for the head of a wolf. The Athenians, we are told, encouraged 
the destruction of wolves by a similar reward (five drachmas) ; but 
it does not appear that these heathens bought up the heads of priests 
at the same rate — such zeal in the cause of religion being reserved 
for times of Christianity and Protestantism. ’ pp. t>T— 99. 

Nothing can show more strongly the light in which the Irish 
were held by Cromwell, than the correspondence with Henry 
Cram well respecting the peopling of Jamaica from Ireland. 
Secretary Thurloe sends to Henry, the Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
to inform him, that * a stock of Irish girls and Irish young men, 

* are wanting for the peopling of Jamaica. ’ The answ’er of 
Henry Cromwell is as follows ; — * Concerning the supply of 

* young men, although we must use force in taking them up, 

* yet it being so much for their own good, and likely to be of so 

* great advantage to the public, it is not the least doubted but 

* that you may have such a number of them as you may think 

* fit to make use of on this account. ’ 

* I shall not need repeat any thing respecting the girls, not 

* doubting to answ'er your expectations to the full in that; and 
‘ I think it might be of like advantage to your affairs there, and 
‘ ours here, if you should think fit to send 1500 or 2000 boys 

* to the; place above mentioned. fVe can well spare them ; and who 
‘ knows but that it may be the means of making them English- 
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* men, I mean rather Christians* As for the girls, I suppo^ 

* you will make provisions of clothes, and other accommodations 

* for them. * Upon this, Thurloc informs Henry Cromwell, 

* that the Council have yoted 4000 girhy and as manj/ boys^ to 

* go to Jamaica. * 

Every Catholic priest found in Ireland was hanged, qnd five 
pounds paid to the informer. 

* About the years 1652 and 1653,’ says Colonel Lawreime 
in his Interests of Ireland^ *• the plague and famine ha4 so swept 

away whole counties, that a man might travel twenty or thirty 
miles and not see a living creature, either man no^ heast, nor 
bird, — they being all dead, or bad quitted those d^splate places. 
Our soldiers would tell stories of the places where they saw 
smoke — it was so rare to see cither smoke by day, or fire, or 

* candle by night. ’ In this manner did the Irish live and die 
under Cromwell, suffering by the sword, famine, pestilence,- and 
persecution, beholding the confiscation of a kingdom and the 
banishment of a race. ‘ So that there perished (says S. W. 

* Petty) in the year 164-1, 650,000 human beings, whose blood 
‘ somebody must atone for to God and the King ! ! ’ 

In the reign of Charles II., by the Act of Settlement, four 
millions and an half of acres were forever taken from the Irish. 

* This countrj', * says the Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant in 
1 675, * has been perpetually rent and torn, since bis Majesty’s 

* restoration. I can compare it to nothing better than the 

* flinging the reward on the death of a deer among the packs of 

* hounds — where every one pulls and tears where he can, for 

* himself. ’ All wool grown in Ireland was, by act of Parlia- 
ment, compelled to be sold to England ; and Irish cattle were 
excluded from England. The English, howeyer, were pleased 
to accept 30,000 head of cattle, sent as a gift from Ireland to 
the sufferers in the great fire ! and the first day of the Sessions, 
after this act of munificence, the Parliament passed fresh acts 
of exclusion against the productions of that country. 

* Among the many anomalous situations in wkluli the Irish have 
been placed, by those ** marriage vows, false as dicers’ oaths, ” which 
bind their country to England, the dilemma in which they found 
themselves at the Revolution was not the least perplexing or cruel. ^ 


* * Among the persons most puzzled and perplexed by the two 
opposite Royal claims on their allegiance were the clergymen of the 

Established Church ; \yho» haying first prayed for King James as 
their lawful sovereign, a$ soon ap William was proclaimed took to 
praying for him s' but again, on the success of the Jacobite forces in 
the north, very prgdently prayed for King James once more, till the 
arrival of Schomherg, when, as far as his quarters reached, they re- 
turned to praying for King William again, ’ 
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If they were loyal to* the King de jure^ they were hanged by the 
King de facto ; and, if they escaped with life from the King defacto, 
it was but to be plundered and proscribed by the King dejure afler- 
wards* 

Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suorum* — V irgil* 

In a manner so summary, prompt, and high-mettled, 

*Twixt father and son-in-law matters w^ere settled* 

** In fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland were for treason com- 
mitted the very day on which the Prince and Princess of Orange 
accepted the crown in the Banqueting-house ; though the news of 
this event could not possibly have reached the other side of the Chan- 
nel on the same day, and the Lord-lieutenant of King James, with 
an army to. enforce obedience, was at that time in actual possession 
of the government, — so little was common sense consulted, or the 
mere decency of forms observed by that rapacious spirit, which no- 
thing less than the confiscation of the whole island could satisfy ; 
and which having, in the reign of Janies I. and at the Restoration, 
despoiled the natives of no less than ten millions six hundred and 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven acres, now added 
to its plunder one million, sixty thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
two acres more, being the amount, altogether, (according to Lord 
Clare’s calculation), of the whole superficial contents of the island ! 

* Thus not only had all Ireland suffered confiscation in the course- 
of this century, but no inconsiderable portion of it had been twice 
and even thrice confiscated. Well might Lord Clare saj', ‘‘ that the 
situation of the Irish nation, at the Revolution, stands unparalleled 
in the history of the inhabited world.” pp. Ill — 113. 

By the Articles of Limerick, the Irish were promised ihc 
free exercise of their religion; but from that period till the 
year 1788, every year produced some fresh penalty against that 
religion — some liberty was abridged, some right impaired, or 
some suffering increased. By acts in King William’s reign, 
they were prevented from being solicitors.. No Catholic was al- 
lowed to marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic who sent a son 
to Catholic countries for education, was to forfeit all his lands. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, any son of a Catholic wdio chose 
to turn Protestant got possession of the father’s estate. No 
Papist was allowed to purchase freehold property, or to take a 
lease for more than thirty years. If a Protestant dies intestate, 
the estate is to go to the next Protestant heir, though all to the 
tenth generation should be Catholic. In the same manner, if a 
Catholic dies intestate, his estate is to go to the next Protestant. 
No Papist is to dwell in Limerick or Galway. No 'Papist to 
take an annuity for life. The v/idow of a Papist turning Pro- 
testant to have a portion of the chattels of deceased, in spite of 
any will. Lvery Papist teaching schools to be presented as a 
regular Pop;.oli convict. Prices of catching Catholic priests 
from 503. to 10/., according to rank. Papists are to answer all* 
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questions respecting other Papists, or to be committed to jail 
for twelve months. No trust to be undertaken for Papists. No 
Papist to be on Grand Juries. Some notion may be formed 
of the spirit of those times, from an order of th.e House of Com- 
mons, * that the Sergeant at Arms should take into custody all 
‘ Papists that should presume to come into the gallery ! (Com- 
mons* Journal, vol. iii. fol. 976.) During this reign, the Eng- 
lish Parliament legislated as absolutely for Ireland as they do 
now for Rutlandshire — an evil not to be complained of, if they 
had done it as justly. In the reign of George I., the horses of 
Papists were seized for the militia, and rode by Protestants ; 
towards which the Catholics paid double, and were compelled 
to find Protestant substitutes. They were prohibited from vot- 
ing at vestries, or being high or petty constables. An act of 
Uie English Parliament in this reign opens as follows : — 
‘ Whereas attempts have been lately made to shake off the 

* subjection of Ireland to the Imperial Crown of these realms, 
‘ be it enacted, ’ &c. &c. In the reign of George II. four- 
sixths of the population were cut off from the right of voting at 
elections, by the necessity under which they were placed of 
taking the oath of supremacy. Barristers and solicitors mar- 
rying Catholics are exposed to all the penalties of Catholics. 
Persons robbed by privateers during a war with a Catho- 
lic State, are to be indemnified by a levy on the Catholic 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. All marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants are annulled. All Popish priests 
celebrating them are to be hanged. * This system (says Ar- 
thur Young) * has no other tendency than that of driving 
‘ out of the kmgdom all the personal wcaltli of the Catho- 

* lies, and extinguishing their industry within it ! and the face 

* of the country, every object which presents itself to travellers, 
‘ tells him how cffectuiilly this has been done. ’ — Youngs Tour 
in Ireland^ vol. ii. p. 48. 

Such is the history of Ireland — for w'e are now at our own 
times : and the only remaining question is, whether the sys- 
tem of improvement and conciliation began in the reign of 
George III. shall be pursued, and the remaining incapacities 
of the Catholics removed, or all these concessions be made in- 
significant, by an adherence to that spirit of proscription which 
they professed to abolish ? Looking to the sense and reason of 
the thing, and to the ordinary working of humanity and justice, 
when assisted, as they are here, by self-interest and worldly poli- 
cy, it might seem absurd to doubt of the result. But looking to 
the facts and the persons by which we are now surrounded, we are 
constrained to say, that we greatly fear that these incapacities 
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nevcF frill be removed, till they are removed by fear. What else, 
indeed, can fve expect when we see them opposed by such enlight- 
ened men as Mr Peel — ^faintly assisted bj’ men of such admirable 
genius as Mr Canning, — when Ro 3 'al Dukes consider it as a com- 
pliment to the memory of their father, to continue this miser- 
able system of bigotry and exclusion — when men act igno- 
miniousl} and contemptibly on this question who <lo so on no 
other question, — when almost the only persons zealously oppos- 
ed to this general baseness and fatuity are a few Whigs and Re- 
viewers, or here and there a virtuous poet like Mr ^loorc ? We 
repeat again, that the measure never will be effected but by fear. 
In the midst of one of our just and necessary wars, the Irish 
Catholics will compel this country to grant them a great deal 
more than they at present require, or even contemplate. We 
regret most severely the protraction of the disease, — and the 
danger of the remedy ; — but in this way it is that human affairs 
are carried on ! 

\ye are sorry we have nothing for w'hich to praise Adminis- 
tration on the subject of the Catholic question — but, it is but 
justice to say, that they have been very zealous and active in 
detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland, in improving mercantile re- 
gulations, and in detecting Irish jobs. The commission on 
which Mr Wallace presided, has* been of the greatest )>os- 
sible utility, and does infinite credit to the Government. The 
name of Mr Wallace, in any commission, has now become a 
pledge to the public, thcti there is a real intention to investi- 
gate and correct abuse. He stands in the singular predica- 
ment of being equally trusted by the rulers and the ruled. It 
is a new era in Government, when such men are called into 
action : And, if there were not proclaimed and fatal limits to 
that ministerial liberality — which, so far as it goes, we welcome 
without a grudge, and praise without a sneer — we might j'et 
hope that, for the sake of mere consistency, they might be led 
to falsify our forebodings. But alas ! there are motives more im- 
mediate, and tlierefore irresistible, — and the time is not yet come, 
when it will be believed easier to govern Ireland by the love of 
the many than by the power of the few — when the paltry and <lan- 
gerous machinery of bigotted faction and prostituted patronage 
may be dispensed with, ami the vessel of the State be propelled 
by the natural current of popular interests and the breath of 
popular applause. ^ In the mean time, we cannot resist the 
temptation of ^gracing our conclusion with the following beau- 
tiful passage, in which the author alludes to the holies that 
were raised at another great era of partial concession and liber*' 
ality— that of the revolution of 1*7812,— when also, benefits were 
conferred which proN’ed abortive, because they were incomplete 
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— and balm poured into the wound, where the envenomed 
shaft was yet left to rankle. 

* And here, ’ says the gallant Captain Rock, — * as the free con- 
fession of weaknesses constitutes the chief charm and use of biogra- 
phy — I will candidly own that the dawn of prosperity and concord^ 
which I now saw breaking over the fortunes of my country, so daz- 
zled and deceived my youthful eyes, and so unsettled every heredi^ 
tary notion of what 1 owed to my name and family, that — shall I 
confess it ? — I even hailed with pleasure the prospects of peace and 
freedom that seemed opening around me ; nay, was ready, in the 
boyish enthusiasm of the moment, to sacrihee all my own personal 
interest in all future riots and rebellions, to the one bright, seducing 
object of my country’s liberty and repose. 

‘ When I contemplated such a man as the venerable Charlemont, 
whose nobility was to the people like a fort over a valley — elevated 
above them solely for their defence ; who introduced the polish of 
the courtier into the camp of the freeman, and served his country 
with all that pure, Platonic devotion, which a true knight in the 
times of chivalry proffered to his mistress ; — when 1 listened to the 
eloquence of Grattan, the very music of Freedom — her first, fresh 
matin song, after a long night of slavery, degradation and sorrow ; — 
when 1 saw .the bright ofierings which he brought to the shrine of 
his country, — wisdom, genius, courage, and patience, invigorated and 
embellished by all those social and domestic virtues, without which 
the loftiest talents stand isolated in the moral waste around them, 
like the pillars of Palmyra towering in a wilderness ! — when 1 reflect- 
ed on all this, it not only disheartened me for the mission of discord 
which I had undertaken, but made me secretly hope that it might be 
rendered unnecessary; and that a country, which could produce 
such men and achieve such a revolution, might yet — in spite of the 
joint efforts of the Government and my family — take her rank in the 
scale of nations, and be happy ! 

* My father, however, who saw the momentary dazzle by which 
I was aflected, soon drew me out of this false light of hope in 
which 1 lay basking, and set the truth before me in a way but 
too convincing and ominous. ** Be not deceived, boy, ” he would 
say, “ by the fallacious appearances before you. Eminently great 
and good as is the man to whom Ireland owes this short era of glo- 
ry, our work, believe me, will last longer than his. We have a 
Power on our side that * will not willingly let us die ; * and, long 
after Grattan shall have disappeared from earth, — like -that arrow 
shot into the clouds by Alcestes — effecting nothing, but leaving a 
long train of light behind him, the Family of the Rocks will conti- 
nue to flourish in all their native glory, upheld by the ever-watchful 
care of the Legislature, and fostered by that * nursing-mother of Li-, 
berty, the Church. ” 
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Art. VIII. 1. Letters on the Evils of Impressment^ voiththe Out- 
line of a Plan for doing them avoap ; on vehtch Abends the 
Wealthy Prosperity^ and Consequence of Great Britain, By 
'Thomas Urquhart. London, 1816. 

2. Basis of a Plan for Manjiutg the Navy at the Commencement 
of a War^ <§•<:. By the Same. London, 1821. 

3. Impressment : An Attempt to prove vohy it should^ and how it 
couhU he Abolished. By Lieutenant R. Standish Haly, 
R. N. 

4. Suggestions for the Abolition of the Present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service. By Captain Makryatt, R. N. 
London, 1822. 

5. Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects ; *it'ith the Outline of a 
Plan for raising Seamen Jor His Majesty's Fleets in a future 
War, by Ballot. London, 1822. 

Tt would be absurd, we think, at this time of day, to say one 
word on the manifest cruelty and injustice of our practice 
of Impressment, — since nobotly, so far as we can learn, denies 
that it is in itself most cruel and unjust, — or seeks to defeiul it 
on any other ground than that of necessity. shall confine 

ourselves, therefore, almost entirely to this view of the mat- 
ter, and inquire whether, in realitj', it be necessary or not. Its 
legality, at least in so far as depends on ancient usage and judi- 
cial recognition, we do not presume to question, — and suj)pose 
we need not give ourselves much trouble about a rhetorical 
statement, which seems to have been made with some success 
in the late debates in Parliament, viz. of the many accomj>lished 
and distinguished officers, who are said to have entered the ser- 
vice by this rough and compulsory channel. Many a kidnapped 
youth has become a wealthy planter, in former days, in Virginia ; 
and Ali Bey, and many other Mameluke leaders, were bought 
as slaves to recruit the troops over whom they ultimately rose 
to command. Nobody, however, thinks of maintaining, on the 
force of these examples, that kidnapping is the best w'ay of 
breeding respectable colonists, or the slave market the best 
supply tor an army. There is, in fact, no argument but that 
of necessity, on which the controversy can be for a moment 
maintained, — though, to exhaust that, will be found to require 
more exact inquiries into facts, than loyal declaimers or simple 
readers are aware of. 

The subject unluckily is one on which the Government is 
particularly anxious to rejiress all discussion — and deadly perils 
arc accordingly predicted from every attempt to approach it. 
Yet there is iio one topic so frequently discussed in conversa- 
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tion ; and every now and then a pamphlet comes forth, with 
the old pathetic denunciations, or the old peremptory justifica- 
tion of the practice. We cannot say, indeed, that they gene- 
rally draw much attention. People do not expect to find any 
thing new in them ; and besides, in time of war it is thought 
impossible to venture on any novelty, arid in peace, that there 
is nothing to complain of. We have five little works, however, 
on the subject now before us ; and being ourselves of opinion 
that a time of peace, when there is no Press wanted, and no 
discontent to be roused into mutiny, is the proper season for 
making such prospective arrangements, for the supply of sea- 
men, as may be thought practicable, we are glad to have ari 
opportunity, by the appearance of so many simultaneous pub- 
lications, to make some suggestions on the subject. 

We need not, however, detain our readers very long with 
any account of the different pamphlets that are mentioned in 
the title. Mr Urquhart’s and Lieutenant Haly’s contain no-^ 
thing very tangible ; and tend rather, by the obscurity of their 
style, to confirm the opinion, that impressment is a necessary 
evil. To Captain Mai*ryatt we are indebted for several impor- 
tant details as to the number of landsmen usually serving on 
board our ships of war, and the proportion of seamen indispen- 
sable for each ship in the naval service. He also proposes a plan 
for the abolition of impressment, which is, however, the same 
thing, under another name, though somewhat mitigated, by li- 
miting the period of service. He has become sensible, we have 
been informed, of this incongruity, and has withdrawn his 
pamphlet from circulation. We mention it, therefore, not to 
criticise it, but because we have made use of some of the valu- 
able information which it contains. The author of Cxirsorp Sug- 
gestions ‘ has been nearly eight-and-twenty years in his Majes- 
‘ ty’s service, and nearly eleven in the command of some vessel 

* of war ; few men, ’ he therefore supposes, ‘ have had better 
‘ opportunities to form correct opinions as to the subjects he 

* writes upon ; and he has once before drawn up a summary 

* view of the subject of impressment. ’ He defends some kind 
of coercion as necessary to procure men for our fleet ; and as 
he thus puts the question on its true basis, and proceeds to sup- 
port his view by more detailed arguments and assertions, than 
are commonly resorted to on that side of the question, we think 
we cannot introduce the subject better than by an examination 
of his facts and reasonings. 

He begins by laying it down as an axiom, * that During peace, 

* this country will never possess a greater number of than 

* will be able to procure employment in his Majesty’s ships and 
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f vessels, and in the ships and vessels employed in the niercan- 

* tile service. * Now, in the very outset, we would ask, what 
there is to prevent the country pensioning, if it be nec^sary, 
without employing, seamen, as well as sea-olBcers ? If the State 
chose to keep 20,000 or 40,000 seamen idle on shore during 
peace, as well as 6000 officers, why could not that, be accom- 
plished? . Whatever may be the gallant Captain's nauti- 
cal experience, his reading, we are afraid, is not extensive, if 
he is ignorant that several plans have been sug^^sted for pro- 
viding men for the fleet, the principle of which is, * that able- 

* bodied youths, tradesmen, artificers and others, shall be brought 
f up and fitted for the sea service, and allowed a small sum per 
‘ annum even when they stay at home, for every year they have 

* been at sea. ' * The fact also is, that, since the peace, and at pre- 
sent probably the number is not much diminished, ihirij/ t'wo 
thousand seamen have actually been pensioned by Government^ many 
€>f vchom are not employed either in the King's or the merchants' 
service. The Captain’s proposition, therefore, does not correctly 
state either what must generally be, or what at present is. 

Being convinced, however, of its truth, he goes on to say, 

* It necessarily follows, that if a war were to break out, there 

* would be a much greater demand for sailors than the country 
f could supply. * — * That as Government has not the ptnoer to 

* offer high wages^ and as no substitute has ever been found to 

* compete with this most powerful of all arguments, in inducing 
‘ the sailor to volunteer for the navy in preference to the mer- 
‘ cantile service, it follows, that the only means Government 

* can have recourse to for manning the fleet must be coercive . ' — 

* The rate of seamen’s wages, ’ he further says, ‘ is a point al~ 

* most immaterial to merchants^ provided (which is quite im- 
possible) the ‘ whole mercantile interest liave to pay in the 
‘ same proportion. ’ But no individual merchant or shipowner 
is of the Captain’s opinion ; for they all try to get seamen for as 
little money as possible, never giving one farthing higher wages 


* See, among others, Sir William Petty’s Political Arithmetic — 
In King William’s reign, a scheme was set on foot for a register of 
30,000 seamen, for the constant and regular supply of the King’s 
fleet, with great privileges to the registered . laen, and at the same 
time imposing heavy penalties, in the event of their non-appearance, 
when called for. This registry was abolished, not because it did not 
answer its end, but because it was considered as a badge of slavery 
by a statute of 9th Anne, cap. 21. Surely, however, it was infinitely 
Icjss like slavery than the existence of the practice of impressment. 
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than cii*cunistances oblige them to give. And though we cer- 
tainly have no desire to encourage any wasteful expendi- 
tiire on the part df Government, it is as absurd to say that 
they have not the means of offering higher wages to sail- 
ors, as it would be to suppose that the abolition of the oppres- 
sion and misery attending impressment, would not be a full 
compensation for any increased expense the country might be' 
put to in effecting so desirable an object. 

Great mistakes, howevet, have been made by the apologists 
of coercion, respecting the additional number of seamen that 
would be actually retjuired at the breaking out of war ; and as 
the whole practice of impressment has reference to this one 
point, we shall endeavour, in the first instance, to elucidate 
it. The author of ‘ Cursory Suggestions * gives it at double 
the whole number employed in the King’s and merchants’ ser- 
vice during peace. Kven this, greatly exaggerated as it is, seems 
to have been an after-thought ; for in the text, treble the num- 
ber is stated as a moderate calculation, while double is given 
as a correction in the Errata. Mr Urquhart states it at be- 
tween 90,000 and 110,000 seamen, and Captain Marryatt at 
110,000. But the truth is that it is impossible to fix this 
number beforehand, since it plainly depends on the number of 
seamen employed during peace, and on the naval force of our 
antagonist. Our establishment, at present, is 17,000 seamen 
and 8000 marines ; and the additional number requisite in the 
event of war, would obviously be different, according as our 
opponent was France, Russia, Spain, the United States, or 
any two, or all of them. During the late war, we had 
atone period 145,187 seamen and marines in the navy; but 
we were then contending against nearly the whole of Europe 
and the United States. Such a state of things is not like- 
ly again to occur ; and it is therefore improper to assume, 
with all these authors, that 130,000 men — the average num- 
ber employed during the latter years of the war — ^will be 
at all times indispensable to render our navy efficient. Naval 
ofiicers, anxious for employment, and Ministers, greedy of in- 
fluence and patronage, will never admit that any number of 
seamen short of what the country can possibly raise and main-^ 
tain, is sufficient. Accordingly, during the late war, when 
our victorious fleet had almost swept the ocean of every op- 
ponent, no effort was made to reduce our unnecessarily large 
naval establishment. Our victories seemed of little advan- 
tage, except to the gallant admirals who gained peerages, and 
the numerous body of officers whom the country, in the over- 
flowings of its gt'atitude, delighted to honour and reward. Alter 
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tlie battle of Trafalgar, when all fear of invasion was over,-— 
when our enemies had nothing at sea bnt a few straggling fri-- 
gates, the same, and even a larger naval force was kept up than 
when the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland were undinii- 
nished, ^nd our naval superiority far from being fully assured. 
Those who have a strong interest in keeping up a large fleet, cer- 
tainly are not the best persons to decide what number of seamen 
may be requisite ; and it is clear that, for the public interest, only 
such a number should at any time be employed as is suflicient 
to protect our trade, our foreign possessions, and our native 
shores. The force necessary for these purposes, wc repeat, 
must always depend on the strength and skill of the enemy we 
have to contend with, and mu!>t be decided by the Legislature 
at the moment of commencing war. But, judging by the num- 
ber of seamen required at the beginning of last war, we are in- 
clined to think that the smallest number stated by either of the 
authors before us is much too large. 

During the peace, and immediateh’ prior to 1 793, the number of 
men employed in the navy was 25,000. At the same period the 
merchant service, according to Maepherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, employed 118,952 seamen. Before the war actually 
broke out, 25,000 additional men were voted by Parliament ; 
and 85,000 men, including 12,115 marines, were granted for 
I79i. For 1795, the grant was 100,000, including 15,000 ma- 
rines; and in 1797, the number was increased to 120,000, in- 
cluding 20,000 marines. Thus at the commencement of the 
war, instead of double the number of all the ?nc7i (MS, 4-52) em- 
ployed in the King’s and merchants’ service during the peace, on-- 
ly 60,000 were thought requisite by Parliament, or not near one- 
lialf. Even after the war had continued four years, the number 
of men was only increased to 95,000, or not above two- thirds 
of that whole which, according to the Captain’s statement, re- 
quired to be immediately doubled. He, indeed, supposes that 
a number of additional hands would be wanted in the merchant 
service. But, from the check which various branches of com- 
merce must receive at the breaking out of war, and the stop 
put to all trade with the enemy, we are inclined to believe 
that, on the whole, a greater number will not be wanted for 
the merchants’ service. In so fur, however, as impressment 
is concerned, we have only to attend to the number necessary 
for the navy. If merchants fit out privateers, or if more hands 
are required to navigate their ships, it is very material to keep 
in mind, that they procure them, as all other employers obtain 
workmen, by the offer of higher wages. 

But it is of great importance to recollect, that the number of 
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men given above as belonging to the merchant-pcrvicc, does not 
include fishermen, lightermen, watermen, and several other 
classes of half seamen, employed in small craft as coast* 
ers, and on our rivers and creeks. On the other hand, the 
60,000 addititional TWCTi required were not all sea- men ; 8,115 
were marines or soldiers. Of the remaining 51,886, one fourth 
also might be, according to the Admiralty regulations^ landsmen 
and boys : and from Captain Marryatt’s estimates it appears, that 
a full third cf the cre’ws of all his Majesti/s ships consisted, to-, 
wards the ^ose of the war, of these descriptions of persons. 
There is reason to believe, that very few ships, at the com- 
mencement of the war, had more than two-thirds of their crew, 
what are called regular bred seamen ; and we believe that not 
twenty of his Majesty’s ships had at any period of the war 
so large a proportion as two thirds. Further, it must be ob- 
served, that the officers were included in the number of men 
voted ; and the whole of these actually employed, may, at a 
low estimate, be taken at 4000. Assuming, however, to be 
quite within bounds, that only one fourth, or 12,971 of the 
51,885 men voted were landsmen and boys, and taking the 
officers at 4000, we find, that in fact only 84,914 seamen were 
required for the fieet at the commencement of the war in 
1793. At that period France had a more powerful navy than 
at present, and French sailors were then fearless and enthu- 
siastic. The navies of Spain and Holland have, since, dwin- 
dled into insignificance; and though those of Russia and the 
United States are increasing, neither of them is yet so formidable 
as that of France was at the beginning of the revolutionary war. 
Our fleet was at that period also more than adequate to all 
purposes of protection both at home and abroad ; for large 
squadrons were very unprofitably employed in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the West anti East Indies, and in various other places, 
conquering islands and colonics. 

Upon this view of the case, therefore, we think we may safe- 
ly assume, that a fleet, equal to that fitted out at the beginning" 
of last war, ia likely, under ordinary circumstances, to be fully 
as large a naval force as we shall need at the commencement 
of another war. At present, however, we have only 17,000 
seamen employed in the King’s ships, while, prior to 1793, we 
had 21,000; eonsequcntly, to equip as large a fleet as in 1794, 
supposing the same proportion of marines to be employed, and 
one fourth only of the additional men lequired to bo landmen 
andbo^s, there will be a demand for 38,914 soamc-n. Now, 
supposing this or any greater number of seamen to be, as 
they certainly are, in the merchant service, the important 
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qiiostioh is, Can we afford to offer them such high wages as to 
induce them to enter the King’s service? Every man of com- 
mon humanity, who balances the capabilities of the country 
with the alternative in question, will instantly answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The Government, however, has hither- 
to always decided, and is still disposed, we are afraid, to decide 
otherwise; and some authors, like the gallant Captain, justify 
its decision. We must entreat our readers, therefore, to at- 
tend to the grounds of this justification. 

The leading and conclusive fact upon this part of the ques- 
tion is, that Government, during war, has not only always re- 
fused to give its seamen wages, in any way equivalent to what 
they can then earn in the merchant service, but has not even 
offered them such as they were actually receiving in that ser- 
vice before war broke out. The ordinary wages in the navy, 
now and during war, are from 1/. Is. to 1/. 15s. per month. 
But the ordinary wages in the merchant service, during peace, 
and when there is no such extraordinary denuuul for seamen 
as war necessarily produces, cannot now be staletl lower than 
2/. 2s. But during last war, that rate rose to 4/., 5/., and G/. 
That our Government could not, in such circumstances, man 
its navy by volunteers, at the rate of 1/ 7s. per month, must in- 
deed be pretty apparent; and yet it would by no means follow, 
that it could only be manned by impressment. The plea is 
Necessity — that men could not be got without it, — and that, in 
.spite of flourishing advertisements and active crimps, scarcely 
any were found to enter voluntarily. We can well believe it. 
Why should they enter a service where only half price is offer- 
ed for their labour ? or can anything be more preposterous than 
for Government to go into a market, and, finding no supply can 
be got under the market jmee, immediately to seize on the com- 
modity by force, throw down half its value in return, and justify 
the proceeding on the score of necessity ? 

I'his, in fact, is an epitome of the whole question ; and it is 
truly impossible to put it on any other foundation. We admit, 
at the same time, that if it had actually been necessary to out- 
bid, or even to equal the enormous wages which seamen drew 
in the merchant service in the later years of the late war, the 
burden on Government would have been very oppressive. But 
the truth is, as we hope immediately to show, that this prodigi- 
ous rise of wages was occasioned almost entirety by the fj'ects <f 
this xxry practice of impressment^ in driving our seamen abroad, 
and into hiding, when their services were most wanted, — and 
that in reality, and on the whole, the country might purchase 
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the free services of the seamen at a less expense than it now 
costs to impress them. 

The opinion delivered by the Captain evidently rests on 
the sappositioD, that the high rate of seamen’s wages, during 
the late war, was the natural rate at such a period, and 
was solely occasioned by the war demand for seamen. But 
the term of apprenticeship at sea is seldom more than five 
years for very young lads, and generally it is not above three 
years. An intelligent youth may become a very good sai> 
lor in less time even than this; and, if healthy and active, may 
perform many of the duties of one from the moment of go- 
ing on board. The additional demand for seamen at the begin- 
ning of war occasioning a certain rise in their wages, landmen and 
youths should, in the natural course of things, go from other 
emplo^'ments, and supply our ships, both men of war and mer- 
chant men, with the proper number of hands, though they 
might not all possess the requisite proportion of seamen. But th% 
demand for more seamen was also met, during the late w'ar, by 
the great number of foreigners who were employed, soon after 
its commencement, both in the King’s and the merchant service' ; 
that particular provision of the Navigation act, which forbids 
taking them in the latter, having been, as usual in time of war, 
suspended by the Legislature in 1793. In no other trade or 
occupation was there any similar influx of foreigners ; and there 
is good reason to believe that they amounted at one lime to 
one eighth of all the men employed in the navy, and to one third 
of all those in the merchant service. In the remarks prefixed 
to the late census by Mr Rickman, the number of foreign sea- 
men serving on board our ships is stated at 100,000, which 
would be a full third of the •ashole. It may be doubted whe- 
ther the war at any time created a demand for 100,000 sea- 
men more than we had during peace ; and this being supplied 
by foreigners, not in general requiring such high money wages 
as the English, there ought to have been only a very tem- 
porary, if any, rise in the rate of seamen’s wages. In fact, how- 
ever, their wages rose on the breaking out of the war, and conti- 
nued rising, or very high, till it was brought to a close. Before 
1 793, their wages out of the port of London varied from 1 1. 5s. 
to 1/. 15s. per man per month. Immediately after war was 
declared, they rose to bl. 15s., and continued at this rate till 
towards 1800, when they rose to 4/. 4s. Towards 1 803— 1804, 
they rose to 5/. 5s., and were, in some instances, as high on the 
homeward voyage, in running ships, or ships sailing without 
convoy, as 6l. 6s. per month ; and they continued at this high 
rate till the end of the war. Thus, after the fleet was fully 
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manned, and when there could be no demand for any large 
increase in the number of men, the seamen’s wages continued 
to rise, and remained permanently higher than they were first 
carried by the infiucnce of the sudden demand occasioned by 
war. 

Now if this advance had been caused by the mere demand for 
seamen, independent of the violence used to obtain them, a simi- 
lar advance must have taken place in the wages of the artificers 
who prepared the increased number of ships required, and for 
whose service there must have been a proportionably great de- 
mand. To equip fleets, shipwrights and sailmakers are as ne- 
cessary ns sailors. Both these classes of workmen, however, 
generally perform task-work, and, being paid proportionably 
to the labour and skill required, it is difficult to ascertain 
with preci^i(m what they actually gain. There is, however, in 
both trades a settled rate of wages; — and this rate icas not in- 
creased by the nar. Tims, before 1793, the rate of shipwrights’ 
wages at London was 3s. Gtl. per day in winter, and in summer, 
when working what is called day and quarter, or from five 
o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at night, 4s. 4'.3d. 
This rate continued unaltered till i804, when, after a co;/s/f/c/’- 
able disturbance, it was rai-ed to 5s. a day through the year, 
no day and quarter work being allowed. By working task- 
work, for which, however, only the best workmen arc taken, 
they might sometime? gain neatly double the rale of the daily 
pay. Thu“, when ihe greatest momentary demand existed for 
their labour, these vvoikmcn got but a trilling addition to their 
pay, while the rate of the seamen’s wages was fully trebled 
for several years, and in many instances quadrupled. The 
rise in the rate of shipwrights’ wages also was occasioned 
principally by the general rise of prices, and scarcely at all 
by the increased tlemand derived from the war. The general 
rise of price', Ik. w ever, is at all tim'es of little consequence to 
the seaman, became food and lodging arc provided for him by 
his employers. Before 1793, the average rate of sailmakers’ 
wages was 2is. per week; towards 1797, they rose to 2ts., sub- 
sequently to 27s. ; and before the close of the war to 30.?., at 
which rate they now remain, though in general the men do not 
obtain full employment. It is peculiar then to the seamen, that 
their w ages rise at the breaking out of war, and continue high as 
long as war lasts ; and this rise, whether compared to the sum 
they receive both before and after the war, or to the wages of 
other labourers, can only be caused by that impressment to 
which they, and they only, are exposed. 

That this species of coercion must bo met on the part of the 
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merchants, by the offer of higher wages, is evident from its own 
nature. Sir Matthew Decker long ago said, * The Grand 
‘ Seignior cannot do a more absolute act, than to order a man to 
‘ be dragged away from his family, and against his will run his 

* head before the mouth of a cannon; and if such acts were frequent 

* in Turkey upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive 
‘‘them avoayto other countries^ and thin their numbers yearly, and 
‘ would not the remainingfew double or treble their wages ? 

* WHICH IS THE CASE WITH OUR SAILORS IN TIME OF WAR, tO 

‘ the great detriment of our trade and manufactures.’ When Sir 
Matthew wrote, the United States of America were British co- 
lonies, and could neither employ nor protect our seamen. The 
effects of impressment, both in driving them away and increas- 
ing their wages, will now be doubly pernicious ; for America of- 
fers them certain employment and a safe asylum. The gallant 
Captain whose opinions we ai'e combating also states, ‘ If Go- 

* vernment, from necessity, proceed to use coercive measures, the 

* merchant will also offer higher usages and greater advantages 

* than heretofore, in much the same ratio with which the measures 

* of government are enforced.’ Thus he also sees, that the high 
rate of seamen’s wages during war is the effect of impressment. 
As the capability of the country to purchase their services will 
become more evident as this fact is better established, we shall 
endeavour to show what influence the dangers peculiar to the na- 
val service, and the waste of life occasioned by battle and ship- 
wreck, have on wages. We hope, at the same time, to satisfy 
the reader, that no reason can be discovered in this influence, 
why our population should avoid the naval service. 

Except impressment, sailors on board merchant vessels are 
exposed to very few more dangers when the country is engaged 
in hostilities, than when it is in a state of peace. Some trifle 
must be allowed for the probability of being captured, and 
losing their emoluments, while they are consigned to a dun- 
geon in a foreign country: But merchant vessels do not in ge- 
neral make resistance ; and on board them consequent!}’, sail- 
ors run no more risk during war of being knocked on the 
licad, or of losing a leg, than during peace. The war, there- 
fore, of itself, docs not cause wages to rise in them. In priva- 
teers, and vessels carrying letters of marque, where the men are 
exposed to the chances of battle, the increased danger is found 
to bo adequately compensated by a probability of obtaining 
prize-money; and veages, in point of fact, are never higher 
on board them, than on board ordinary merchant vessels. They 
being only fitted out during war, when w’ages, owing to impress- 
ment, arc exorbitantly high, people serving on board them are 
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always well paid. What they receive* therefore* forms no crU 
terion for judging either of the natural rate of seamen’s wages, 
or of the sum it might be necessary to^ve for the voluntary scr* 
vice of seamen in the King’s ships. 

The efi^cts of iinpressmeut in raising the wages of seamen, 
do not, however, terminate with the war, but operate even 
during peace. Six months rarely pass without rumours being 
circulated that press- warrants are to be issued ; the fear of 
which has, in some measure, the same effect as if they were ac- 
tually issued. We have known several instances during peace* 
of young men whose only reason for not going to sea* or 
for returning to their friends and engaging in other employ- 
ments, after beginning their career as sailors, was the fear 
of impressment. * Respectable young men,’ says Mr Ur- 
quhart* whose experience as a shipmaster and shipowner for 
several years is on this point of some authority, ‘ will not now 
* enter into the sea service, from fear of being impressed, and 
‘ life. * The vva^yes of sea- 

men in merchant vessels, during peace, arc therefore some- 
what higher on account of impressment than they otherwise 
would be. 

It has been already' stated, that the w’agcs of seamen out of 
the port of London, were from 1/. 5s. to 1/. 15s. per month, 
before the commencement of the war in At present, 

they are from 2/. to 2/. 5s. The average, therefore, between 
last peace and the present, is 1/. 18s. 3ti. per man per month. 
Seamen, we are informed, can at present be had in the United 
States of America for 1 1 dollars ; or, assuming tlie dollar to be 
equal to 4s. 3d., at 2l. 6s. 9d. per month, this being, in fact, the 
average of seamen’s w'ages throughout the Union. Taking in- 
to consideration the fact that articles of clothing, the chicl ne- 
cessaries the sailor has to purchase, — food and lodging being 
found him when employed, — are dearer in America than in 
Britain, it would appear that the wages of seamen are not higher 
there than here. Two guineas a month, therefore, may be 
taken as the general average rate of seamen’s wages. If we 
add to this two pounds Sterling per month, the estimated ex- 
pense of victualling each seaman in the navy, we may take the 
whole pay of seamen, compared with the pay of other la- 
bourers, at 4/. 2s. per month of 28 days, or very nearly 3s. per 
day. Now, this sum is considerably less than the wages of 
shipwrights and sailmakers ; and we believe it may even be ta- 
ken as less than the average wages of skilled artisans in Great 
Britain^ which is generally stated at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day. The 
average rate of wages, thci cforc, in merchant vessels, even en- 
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hanced as it is by impressment, is not, during peace, higher than 
the rate of wages in other employments, ft is also somewhat 
curious to observe, that while the rate of wages for all other arti- 
sans is considerably higher in the United States than in Britain, 
the rate of seamen’s wages is not higher. During the war even, 
the rate of seamen’s wages in that country followed, at a distance, 
the fluctuations of the rate in this. In the United States, when 
our merchants were giving five guineas, sailors could be had 
for 20 dollars. Owing to the facility with which seamen trans- 
port themselves from one country to another where they are bet- 
ter paid for their labour, their wages are likely to be more on a 
par, in difl^rent and distant countries, than the wages of other 
labourers. Owing also to the peculiar practice which is the 
subject of our remarks, the wages of seamen will always be 
very nearly on a level in America and in Britain ; rather lower, 
perhaps, in the latter country, during peace, and considerably 
higher, as in fact we find them, during war. 

There are several occupations on the water, as those fisher- 
men, pilots, boatmen, &c. in which men are more exposed to 
danger and hardships, than seamen on board merchant ves- 
sels. But although the pecuniary rewards in these occupa- 
tions are not great, there is never any want of men. For ex- 
ample, in the evidence given before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Foreign Trade, which sat in 1822, it is stated, 
that the boatmen of the Southern coast of England, were so 
numerous that they were in great distress for want of em- 
ployment. The wages of these classes of sea- faring men de- 
pend on casualties, and therefore cannot be estimated ; but their 
mode of living is a sufiicient proof that they are not, on the 
whole, much better paid than seamen in the merchant service. 
It is also a general fact, that no country, qualified by nature to 
carry on trade by sea, and engage in fisheries, has ever been 
checked in its career of industry by a want of men, ready, for a 
comparatively small remuneration, to encounter all the dangers 
of the ocean. Our own history supplies numerous examples 
of sailors growing riotous for want of employment ; but none of 
oilers of employment which nobody was ready to embrace. The 
celebrated Navigation Act was originally passed because our 
ships were lying idle, and our sailors out of employment. The 
frequent change of scene which is a sailor’s lot, and his al- 
ternate privations and enjoyments, make his both a pleas- 
ing and a healthy occupation. It is moreover spirit-stirring, 
and not dull and deadening, like throwing a shuttle or 
tw'isting a cotton thread. When these circumstances are 
added to the facts wc have stated, our readers, we trust, 
will be satisfied, that the sui>pused hardships of a sailor’s life 
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have little or no influence on his wages, and none in pre- 
venting any proportion of our population, which can find em- 
ployment and pay at sea, from voluntarily becoming seamen. 

But all the dangers proper to sea-going, independent of those 
which arise from fighting, are as great and alarming on board 
merchants’, as on board the King’s ships, — on board small and 
heavily-laden coasters, navigating amidst rocks and shoals, as 
on board the magnificent castles which float with such ease and 
majesty over the deep blue sea. Nay, from the very circum- 
stance of the King’s ships being equipped for fighting, which 
requires more hands than are necessary for the niere manage- 
ment of the vessel as a sailing machine, — from there being on 
board of them proper persons to attend to the diflerent depart- 
ments; and also, from the superior manner in which his IVIajes- 
ty’s ships are provided with cordage, spars, &c. no expense be- 
ing spared as to the materials, however niggardly' and avaricious 
the Government may be as to paying the seamen, — there can be 
no question that the dangers and hardships incident to sea-going, 
as well as the labour required from the men, arc in fact much 
less in the King’s, than in merchant vessels. 

But the danger and horror of battle, say some of the advo- 
cates for cruelty, terrify men from serving their country at sea; 
and can only be effectually counteracted by the violence of im- 
pressment, the gentle castigation of the cat- o’* nine-tails, and 
degrading our ships by making them gaols for felons. This, 
however, is absurd, as well as insulting. Courage is one of 
the most common qualities of human nature; and the love of 
enterprise and prize-money — the hope of distinction, or national 
rivalry — have always been found to make the perils of war ra- 
ther a recommendation than otherwise to the profession. Not 
to dwell, however, on disputable matters, we shall state some 
facts to show, that very scanty rewards are sufficient to induce 
men voluntarily to brave the dangers of naval warfare. 

In frst place, there is no class of vessels which procures 
seamen with greater facility than privateers, although, on board 
them, the men are exposed to all the dangers of battle, without 
at all times possessing that surgical aid which can do so much 
to heal and relieve the pain of wounds. They also hold out no 
prospect of that permanent provision for the seamen if disabled, 
which is always bestowed on those who are wounded in the 
national service. Of the facility with which this class of ves- 
sels procures men, we shall quote one memorable example. 

‘ The traders oi Liverpool, ’ says Mr Chalmers, * ‘ alone fitted 
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* out, at the beginning of the war with France, between the 
‘ 26th of July 1778 and the 17th of April in the following year, 

* one hundred and twenty privateers, each armed with from- 10 

* to so guns, but mostly with from 14 to 20. From an accu- 

* rate list, containing the name and appointment of each vessel, 

* it appears, that these privateers measured 30,787 tons, car- 
‘ ried 1986 guns, -and 87S4 men. * In less than eight months, 
therefore, the merchants of one only of the ports of this em- 
pire were able to collect and send to sea a number of fighting 
men equal to the seventh part of the whole additional number 
of men required within one year after the breaking out of the 
war in 1793. At this time, too, there was a war demand for 
men in the King’s ships, and the merchant ships from the same 
port were as numerous as usual y so that there can be no doubt 
but that voluntary enlistment is quite sufficient to procure men 
for fighting ships. At the very moment w'e are writing, .the 
newspapers of almost every day contain accounts of vessels cap- 
tured by pirates, or by men who have scarcely one chance more 
of making prize-money than the men who serve on board le- 
galized privateers and men-of-war ; and yet they freely encounter 
all the dangers of the sea and of war, and, in addition, all the 
ignominy of crime, and all the chances of dying by the hand 
of the public executioner. They are outlaws, we know ; but 
they have partly become so from a love of that brisk excitement 
occasioned by the dangers which less enterprising mortals ima- 
gine are sufficient to deter our hardy countrymen from volun- 
tarily entering on board our glory-covered navy. 

Neither do the men-of-war ever want officers^ though expos- 
ed as much as the men to all the dangers of battle and of the 
sea. During the greater part of last war, our ships were 
crowded with volunteer officers ; and the Admiralty was in a 
manner besieged by those who, having already tasted both the 
bitters and the sweets of the service, were anxious to be again 
employed. The pay of naval officers is not, however, so great as 
to tempt men from civil occupations. Prize-money and pensions 
may sometimes enable them to pass the evening of their lives in 
opulence ; but, in most cases, the gre.atcst econoniy only pre.serves 
them from want and distress. The average of their regular 
emoluments indeed places them above the level of the upper ser- 
vants of their brethren who have engaged in commerce, or de- 
voted themselves to the liberal professions. But, notwithstanding 
the smallness of their wages, more men can always be obtained 
for officers than the counti'y can employ. The present num- 
ber of officers amounts to about 10,000 ; and of these there are 
about 2500, including only Admirals, Captains, and Lieute- 
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nants, more than 'xere ever employed at any one period of the 
woTf or than can ever he employed. 

There is one particular class of officers lo which we shall still 
further advert, because their conduct, and the conduct of the Go-' 
vemment towards them, illustrates all the principles we wish to 
see acted on with regard to the seamen. Up to the middle 
of the late war, there was a great want of well-educated 
Medical men in the navy. The barbarous manner in which 
the sick and wounded were treated, was long assigned as one 
cause of the unpopularity of the service, and was in fact made 
a specific ground of complaint by the sailors in the mutiny of 
1797. Fortunately, the rank in society, and the wealth of 
the medical profession, secured for its members that degree 
of protection from the Government which, judging by its con- 
duct towards the seamen, would not have been accorded to 
them as men. Notwithstanding the great want of surgeons, 
the Admiralty never thought of impressing them. It advertised 
its wants, and offered a suitable remuneration. Several measures 
were gradually introduced to add respectability to the situation 
of ship's surgeon, till, in 1805, the medical officers of the navy 
had a rank assigned them, with salaries, not large, if compared to 
their expensive education, but very handsome, according to the 
general scale for remunerating officers in the navy. By this they 
were secured from insult, and ensured a comfortable subsistence. 
In a short time, a stream of medical men, from all parts of the 
country, almost forced away the Transport Board. It was no 
longer a question which University should send some of its 
starveling students for ship- doctors, or what apothecary should 
elect this mode of providing for a riotous apprentice, but 
to which of the numerous respectable candidates the vacant 
situation of assistant- surgeon should be given. This example is 
particularly instructive; because there is no class of persons em- 
ployed in the navy who suffer more than medical men, from the 
inconveniences of the sea and the unpleasantnesses of discipline. 
They are in general well-educated and indulgently brought up, 
and, having reached the age of manhood before they go to sea, 
are considerably annoyed by the mode of living, which passes 
unheeded by those who have been accustomed to it from their 
in&ncy. In this case, the Government wanted a particular 
class of officers, just as it wants seamen ; it held forth encourage- 
ment for them to come forward, and more came than could be 
employed. — It is incumbent on the advocates of impressment to 
show, why, if we acted on the same principle towards the sea- 
men, similar results would not be produced. 

Though unwilling to tire our readers by too many details, 
^e must still quote another illustration of the prindplc wc a^q 
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endeavouring; to establish. The Marines are exposed to the 
same hardships, dangers and privations, as the seamen, being 
fed and treated in the same manner on board ship, and having 
no more privileges than the seamen, except the confidence rc> 
posed in them. Yet the pay of the marines is from 17s. 
5d. to 1/. 2s. id. per month, in proportion to the length of 
their service ; while the veriest landsman, wearing a bluejacket, 
receives, without any deduction, \l. Is. from the moment of go- 
ing on board. They have therefore no advantages whatever 
over the seamen but those of limited service and occasional re- 
laxation on shore, both of which could be easily extended to 
volunteer seamen ; and yet this corps was always able, with lit- 
tle or no difficulty, to obtain plenty of men. It not only sup- 
plied the increased number of ships with the full complement of 
marines, but that complement was increased. In 1793, the 
proportion of marines to the whole number of men voted, was 
12,115 out of 85,000, or one-seventh ; in the latter years of the 
war, the proportion was generally 31,400 out of 130,000, or con- 
siderably more than one-fifth ; and great as was this increase, in 
1813 the marine corps had more than 5000 supernumeraries. 
Since peace, the marine corps has not been reduced in the same 
proportion as the seamen ; and they now amount to more than 
one third of the whole. 

It would appear also, from the increase in the number of 
marines in the latter years of the war, that the waste of life oc- 
casioned by battle and shipwreck had little or no influence on 
their wages : and there is obviously no reason why it should 
have any greater influence on the wages of seamen. We are 
able however to state, pretty correctly, the probable waste of life 
in the naval service ; and it will be found so little beyond the 
average mortality in other trades and professions, as not to be 
worth consideration. From the accurate sick-lists, and other 
accounts of the crews, which are kept on board men-of-war, it 
is easy to ascertain the state of the crews as to sickness and the 
number of deaths ; and it appears, that the average mortality 
of the navy during three years of the late war was 1 in 30.29. 
More than a half of this number died of disease, and the 
rest fell a sacrifice to the various accidents, including bat- 
tles, shipwrecks, upsetting of boats, &c. to which sailors are 
liable. ' We are informed, that in several of the trades of the 
metropolis, the members of which, like the sailors, are between the 
ages of 16 and 60, the average mortality is greater than among 
seamen; showing that, with all the accidents to which they 
are liable, the chances of life are in their favour. The follow- 
ing Table shows,, at one view, the number of killed and wound- 
ed in the five great naval victories of the late war, which apni- 
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hilated the opj)osing fleets of all Europe. The accounts are 
taken from Mr James’s Naval History, and differ a little from 
the accounts published at the time in the Gazettes ; but we be- 
lieve them to be more correct. They make the number of kill- 
ed and wounded greater than the Gazette accounts ; and we 
therefore have no motives for our preference, but the conviction 
of their greater accuracy. 


Date of the 

Naval Victor}'. 

Name of the Admiral 
who commanded the 
riec?t. 

On board 
the Fleet. 

Niimbei 

Killed. 

of ]\fen 
Wounded. 

June 1st, 1794?. 

Lord Howe. 

17,211 

290 

858 

Feb. 14th, 1797. 

Earl St Vincent. 

9,900 

73 

227 

Oct. 11th, 1797. 

Lord Duncan, 

8,221 

203 

622 

Aug. 1st, 1798. 

Lord Nelson. 

7,401 

218 


Oct. 21st, 1805. 

Lord Nelson. 

18,725 

449 

mil 


Totals 

61,488 

1233 

3626 


Total killed and wounded 

4859 


If we compare these accounts with the numbers of killed and 
wounded in land battles, it will be evident, that the risks of na- 
val warfare are not very great. The single battle of Talavera, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, cost the country more men than 
all these naval victories. Without including the missing, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded was 4,714, being only 145 less than 
the number of killed and wounded in all the naval battles. The 
proportion of the killed to the wounded was somewhat greater 
in the naval victories, than in the indecisive land- battle ; in the 
former there being 1,233 killed, while in the latter there were 
only 801. There were only 18,500 men at Talavera, however, 
while in the naval actions there were at least 60,000, making the 
proportion of killed in the land battles, in proportion to the 
number of men engaged, more than twice as great as in the na- 
val victories. This makes the statement probable, though we 
know not on what authority it rests, that the comparative loss 
of life during the late war, was three times greater in the army 
than in the navy. 

Having by these remarks cleared away some supposed difficul- 
ties, and shown that there are no circumstances naturally and 
necessarily connected with sea-going which should cause sailors 
to receive much higher wages than other labourers, and none 
necessarily connected with the naval service which should ob- 
lige Government to give higher wages than sailors receive in 
merchant vessels during peace, we shall proceed to compare tluj 
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expense of hiring their voluntary service with the cost of im- 
pressing them. 

Sailors being only labourers of a particular class, unless a ge- 
neral rise should take place in the rate of wages, 21. 2s. per man 
per month in addition to their food, being about the average 
wages of artisans, and rather more than the- average of their 
wages between last peace and the present, will be quite sufficient 
to buy their voluntary services. At present, including petty 
officers, who are taken from the seamen, the average rate 
of wages in the King’s service is about il. 8s. The number 
of seamen required at the commencement of war being taken at 
38,914, making, with the 17,000 men now employed, 55,914, 
their wages, at 2l. 2s. per man per month, will amount to 
1,526,452/. per year. But the wages of the same number of 
men, at present, amount to 1,017,634/. It must, however, be 
recollected, that the sum we have stated would buy the services 
of able seamen, while, in the estimate of present wages, a great 
number of ordinary seamen are included. In fact, therefore, so 
large a sum would not be necessary ; but supposing it should, 
the difference is only 508,818/. per year. We admit that this 
is a very considerable sum : But, in the first place, if it be no 
more than the fair price of the services it is intended to purchase, 
with what pretence of justice can it be withheld ? — or can any 
thing be more monstrous than for a rich and lavish Govern- 
ment like ours, to use the most cruel violence and oppression ; to 
compel its best and bravest servants to work for it, for less than, 
but for its interference, they could obtain from private employ- 
ers ? After all, the sum we have mentioned is not double the a- 
mount of what is annually bestowed, both in years of war and 
peace, on facers who cannot possibly be employed, — while the 
sum required for the seamen is only during years of war. Not 
to be stinted in our concessions, we shall admit, that, at the com- 
mencement of a war, merchants would offer somewhat higher 
wages than Government, and that the latter might, in conse- 
quence, find it necessary to increase its offers, — we will even ad- 
mit that 4/. per month might, for the moment, be demanded ; 
but this sum is so much larger than the ordinary earnings of 
boatmen, lightermen, and other maritime labourers and arti- 
sans, that it could only be the fault of Government if they did 
not soon crowd to our men-of-war and merchant ships, and sink 
the wages on board of them to the average level. Admitting, 
therefore, that a somewhat larger sum than 1,526,452/. would 
be required for the first year of war, and even supposing it to be 
wholly an additional charge, can it be put in competition with 
all the moral and social evils, and, we must also add, the ex- 
pense, of impressment ? 
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The last consideration alone, we think, is decisive of the 
whole «iucstion — as we have no doubt that we shall be able to 
sliuw that the nation pays a great deal more, in money alone, to 
say nothing of feelings and character, for the system of im- 
pressment than many times the additional wages by which its 
necessity might be-avoided. And, in the^V’s/jilace, it it be clear, 
as we trust it now is, that the high rate of wages in the mer- 
chant service during war, is entirely owing to the practice of 
impressment, it is obvious, Uiat in this way alone a far greater 
burden is laid on the country than the additional wages for 
which we are contending. It is obvious enough, that all the 
sums the merchants are thus obliged to pay, must ultimately be 
paid by the country at large, in the advanced price of their 
commodities. Now, the number of men in the merchant ser- 
vice is always greater than that of the seamen in our fleets. — 
But the rise which impressment occasions in their wages is ad- 
mitted to be from Si. to 4/. per month, — whereas the addition 
which we propose in the King’s ships, is only* from 12s. to 15s. 
It follows, therefore, that if the necessity of the greater rise 
could be avoided by conceding the smaller, the country at large 
would save three or four times the amount thus justly and pro- 
fitably advanced by the Government. 

In the second place, it is obvious, that the establishment for im- 
pressing and securing the men must cost a considerable sum. Dur- 
ing the late war, according to * Steels’ ListSy * the number of sta- 
tions where we had press-gangs varied from 45 at the commence- 
ment, to 34 at the close of the war ; and at these diflerent stations 
there were employed from 1 S to 25 Captains, and from 47 to 
59 Lieutenants, with a number of men amounting on an ave- 
rage to not less than 20 at each station. Here then we had at 
least 1000 men, or as many as would man a first-rate, employed, 
not to contend against the national foes, but to impress our own 
people ! We have calculated the expense of this machinery for 
capturing our seamen, and are quite certain that it amounted 
to very little short of 100,000/. a year. Lieutenant Tomlinson * 
States, that 3000 persons were employed in the impress service, 
at an annual cost of 176,280/., during the war of 1756 ; who, it 
would appear from his statements, did not procure a much greater 
number of men than they themselves amounted to. He adds, that 
there were 2250 men employed on board guardships, * consi- 
dered in no other light than as reservoirs for impressed men, * 
and that they cost 156,000/, per annum. At the same time, 
there w'ere 40 tenders employed to convey the impressed men 

* Author of a pamphlet published ia 8vo. in 1774. 
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from the spots Mrherc they were seized to the ships in which they 
were to serve ; and the same intelligent officer estimates their 
expense at 20,280/. per year. During the late war, instead of 
three guard-ships which Lieutenant Tomlinson mentions, there 
were never less than five line-of-battle ships, and sometimes 
eight, one 50 gun ship, three frigates, and nve sloops, employ- 
ed for the purpose of securing impressed men. In all other em- 
ployments, too, workmen find their way to the spots where their 
services are requisite ; and our seamen find their own way to 
America. The expense, therefore, of conveying impressed seamen 
to the King’s ships, is entirely occasioned by the impress system. 
During the late war, the number of men employed on board 
guard-ships and tenders amounted at the very lowest to 1500, 
who, together with the vessels, calculating by the ‘ Naval Es- 
timates’ for 1800, must have cost the country at least 157,085/. 
per year. 

But the expense of this system of constraint is not limited by 
the cost of the machinery for seizing and securing impressed 
men in the first instance. There must be, it is obvious, and 
there are, bodies of men on board ships, to retain impres- 
sed men in obedience, and prevent them carrying off the 
ships. Would any man stay a single hour in a ship to which 
he has been carried by force like a slave, — in which he has 
the sweepings of our gaols for his companions, — where his 
pay is only the third part of the sum he could earn if he were 
at liberty, — and where he is subjected to a system of flog- 
ging that is scarcely surpassed, except that it is carried into 
execution under the formalities of law, by the whippings 
to which the West Indian slave is exposed? — would any im- 
pressed man, we ask, stay on board our ships a single hour, 
if he were not retained by others ? Now, those who enforce 
this system of coercion and constraint on board ship, arc, 
first and chiefly, the armed officers, and afterwards, under their 
direction, the armed soldiers or marines. We know that both 
these classes of men are useful to contend against an enemy,— 
that they both fight and keep impressed men in awe, — that they 
are both heroes and gaolers ; but, in this latter character, they 
are prodigiously expensive to the country. 

The number of Captains and Lieutenants actually employed on 
board our ships, is not too great probably for the exigencies of the 
service; but the number of midshipmen greatly surpasses all 
useful bounds. The principal employment of these young gen- 
tlemen is to look after the seamen. And the woret of it is, that 
after their youth has been wasted in this unpleasant service, it 
becomes the duty of the country to provide for them, which is 
done by promoting them, though there is ik) room for them in 
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nctnal cmploymenlj to the rank of LicutenantSj Captains, and 
AdmiraN. \Vc e<stiinate, that the annual expense to the coun- 
try, for half-p.ay to the superfluous oflicors of these four classes, 
is ^51J+,4S(J/. per year; and admitting; tluU l/ulf of this is caused 
by Parliamentary influence, we shall have 162,243/. as an an- 
nual charge, oceasioned by impressment y for superfluous officers. 

With regard, again, to the Marines, we conceive it to be 
quite plain, that more than one half of them are retained and 
paid for, chiefly, if not altogether, for the sake of the coercion 
they exercise over the discontented, because impressed, seamen. 
If they were intended chiefly to be tliscnibarked on an enemy's 
coast, or to form a flying camp, or to be employed as skilful 
marksmen, they would he trained to these purposes, and only 
sent on board ships in active service. 'I'he reverse is however 
the fact. They are embarked in a still greater proportion on 
hoard oiiard-sbips, which ne ver gr> fose.a, than on hoard tsca-s;nin<r 
ships; tJreyare rarely practised in the liazardous undertaking of 
disembarking in haste with cannon and stores, so as to form a fly- 
mo army ; and they arc as rarely good marksmen. The marines 
are ofno use when in barracks, as far as defending the country is 
concerned ; and when on board ship, they have no other exclu- 
sive dutj' to perform, than to keep impre.-sed men in obedience. 
Sailors can easily be trained to do all the tluty ofsokliers; biitsol- 
diers sent on board ship for tlie purpose of keeping the sailors in 
obedience, cannot mix with them ; anti therefore never learn the 


duties of sailors. They are not, therefore, as cfilcient a body of 
men for the purposes of national tlefence as sailors. The latter al- 
so are only paid when they arc actual'y embarked, while the ma- 
rines arc paid in barracks as well as on board ship. Taking the re- 
turn of the state of the marine corps, laid before the House of 
Commons in 1821, as the basis of our calculations, we can 
slate, that this body of soldiers to keep sailors in obedience, 
cost, during the war, on an .avarago, about 400,000/. per an- 
num MORF. f/iaii as munp sailors vconld have cost, as there 


were private marines actually embarked. 

There is, however, another item to state, which, independent 
of moral considerations, would, of itself, turn the mere money 
balance decidedly again.st iniprc.ssmcnt. The pi incjp.al cause of 
the late war with America, was the resistance that country made 
to our right of search, and llic tenacity with wliich we perse- 
vered in It. 1 he An'cricaiis would probably have never thought 
of contending ogain''t this riglit as applied la poods at least the 
popular feeling in that couiiirv, unsnpporlctl by v\hicli, the Gc- 
vernment could not have carried on war, woultl not have been^ 
f xn‘pci a'ett against in, had it not hocii for our pr.aclicc 
searching American vcs^cls for Bi iiish uamui. The j i^ht which 
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we persevered in supporting, and which we went to war to support, 
was the right of continuing uncontrolled the oppression of our 
own seamen. It would seem, however, from the fact of wages 
in American ships being at present nearly on a par with wages in 
British merchant ships, and from the rate of wages in both having 
been nearly equal, or rather higher in ours at every period of 
the war, that there was no motive whatever for our seamen to 
desert their country, but the ill treatment they received. And 
yet they burst asunder all those ties which bind men to 
their native land, gave up family, friends, and kindred, — to seek, 
amidst strangers in a foreign country, security from the hated 
practice of impressment ! But for that, our seamen never would 
have deserted ; and therefore, whatever might have been our 
right of search in theory, it would never have been a subject of 
dispute, for it would never have been brought into practice. 
Impressment was the cause why our seamen deserted ; and their 
desertion brought on war, to preserve a right to impress them 
wherever they could be found ! We are entitled, then, to charge 
the whole expense of the late war with America to our Bji^stem 
of impressment. We do not pretend to calculate the millions 
which it cost ; but we feel that it is quite impossible to estimate 
the moral injury occasioned by our repeated naval defeats. If 
every one of our seamen were to receive ten pounds a month, 
their services would be cheaply purchased, compared with the 
consequences of that war — carried on to prevent them finding a 
refuge from the tyranny of our naval laws, and still worse na- 
val customs. 

It would also appear from the fact, that labourers of every 
kind, except sailors^ receive much higher wages in the United 
States of America than in England, that impressment, by mak- 
ing sailors thus unnaturally plenty and cheap in that country, 
has enabled it to form a navy much sooner than it could other- 
rwise have done. But for this circumstance, the wages of sea- 
men would have been, for some years to come, so much lower 
in this country than in America, that the Americans would have 
had little more trade than that of their own coasts. Impressment 
has, therefore, contributed to make that country a great mari- 
time power ; and has also enabled her successfully to compete 
with Great Britain in every branch of foreign trade. It is quite 
clear at least, that, but for the comparative low rate of seamen’s 
wages in America, and their comparatively high rate in our own 
country, both of which were caused by impressment, we should 
have retained more, though it is not easy perhaps to decide 
how much, and the Americans would have acquired less, of the 
carrying trade. If we add to the other expenses of impress- 
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mcnt the loss thus occasioned to the empires wc shall swell the 
amount to many millions — and afibrd another striking illustra- 
tion of the many collateral and unforeseen evils that always arise 
from a systematic course of injustice in any department of the 
government. 

We might have some patience under this system, ruinous as 
it is, could it be considered as the meansr by which the men 
have been procured whose exertions have achieved so many 
brilliant victories. The truth is, however, that they have been 
obtained in spite of it. The officers of our ships — the marines 
and landsmen, who are as brave as the rest of their countrymen 
— and the boys, who grow up to manhood in the naval service, are 
all volunteers. To ascertain exactly the relative expense of im- 
pressment, we ought obviously to know w^hat number of men it 
has actually procured : But on this important part of our subject, 
we regret that we have been unable to procure correct informa- 
tion. We solicited this in the proper quarter ; but having ob- 
tained no satisfaction, we can only refer to some general facts, 
which show that impressment has never been the efficient means 
of procuring men for our fleet. 

* I should imagine, * says Lieutenant Tomlinson, * the Ministry 
would be glad to embrace any plan for manning the fleet with vo- 
lunteers which carries a reasonable probability of success, as they 
sufficiently experienced the slow progress of raising seamen by im- 
pressing them in 1770 and 1771. For after a hot impress of five 
calendar months, t. e. from the 22d of September 1770 to the 22d 
of February 1771, besides the advantage of the first surprise; and 
after sweeping London of great numbers of those idle dissolute 
people who commonly enter on board men of war the first break- 
ing out of an impress, and after all the gaols had been swept, 
and the refuse of the kingdom gathered together, they only mus- 
tered in their ships about thirty-three thousand men (exclusive of 
marines) all denominations^ in which were a great many officers, 
and a very considerable number of servants, besides the comple- 
ments of ail the tenders, &c. ; so as to make the number of people 
raised, who really were seamen, very inconsiderable for the time, 
and under the very advantageous circumstances wherewith that 
impress was favoured, especially when we consider that the navy 
was supposed already to muster sixteen thousand men (marines in- 
cluded) when the impress broke out. But, to my certain know- 
ledge, a very considerable number of those that were raised were 
the most miserable objects 1 ever saw in the navy, or heard tell of. ’ 
He adds in a note — < I do not mean to intimate, in the least degree, 
by what is above said, that there was any neglect concerning the 
means necessary to be used for raising more good seamen at that 
time, but only to show how much more tedious the raising of sea- 
men by impressing is than people in general suppose. And the rca- 
2 
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son of it will be in a pjreat measure accounted for, when we recollect 
that, in September 1770, three thousand seamen fled ashore Jrom the 
colliers^ between Yarmouth roads and the Nore, and that great nilm« 
bers alivat/s Jlee into the country upon those occasions, and betake 
themselves to husbandry and various other employments ; and also, 
that many flee to Holland^ &c. as shown in the course of this work. * 
We know from personal sources of information, that a si- 
milar statement might be made as to the number of men ob- 
tained by impressment at the commencement of the war in 1793. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts which were then made, our ships 
were, for two or three years, not above two- thirds manned as to 
numbers, and the quality of the men was also very bad. We will 
venture indeed to assert, that the number of men obtained by 
impressment in eighteen months, throughout the whole kingdom, 
did not amount to 30,000. One of the ways in which seamen 
keep out of the clutches of the press-gang, is described in the 
following passage. Indeed, it is obvious that all their inge- 
nuity will be tasked for this purpose; and after the resolution of 
the Cabinet to make war on the seamen, is known by its being 
carried into effect, they are wary enough either to keep con- 
cealed or flee their country ; and it is only when some soli- 
tary victim forgets himself over his grog, or in the arms of his 
misstress, that he becomes the prey of the press-gang. 

^ Independently of these modes of escaping the service, * says 
the author of Cursory Suggestions, ‘ there are various means of 
evading the impress, which were successfully had recourse to by 
our seamen during the latter years of the last war, and which seem 
scarcely to admit of remedy under the old system. ' — * I have be- 
fore remarked, that all outvoard-bound vessels had their crexvs pro- 
tected flro7n the imp7'ess^ and that consequently the men belonging to 
them ran little risk of being impressed till their return to England. 
It was the practice with masters of such vessels, when homeward- 
bound, to avail themselves of opportunities of landing their impress- 
ible men on various parts of the coast in the three Channels, b^ore 
they entered into any port in which there were either press-gangs or 
ships of war. Boats were always on the look-out for such vessels, 
and readily undertook to land the impressible men, and to supply the 
ships from which they took them with old men, who were not im- 
pressible, or with men who were protected as pilots or fishermen, to 
assist in working them into port. The sailors who were thus landed 
remained in the country on the coast, where no press-gangs could 
reach them, in a state of idleness, until the vessels they belonged to 
were in readiness to proceed on another voyage, or until opportuni- 
ties offered for them to join other outxmrd-bowid vessels, into which 
they were secretly conveyed at the out-ports, or on the coast, when 
the weather was favourable for such vessels to proceed on their voy- 
ages ; and when they were once on board, they were protected from 
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the impress. Hence arose the difficulties that were experienced in 
procuring good seamen for the navy during the latter years of the 
war ; and hence also the outcry, that good seamen were no longer 
to be found. All the best seamen, the steadiest and best behaved men, 
avoided the impress "without difficvJty. ' 

It is a well authenticated fact, that, at the close of the war, 
by far the greater part of our seamen had been brought 
up in the 'King’s ships, or were men-of- war’s men. When 
our trade employed, on an average, 180,000 seamen, the com~ 
plaint was universal, that there were no merchant*bred sea- 
men in the King’s service. The merchants did all they could 
to prevent their men being impressed, and engaged only foreign- 
ers, apprentices, or discharged veterans, that they might have 
protected men. From the time, in short, when Edward III. 
embarked his archers on board ship, up to the close of the late 
war, where officers, marines, and men-of- war’s men formed 
more than two-thirds of the crews of our ships, the m.ajority — 
the great majority of the men who have conquered for us on the 
ocean — have voluntarily entered the service of the country*. 

Whatever nuniber of men, also, may have been obtained by 
impressment, is probably more than counterbalanced by the 
numbers who desert. How'ever much desertion from engage- 
ments, may be held in detestation, desertion, when a man is 
impressed, is practically regarded as innocent; and the practice 
is thus made familiar to the minds of the seamen, by the pre- 
valence of that system. We have no data to estimate the 
precise number who desert ; but we have seen whole boats’ 
crews desert; and have known the seamen, in spite of every 
precaution, steal the boats at night, and escape in tens and 
twenties. It is a fact, too, that they have taken away even 
ships, — as, for example, the Hermione and Danae, — putting to 
death without mercy the officers and marines, who were the 
means of carrying into execution this tyrannical system. Nay, 
what is still more pernicious, and yet a stronger proof of their 
desperation, they have manned the ships of our enemies, and 
have ravished from the brow of their ungrateful country the 
wreaths of victory with which they had adorned it, and which, 
had they been well treated, it would have been their pride and 
their glory to have made more fair and flourishing. Dur- 
ing the late war with America, it was confidently stated in the 
public prints, that 16,000 British seamen were employed in the 
merchant vessels and men-of- war of that country, and we see 
no reason to doubt that this was under the number. America 
is now their asylum. From the passage we have already quot- 
ed from Xiieutenant Tomlinson, it appears, that formerly they 
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fled to Holland. But independent America presents so many 
more advantages, and so many more temptations than Hol- 
land, that it must attract much greater multitudes. The same 
author states the number of seamen who deserted in his time 
at 5000 annually, though he does not vouch for the correctness 
of the statement. The number of desertions is a point which, 
we trust, will be cleared up by some one who has access to the 
naval * Weekly Returns. ’ 

* In January 1814, ’ says Captain Marryatt, * I was appointed 
Lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship Newcastle. She did not sail from 
England till the latter end of Jnne in the same year. During this 
interval, we were obliged to have frequent draughts of men, in con- 
sequence of the desertions th it took place. In one instance, at Ban- 
try Bay, the men were so determined, that they walked down the 
side of the ship in presence of the sentinel at the gangway (a marine), 
and -of the officer of the watch, took possession of one of the ship’s 
boats, and, notviithstanding they were fired at with ball cartridges {by 
the marines), persisted in their attempt, and ultimately succeeded in 
gaining the shore. Instating this and subsequent facts, I conceive 
it my duty to observe, that it was not a dislike to the Captain and 
officers of the ship, but a dislike to the compulsive service, that insti- 
gated the men to this conduct. ’ — ‘ This spirit of desertion was so 
prevalent, especially among regularly bred seamen, many of whom 
joined the enemy, that when the Newcastle chased the Constitution, 
in February 1815, off Madeira, she was nearly 100 men short of her 
complement of 350. ’ 

When the number of men who are driven to desertion by 
impressment, is added to the number employed in the various 
departments of the impress service, it must, we think, be evident, 
that this miserable system, on the whole, and iu the long-run, 
deprives the fleet of more men than are obtained by its means, 
without taking into consideration the number which the very ex- 
istence of such an odious practice prevents from entering. 

* But it is useless, ’ we shall be told, * to dwell on the evils 

* of a practice, the injustice of which has long been acknow- 

* ledged, unless some means can be pointed out to remedy 
‘ them. ’ If our observations are correct, however, there is no 
evil to be remedied or avoided — InU Impressment itself: and we 
have therefore nothing to do but to declare that it shall not be 
revived. The sea is almost the native element of the inhabitants 
of our extensive seacoast, and seagoing is a glad and a healthy 
occupation. Crowned with victory, our fleet would have been 
the favourite resort of our immense maritime population, had it 
not been for the stigma cast on it by impressment. But can men 
of good character be expected voluntarily to enter a service into 
which felons are sent as a punishment ? Will any man, worth 

M 2 
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having, repair to our ships to herd with criminals ? Certainly 
not. As far as relates to the mode of pa^^ing the men, to 
the quality of the provisions, and to all the minute arrange- 
ments of the civil service of the navy, our system is generous 
and almost perfect. Some steps have even been taken to check 
cruel and indiscriminate punishment ; and it is only necessary to 
decree the abolition of that impressment which is now actually 
extinct, and to restrain the officers still more, not in the power of 
exacting obedience, but in that of inflicting punishment — not in 
their means of preserving order, but in enforcing their caprices 
by cruelty, to induce all the young, the ardent, the clHe^ in short, 
of our population, voluntarily to enter the naval service. 

Owing to the bad system we have hitherto pursued, some 
prospective measures might be necessary to procure us men 
at the beginning of a war. The only want which impressment 
can be supposed to supply, is that of seamen at the break- 
ing out of a war, if wav should commence snddenhj. In a 
very short time all sorts of men will be obtained by their enter- 
ing voluntarily. Our care, therefore, should be to provide, 
during peace, seamen for the commencement of a war. Wo 
should determine, then, as the basis of prospective measures, 
that the King’s ships should be made, during peace, seminaries 
for educating seamen for the King’s service at the breaking 
out of war. Common sense dictates, that as many hluc~Jac~ 
Jeets should be kept in the pay and service of the fleet 
during peace as it reejuires 7nen. Instead of augmenting 
the proportionate number of marines and officers on board 
ship during peace, we would augment the number of thorough- 
bred seamen. Every man-of-war, therefore, sent to sea, should 
carry as many seamen as possible, consistently with the pre- 
servation of their health. Not a single soldier should be 
embarked, to give our ships the appearance of prisons; and 
every man on board should be as capable of directing a great 
gun, of handling a musket and pike, and of steering a ship 
and managing her sails, as he could be made. At the com- 
mencement of a war, wc would distribute this number of good 
seamen among double the number of ships in which they were 
employed during peace ; and we would complete the crews of 
these ships, either by drafts of soldiers, by enticing other sea- 
men and landsmen by the offer of higher wages, and bounties if 
necessary, or by such other just and honourable means as 
might tempt men voluntarily to come forward in the service of 
their country. Supposing that 25,000 thorough-bred seamen 
were embarked on board our ships during peace, then, at the 
breaking out of a war, by adding 20,000 soldiers and landmen, we 
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should be able immediately to equip and man double the number 
of ships we previously possessed, which, in almost any cir- 
cumstances, would be quite sufficient for any immediate pur- 
pose. On the present system, precisely at the moment yirhen 
the services of our seamen are most wanted, their bosoms are 
filled with indignation at the outrages they suffer; and be- 
fore they can be brought to face the enemy, their spirits are 
subdued by the filth, sickness, and discipline of a guard-ship. 
Instead of this enfeebled, or indignant race of men, we 
would have none but those whose arms were nerved by the 
zeal with which they hastened to the combat. To the number 
of men we could obtain by voluntary enlistment, we would add 
those who are now employed in impressment; and then the 
country, strong in the love of its immense maritime popu- 
lation, would be provided against every emergency, and have 
no reason to dread the united navies of all the despots of Eu- 
rope. If impressment be revived after some years’ cessation, the 
probability is, that the seamen will either openly resist, or that, 
forsaking their country in a body, and carrying with them, per- 
haps, the ships of their employers, they will seek protection in 
the United States of America ; while the bolder spirits among 
them may repair to the southern part of that Continent, and 
there, or in the islands belonging to it, renew the piracies of the 
Buccaneers. We trust, however, that these miseries and hazards 
will be avoided, and that the Legislature will note lake measures 
that Impressment, at present happily extinct, may never be 
revived. 


Art. IX. 1. Journal of a Visit to some of EtJiiojna. 

By George Waddington, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Reverend Bernard Hanbury of Jesus 
College, A. M. F. A. S. 4to. London, 1822. 

2. A Narrative the Expedition to Dongola and Sennaari under 
the Comma7id of his Excellence Ismael Pacha. By an Ameri- 
can (Mr English) in the service of the Viceroy. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

T he upper course of the Nile, from Egjqjt to Abyssiniji, 
passes through a country which might, till very lately, be 
considered as nearly unknown. Few even of the most enter- 
prising travellers were willing to venture upon tracts so rugged, 
occupied by tribes so lawless ; and though Bruce, and a French 
physicimi of the name of Poncet, touched it at some points, in 
their way from and to Abyssinia, they both preferred mukiiig 
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the greater part of their journey across tho^ immense deserts, 
which extend east and west of the course of the river. Yet the 
region is bv no means devoid of interest. Its aspect, though 
rude, is bold and peculiar ; and though it be now chiefly inha- 
bited by ferocious savages, whose great employment consists in 
dragging bands of slaves across these hu^e deserts, yet it pre- 
sents us with the most interesting historical monuinents, — the 
memorials of a people, whose name and institutions were ce- 
lebrated from the remotest antiquit}'. 

In noticing Mr Burkhardt’s volume, wc were led over a part 
of this tract, before untrodden by modern travellers. A still 
better opportunity was soon after aflbrded fi)r extending our 
, knowledge of these regions, by the cxpe<lition lately sent by the 
Pacha of Egypt, to conquer the Nile to its source, and render 
himself the master of all who drink its waters. Under cover of 
this armament, three travellers of diflerent nations, Mr Wad- 
dington, Mr English, and ]M. Caillaiul, penetrated fjir beyond 
Burckhardt’s limits, and into districts at least as interesting as 
those which he visited. M. Caillaud, we understand, reached 
farthest of any, having followed the Egyptian expedition to the 
utmost point of its career, which terminated at Singue, in the 
10th degree of latitude : But till he, or rather his Editor, M. 
Jomard, shall terminate his voluminous work, we cannot have 
the pleasure of following him and Mr English to JSeiinaar and 
the banks of the Abuul. The track to which ^Ir Waddington 
limited his survey, comprising the kingdoms of J^ongola and 
Merawe, seems to us, however, to furnish matter f<^r some in- 
teresting observations, both on account of the striking features 
which they present, and because the relation which exists be- 
tween their past and present state, ajipears to us essentially 
misunderstood by geographers of the present day. 

^ It w'ill be proper to begin with a brief account of this expe- 
dition of the Pacha, undertaken to conquer an empire a thou- 
sand miles in length, and half a mile in breadth ! for this last 
is the average extent to which the Nile, even assisted by arti- 
ficial channels, can change the character of the uninhabitable 
surrounding waste. This was not the most tempting of acquisi- 
tions : Dui the Sovereign of Eaypt, when seized wim the mania 
of conquest, must not be fastidious in his selection ; for his imme- 
diate vicinity presents nothing but wastes of moving sand, which 
no one will dispute with the rash mortals who attempt to occu- 
py them. The force destined to effect this mighty achievement 
consisted of nearly ten thousand persons, not quite half of 
whom made any profession of fighting; and of these there were 
only fifteen liundred Bedouin cavalry', wlio could be consider- 
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ed as fine troops ; but the whole being well appointed with fire- 
arms, an<i bearing with them twelve pieces of cannon, a pheno- 
menon yet unknown on the Upper Nile, they felt a just confi- 
dence, that nothing would bar their career into the heart of A- 
frica. 

The first enemy they encountered were the remains of the 
Mamelukes, those once turbulent rulers of Egypt, whom Maho- 
med Ali, by a deed treacherous and terrible, yet certainly poli- 
tic, had rooted out of a country, which cotild never be peace- 
ful while they were in it. Driven from their first refuge at 
Ibrim, they took possession of a spot in Dongola, which they 
dignified with the title of New Dongola. Every thing is rela- 
tive. The Mamelukes, who desolated Egypt, improved Nu- 
bia. They built a handsome little town, and, by enlarging the 
means of irrigation, extended fertility over the surrounding 
district. When now summoned by Ismael Pacha, son to Ma- 
hommed Ali, and commander of the expedition, they proudly 
replied, * We will make no terms with our servant ! ’ Being 
unable however to muster more than 300 men, and looking for 
no support from the natives, with whom they were in open hos- 
tility, they broke up, and retreated to Shendi. .But being there 
overtaken by the arms of the Pacha, they either dispersed, or 
were allowed, on submission, to live as private persons at Cairo. 
There has of late, it appears, been a Mameluke insurrection in 
Upper Egypt, but not of serious importance. 

The next foe whom the Pacha met were a native race of 
formidable and peculiar aspect. The Shageia, or Sheygya, are 
mostly subjects to the King of Merawe, whose dominions lie 
along that part of the Nile which bends to the east and north, 
after passing Dongola. No African race presents a charac- 
ter more strongly marked. Though their colour be jet black, 
their form suggests nothing of the negro. The regularity of 
their features, the softness of their skin, the lustre of their 
eye, remind us of the finest specimens of the Arab race, and 
might even rank them as Europeans. Mr W., indeed, hesi- 
tates not to declare, that their clear glossy black appeared to 
him the finest colour that could be selected for a human being ! 
Be this however as it may, the Shageia seem to have attained 
to a degree of intcllectu.il culture unknown to any other Afri- 
can nation south of Egypt. Learned men are held in high es- 
timation; and the leading brat)ches of Mahommedan science 
are taught in schools, to which youth from the neighbouring 
countries resort. Mr Burckhardt saw some books that had 
been copied at Merawe, as beautifully written as any by the 
scribes at C liro. The bulk of the nation, however, is devo- 
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ted to very diflerenl pursuits; and in their habits appear much 
to resemble the early feudal militia of Europe. They have ser- 
vants from Nubia and other neighbouring districts, upon whom 
they devolve the cultivation of the ground, while they give 
themselves up almost wholly to war and military exorcises. Their 
force consists mainly in cavalry, and theii horseinan.-hip is con- 
side ’ed equal to that of the Mamelukes. The forays of this 
people extend on one side to the Upper Cataract of the Nile, 
and on the other as far as to Uarfour. They rush to battle 


with a delight, and even gaiety, of which there is scarcely any 
other example. A virgin, richly attired, and seated on a tlrome- 
dary', gives the signal, b^’ calling out Eilli-liUi-loo. a souinl used 
also at their festivals. The Shageia then ‘ ritle up to the very 

* faces of their enemy, with levity and gaiety of luart as to a festi- 

* val ; they then give the Salaui tth ihouiii ! “ Peace be with 

* you ! ” — the peace of death, w'hich is to attend the lance that 
instantly follow’s the salutation ; mortal thrusts are given and 
received with the words of love upon their lij)s. This con- 
tempt of death, this mockery of what is most learful, is peculiar 
to themselves, — the only people to whom arms are playthijig^, 
and war a sport. ’ 

This daring prowess, which would have rendered these war- 
riors truly formidable to troops, which, like thoNe of the I'acha, 
were at best but a brave militia, went for nothing, through one 
defect. Though not without the means of procuring lli\. -ariu'-, 
they had disdained their use, atul jiroutiiy adhered tt) the wea- 
pons of their ancestors, alongsworel, two huici '-, auel a shiehl of 
hippopotamus skin, — implements of defence. which were e)f lit- 
tle avail against the flying eleath which their new eiieinie.s eunlel 
pour in upon them. Being unaccjna.inicd he'-ides with every 
mode of healing gunshot woLinels, a ball loelgeel even in the remot- 
est extremity of the boely, freeptently caused bleeeling to eleallt. 

Notwithstanding this fcarle'ss pride, the Shageia seem to have 
had some sense of the superior power of fhtir enoniv: For 
they tendered homage and a nuxhrale tribute, provul. d lie 
would pass by, and molest them no farther. W'hen told, ho w- 
ever, that the Pjicha aimed at nothing less than to convert them 
absolutely uno Jdlahs, (laboiii ing pcM«-antiy), thtir fury w as 
raised to the highest pinh. To the threat, that lie would drive 


them beyond ihtir couuiiy, they vc})l!cd, ‘ lie may drive us to 
* the gates of the woi Id, but wc will not sul'imit. * ^Fiic'V W’crc 
heard shoiiung troin their encampnu nt, ‘ Vou may taune a- 
‘ gainst us from the north, and fnm, tl.c ca>t, ami bom the 

intimidate JhcmT' ‘ cndeavo.ircd to 

mlmudate them by a display of hrc-woiks; but tJiey called out. 
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* What 1 is he come to make war against heaven too ! * and their 
courage was elevated by the idea of having heaven for their ally. 
Several skirmishes were fought with doubtful success. At length, 
while Ismael’s troops were lying secure, and in a somewhat 
straggling state at Korti, they found themselves suddenly enve- 
loped by three or four thousand of the ‘ black horsemen of the 
‘ desert. ’ He could form his line very imperfectly, when the 
assault began, and with such fury, that the Egyptian vanguard 
was driven in at every point. As soon, however, as the vollies 
of musquetry began to play, and the Shageia found that the ma- 
gic by which their necromancers had undertaken to intercept the 
balls had no power, they declined the unequal contest. Most of 
the cavalry saved themselves by flight; but the infantry were al- 
most entirely cut to pieces. So ineffective indeed were their wea- 
pons, that the Egyptian army had not one killed, and only 
seventeen wounded, while six or seven hundred of the Shageia 
lay stretched on the field. The latter now took refuge in a 
high mountain position, entrenched within a chain of stone 
forts, whence, deeming themselves secure, they sent forth loud 
shouts of defiance. The Pacha, in fact, hesitated not a little 
in advancing to the assault ; but he succeeded in throwing a 
shell into the encampment. The barbarians at first crowded 
round it, and were amused by its movements; but when it 
burst, and wounded several, they cried out, that the spirits of 
hell were come against them, and were too mighty for them — 
abandoned their position, and put themselves in full flight. The 
Pacha overtook them at Shendi, where, by prudent measures, 
he in a great measure overcame their enmity. The fellahs 
and women were sent back to cultivate their fields ; and a con- 
siderable body of the warriors were prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him in the expedition against Sennaar. 

Mahommed Ali appears to have conducted this war on a con- 
ciliatory plan, to which, however, some of his proceedings are 
in strange contrast. Above all, if he be, as reported, ambiti- 
ous to rank among civilized potentates, he must renounce the 
horrid practice of buying human ears at fifty piastres a piece. 
The consequence of this savage traffic was seen by the tra- 
vellers, who frequently discovered the peaceful fellah lying be- 
side his plough or his watering machine, a victim to the ruth- 
less avarice of the troops. It w^as asserted that women and 
children had been thus sacrificed ; but Mr W. had reason to 
doubt the truth of this report, from not seeing any of their bo- 
dies lying unburied ; for the soldiers held the frightful maxim, 
that it was a breach of their allegiance to the Sultan to grant 
burial to his enemies. Hence, in following the traces of the 
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firmyy its victims were found, at every hundred steps, lying ex- 
posed to the air in a dreadful state. Yet, in the midst of these 
atrocities, we find traits of courtesy which might have done ho- 
nour to the brightest age of European chivalry. Thus, the 
young prince of Merawe, being wonrtded in the battle of Korti, 
came at once with his train to the Egyptian camp, seemingly in 
the full confidence of being generously treated, and after being 
received with honour, and furnished with the means of cure, 
was allowed to rejoin his countrymen. Another case, where 
the Pacha, like a second Scipio, returned a beautiful black 
damsel uninjured to her father, appears, from the surprise which 
it excited, to have been rather an individual act, than indicative 
of the prevailing usages of war. 

The success of the Pacha has in the first instance been com- 
plete. His troops have overrun and extorted an acknowledgment 
of supremacy from all the States which border on the Nile, and 
even from the more remote kingdom of Darfonr. That he should 
be able, however, with the force which we have stated, to muiii- 
tain a line of operation two thousand miles in length, with commu- 
nications so difficult, and exposed to attack from so many points, 
appears quite out of the question. Alieady. if we are lu/t misin- 
formed, a great part of the line is in insurrection, and Ismael him- 
self has been assassinated at Shendi. In fact, th.e Egyptian con- 
querors, from Sesostris downwards, have never done more than 
make successful inroads or forays. How, indeed, can protracted 
war be maintained by an army separated from its resources by 
a thousand miles of desert ? The real triumph of Mahonimcd Ali 
would be over his encircling wastes, by carrying the waters of the 
Nile to subdue their sterility, and by hunting down and fixing 
the roving tribes which desolate his borders. He has not, in- 
deed, neglected this source of prosperity ; and the opening of 
the canal of Alexandria has been an illustrious work. But he 
might have done much more had his attcntioti not been divided 
by these vain attempts at distant conquest. There is one expe- 
dition too w'hicb will never be forgiven to him by mankind and 
posterity — that in which he has been bribed to engage against 
the rising hopes of Grecian liberty. 

The country now described by Mr Waddington and Mr 
English, is enclosed by a great bend of the Nile, which, though 
pretty distinctly pointed out by Eratosthenes, had been lost sight 
of by modem geographers. About 150 miles btlow the junction 
with the Tacazzc, the river changes its usual northerly course to 
one almost due south ; after pursuing which, for about the same 
distance, it again bends and resumes the northerly direction, 
which it ever after retains. As the ordinary maps r.rc here 
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quite erroneouKy.we- annex, from Mr Waddington's materials, 
a rou<rh sketch, which will be found necessar)* for understanding 
the subsequent observations. 



Thus, the Nile forms here three almost parallel channels; on 
the most easterly of which are situated Shendi and Berber, already 
traversed and described by Bruce and Burckhardt. The middle 
one, on which the kingdom of Merawe, and the western one, on 
which that of Dongola are situated, are now, for the first time, 
subjected to any careful survey. These territories present the 
same general aspect which characterizes the whole region which 
borders the Nile above Egypt. The habitable part consists mere- 
ly of a narrow belt, which the Nile, sunk in deep rocks, does not, 
as in Egypt, spontaneously overflow, but over which it is labori- 
ously forced by the efforts of men and machinery. The breadth 
of the space thus artificially irrigated seldom exceeds, and does not 
average, a mile ; after which it passes immediately into that aw- 
ful expanse of desert, which occupies the whole continent from 
the Red Sea to the Atlantic. The broken rocks which over- 
hang the river, the brilliant verdure of the intermediate bank, 
and the vast and dreary back-ground, produce a variety of pic» 
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turesque and peculiar aspects. These two reaches of the Nile 
are distinguished above the rest of its course, by a greater 
breadth of fertility, more skilful culture, and consequently a 
greater population. Dongola has the island of Argo, 3.5 miles 
long, and every where productive; while the territory of Alerawe 
is described as peculiarly luxuriant, and irrigated with a skill 
and diligence not surpassed in an^’ part of Egypt. 

After all, the most interesting object in this tract is offered, by 
a range of most magnificent monuments at Merawc, the capital 
of the kingdom of the same name. There are the remains of 
seven temples, of which the largest is 450 feet long, (nearly ctpial 
to St Paul’s) by' 159 broad. The tw'o largest apartments are 147 
feet by 111, and 123 by 102. This temple is generally in a 
very ruined state; and some of the materials arc in so confused 
and shattered a position, as to indicate, that they had been 
broken down and unskilfully replaced. The other temples are 
of much smaller dimensions, but several of them better pre- 
served ; and in two, most of the chambers are excavated out of 
the solid rock. This rock belongs to a lofty precipitous emi- 
nence, called Djebel el Berkel, or the Holy Mountain, along 
the foot of which all these monuments are erected. Here are 
also seventeen pyramids; while, seven miles higher up the river, 
at a place called El Belial, there is a more numerous and lofty 
range; but none of them rival the gigantic dimensions of those 
of Memphis. A general character of ruin pervades all these 
monuments, of which some indeed are reduced to mere masses of 
rubbish ; a state which seems at least partly' owing to the friable 
sandstone of which they are composed. The sculptures and 
ornaments which can still be traced, bear marks of very differ- 
ent periods of art, — some extremely rude, others rivalling what 
is most perfect in the temples of Egypt. The prevailing re- 
presentations, as their antiquity would lead us to expect, are Ju- 
piter- Ammon and Bacchus. A young divinity, supposed to be 
Horus, was also repeatedly observed. Osiris, Isis, and the 
other Egyptian characters, occurred, but less frequently. 

The observation of these monuments naturally leads us to 
consider this region under its most interesting aspect — as en- 
shrining the relics of the greater and more important kingdoms 
which, in a former age, occupied the same site. 

No name in the ancient world was more venerable than 
that of Ethiopia. As early as Homer, its people are described 
as the most ancient of nations, and their rites as sacred beyond 
all others : And independent of the fabled grandeur thus assigned 
by superstition and poetry, history, in a distinct, though not de- 
l^ailcd manner, represents the Ethiopians as a powerful people. 
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considerably improved in the arts of life. A distinction must 
however, be made in the application of the wide-spread name 
of Ethiopia. In one sense it implied generally the country of 
the Blacks, and thus included the whole of Central and Tropi- 
cal Africa. But the region to which this name was applied in a 
peculiar sense, the civilized and learned Ethiopia, that to which 
Egypt, whether truly or not, looked up as the fountain of her 
arts and religion, was confined to the banks of the Upper Nile, 
and most peculiarly to the island-kingdom of Meroe. The site 
assigned to this kingdom and to its celebrated capital of the 
same name, was such, that it must have been passed over by 
some of our recent travellers : — And their descriptions, if ac- 
curate, should have afforded to Europe the means of ascertaining 
where it stood, and what monuments it has left behind. A 
judgment, in fact, has been very decidedly formed ; but as it 
appears to us to be extremely questionable, if not absolutely 
erroneous, we must be indulged in a short discussion of the 
question. 

All the ancient authorities treat of Meroe as an island, form- 
ed by the junction of the Nile with the Astapus, believed to be 
. the Azergue, or river of Abyssinia, and with the Astaboras, 
which undoubtedly is the Tacazze, called still Atbara. The city 
of Meroe, then, to be ■within the island thus formed, must, it is 
.supposed, be above thi.s last junction, where indeed it is said 
by Eratosthenes actually to be. Accordingly, near Shendi, 
about forty miles above that junction, there have been disco- 
vered a range of temples and pyramids, of very considerable 
extent and magnificence. Bruce, on his passage, partly ob- 
served these monuments, and threw out a conjecture that they 
marked the site of the city of Meroe, and that the kingdom was 
composed of the extensive region betw'een the Azergue and 
tlie Tacazze. This view of the subject, as to the kingdom at 
least, has been generally adopted in the English maps. M. 
Caillaud and Mr English have recently examined these ruins, 
as well as those at ]Vierawe ; and though Caillaud shows some 
disposition to prefer the site of Merawe, this idea is crushed in 
the bud by his Editor, Jomard, who entirely adopts the opi- 
nion first suggested by Bruce. Mr Waddington would gladlj', 
for his own credit, have caught at the idea of Caillaud; but, 
on looking into the ancient authorities, he concei^'ed it unten- 
able, and acceded to Shendi. Every other hypothesis, indeed, 
seems now to be given up ; and it ajrpears, from a cotemporary 
journal, that Mr Bankes, the diligent explorer of the East, has 
been cmploj'ing his draughtsman, Mr Linant, to deluicate the 
ruins of Shendi, as those of Meroe. 

4 
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Notwitlistamling so great a concurrence of authorities, we 
cannot but think it pretty clear, that the city of Meroe was 
not at Shendi, but at Merawe, and that the kingdoms of the 
same name coincide; tliough Meroe, in its glory, probably ex- 
tended to Dongola on one side, and Shendi on the other. 

The first coincidence is that of name, which is complete ; 
for l^th Burckhardt and Wadtiington observe, that the mo- 
dern appellation, though written Merawe, has the precise sound 
of Meroe. Resemblance of name, intleed, is often accidentxil, 
but strict identity not so often ; and, amid the general change, 
it is still common, especially in those unfrequented tracts of 
Africa, that great capitals should retain their name, (Axum, 
Augila, Assouan). At all events, resemblance, and still more 
identity, becomes almost decisive, when tliere is a coincidence 
also of circumstance and situation. Now, here we have, bearing 
the name of Meroe, a modern capital, having in its vicinity monu- 
ments that exactly correspond 'in character, magnitude and an- 
tiquity, to those which ought to mark the site of that celebrat- 
ed metropolis of Ethiopia. There are no other ruins in this 
country which can be compared to these ; for according to the 
measurements of Caillaud, those of Shendi are decidedly in- 
ferior. The length of the greatest temple there is not quite 
280 feet; of that at Merawe it is 450. The height of the high- 
est pyramid at Shendi is 25 metres (81 feet) ; of that at Merawe 
103 feet. The base of the former is 67, of the latter 152 feet. 
Now, all the ancient accounts unite in representing Meroe as 
without a rival among the cities of Ethiopia ; but if Shendi be 
Meroe, there must have been a fkucb more spleudkl capiivd 
nearer to Egypt, and yet unknown* to Egypt. NVe bivve then 
a combination of circumstances in favour of the position of 
Merawe, which only the most decided proof would be sufficient 
to negative. 

Such proof is, with some apparent reason, supposed to exist 
in those ancient statements which appear absolutely to require, 
that Meroe must be above the junction of. the Nile and the 
Tacazze. But a closer examination will probably alter our 
views as to the decisive nature of these statements. It lias 
never been observed, that by far the highest ancient authority 
is in direct contradiction to them. To this preeminence Ptole- 
my seems fully entitled, from the advanced era at which he lived, 
the great extension of commerce and communication in his time, 
and, in fact, the more accurate and detailed manner in which 
he lays down his positions. His residence too at Alexandria, then 
the centre of the commerce of Africa and the East, gives pecu- 
liar weight to his. authority respecting Egypt and the surround- 
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ing countries. Wc shall extract* then, as it is of no great length, 
his chapter respecting Meroe. (Book IV. ch. 8.) 

* Meroe is rendered an island by the river Nile coining from the , 
west, and by the river Astapus coming from the east. 

* In it are the following towns^ 

^ti^tvLde. 'Ldidtude. 

Meroe, • - - - 61 30 16 26 

Sacolche, - - - 61 40 15 15 

Eser, - - - - 61 40 13 30 

Village of the Dari, - - 62 12 SO 

Then the junction of the Nile and Astapus, 61 12 

Then the junction of the Astaboras and Astapus, 62 SO 11 30 * 

We need only glance at this table, to perceive that Ptolemy 
places Meroe far (quite as far as Merawe actually is) below the 
junction with the Nile, of the Astapus, the Astaboras, or any 
great river whatever. He makes the difference of latitude in- 
deed much too great ; but into this error he appears to have been 
betrayed, by extending his itineraries nearly in a direct line up 
the river, without allowing for the very circuitous course which 
it here takes. Beyond Meroe, the knowledge of Ptolemy is first 
bedimmed ; but from Egj'pt all the way to that point, he gives a 
close and continued chain of positions; and there is every reason 
to think, that the intercourse between the countries would be 
pretty frequent. It seems, then, scarcely possible, that Ptolemy 
should have been mistaken as to this point ; or that so grand a 
feature should have escaped his notice, as that of the Nile, 
which, for more than a thousand miles, had not received even a 
rivulet, receiving, below Meroe, so mighty a tributary as the 
Tacazze. • 

The statements of Herdtlotus, though less detailed, appear 
to point pretty exactly to the same spot. According to him, 
travellers ascending the Nile above Elephantine journeyed first 
forty days by land to avoid the cataracts; then embarked, and 
were conveyed in twelve days to Meroe. The place of embark- 
ation would evidently be about the frontier of Dongola, where 
the long chain of cataracts terminates. Twelve days thence to 
Merawe, would be keeping up very exactly the same rate of 
travelling ; whereas to Sbendi it would be out of all sort of 
proportion. Again, Meroe is stated to be midway between Egypt 
and the Land of the Exiles, described by other writers as an 
island formed by the Nile, and which we think is evidently Sen- 
naar, to which the paraded streams of the Azergue and Abiad 
give much of an insular aspect. Now, Merawe is very exactly 
midway up the Nile, between Egypt and Sennaar ; but Sfaendi 
would break up altogether the equality between the two divisions. 

Strabo, from Eratosthenes, gives a statement, which appears 
to point pretty directly to Shendi, and is indeed the only one 
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a doabt. Bat elsewhere he describes Meroe as 
* iio^a^ed npvee^rih on thv sc/uth by the junction of the rivers 
f Astapus, 'Astfiborks, and Astasobas. ’ This agrees very close- 
jy with oar idea on the subject, and is quite contrary to that 
’whit^^AWdial^ represent the Astafioras (Atbara) as the notthern 
l)oafi^a#y df Mefoe. Ilis statement also, that Meroe is the last 
kin^diri of the Kthiopians (Blacks), after which the Nubae 
t^mmcmced, and occupied the Nile downwards to Egypt, is still 
^u^ unly in regard to Merawe. 

Iftut how, then, it will be' asked, was the idea so prevalent a- 
mong ancient geographers, that Meroe was formed by the 
junction of the great rivers? and how does Ptolemy himself, in 
the title of his chapter, imply that statement, though its con- 
tents are in direct contradiction to it ? The following will, we 
think, affoi'd a sufficient account of the manner in which the 
error originated. 

All who are conversant with the early history of geography, 
must be aware of the many errors with which it abounded. ' A- 
mong these none are more frequent than such as respect the con- 
tinuous course of great rivers, and the distinction between islands 
and large peninsulas. The latter terms, indeed, art often used 
as synonymous,* though, perhaps, only through the influence of 
this original error. Now, the reader need only look at the 
above sketch of the country here considered as Meroe, inter- 
sected by three parallel branches of the Nile, to perceive at 
once how excessively natural it was, that the first imperfect ac- 
counts should represent it as an island enclosed by river 
branches. The original opinion, indeed, which is still to be 
found in Mela, (I. ix. 10.), and Pliny,, (V. 9.), was, that the 
Astapus and Astaboras were branches of the Nile itself^ first 
separating and forming Meroe into a species of Delta, and then 
reuniting ; f an idea which seems to have a peculiar reference to 
the parallel streams of the modem Meroe. Then, when it was 
found that the Nile hereabouts received some large tributaries, 
it was very natural to consider those tribut^ies as the river 
branches employed in the formation of Mei’oe. The original 
idea thus formed of Meroe as an island enclosed by them, ap- 
pears to have become rooted in the minds of geographers, even 
after they had obtained data by which it was directly negativ- 
ed. How inconsistent the statement which, under this influ- 
ence, Ptoleifiy placed at the head of his chapter, was with the 
details given by him in it, will be manifest, by observing the 


* Peloponnesus, Chersonesus. 

■f According to Pliny’s idea, it was the Niger above the separa- 
tion, and the Nile below the junction. 
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vain attempt which the person who afterwards the 

maps attached to his work, has made to reconcile tlietni imd 
the strange delineations with which he has thus perplmi^ all 
succeeding inquirerst ' ^ 

Such are the considerations which, in our aj^rehimsiesi 
establish the identity of die ancient with the modern 
If the discussion has been tedious, it should be rentember^ 
that it involves, not merely a citrious problem in geography, 
but the site of monuments calculated to - throw light on the 
arts and history of one of the most celebrated, nations .of anti- 
quity. One question of considerable interest, as it respects 
the progress ot science and civilization, still requires our con- 
sideration. The arts and monuments of Egypt and of Ethio^ 
pia, exhibit that strict similarity which ' marks a common ori- 

f pn. But was Ethiopia or Egypt the original fountain ? The 
brmer opinion is adopted by Mr Waddington, on the authority 
of Diodorus, and is supported with some ingenuity, and with 
pretty strong ancient authorities. As our own opinion, how- 
ever, leans strongly the other way, we shall close this article 
with a few observations on the subject. 

In conceiving that the arts and improvements of civiliited life 
proceeded from Egypt to Ethiopia, rather than in the contrary 
direction, we by no means rest mainly even on the high and 
early testimony of Herodotus. A much stronger ground of 
conviction is supplied from the general laws by which that pro- 
gress is invariably regulated. What are the circumstances 
amidst which social improvement is first seen to spring up? 
They are, — an extent of fertile and easily cultivated territory, 
wide interior communications, and an easy intercourse with 
foreign nations. All these are united in Lower Egypt ; all are 
wanting in Ethiopia, — that narrow cultivated ridge, separated 
by such immense deserts from the rest of the universe. It is 
argued, indeed, that as Ethiopia, secure within her natural 
barriers, was never conquered unless by a temporary inroad of 
Sesostris, while her sovereigns repeatedly subdued and reigned 
over Egypt — it must have been Ethiopia which imposed her 
laws and arts upon Egypt. But this circumstance will not 
weigh much with those who have carefully marked the pro- 
gress of human things. So strong is the attraction for man, of 
the arts which refine and exalt his nature, that, if they are once 
brought into contact with him, whether by the weak or the 
strong, the victor or the vanquished, their cultivation is com- 
menced with equal ardour. Upon Mr Waddington*s princi- 
ple, we should conclude that Greece must have conquered 
Rome, whose literature and arts were wholly Grecian. It is 
TOL. XLI. NO. 81. N 
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well known how China and Indostan have civilized their con-' 
querors. We are firmly convinced that the^ improvement of 
£gypt originated in the Delta, and that it was the successive 
conquests of the rude upper tribes, which gradually transferred 
the seat of empire and art to the southward, and even into the 
bosom of the desqrt. 

Some arguments are derived from the aspect and structure of 
the Cthiopian temples. The circumstance of their being in a 
great degree excavated out of the rock, is supposed to mark an 
approach to that early Troglodytic existence, of which exten- 
sive traces are still found in this part of Africa. But surely the 
mighty structures of Ibsambul and Merawe were erected by 
men in a very different stage of society from that of the rude 
dwellers in caves. This peculiarity seems founded on the natu- 
ral reason, that the Nile in its course through Nubia, is bor- 
dered by bold and precipitous rocks, which already, in many 
instances, assume the aspect of structures reared by human 
hands. In Egypt, the mountains are of a form less adapted to 
this object; and they are situated at some distance from the 
river, the sole centre of action and resort. That country, how- 
ever, also contains magnificent sepulchral monuments cut out 
of the rock — sufficient to suggest and teach to Ethiopia the art 
of ornamental excavation. The ruder character of Ethiopian 
monuments has been supposed to indicate an earlier date; but 
besides that this character is not general, it seems quite natu- 
ral in copies or imitations made by a ruder people. Finally, 
the more ruined state of the monuments at Meroe seems easily 
accounted for by other causes than the ravages of lime. The 
materials are admitted to be more defective, — the masonry would 
probably be less skilful, and the traces of external violence seem 
more decidedly marked. 


Art. X. 1. Eighteenth Iteport of the Eireclors of the Afrieein 
Institution s read at the Annual Cleneral Meethig held on the 
ll//i day May 1824. With an Appendix and a Sujijde- 
ment. 8vo. pp. 284. London, Hatchard. 1824. 

2. Report of the Committee of the Society for the Mitigation and 
Gradual Abolition (f Slariery throughout the British Domi- 
nions ; read at the General Meeting the Society, held on 
the ^bth day of Anne 1824. I'ogether teith an Account (f the 
Proceedings vchich took jdacc at that Meeting. 8vo. pp'. 112. 
London, Hatchard. 1824. 

3. Substance (f the Debate in the House of Commons, on 'I'ltes- 
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day the Irf, and Friday the 11/A, qf June 1824, on a Motion 
of Henty Brougham^ Esq. respecting the Trial and Condem- 
nation to Death, by a Court Martial, qf the Rev. John Smith, 
late Missionary in the Colony qf Demerara. With a Pre- 
face, containing some new Facts illustrative qf the Stdyect* 
Published with the Sanction qf the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 8vo. pp. 310. London, Hatchard. 1824. 

4. East India Sugar or. An Inquiry respecting the Means of 
improving the Quality, and reducing the Cost of Szigar rais- 
ed by Free Labour in the East - Indies. London, Taylor. 
1824. 

T IT resuming the discussion of those most important questions 
connected with the State of the Slaves in the British colo- 
nies, we must begin by setting before the reader some particu- 
lars in the recent history of this subject, and of the abolition of 
the slave trade, with which it is intimately connected. These 
are of sufficient interest to detain us for the present, and to oc- 
cupy this article ; but the consideration of them is fruitful in 
reflections touching nearly the whole field of West Indian con- 
troversy. 

The first thing which calls for animadversion, is the conti- 
nued protection afforded to the slave traffic, either directly or 
covertly, by all those legitimate goveraments which we had so 
great a share in restoring. The King of the Netherlands went 
the furthest in providing laws for putting it down, and acced- 
ing to arrangements for carrying them into execution. But 
his laws and his arrangements are, like those of our own colo- 
nial legislatures, intended to be quoted rather than enforced, 
to be dwelt upon in defending the makers of them against their 
adversaries, and not by any means to be acted upon with vi- 
gour and good faith. 

‘ The continuance of this horrible trade ’ (says the British 
Commissioner at Surinam), ‘ or its abolition, within the domi- 
‘ nions of the Netherlands Government, to which his Nether- 

* lands Majesty is solemnly pledged by treaty, depends entire- 
‘ ly upon the tenor of the orders which they may send out to 
‘ their colonial possessions ; but the treaty has now been con- 

* eluded nearly five years, and (excepting in my present col- 

* leiigue, M. Lammeiis, who is but just appointed, and is scru- 
‘ pulous of interfering with the duties of the executive govern- 

* ment here) I cannot perceive, in any other of the Surinam 
‘ officers of his Netherlands Majesty, either civil or military, 

* the slightest appearance of any peremptory orders in the 
‘ bona fde spirit of the treaty. ’ 

N 2 
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The following passages, extracted from two despatches, of 
the same zealous and active functionary, merit profound atten- 
tion. 

* The Slave Trade, it is obvious, is not a practice to be overcome 
by gentle admonitions, or merely negative prohibitions, or any thing 
short of the energetic measures pursued by the British Government, 
conducted as it is by miscreants whose inhuman character no lan- 
guage can adequately designate, and the profits of which are nearly 
in proportion to the risk ; but so far from the authorities of this co- 
lony having hitherto made any active use of the means which arc in 
their hands for the suppression of this murderous traffic, I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to acquaint your Lordship, that the Comet, Dutch 
frigate, and Swallow brig of war, both commissioned under the 
treaty, and also a brig of war called the Thetis, maintained at the 
expense of, and belonging to, the Colony, have been, one or other 
of them, laying off the town more than once when slave- vessels have 
been hovering off the mouths of the rivers (and some of which, I 
have reason to fear, have effected a disembarkation of their cargo), 
without ever quitting their moorings, instead of cruising occasionally 
up and down the coast to interrupt or observe them. 

‘ I beg to take this opportunity of informing you, that Charles 
Beverley, the slave-trader, who has been the principal subject of my 
late despatches, and who lately made his escape from confinement, 
has again been taken and recommitted to the criminal gaol ; but, 
from what 1 can learn, it appears that all idea of proceeding against 
him under the Dutch Abolition-Laws is now given up. 1 have only 
further to add, that I have again, since his recaption, renewed my 
proposal to the Goyernor, of sending him with the witnesses for trial 
to an English colony, as a subject of his Britannic Majesty, for a 
breach of the English Abolition Laws, which his Excellency con- 
tinues to decline .’ — Eighteenth Report, pp. 51, 52. 

Portugal, how'ever, far outstrips the Low-Countries in this 
race of iniquitj'. She had abolished the trade, nominally at 
least, to the north of the line, — and refused to make the prohi- 
bition general, upon the ground that the supply of slaves was 
necessary to her settlements in Brazil. When Brazil declared 
its independence, and a complete separation w'as effected, Por- 
tugal was urged to extend her former la^v, the reason of the 
limitation having wholly ceased : But a peremptory refusal w'as 
instantly given, accompanied with a threat, that all treaties- 
with England would be considered as at an end, should she 
proceed to act upon any such views ; and a new reason for 
maintaining the slave trade was now assigned. The supply of 
the Brazils was said no longer to be a matter of any moment^ 
because a sufficient stock of slaves existed there ; but the set- 
tlements in Africa and Asia were in want of them ; and on this 
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account the crime o£ man-stealing must still be committed ! It 
appears, that, in one year, 1822, there were shipped from 
Africa, for Rio Janeiro, 31,240 Negroes, of whom 3484 died 
on the passage. Into Bahia, above 8000 were imported the same 
year ; and if a like proportion perished after leaving Africa, 
the whole amount of the Portuguese trade, for that one year, 
must have been 40,200, and of deaths on the voyage, 4406. 
In 1823, we have the best means of knowing, that the total num- 
ber shipped for Rio alone amounted to 21, 472, of which nearly 
1800 died on the passage ; and we have reason to think, that 
there was at least an equal importation, and an equal mortality, 
into the other Brazilian ports. We have very recently been 
favoured with an exact account of the importations into Rio for 
the first six months of the present year, from January to May 
inclusive ; and from this we are concerned to say, that this de- 
testable traffic seems again on the increase, — the total number 
shipped in this half year, for this one port, amounting to 
16,563, and the mortality to no less than 2247. Nor is this in- 
fernal traffic by any means confined to the districts south of the 
line ; the law affecting to prohibit it on the north being most 
scandalously evaded. Thirteen vessels were condemned in the 
same year at Sierra Leone, where they were brought in by Eng- 
lish cruisers. These had 1700- slaves on board, all shipped in 
the forbidden district. Tlie scene of official fraud which the pro- 
ceedings disclosed in some of these cases, deserves to be exhi- 
bited to the contempt of mankind. 

* Some of the cases involved perjuries without end, and atrocities 
of the most outrageous and revolting kind, and implicated in the 
guilt attending them Portuguese functionaries on the coast of Africa 
of the very highest class ; and all of the cases afforded proofs of the 
most reprehensible disregard, on the part of the Brazilian authori- 
ties, of the stipulations of the treaties with this country. The licenses 
granted to these ships permitted them, while their destination was 
declared to be to Africa south of the Line, to visit St Thomas's, 
Cameroons, Calabar, &c. which no motive could be assigned for their 
visiting, but that of carrying on an illicit slave-trade. Nay, the au- 
thorities in Brazil appear to have concurred with the contrabandists, 
in giving fictitious names to places north of the Line, borrowed from 
places south of the Line, for the purpose of deceiving the British 
cruisers and the Mixed Commission Courts. The name of Molem- 
bo, a place south of .the Line, to which the Portuguese Slave-Trade 
is still permitted, has been transferred, for this profligate purpose, to 
a place near Onim, in the Bight of Benin. ' — Ibid, pp. 8, 9. 

The Judge of the Mixed Commission Court, in speaking of 
a vessel captured with 172 on board, says, that ‘ the Governor 

* of Bissao w'as himself an interested participator in the illegal 

* Itpibat’kation of slaves, a certain number of the slaves being 
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* his property ; some of them being entered in the memoranda 

* as shipped and received from his official residence, — as if all 

* decency was cast off from the government of the settlement ! ’ 
* The examinations in this case develop the most complicated 

tissue of fraudulent expedients for defeating the ends of justice ^ 
among them, fabricated log-books, exhibiting a voyage from the 
Brazils to Cabenda, by way of the Cape de Verds, when the real 
destination was Bissao ; and schedules pointing out the bribes by 
which the connivance of the Judge, Governor, fcc. was to be secured 
at the port of discharge in the Brazils. This vessel had already 
made several very successful and gainful voyages under the shelter of 
these ingenious expedients. The owner, in one of his letters, de- 
clared his intention of putting an end, by this voyage, to his course 
of slave-trading, as, “ provided, ” he says, that it were the plea- 
sure of the Almighty that every thing should be placed in Safety, 
they would have reaped a good harvest. ** In consequence, it may 
be presumed, of his capture on this occasion, which prevented his 
gathering the fruits he had anticipated, he appears, by the Sierra 
I.eone Gazette, to have returned to the coast in the succeeding 
year, and to have successfully effected another voyage.’ — Ibid. 
pp. 9, 10. 

Justly as we may be disappointed and indignant at these 
facts, it must yet be admitted, that the Governments, both of the 
Netherlands and Portugal, stand advantageously distinguished 
from the others whose conduct we are now to survey in one im- 
portant particular. They have agreed to give England a neutral 
right of search for detecting and punishing offences against 
their regulations respecting the traffic. Thus, dreadful as the 
extent of the Portuguese slave trade is, and must continue to 
be, south of the line, as long as it is permitted and even encou- 
raged by the laws of that * legitimate ’ sovereign, * his Most 
‘ Faithful Majesty, ’ the Portuguese, who attempt to carry it 
on north of the line, may be seized by our cruisers : — So that 
the shameful connivance of their own government, and the 
still more scandalous participations of its functionaries in the 

S ains made by breaking their own laws, will not always enable 
lem to escape detection. But the French rulers have con- 
stantly refused all arrangements of this kind ; resolved, as it 
should seefn, plainly to avow, by their whole conduct, and al- 
most fn distinct terms, that whatever prohibitions they may 
pyetiend to enact, they in reality have not the least intention of 
preventing a line of enterprise so dear to them as the slave 
trade. From hence it follows, that the Spaniards also carry on 
the traffic with absolute impunity, in flagrant violation of the 
laws which their government has affected to pass against it. 
Those laws make it illegal, in Spanish vessels, and by Spanish 
navigators ; but a Spanish subject may legally carry it on in a 
French vessel. And the French flag, not being subject to the 
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right of neutral search, becomes an effectual cover for the Spa- 
nish trade. Yet, slight as the prohibition of the Spanish law 
i«, it has been evaded | the Spanish flag is used so frequent- 
ly, that six vessels sailing under it were condemned at Sierra 
l.eone in 1822. So greedily tenacious, indeed, are the slave 
traders of every part of their vile occupation, that they will not, 
till forced, abandon even this petty branch of it, and betahe 
themselves to the shelter of a foreign flag. Thus it happens, 
that the trade is carried on in the only colony which Spain re- 
tains, the island of Cuba, almost, if not quite as extensively 
and as openly, as it could have been, had no pretence been 
made of abolishing it. The Commissioners thus write to 
Lord Londonderry respecting it ; and they certainly refer to 
the only circumstance which can form any justification of the 
mother-country. 

. * It is scarcely necessary to point out to your Lordship how en- 
tirely unproductive of any advantage have been the representations 
which, upon various occasions, we have made to the chief authority 
of the island. We have been always well received, — and redress, as 
far as it was practicable, promised ; but the illicit Slave-Trade in- 
creases, and is daily carried on more systematically. The first alarm 
at the danger of the Negroes being declared free is gradually pass- 
ing away ; and the failure of the attempt of the Count Torreno to 
render more effectual the law respecting the abolition, together with 
the little interest manifested by the Government upon the subject, 
has generally given rise to the opinion, that the Spanish Nation and 
Government are very indifferent about it, or do not dare, in the pre- 
sent state of their American possessions, to offend the only colony 
which has remained tranquil and faithful, by enforcing the execution 
of a measure which is in the highest degree unpopular. We have 
no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that, but for the large stock 
of Negroes imported during the three years previous to the abolition, 
and the present very low price of sugar, the Slave Trade would, at this 
moment, be as brisk and extensive as during any period whatever. 

‘ Such a state of things existing before our eyes, is most painful 
rad mortifying to us ; but your Lordship is aware that every thing, 
consistent with our powers and instructions, has been done on our 
part to put a stop to it. ’ — Ibid, pp. 59, 60. 

But the conduct of the French Government casts that of all 
the others into the shade. Compelled by the indignant voice 
of the publick to profess an intention of abolishing the trade, 
and having bound itself by treaty to take this step, a law was 
passed, manifestly with the design of being made, from its very 
birth, a dead letter. Ever since it was enacted, the trnffick has 
flourished as before. A British cruiser, in ten days, fell in with 
oine French slave ships. Their names were all transmitted 
officially to the Government at Paris by the British ambassador. 
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In one year, 190 cargoes of slaves were taken in by vessels in 
the river Borney, and 162 in Calabar ; and by far the greater 
part were French. The particulars were, in many of these in- 
stances, furnished to the government in the same way. All 
this was passing under the eye of French cruisers ; and the com- 
modore on the African station expressly declared, that he had 
no' instructions from his government to seize any French vessels, 
however manifestly they might be destined for the slave trade, 
unless they had slaves actually on board. In the course of 
three months, thirty slave ships were openly fitted out in the 
port of Nantz alone ; with the full knowledge and participa- 
tion of multitudes in that populous city. From the lists print- 
ed in the House of Commons papers 1823, of vessels fitted 
out in that port, the average tonnage must have been 1 70, 
and the average number of Negroes carried in each 255, 
supposing them all to have carried, in the proportion of three 
slaves to two tons, which appears, from the instances given, to 
have been the allowance. Thus,' in three months, Nantz fitted 
out piratical adventurers enough to carry between seven and 
eight thousand Africans into West Indian slavery ; and as we 
find that one vessel, laden with 327, lost 80 on the voyage, it 
is very likely that above 1800 perished in the course of these 
expeditions. In five months, above 80 slave cargoes were ta- 
ken by French vessels from the river Borney. If these were of 
the same average amount, and formed only the half of all the 
slave trade to w'hich the French flag afforded protection, it 
should seem, that above 40,000 wretched victims of criminal 
avarice were carried away by the connivance of the Most Chris- 
tian King’s government, in spite of his laws and treaties, to 
abolish the trade altogether ; and of these 40,000, above 9000 
may have perished miserably on the voyage ; though not more 
miserably than the survivors who were saved, to live in bondage. 

* These distressing facts, ’ to use the strong but appropriate 
language of Sir Charles Stuart, ‘ if they prove any thing, prove, 
that wherever the French flag appears, protection and impur 

* nity are granted to the slave trader ; and that the abuse of the 

* laws enacted in France against this traffic, notwithstanding 
^ the allegations of the party disposed to encourage the mis- 

* chiei^ afford practical examples of the consequences which 
‘ must result from this evil, by occasioning encroachments on 
‘the territories of friendly powers in Africa, and exciting 
^ bloody wars among the natives. • * The magnitude of the 
‘ evil * (he adds) ‘ must compel the French Government now 

* to determine, whether they will refuse to execute their en- 
‘ gagements, and sit down under the imputation of being the 
‘ power to whom all those interested in such a cause turn th^ir 
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*• eyes as the avowed protectors of this commerce ; or vindicate 
‘ their character for good faith and humanity in the eyes of the 

* rest of the world, by assimilating their legislation to that of 

* those countries whicn have the greatest interest in maritime 

* and colonial affairs. * 

The answer of the French Government to all these represen- 
tations has been, we lyill not say most unsatisfactory only ; it has 
been a mere evasive, indirect, and systematick design to avoid 
any thing like an efficacious abolition of the trafiick. * Up to 
^ the present time, ’ says M. de Villele, * the King’s Govern- 
‘ ment had imagined that it had sufficiently proved the firm re- 
‘ solution it had always entertained, of repressing that odious 

* traffic. The severity which it has displayed, whenever it has 

* been possible to bring it to conviction, would appear to re- 

* move all doubt on this subject. — I do not deny that certain 

* avaricious speculators may have risked such expeditions in de- 

* fiance of the laws ; but these are only infractions, such as no 

* Government can altogether prevent; and perhaps it might 

* not be impossible for me to discover, even in England itself 
‘ more or less recent instances of this nature. The King’s Go- 

* vernment has been neither less active nor less severe than the 

* English Government, in detecting and punishing them. The 

* measures which it has taken in this respect, are such as it has 

* judged necessary, to ensure, in the most effectual manner, the 

* execution of its own arrangements, with regard to an object 

* the importance of which it duly appreciates. ’ 

It requires no little proficiency in what Sir F. Burdett once 
very happily called * the confirmed habit of official assertion, ’ 
to hazard such statements as these, in the face of facts as noto- 
rious as the light of day, from which, in France at least, the 
guilty deeds of the slave trader have never sought to screen 
themselves ; in the face, too, of facts equally notorious in Eng- 
land. Who doubts the activity of individuals in this country, 
were the constituted authorities to slumber? Yet what instan- 
ces of slave trading have been brought to light? One outlawry 
and two convictions, we believe, ere all that have been had in 
England since the traffick was made a felony ; and no one has 
ever pretended that the act of 1811 is evaded. In fact it was 
completely effectual, as far as regarded the direct traffick car- 
ried on by British subjects ; and nearly so, in respect of all im- 
portations into our colonies. But in Nantz the traffick is open- 
ly carried on, and the African coast swarms with French slave 
traders, the Government remaining nearly passive, and appeals 
ing to a list of about 70 vessels seized, during seven years, by which 
it appears that 49 vocre acquittedy and among them some of the 
yeyy worst and most notorious cases, as the i2odr»r,.the details of 
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which are fresh in the recollection of our readers, (Ed. Rev. Nov, 
1821): and of the SO condemned, nearly half were petty traders 
in the Isle of Bourbon, brought to trial by the zeal of otte very 
excellent officer, who happened to be there; four were seizures 
of English cruisers, and several were the same ship repeatedly 
enters. But that measure, which the French Government 
might have taken, and has always refused to take, which would 
effectually have stopt the traffick, is the attaching to it an vifam- 
ous jninishment ; treating it, not as a matter of penally or for- 
feiture, which may be insured against like anj' other pecuniary 
risk, but as a ckiaie, to be punished severely when detected, like 
other grave and infamous offences. The bare denunciation of 
such a law, would have stamped it so as to deter ail but the most 
abandoned of men from continuing to drive the trade ; and a 
single example under the law, would have effectually deterred 
even the most abandoned from pursuing a course, the risks of 
which could not be compensated by any gains. 

The correspondence between the British Ambassador and M. 
de Chateaubriand, abounds somewhat more in professions on 
the part of the French, than that with M. de Villelo. There is 
no lack of * assurances, * and * repeated assurances, ’ and * re- 
newed assurances, ’ of the * King’s Government feeling no less 
interest than that felt by the British Government to repress the 
trade. ’ But all the steps to be taken for the purpose are con- 
fined to the law as it stands, without a word about declaring it 
criminal ; indeed an expression used by M. Chateaubriand is 
somewhat ominous upon this matter ; he calls the slave traffick 
‘ this species of speculation ! ’ — and as such they are resolved to 
treat it in their legislation, without, however, taking the most 
ordinary precautions to put in execution their law, inefficient as 
it is. Thus a French'slave-ship arrives at Pernambuco, having 
carried over 165 slaves beside her crew, though her burthen 
was only 75 tons. The master is received by the French Vice- 
Consul, M. L’aine, not as a violator of the law, but a regular 
trader, and appears in the official register of that functionary 
as * coming from Martinique with one hundred and odd pas- 
sengers ! ■ The Consul states, that be ‘ has no official know- 
ledge of the vessel having brought in slaves,’ and that he * has 
no instructions how to act in such a case ! ’ Equally ignorant, 
and by virtue of his office too, we presume, and to the full as ill 
provided with instructions, is the commander of the Hirondelle 
sloop of war, lying in the same harbour, and close by the slave- 
ship. No wonder that, to use the English Consul’s language, 

* remark should be excited even in Brazil, by the circumstance 

* of a French Vice-Consul, and the commander of a French 
f man-of-war, voluminously instructed as they are known to b^ 
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* on iQOjst pointey b.eing left without directions how to act against 

* a daring violator of the laws of France. ’ 

It a0brds some relief, after marking the disgraceful conduct 
of the French Government, to observe the proceedings of the 
Liberal party. In strict consistency with those pure and en- 
lightened principles to which, through all reverses of fortune, 
they magnanimously adhere, they have formed an Abolition 
Committee, and published under its superintendence various 
excellent tracts for general circulation. Among these we re- 
joice to see placed on the same list with the Due de Broglie’s 
admirable Speech, a translation of Mr Clarkson’s E'^say, and 
of Mr Buxton’s Speech, May 1823, with a Prefatory Discourse 
on Colonial Bondage by M. Charles Coquerel. The Society 
has also offered a prize of one thousand francs for the best work 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, particularly as it regards 
the interests of France. We have adverted to the inefficient 
measures adopted by the Spaniards ; but it is fair to the con- 
stitutional administration to observe, that the new penal code 
adopted by the Cortes embraced the offence of slave trading, 
and substituted, for the decree of December 1817, an enact- 
ment, which gave the Negroes informing, either against the im- 
porter or the purchaser, their liberty, and a large head-money. 
When France overran Spain for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Cortes and restoring the most execrable of tyrannies, tliis 
law against the slave trade was abrogated with the rest of the 
constitutional code ! and the law of 1817, proved ineffectual by 
the experience of six years, was restored with the other accom- 
paniments of the Despot’s return. 

If the Constitutional Government of Spain could make some 
progress in enforcing the abolition, notwithstanding the im- 
mense difficulties and numberless dangers that surround it, 
with the violent prejudices of the colonial interest to combat, 
and the deference not unnaturally claimed by the only remain- 
ing, settlement in part at least to be yielded, we might naturally 
expect, that those countries where the spirit and the principle of 
freedom prevail, without any of those obstacles to its universal 
development, would distinguish themselves by their zeal in ex- 
tirpating the most hateful of all slavery, and putting down 
both the traffick and the property in slaves. Consolatory as 
the view of the American continent is to every friend of the 
rights and the welfare of his species, there is nothing in that 
magnificent spectacle more delightful than the lessons of ter- 
ror, and of shame, which it reads to the tyrants of the old 
world. Those of shame may, indeed, be thrown away upon 
them ; but terror is a monitor whose voice is far too well known 
io fail in teaching with effect. Nor can we help indulging thp 
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expectation, that as those vast regions peopled with freemen 
never can exist long without the destruction of despotism in 
Europe, so, if the noble example set by the emancipated colo- 
nies of Spain, in utterly repudiating the slave traihek, and pro- 
viding for the freedom of the Negroes already settled there, 
shall fail to operate upon the proprietors of the American 
Islands, the dread of worse consequences than a gradual im- 
provement and ultimate liberation of the slaves may force them 
to do right as a choice of evils. In Columbia, all children of 
slaves born since 1818 are free bj’ law; and a fund is formed 
by a tax, and successfully applied, to purchase the freedom of 
those born before that period. The following passage is taken 
from the Report of the minister of the Interior to the Congress, 
presented last year. 

‘ The law of the 19th of July of the year 11, which gave liberty 
to all the new-born offspring of slaves, which abolished the traffic in 
Negroes, and established committees of manumission, has been exe- 
cuted throughout the republic. In December of the same year, 
being the term fixed by law for liberating such slaves as the funds 
appiopriated for this purpose were competent to redeem, several re- 
ceived their liberty, blessing the Legislators of Colombia who had 
granted them such happiness. The number liberated last December 
was still greater ; and the Government entertain well-founded hopes 
that the funds will annually increase. 

*■ It seems that, in certain provinces of the republic, an appreben- 
sion exists, that, by the gradual extinction of slaver}', the produc- 
tions of the soil, and the working of the mines, will be diminished. 
This is an event that may happen ; but it is unquestionably a minor 
evil to the inhabitants of those provinces, compared with that of liv- 
ing amidst a volcano, ever ready to explode with dreadful effect : it 
is better that their agriculture and mines should suffer partial ills, to 
which gradual remedies may be applied, than, by continuing the for- 
mer personal slavery, insensibly heap up combustibles for a terrible 
conflagration. It is well known that, in this particular, our Legis- 
lators have been animated by the most profound foresight and jus- 
tice. ' — Ihid. p. 226. 

We have great satisfaction in adding to this official Report 
some information contained in a private letter from an intelli- 
gent person in the Caraccas, and of so late a date as last April, 
After expressing the delight which he had experienced ip read- 
ing Mr Buxton’s Speech, and the others upon the same side of 
the question, and declaring his opinion of the safety and prac- 
ticability of extending the Columbian law to the slave colonies } 
he adds, * This would secure an agricultural population, front 
habit and necessity, to cultivate the land as is the case here, where 
three-fourths of the labouring class are free, and earn about one shiL 
ling sterling a day in some parts, and sixpence in others, In crop 
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time, in some places, wages rise to four rials a day : it depends a 
good deal upon the plenty or scarcity of labourers in different parts, 
and the price of provisions. All allow they do more work in a day 
than slaves, and you have only the trouble to pay them every Satur- 
day night. But 1 do not expect to see this plan effected, as it has 
been here, by the slave owners themselves, assembled in Congress, 
at the recommendation of the immortal Bolivar, who gave a great 
example by setting his own slaves free without any*conditions. He 
then leased out bis estates, and they remained as free labourers upon 
them. The kings of Spain, with all their sins upon their heads, were 
too wise to allow the colonists to make laws for their slaves ; and 
those of Louis XIV. are of a very different complexion from those 
enacted by the colonial council at Martinique. " — IbuL p. 228. 

He then alludes to the glorious victory gained over the 
Royalist fleet in the Lake of Maracaibo by Padilla, a Mulatto, 
and the storming of Puerto Cabello by General Paer. These 
gallant exploits, says he, completely cleared the republic of 
the enemy's troops ; and he thus proceeds : 

* We have ever since enjoyed perfect peace and tranquillity in 
every part of it ; and agriculture and trade are increasing daily.— 
The laws are every where obeyed, and religious opinions not inter- 
fered with, provided you treat with decorum the established worship. 
The emancipation law produces the best effects. The slaves are con- 
tented with the prospect of their own eventual freedom, and the cer- 
tainty of that of their children. Thirty-three were liberated out of 
the Manumission fund at Bogota alone during the three days of the 
annual national holidays last Christmas. I have not seen returns 
from the rest of the republic. Add to these the number born free 
during the year; and then let me ask, if the White population of 
this country has not an honester claim to their own liberty than any 
other in America, when they respect that of others without distinc- 
tion of colour ? We see in the senate Colonel Pinango, an excel- 
lent officer, both of infantry and engineers, who is a member of that 
body, although he is a dark Mulatto. He is an enlightened man, 
and of the best character. ’ — Ibid. p. 229. 

The United States have all along distinguished themselves by 
their enmitj" to the slave trade. They early in the day took up 
the question, which had been first raised in this country, and 
they had the transcendant merit of outstripping all others, and 
being the first to effect its abolition by a law passed to take ef- 
fect as soon as, by the constitution of the Federal Union, any 
general enactment could affect the trade of the individual States.. 
When England, in 1811, declared it to he a crime, and pu- 
nishable accordingly, our kinsmen in the New World were a- 
gain our rivals in the honourable contest of sound and virtuous 
legislation ; and again they went before us in acting upon our 
own principles. In 1820 they declared slave trading to be pw 
racy, and dQnoxxnc^d the pains ef death to any citizen of the 
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United States who should be convicted in engaging in it, 
whether under the American or a foreign flag. When Mr 
Brougham’s act (SI Geo. III.) was first discussed, upon his 
motion in June 1810, it had been admitted that capital punish- 
ment should, if necessary, be afterwards substituted for transpor- 
tation ; but it was deemed advisable at first to make it a cler- 
giable felony, both upon general principles, respecting penal 
legislation, upon a due consideration of the peculiar scruples 
entertained by a very large and respectable body of abolitionists, 
and upon the ground that a very great step was about to be 
made in treating, for the first time, as a crime, that which had for 
ages been protected by Parliament, and regarded by the nation 
at large as one of the grand branches of the national commerce. 
It does not appear that the act has been at all deficient in the 
attainment of its object; the Slave Trade, as far as British sub- 
jects are concerned in it, seems to have been finally destroyed. 
But as America had made the Iraflic piracy, it was clear that 
if England should join her in treating it in the same way, and 
the two powers should, as a consequence of these enactments, 
agree to the mutual capture of each other’s vessels found engag- 
ed in it, not only would the possibility be at once prevented, of 
either flag being employed to cover the trafiick, but a broad 
foundation would be laid for obtaining a general consent of na- 
tions to treat it every where as piratical, when, to use Mr 
Canning’s words, so becoming the magnanimity of the country 
on whose behalf he spoke, and so opposite to the language us- 
ed by the wretched hirelings of the ministerial press, * the two 
‘ greatest maritime nations in the world should so far compro- 

* mise their maritime pride, as to act together for the accom- 

* plisbment of such a purpose. ’ The proposal w'as communi- 
cated to our Government by the President of the United States, 
and, being acceded to, occasioned a bill to be brought in last 
Session, which passed into a law on the 31st of March 1824. 
It provides, that all subjects of Great Britain engaging directly 
in the Slave-trade any where, and all persons whatever so trad- 
ing within the British dominions or settlements, shall be deem- 
ed Pirates, and punished accordingly with Death and forfeiture. 
A treaty with the United States has been concluded, by which 
the vessels of each power are authorized to detain those of the 
other found engaged in this piracy, and deliver them over to 
the authorities of the country they belong to, for the purpose of 
being dealt with according to the laws, now common to both 
Stales. 

Another measure of great importance, indeed, as far as re- 
spects direct and immediate effects, far more important than the 
Piracy act, was carried through l?arliament during the same 
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Session by Dr Lushington. This truly able and zealous pro- 
moter of all good works had, the year before, introduced a* bill 
for consolidating the Abolition laws ; and, among other improve- 
ments in the code, he had propounded the prohibition of the slave 
trade between Island and Island of the old British colonies, 
which, as the reader is aware, had been excepted out of all the 
abolition acts. This bill was at first thrown out in the Lords ; 
but the learned and excellent author renewed it with better suc- 
cess ; and a branch of the trade, the only one that remained, and 
hardly less inhuman than the African trafiick itseli^ has now 
been prohibited like the rest. 

From the measures adopted to extirpate the Trade in slaves, 
we now turn to the progress that has been made in preparing 
for the gradual, but complete abolition of Negro Slavery. The 
formation of the societies in London, Liverpool and elsewhere, 
whose object is to promote this most desirable consummation, 
has already been mentioned in this Journal. The fate of Mr 
Buxton’s motion in July 1823, is also well known; the effects 
of the resolutions which the Government offered in the room of 
his motion, are fresh in the recollection of all, and may be de- 
scribed in a few words. No party was satisfied, hardly even the 
ministers who proposed them, and least of all the planters, to 
please and to screen whom this was contrived, while upon 
the state of the slaves, they could not possibly produce any 
change, directly or remotely, — being a mere repetition of things 
often before stated, both by Parliament and the executive go- 
vernment. But the propositions were agreed to by the aboli- 
tionists in the House of Commons, because the Government 
pledged itself to take the work into its own hands, and to carry 
through such reforms as might be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the design thus countenanced by an unanimous vote of 
the Legislature. 

The London Society has continued its labours since the pe- 
riod of Mr Buxton’s motion, wdth increased activity, and it has 
been powerfully and generally seconded by Societies all over the_ 
the country. Tw’o hundred and twenty of these associations 
have been formed ; a number of publications have been circu- 
lated; and nearly six hundred petitions presented to Parliament, 
in addition to between two and three hundred the Session be- 
fore, all praying for immediate attention to the improvement of 
the condition of the slaves, and their gradual admission to the 
rights and station of free men. 

The principles which the London Society promulgated, as 
the groundwork of its operations, and which all the societies in 
the country have adopted, may certainly be said to have receiv- 
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ed the sanction of the House of Commons. The following is 
the statement of them in the Resolutions passed at the first meet- 
ing, SI St January 182S. As the zeal and unanimity with 
which they have been received throughout the country, indicates 
plainly that they accord with the universal feeling upon the 
subject, it is of importance, in further discussing the question, 
that we should keep them in our view. 

That the individuals composing the present meeting are de^ly 
impressed with the magnitude and number of the evils attached to 
the system of Slavery which prevails in many of the Colonies of 
Great Britain, a system which appears to be opposed to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, as well as repugnant to every dictate of na- 
tural humanit}' and justice. 

That they long indulged a hope, that the great measure of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, for which an act of the Legisla- 
ture was passed in 1807, after a struggle of twenty years, would have 
tended rapidly to the mitigation and gradual extinction of Negro 
bondage in the British Colonies, but that in this hope they have been 
painfully disappointed ; and, after a lapse of sixteen years, they have 
still to deplore the almost undiminished prevalence of the very evils 
which it was one great object of the Abolition to remedy. 

** That under these circumstances they feel themselves called up- 
on, by the most binding considerations of their duty as Christians, by 
their best sympathies as men, and by their solicitude to maintain un- 
impaired the high reputation and the solid prosperity of their coun- 
try, to exert themselves, in their separate and collective capacity, in 
furthering this most important object, and in endeavouring, by all 
prudent and lawful means, to mitigate, and eventually to abolish the 
Slavery existing in our Colonial possessions. ” — Antislavery Report^ 

pp. 2, 8. 

The House of Commons unanimously came to certain reso- 
lutions, which, as far as any practical effect went, may indeed 
well be deemed nugatory, but are material, as affording a sanc- 
tion to the principles laid down by the Society, as asserting the 
expediency of improving the condition of the slaves ; and as re- 
cognising their claims to emancipation as soon as they shall be 
fit for enjoying freedom. 

* 1. '‘That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures 
for meliorating the condition of the Slave Population in his Majes- 
ty’s Colonies. 

* 2. “ That through a determined and persevering but judicious and 
temperate enforcement of such measures, this House looks forward 
to a progressive improvement in the character of the Slave Popula- 
tion, such as may prepare them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges, which are enjoyed by other classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

‘ 3. " That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
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pearpose, '^t the earliest period that may be compatible with the well- 
being of |he Slaves, the safety of the Colonies, and with a fair and 
equitable consideration of (he interests of all parties concerned 
therein. 

< 4. « That these Resolutions, be Iqid before his Majesty. ” * — Anti-> 
slftverj/ Report^ p. 

In these Resolutions the West Indians themselves acquiesced ; 
ipanifestly from the hope that they would postppne to an inde- 
finite period the liberation of the slaves, and prevent that which 
they mainly dread as fatal to the abuses of the system, and cer- 
tain to terminate its oppression, — the interposition of Parlia- 
ment, when the colonial assemblies persist in neglecting their 
duty and violating their promises. 

Soon after the Resolutions were passed, instructions were sent 
to the colonies where the Crown has the power of legislation, 
directing certain restrictions to be imposed upon the powers of 
the masters in punishing their Negroes ; and the reception 
which these instructions met with, is in the recollection of the 
reader. In Demerara, particularly, through the great mis- 
management of the local authorities, who contrived to excite 
groundless alarm in the planters, and equally unfounded hopes 
in the slaves, and to conceal the real nature of the measures a- 
dopted until it was too late, a slight commotion was occasioned 
among the Negroes, of a nature quite unprecedented in such a 
situation, and far more resembling a combination of Euro- 
pean workmen to strike for wages, for time, or other indul- 
gence, than a rebellion of African slaves. It is clearly prov- 
ed, by the account of the planters themselves, and the official 
documents, that violence was no part of the plan pursued 
by those called Insurgents ; that no lives were taken, or even 
threatened by them, until long after the disturbance was at 
its height, and the troops engaged in quelling it; that even 
then only two persons were killed by the Negroes ; that no in- 
jury whatever was offered to property; that they all along a- 
vowed their wish to be, only the obtaining what was understood 
to be granted them by some new law, which the government 
and their masters were supposed to be withholding from them ; 
and that their declared principle was to take no lifb, because 
said they, our pastor has taught us that life is not ours to give ! 
Hundreds of these poor creatures, however, were put to death in 
the field ; and immediately after quiet was restored, many of the 
survivors were torn in pieces by an infliction of the scourge,' 
more merciless than any thing upon record in modem times, 
and in Christian countries. A pious minister of the gospel, 
whose conduct had been marked by the most scrupulous dis* 
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charge of every duty, aiid by a moderation truly wonderful in*' 
a man of ordinary feelings surrounded by the scenes of crttelty 
he had been living in, was seized in his house, dragged to a 
loathsome dungeon, stript of his papers, brought in a moment 
of peace before a court-martial, tried — ^if we must say tried — ■ 
after a fashion, which, unprivileged as we are to speak the 
plain truth, we dare in nowise attempt to describe — condemned 
to death for that which he never did, but which, if he had done* 
it, was not a capital offence — detained in prison when stricken' 
with the most severe malady, until he was relieved from perse~> 
cution by death ! 

The West Indians had now gone too far. They had been' 
perfectly successful in -raising the cry of Negro insurrection ; 
they had turned the consequences of their own resistance' 
and blunders combined, into a plausible topic of alarm, re- 
presenting the disturbance excited by themselves as a rebel- 
lion produced by the efforts made in favour of the Negroes; 
they had but too w'ell calculated on the facility w’ith which, in 
^England, the terror of rebellion spreads, and for a season takes 
men’s reason and almost their senses, from them ; and they en- 
joyed the success which never fails to attend rumours of vio- 
lence, in far distant regions, exaggerated by falsehood and by 
fancy, and ascribed to causes more false and more fanciful 
still, by interested or by ignorant men. But they used nof 
soberly their advantage — and they forgot that it was only for 
the moment. No sooner was the case discussed — no sooner 
was the Missionary’s trial sifted, than one voice of universal 
indignation burst forth, and overpowered all resistance. In 
Parliament and' out of Parliament, among all parties and all 
sects— save only the worst of the High Church Party,* ha- 
bitual enemies of every thing like the rights of freemen, and 
grossly attached to whatever is violent and domineering in the 
exercise of power — one sound was to be heard of unmingled re- 
probation at the act, and sovereign contempt for the reasons 
urged in palliation of what none ventured to defend. That the 
Hemerara planters and authorities were utterly without an ex- 
cuse, was everywhere admitted, and there ’.vas an end for ever 
of. the attempt to resist the friends of the slaves, by spreading 
alarms of rebellion. Even in the House of Commons, the Mi- 
nisters did not venture to oppose the current. After assaying to 


* It is well known, that the infamous portion of the periodical 
press, which this party chiefly patronizes, and which is notoriously 
abandoned to the most disgusting practices of slander and obscenity, 
has been found, and almost alone found, on the side of the slavC'driv-* 
ers, and vehement in calumniating the Missionary. 
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meet the motion of censure on the first night by a direct negative^ 
they were fain to substitute, the next night, the previous ques- 
tion ; and even on this humble ground they could only obtain a 
poor majority of 47 — no less than 1 46 voting against them, includ- 
ing about thirty members who do not usually take part against 
the Government, and seven or eight connected with the^^est 
Indies, but nobly resolved to separate themselves from the guilt 
and the shame incurred by the men of Demerara. 

It is probable, that if the memorable debates upon this 
subject had preceded, instead of following the measures a- 
dopted by way of redeeming the pledge given when Mr 
Buxton’s motion was withdrawn, a very great improvement 
would have been effected in the boldness and consistency of 
the views upon which the Government acted. Certain it is, 
that much disappointment was experienced by all who had 
marked the strong feelings which prevailed in the country, and 
who had weighed the facts of the case sufiiciently to perceive 
how entirely futile were all the attempts to excite alarm for the 
consequences of interfering with the internal policy of the Su- 
gar Colonies. The Order of Council prescribing various re- 
forms for the island of Trinidad, is no doubt calculated to pro- 
duce much good in that settlement. The protection of females 
from the lash, and the prohibition of the whip generally as a 
stimulus to labour, and confining it to cases of punishment not 
inflicted in the field, is of itself a very great improvement. So 
are the regulations touching marriages and manumissions, and 
the admission of Negro evidence. But this order, alas ! extends to 
a fortieth part only of the slave population of the British colonies. 
It is, indeed, the avowed determination of the Government, to 
extend the same system to the other conquered colonies, includ- 
ing in all a population of 220,000 slaves. But there remain no 
less than 600,000 unhappy creatures in the old settlements, to 
whom these reforms cannot be applied. The following obser- 
vations of the Anti-slavery Society, in their last Report, give a 
very just view of this matter, and in a tone of exemplary mode- 
ration. 

* It seems to be the present purpose of his Majesty’s Government 
to proceed with these colonies in the way of recommendation and 
example. The Trinidad Order in Council is to be presented to them 
as a model for their imitation, and the}’ are to be invited to copy ill 
When the Committee, however, look back to the history of the lai^ 
36 years, or even to the transactions of the last 12 months, they find 
it difiicult to indulge a hope that the Assemblies will accede, in any 
efiectual way, to such improvements as th6se ; or that they will con- 
cur in such further measures for the gradual abolition of slavery it- 
self, as his Majesty’s ministers have it in contemplation hereafter to 

O 2 
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atlopt. Indeed it cannot be expected that the colonists should will- 
ingly promote an end which they continue loudly and peremptorily 
to-declare to be absolute ruin to all their interests. And certainly 
the success which they seem to think, though we believe on no just 
ground, has attended their clamours, is not likely to check, but 
rather to encourage, that spirit of resistance which they have mani- 
fested, and which nothing but a fear of incurring the displeasure of 
Parliament, and calling into action its compulsory powers, is likely 
effectually to restrain. 

* What measures his Majesty’s Government will adopt in case 
•of that continued resistance which your Committee anticipate, it re- 
mains to be seen. In the mean time their language implies that they 
mean to wait in the expectation of soon finding in the Assemblies a 
more respectful and complying disposition. 

* The Committee will most sincerely rejoice should this expecta- 
tion be realized. The condemnation, however, of the benevolent 
purposes of Government, continues to be too loud and indignant to 
justify the hope of the early and effectual co-operation of the Colo- 
nial Assemblies. And let it not be forgotten, that the delay thus 
produced, to the length of which there is no express limit, is of 
itself a great evil* Besides the dangers to be apprehended from 
suspense and agitation, the nation contracts additional guilt by the 
unnecessary postponement of those reforms, the moral obligation of 
which has been unequivocally admitted. The delay is also a real 
calamity to the great mass of the slave population. Your Committee 
can discover no good reason for withholding from the Slaves 
in the other islands the same alleviations, at the least, which have 
been granted to those in Trinidad. They can see no good reason, 
for instance, why women should still continue liable to be shamelessly 
exposed and flogged in Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. ; why the driving 
.whip should be still employed there; why marriage should still be 
without any legal sanction in colonies ; why facilities should not 
be given there also to manumissions ; and why the exclusion of the 
^evidence of slaves should continue to be upheld there in all its rigour, 
making it confessedly impossible to give to apparently protecting laws 
their just effect. 

‘ The friends of Colonial Reform are accused of impatience and 
precipitation. They are told that an evil, which is the growth of 
ages, cannot be cured in an hour, and that the termination of slavery, 
in order to be safe, must be very slowly progressive. But admitting 
^is proposition, the duty is so much the more urgent to com* 
^ence the necessary work without delay ; and it has not even been 
pretended that what may be safely done in Trinidad or Berbice, is 
altogether unsafe in St Vincent’s, Barbadoes or Jamaica. ’— 
20 ^ 22 . 

^ Now, this brings us at once to the main question in all these 
discussions. Every one not personally interested in it admits, 
that there must be a chanj^ hi this execrable system. Every one 
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indeed grants that there must be an end of it ; that it can be en- 
dured no longer — ^at least no longer than a due regard to the in- 
terests of the slaves themselves requires it to be continued. All 
are agreed that they must be set free the moment their liberty 
would be an acceptable gift ; and that not a moment must be 
lost in preparing them for receiving it. There is nearly the 
same consent as to the means which must be taken to prepare 
them for it. They must no longer be dealt with as chattels liable 
to be severed from the soil on which they have been born and 
bred ; they must be driven no more with the whip like brute 
beasts; they must be instructed in religion and morals, and 
time must be given them to learn, time to rest as other Chris- 
tians do from their daily labour, time to work for their own 
maintenance and for the acquirement of property ; — the women 
must be treated with the greater delicacy which their sex re- 
quires, and not used as cattle are, without regard to the differ- 
ence of sex ; and all of them must be made capable of giving 
evidence in Courts of Justice, — so as to prevent them from 
being placed as a body without the pale of the law, wherever a 
white man may be pleased to wrong them. 

Upon these things, beyond the circle of the slave owners 
themselves, and a wretched knot of men who have taken up 
their cause as haters of freedom, contemners of human rights, 
and lovers of oppression for its own sake, and because of its 
being established, no dissentient voice is raised ; and the only 
question is, hov) the reforms allowed to be necessary shall 
be effected ? Our opinion is clear, that the local authorities 
should be suffered to make them, — if they will; but, that if 
they persist in delaying and in trifling with the declared 
sense of the Legislature, the tsoork must be done for them. 
If it is not, the Negroes will do the work for themselves, and 
assuredly the bulk of their fellow-subjects will rejoice in its 
being done, how deplorable soever may be the consequences, 
because these will be wholly imputable to the obstinacy of 
the planters, and the feebleness of the Government at home; 
and, painful as is the alternative, it is far better than an in- 
definite continuance of the system. If the Legislature does 
its duty, the occasion for this alternative nee^ls never ar- 
rive. Let the colonies only be convinced that an act of Parlia- 
ment will compel the changes required, and admitted on all 
hands to be at once safe and efi&ciual ; — ^and those changes will 
apeedily be made by the local governments. But even if they 
should not, we verily believe that an act commanding and ordain- 
ing them, if publish^ fairly and immediately, will create over 
the whole British Islands, less commotion l:)y far than the very 
inconsiderable ferment which the worst possible managemcait ex- 
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cited in Demerara. The security, and even the interests of the 
'Whites are by no means overlooked by us in our estimate; but we 
certainly place in the first rank, the security and the interests of 
by far the more numerous class, and the class so grievously injur- 
ed. It happens, too, as is generally the case where the principle is 
clear, that their interests are the same; for nothing short of 
a miracle can save the Whites, if they neglect any longer the 
performance of their promises, and the discharge of their im- 
perative duty. Six-and-thirty yeai's have elapsed since the 
rights of the slaves have occupied the anxious attention of the 
people in this country ; twenty years since the Legislature dis- 
tinctly warned the slave-owners that it was resolved to better 
their condition ; seventeen since the law lifted its voice to com- 
mand that right and justice be done them. Not one step, however, 
has yet been made towards a compliance with these warnings, or 
an obedience to this command. How much longer then, are we 
to wait in the expectation of those infatuated men listening to 
us, changing their habits of proci'astination, which have become 
a second nature, and rousing themselves from that implicit re- 
liance upon our carelessness, or timidity, or insincerity, which 
it must be owned our conduct has been but too well calculated 
to engender ? 

It is not intended upon the present occasion to discuss at 
large this question, momentous in itself undoubtedly, but not 
more momentous than easy of solution. But we may very suc- 
cinctly run over its principal topics, deferring the more extend- 
ed consideration of it to a future opportunity. 

First of all, the right to legislate for the internal concerns of 
the colonies, is beyond a doubt clearly in the mother country. 
Even with respect to the North American colonies, the right 
was never abandoned, except only as to taxation ; and that was 
given up, not as matter of right, but upon the express ground 
that it was inexpedient to exercise it. The 18. Geo. HI. c. 12. 
merely declares that Parliament will not impose duties upon 
the colonies, excepting for the regulation of commerce ; and in 
departing from the exercise of the right of taxing, all other le- 
^lation is distinctly reserved. But we do not merely rely up- 
on this point; the West Indies are upheld by the army and 
navy of England ; they are both defended from foreign attack, 
^d protected from intestine trouble, by the forces of the mother 
country. Those planters who talk so largely of their rights, 
could not hold their property four-and-twenty hours without 
the aid of those forces ; they, iwho deny the right of the parent 
state to protect the Black, subjects from their cruel usage, could 
not exist in the midst of those Blacks, but for the protection of 
b^ arm ; left to themselves, they would suddenly experience a 
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change indeed — the slave and his master would exchange places. 
Ufay, without abandoning them to the Negroes, were the Legis- 
lature only to withhold the application of that force, which alone 
•enables them to keep possession of our markets with their pro- 
.duce,. the great staple of the Islands must cease to be cultivat- 
•ad, nr only continue to be grown in such a prc^ortion as would 
wholly change the face of West Indian agriculture. They 
state themselves, that the people of this country contri- 
bute to allow th^m * what is little, if at all, short of a gratui- 
tous bounty of six shillings per hundred weight, ’ * upon their 
sugar ; and equal to a million and a half is paid by the coun- 
try, that the West Indian Negroes may be driven to make dear 
sugar, rather than the free subjects of the East India Com- 
pany should make cheap sugar for the consumption of the 
English market. It is not very wise in the West Indians to 
forget that every man in England pays a penny a pound for 
the sugar he consumes, as a tax to perpetuate the slave sys- 
tem ; it is not very prudent to contrive that this shall be a kind 
of blood- money— oi torture-pence^ as it were — a tribute levied 
upon the inhabitants of the mother country for the puipose of 
enabling those of the colonies to maltreat their fellow- subjects 
with impunity. But, at all events, they cannot deny our right 
to interfere, and prevent the money which we so pay from be- 
^ng thus employed, contrary to the intention of the donors, 
whose purpose is to protect the Whites from commercial loss, 
not to perpetuate their tyranny over the Blacks. 

If the West Indians have not the right, it is equally manifest 
that they have not the power, to resist the control of the mo- 
ther country. Threats of separating have often been used, and 
.never, we presume, very seriously. In truth, they could not 
be carried into execution. Were England to withdraw her 
forces, and suffer the colonists to take their own course^ 
.where could they look for protection? To America alone. 
But why should America, overburthened with slaves already, add 
night or nine hundred thousand to her population, and without 
an object? Fpr unhappily the possession of the ^loridas gives 
her quite a sufficient command of our West India trade during 
war, without taking our islands. As for absolute indepen- 
dence, we presume it never can be dreamt of. It could only 
inean the erection of a Negro state in each of the islands. 

But as a rebellion of the Whites is little calculated to excite 
alarm, the \Vest Indians menace us with Negro insurrection. 

* Letter of the Agent for Jamaica.— -11th March 1824— in Jamaj- 
jca Gazette, 1st May 1824* 
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KofVy AB/ thing titdife cbitntricai t&Ah this fear, nev^r surely 
‘ifras hivented to deliklA thougbtl^ diet). T!he rlulcs of Negro 
i^bdllion bave idwa^ b6en eXAggerati^j = as wa have 

frequently had nccasiota to shOar ; but nnqttestionably such riskis 
'do oxist, khd ate Aio^ fit to be Considered wh^ we are sur- 
veying meesttres dT which the Oatural tendenev i!s io promote 
' discontent athong the slaves, and to ciceite in tnem vague and 
undefined expectations Of change. But how can imy ef- 
fect be produced by measures of a plain tmd itoteOigible de- 
acription, manifestly calculated to better their condition, with- 
out in the least weakmiing the authc^ity of their masters ? 
Suppose, for example, that a law were passed in England, an- 
nexing the slaves to Ihe soil (a law which the Abolitionists an- 
nounced their expectation of seeing adopted in all the colonies 
as soon as the traffic ceased), wim a provision, making their 
testimony admissible in all courts of justice, and giving them a 
'day in the week to themselves,— does any man really believe that 
the promulgation of this would excite a single slave to rise ? 
Is that the natural tendency of the intelligence which would 
thus be conveyed to the slaves ? Upon being told that the 
Parliament had so far favoured them, and would continue to 
better their condition according as they behaved peaceably, but 
would also persist in supporting the lawful authority of their mas- 
ters until they should acquire money enough to purchase their 
liberty one by one, who is fanciful enough to expect rebellion 
from men that have been so patient under the most cruel treat- 
ment ? Is ihe Negro so unlike all other human beings, that, 
having so long borne with resignation the uttermost inflictions 
of cruelty, he should find the first approaches of kindness into- 
l^able? But, in truth, there is little of sincerity in these ar- 
wmnentB. They are used by persons who have no fear of any 
wterferenCe on behalf of the Negroes producing the least con- 
^sicm or excitement among them. Their own conduct une- 
ifaivocally proves, that they deem the risk of insurrection a most 
!:HMnote one indeed, and not at all to be augmented by any dis- 
cussions in Parliament of Wes|; Indian affitirs. They them- 
a^lves are always the first to publish such debates in all their 
detiuls, and in every way, written and oral, by which they can 
r^ich the slaves ; and many topics of the most inflammatory 
nature, and the most likely to create a sensation among these 
pnfiDrtunate beings, are to be found broached for the first time, 
-Or even alone, by the West Indians in the midst of the planta- 
-tlens. If, indeed, any line of conduct can shake the peace of 
ab^ciety in these settlements, it must be the extreme violence of 
the planters, and, above all, of the colonial assemt^ies, in their 
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controversies widi the mother country respecting the state of 
the slaves. From thence some danger of insurrection may truly 
be descried. But if such apprehensions are well founded, the 
West Indians have themselves to blame for putting the peace 
of their settlements in jeopardy ; if they are groundless, surely 
yte may infer that all other alarms are infinitely more so. 

* It will be recollected, ” say the Committee of the A.nti-slavery 
Society, ** that last year, when the question of Slavery was first agi> 
tated in Parliament, its agitation was strongly objected to by the 
yi^'est Indians, both at home and abroad, on the ground of this ap- 
prehended danger. And yet so little were the Colonists themselves 
a^eted by the consideration, that their own newspapers, over the 
conduct of which they possess a complete contrnul, have ever since 
been filled with the most violent declamations on the subject. Those 
very discussions, which, when they took place in this country, were 
denounced as sure to produce the most disastrous results in the West 
Indies, have been uniformly republished and circulated in the news- 
papers of the different Colonies, although these are the only sources 
of intelligence which commonly meet the eye even of the, V^ite po- 
pulation, or to which the other classes, whether free or Slaves, who 
can read, have access. Nay, the instructions of Earl Bathurst him- 
self, which embodied the proposed reforms of the Slave system, al- 
most in the form of a Mandate from hi^ Majesty, were published at 
length in the Colonial Journals, accompanied by acrimonious and in- 
flammatory comments, and, in some cases, by an avowal, on the part, 
of the Planters, of a determination to resist to the utmost the be- 
nevolent intentions of the King and the Parliament towards their 
Slaves ! And these various inflammatory publications took place in 
the West Indies long before the specific nature of Lord Bqthurst’s 
instructions was known either to your Committee or to the British 
public, to whom they were first communicated through the medium 
of the Colonial prefs. It is surely too much, then, for the West In- 
dians,. under such circumstances, to object to the public discussion 
of Slavery in England, as pregnant with danger to the peace of the 
Colonies. For if there was any ground for the apprehensions of dan- 
ger which they, profess to entertain, it is too obvious a conclusion to 
have been overlooked by them, that that danger was immeasurably 
enhanced by transferring the same discussion, only conducted in n 
far more vehement and inflammatory style, to the very region and 
atmosphere of Slavery. The mischief in question also, if mischief 
there were, was in this case incurred without any rational object. In 
this country public discussion is necessary ; for how otherwise is 
the public attention to be engaged, or the expression of the national 
aentiment to be called forth ? How are even the Ministers of the 
drown themselves to be enabled to pursue their own liberal views on 
ibis great subject, ~be8et as they are by tlie solicitations and remon- 
•tcances of Colonial Proprietors and their, adherents, powerful iqi 
Parliamentary influence, and acting with concert and perseverance. 
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..—if the friends of reformation are to be silent, and to depend on the 
moral strength of their case alone, unaided by the public voice ? 
This less obtrusive course had been pursued for many years prior to 
the formation of this Society ; and what was the result ? What was 
done for the unfortunate Slaves, subsequently to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, in any of the Colonies, even in those in which the whole 
legislative power rested with the Crown ? Shall we then pronounce 
public discussion in this country to be unnecessary ? 

* In the Colonies, however, no similar necessity for public discus* 
sion, through the medium of the press, can be alleged to exist. 
There no difference of opinion appears to be entertained on this sub- 
ject ; none at least dares to show itself. The Planters resident in 
the Colonies seem all agreed that Slavery ought to be maintained for 
ever. To agitate the question there is, therefore, most needlessly 
and gratuitously to provoke the evil they affect to dread. At least, 
while they thus act, they ought not to tell us, at the same moment, 
that, by agitating the subject at the distance of four or five thousand 
miles, we are exciting insurrection, conflagration, and massacre. 
Anti-davery Report, pp. 10, 11, 12. 

We profess our inability to discover any means of answering 
this argument, the cogency of which seems at once to dispose 
of the objections from alarm raised against the interference of 
the Legislature with colonial affairs. There remains then only 
one argument to combat — that which is derived from the diffi- 
culty of carrying into execution, in the colonies, laws enacted in 
the mother country. The existence of this difficulty we are far 
from denying, especially if no change shall be made in the ap- 
pointments and in the situation of the colonial functionaries. 
If Governors and Judges are still to be chosen among the body 
of the planters, and if they are to be paid in part by the assem- 
blies which represent the planters, any law restraining the mis- 
conduct of the Whites upon plantations will doubtless be feebly 
executed, whether passed in England or in the West Indies. 
But it is incredible that such a distribution of patronage should 
any longer be persisted in, or such a mode of paying the offi- 
cers of state and justice be still resorted to, as must needs make ■ 
them dependent on the very men whose proceedings it is the 
principal duty of their office to watch and to control. No rear 
son whatever can be assigned against laying it down as an abso- 
lute rule from henceforward, that all offices of any importance 
shall be filled by persons wholly unconnected with the West 
Indies ; and no good reason can be given for not removing all 
who are connected with the islands from offices holden during 
pleasure. No topic can be listened to in this question which 
merely relates to individual hardship and inconvenience, or to 
the o&ace that may be taken by the West Indians. The st^ 
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is necessary if we intend that any reforms shall be effected in 
the treatment of the slaves, and any progress made in bettering 
their condition so as to fit them for freedom ; and if such a 
change is made, it will create the means of exercising laws pass- 
ed for attaining those objects, whether the lawgivers are in the 
colony or the mother country. The argument which we are 
now grappling with was constantly urged against the abolition 
of the. slave trade. You may enact laws for abolishing so ne- 
cessary a commerce, it was said, but they will remain a dead let- 
ter ; no person will be found to execute them. And this might 
have proved true, had the enforcement of the abolition been 
committed to West Indian courts and jurors; but the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, who are wholly independent of the colonial 
assemblies, were charged with administering the new laws ; and 
they have done so with sufiicient strictness to eradicate the traf- 
fic, according to the admission, or rather the strenuous conten- 
tion, of the planters themselves. 

For these reasons, we conceive that the course which the 
Government should take lies clear and straight before them. 
In the conquered colonies they can enforce the requisite changes 
by orders in council. In the others they may wait until Parlia- 
ment meets ; and should no decisive measures be adopted by 
the local authorities, bills ought at once to be brought in, pre- 
scribing those changes which all but the interested parties a- 
gree in deeming necessary. But in either case, the colonial ap- 
pointments should be revised, disinterested and unprejudiced 
persons substituted for those who are biassed by West Indian 
connexions, — and salaries allotted to all, independent of the 
votes which may be passed by the colonial assemblies. 

But we confess that the experience of the past gives no small 
reason to fear lest the Government should again show a luke- 
warm zeal in the cause, on which the country has but one feel- 
ing and one voice, or should yield once more to the clamours 
raised and the alarms excited by the West Indian Body. It is 
in the recollection of every reader how long the slave trade was 
suffered to exist after the unanimous judgment of the people, 
nay, of mankind, had condemned it, and all but the time-serv- 
ing Parliament, who habitually studied the wishes of the Mini- 
sters, cried aloud for its destruction. It is impossible to tell 
how much longer this infamy might still have been attached to 
the name of England, had not a Ministry, really zealous in the 
cause of humanity and justice, resolved to face the clamours of 
an interested party, and manfully do their duty, — when it was 
.found so easy that all men wondered how it had been delay<^* 
^.We have a dismal foreboding that the measures .necessary fbr 
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the mitigation and extinction of slavery are fated to undeigo 
the same lingering process with the abolition of the traffic. 
'We shalh ii^ all probability, hear again, as we did last Session, 
of the evil being old and inveterate — of the prejudices we have 
to contend with being long established and deeply rooted><-H)f 
the necessity of making allowances for the colonial assemblies, 
and converting them, by good treatment, to more liberal views. 
In other words, yielding implicit deference, for an indefinite 
time, to their interested views, for the purpose of making them, 
at a period infinitely remote, adopt our views against their own 
interest. To all such arguments the most triumphant answer 
was given by Mr Stephen, at the General Meeting of the So-» 
ciety. When, surrounded by so many veterans in the sacred 
warfare, now for nearly forty years waged against slavery— by 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and W. Smith — he produced the 
records of former reliance placed upon these assemblies in vain- 
former applications zealously urged to them by their friends as 
well as their opponents, in vain — former instructions from the 
crown itself, backed by the authority of Parliament, all addressed 
to them in vain ! It is not exhibiting a very seemly spectacle to 
show the Legislature again and again deceived by the same par- 
ties, in nearly the same terms. It is still less becoming, if we shall 
aec reason to suspect that the deception, being too gross to suc- 
ceed by itself, the Legislature wilfully shut.their eyes, and suf- 
fer themselves to be deluded and mocked. Now, we conceive 
that nothing can tend more to prevent this delusion from being 
.again practised with success, than distinctly to show how it was 
;tried before, and with what result ; or if the Legislature were 
disposed to be deluded, this open exhibition might make the 
connivance too glaring to be attempted. 

On the 14th December 1796, the W^est India Committee, a 
body composed of the most eminent colonial proprietors resi- 
dent in England, instructed Mr C. Ellis, one of their number, 
we believe their Chairman, to move an address to the Crown, 
of which they had previously approved, and which, being sup- 
ported by their whole weight in the House of Commons, was 
carried unanimously in April 1797. Its object was to provide a 
substitute for the abolition, and to keep the control of that 
t^estion in the hands of tiie Colonial Assemblies — For the 
reader needs hardly be reminded, that exactly the same oppo- 
sition was made to any interference of the Legislature with the 
African Slave Trade, as is now attempted to its meddling with 
the condition of the West Indian population. The Address 
.prayed, ‘ tiiat his Majesty would graciously recommend to the 
* Govenioi:^, Councils, and Assemblies of the West India 
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* Islands^ measures such as should regulate and control the 
importation of Slaves from Africa ; and by obviating the 
** causes which had hitherto impeded the natural increase of 
Negroes already in the islands, should render that trade less 
<< necessary, and ultimately lead to its termination ; and fur- 
“ ther, with a view to the same ^ect, the adoption of every mea- 
“ sure which might conduce to the mural and religious improve- 
*^mentqftheNegroeSt and promote their hetppiness^ by securing 
** to them the certain^ immediate^ and active protection of the 
law. ” * Circular instructions, founded on this Address, and 
communicating it, were immediately despatched by the Duke 
(pf Portland, then Secretary of State, to all the West Indian 
Governments, and they were urged to give' the subject their 
early and particular attention. The Committee added their 
own private instances to those of the Crown and the House of 
Commons, and they happily disclosed their real motives in a 
manner extremely fair and intelligible, as. a somewhat unex- 
pected production of the correspondence, we believe, by a sin- 
gular official oversight afterwards showed. But we must let 
Mr Stephen himself tell this interesting story. 

* The West India Committee did not trust to the Royal and Par- 
liamentary influence alone. They added, what was likely to be of 
greater efficacy, confidential earnest solicitations from the members 
of that body, and from the colonial agents in this country, to the 
leading proprietors resident in the different islands, imploring them, 
for the sake of the slave trade, for the preservation of which they 
were ail then earnestly struggling, and which they deemed essential 
to the very existence of the sugar colonies, to comply with the re- 
commendations of the Crown. The better to impress this powerful 
consideration, the secret deliberations of the Committee, and the 
motives on which Mr Ellis had been requested, as its organ, to move 
the address in Parliament, were confidentially disclosed ; and as the 
correspondence was afterwards brought to light and printed by 
authority of Parliament, (a discovery not I presume at ail foreseen 
by the writers), I am enabled to read to you from these Parliamen- 
tary documents some of the arguments that were used. 

‘ The Report of the Sub-committee contained the following rea- 
<aons for the measure it recommended. 

* 1st, That the repeated discussion of the abolition of the slave 
trade in Parliament may produce consequences of the utmost dan- 
ger to the colonies ; and that if an act for this purpose should ever 
pass the British Parliament, it naill be fatal to them f 

‘ 9d, That the question of abolition will continue to be agitated 
year afler year, and as oflen as the forms of the House permit ; and 
that neither the House of Commons nor the country in general will 
suffer it to rest, till some steps have been taken wlik-h may tifiuril 
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of their most jsealott» Advocates tell. Shr W, Yowig* Secretmr^r 
of the West IndUia (Qommittee in 1797, was governor of To-r 
bago in 1811 — ^md ho thus speaks, in a Repmrt to Barliaoieiit^ 
iqmn the state of die slaves. ^ 

. * I think the slsv^ have bylaw no proteetioo* fn-this, and I 
doqbt not in every other island, there are laws for dto.protectiao o£ 
slaves, and good ones ; but circum^nces in the administration of 
this law render it a dead letter. When the intervention of the 
law is most required, it will have the least effect ; as in cases wherq 
a vindictive and cruel master has dared to commit the most atrocionq 
cruelties, even to murder his slave, no free person being present to 
witness the act. There appears to me a radical defect in the admi-* 
nistration of justice throughout the West Indies, in whatever casq 
tire wrongs done to a slave are under consideration ; or rather, that 
justice cannot in truth be administered, controlled as it is by a law 
of evidence, which covers the most guilty European with impunity ; 
provided that, when having a criminal intent, be is cautious not to 
commit the criine in the presence of a free witness. 

* On sm.ail plantations there is but one free person, the resident 
manager, and no slave can appear against him. In the back yard 
of a job^r of a small gang for hire, in the workshops or outbuild*, 
ings. of each artisan or petty tradesman, and within every house, the 
greatest cruelties may be exercised on a slave voithout a possibility^ 
of conviction. I should consider it (be adds) as inconsistent with 
the respect and deference I betu* to the sagacity and wisdom of the 
august body for whose use this Rpport is framed, to idly enlarge it 
with the enumeration of humane laws for the protection of slaves ; 
all rendered nugatory by the conditions of evidence required in their 
administration. ’ Ilnd. pp. 58, 59. 

And'su'ill is the case now, as well as in 1811 — and in the 
other sugar colonies, as well as Barbadoes, with no change de- 
serving of notice. Such, too, it is intended by the West In- 
dians that it shall continue to be ! For the ministers have an- 
nounced tiieir refusal to agree in the recommendation to admit 
the evidence of slaves against free persons — that is, to allow 
the court the power of nearing it, and reserve to them the 
estimate of the weight which it should have. Mr Stephens’s 
invective against this monstrous inconsistency in those who 
condemned the Missionary upon slave evidence, is highly elo- 
quent ; but not more eloquent than soundly argumentative. 

* The evidence of slaves* is sufficient, it seems, to convict a preach- 
er of the Gospel !— It is sufficient to condemn him to death ; although 
the slaves who give the evidence are swearing for their own lives 

is sufficient to give currency and judicial credit to the most palpable, 
and monstrous and inconsistent fables that ever were invented in ro- 
mance— It is sufficient to prove thata pious self-devoted minister of 
the Gospel of Peace, is an instigator of sedition, rebellion, and blood- 
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tiled— It is suflBlcient to prove that a man iHio is sinking into his 
grave under the influence of a pulmonary complaint — who has a help* 
less wife on the spot with him — ^who in all probability has not many 
weeks to live, is desirous of being the leader in a bloody and despe* 
rate contest of bands of insurgent slaves, in order that he may be 
made their empermr, and reign over them in the swamps and woods 
of the Guiana continent! The evidence of slaves, Sir, is sufficient 
far aU this! though they themselves are avowedly guilty of the 
crime they impute-, and give their testimony under an extreme influ* 
ence of terror that would disqualify the most respectable of our 
countrymen from being heard as a wilnesss in any court of this 
country. Their evidence may be safely received and relied upon a* 
gainst a prisoner, when a whole infuriated community is clamorous 
for his destruction ; but is too dangerous to be heard in any case 
before a jury of White men, all whose prepossessions, and all whose 
sympathies, are adverse to the prosecutor and the witness, and fa* 
vourable to the party accused ! The same colonists, it seems, still 
inexorably oppose the reception of such witnesses, however credible 
and however unimpeachable on every ground but the colour of their 
skins, when necessary to enforce the laws against the oppressors of 
their unfortunate class. Neither the assemblies nor their partisans 
here, it seems, will consent in that respect to change a rule which 
their more zealous champions themselves have condemned as an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the protection of the slaves, and the course 
of public justice. * Ibid, pp. 59, 60. 

After all this experience^ of the Assemblies and their advo- 
cates, surely we may be allowed now to ask, widi the same elo- 
quent defender of the oppressed African, Is it intemperate — ^is it 
unreasonable — is it precipitate not to be content with new refe- 
rence to those same Assemblies — not passively to rely again on the 
same experiment, thus repeatedly tried, thus uniformly found to 
be fruitless? * Our enemies, ’ says he, * affect to blame us for 

* not leaving the case in the hands of Government, and patient- 

* ly expecting the result of its new solicitations ; and even to 

* ascribe to this cause the intemperate conduct of the Colonies. 

* But was not the case left in the hands of Government, and 

* had not its influence with the Assemblies full scope, without 

* any interruption from us, from 1797 till the spring of the last 

* year ? If a term of twenty-six years was not long enough for 

* patient acquiescence on our part, how long were we expected 
^ to wait before we raised our voice against this great national 

* iniquity, and invoked the moral and religious feelings of the 

* British people to aid us in a call for reformation ? * 

As often as a clamour shall be raised against the enemies of sla- 
very for impatience ; as often as they shall be desired to look for 
reformation towards the colonies ; as often as an indifierent Go- 
VOL. XLI. NO. 81. P 
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vernmenl shall affect to confide in the Assemblies^ and an easy 
Parliament to repose upon the vigilance of such Government* we 
only desire to hold up the Atldress of 1797* the Circular In- 
structions, and the Suggestions of the Committee j and simply 
demanding* what has since been done in the West Indies* and 
answering that question by the Resolutions passed in 182S* which 
demonstrate that nothing had been done, and* strange to tell* 
ttho demonstrate* that because nothing had been done* Parlia- 
ment rene,wed its confidence in the efficacious support of those 
who stood convicted of the non-feasance, we shall at least ex- 
pect to be pardoned for repudiating all share in this confiding 
spirit, — if we may not also reckon upon the retrospect making a 
renewal of that trust impossible, consistently with a regard for the 
decorum usually expected in a grave and deliberative assembly. 

Tliese sentiments, w e rejoice to think, are common to us with 
the great body of our fellow-citizens. The meeting held upon 
the subject of Negro-slavery, at which Mr Stephen delivered 
the admirable speech we have been citing, w’as almost unexam- 
pled for the numbers, the respectability, and the fervent but 
rational enthusiasm of those who composed it. The friend of 
liberty and of human improvement may dwell with pure delight 
upon the whole proceedings of that dray. An' accurate Report 
of them is contained in one of the Tracts now before us ; and 
we cannot too earnestly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. They who seek, merely as critics, for gratification, 
will find themseves amply rew'arded. It contains, among many 
speeches of first-rate merit, from Members of both Houses of 
Parliament and other's, one display of eloquence so signal for 
rare and m^itured excellence, that the most practised orators 
may well admire how it should have come from one who then* 
for the first time, addressed a public assembly. We allude to 
Mr T. B. Macaulay, the son of one whose name ranks among 
the very foremost, for knowledge, talents, and intt^ritj', in the 
lists of eminent men, called forth by the great African cause. 
He fortunately witnessed this most successful entrance into ac- 
tive life ; and Mr Wilberforce justly and feelingly observed, re- 
ferring to the attack upon Mr M. by those who purvey slander 
for the slave-drivers and High-churcbmen, that he doubtless 

* would willingly bear with all the bate; fiilsfdioods*-ull the vile 

* calumnies, all the detestable artifices which have been aimed a- 
gainst him, to render him, like another Mr Smith, the martyr 

‘ and victim of our cause — aye, and ten times more* for the gra- 

* tification he has this day enjoyed* in hearing one so dear to him 
^ plead such a cause in sucl^ a BEUinner. ' It is* indeed, mostr 
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consolatory to see the place of those who have left, * or are 
leaving the scene, filled by new candidates for the noble and 
unalloyed fame won in fighting the sacred battle of humanity. 
The great debate in Parliament upon the Missionary question, ' 
produced an invaluable acquisition to this great cause. Mr J. 
Williams, for the first time, bore a part in it; and delivered .a 
speech which might fill vetefans with envy, and beginners with 
despair. . But the proceedings upon that remarkable occasion 
are in eveiy one’s hands, and we have not room for any longer 
critical digression, how tempting soever the occasion. 

The fixed determination in the minds of the classes whose 
opinion justly commands the greatest respect, the middle classes 
of the people, to have Negro-slavery instantly mitigated, and 
gradually abolished, was indicated at the meeting in a manner 
not easily mistaken. It spoke the sense of all the societies scat- 
tered over the country. Let the enemies of slavery, then, per- 
severe. They w'ho administer Government, though in their 
hearts convinced and aware of the result, may, for a season, 
be afraid of countenancing them, because they dread the con- 
sequences of the clamour which would be raised by the Colo- 
nial party, were any sinister event to happen while they were 
promoting a change of system. But if the public voice is con- 
stantly exerted, they will be compelled to yield in this as in so 
many other instances ; and, by the same ruling principle, the 
dread of having their authority shaken. They who have obli- 
ged those ministers to abandon taxes by the score, and places 
by the hundred — nay, to give up their most fixed principles of 
mercantile policy, and even to begin the frightful work of judi- 
cial reform — seemed, but a few years ago, to have a far 'more 
desperate work in hand, than the abolitionists who, after many 
a triumph, have now only their crowning victory to win. It 
must be theirs, if they persevere in deserving it, by their firm- 
ness and by their temperance ; above all, by their vigilance in 
suffering no opportunities to escape unimproved ; and their ra- 

* Among those whose loss of late the cause has most seriously to 
lament, Mr Harrison ip principally to be commemorated. He had 
gratuitously and most ab]y filled the laborious ofiSce of secretary to 
the African Institution during a period of twelve years. By prin- 
ciple a determined enemy of all undue power, and firmly attach- 
ed to whatever afforded the prospect of elevating the character and 
Improving the ‘condition of those whom bad institutions have degrad- 
ed, he had devoted his time, ever since he retired from professional 
pursuits, to the business of that Society, and others of a philanthro- 
pic nature. His loss will, indeed, not easily be repaired. 

P 2 
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tional jealousy in refusing, whether to governments at home dr 
governments abroMi, a confidence so often abnsed. * 


Art. XI. Statement in regard to the Pauperism of Glasgow^ 

from the Experience of the last eight Years. By Thomas 
. Chalmers, D* D. Minister of St Johns, Glas^w. 1833. 

^^iiE public has been so long accustomed to hear the praises 
of the system by which the people of Scotland manage 
their jx>or, that we are apt to regard it as approaching nearfy 
to perfection ; and to hold out the imitation of its peculiarities 
as sulRcient to secure all the advantages of a legal provision 
without any of its evils. There is enough in the principles, ami 
in the former atlministration, of our law, to justify a reason- 
able portion of this eulogy. But if it is supposed that we need 
be under no apprehension about the increase of poors-rates ; 
and that we are completely free from that terrible scourge 
which is undermining the morality, and wasting the resour- 
ces, of England, we must say that there never was a more pal- 
pable or more dangerous error ; and there is at last a sufficient 
body of facts ascertained to make it evident, that the preva- 
lence of such an opinion can only be ascribed to that ordinary 
delusion, by which people, who have been long usetl to com- 
mend a system, repose under their general admiration of it, 
and will not disturb themselves by inquiring how it actually 
works. If the Scottish law has not been able to prevent the 
progressive increase of pauperism, this is the strongest possible 
demonstration of the inadequacy of any scheme, 'which admits 
ef a comptdsorp provision for the poor^ to do so ; because, though 
there be certainly some, there are not many, regulations, bj' 
which the evils of this mode of provision can be guarded a- 
gainst, with which the law of Scotland has not been fenced. 
Neither was there ever a time at which an examination of the 

* We purpose, in our next Number, to enter upon the examina- 
. tion of Mr Stephen’s great work upon Slavery, as it exists in the Co* 
tonies. It may, with truth, be said, that no man, without reading 
that book, can form an adequate idea of the state of the Negro bonds* 
men, in law or in practice — or a just estimate of the sacrifices which 
it would be fitting to make, and the risks which it would be justifiable 
to encounter, for the sake of terminating so intolerable an evil. The 
silence of the other party, inflexibly maintained with respect to this 
decisive exposition of the subject, most eloquently proves their sense 
of its importance^ and their inability to answer it. 
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practical tendency and Deration of our policy was more ne- 
cessary than at present; for Scotland, if she has not already 

f iassed, is certainly fast approaching, a crisis with her poor- 
aws; and there are a few important facts on which miscon- 
ception seems to prevail even among those who might be sup- 
posed to be best acquainted with all the details of the subject. 

It is not necessary, in order to form a sound opinion re- 
specting the present condition and future prospects of our 
pauperism, to encumber ourselves by various questions which 
have been raised respecting the true mode, of preventing or re- 
lieving poverty. There is one principle, however, which we 
wish it to be understood that we always assume. This is, that 
a compulsory provision for the poor, as a regular and established 
measure, is not only pernicious, but has a direct and necessary 
tendency to increase the very evil which it is meant to cure. 
There are still, we believe, some few by whom this proposition 
is denied. But there is perhaps.no practical truth supported 
by so unequivocal a course of general experience, or confirm- 
e<l, on the whole, by so general an assent. 

It has been suggested, however, by some of those who 
concede the general principle, that however sound it may 
be in ordinary cases, an exception arises to it on occasions 
of extensive and sudden ^istress, created by the vicissitudes 
of manufactures or of climate. It is admitted that every 
person, even in the lowest ranks, ought to be trained, and 
might easily be so, to provide, during the season of his prospe- 
rity, for those privations to which he knows that he is exposed 
in the ordinary course of human affaps. But it has been 
thought, that where great numbers of people are attracted, by 
the demands of a hi^ly commercial or manufacturing nation, 
into particular lines of life, for which they are fitted to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and the d^nand for their labour is sud- 
denly stopt by circumstances over which they had.no control, 
— such as a war, or a change of the law, — it would be unjust 
and inexpedient to leave sucn persons in a state of destitution ; 
and that if this were to be done, the result might sometimes be, 
either that the public peace would be disturbed, or that these 
unfortunate victims must reduce their scale of comforts so low, 
that though they might live and propagate, their moral habits 
must become degraded ; and the State, by withholding a tem- 
porary supply, be clogged,' for generations, with a beggarly and 
overgrown population. 

There are the strongest grounds for doubting if any relaxa- 
tion of the general rule ought to be permitted even in these 
extreme cases, let them be pushed as far as tliey may ; be- 
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cause, of all the contingenciea that ought to be constantly in 
the view of a manufacturing population, the sudilen changes to 
which manufactures are subject seem to be the most obvious, 
and those against which there is therefore the smallest apology 
for not guarding. But, in order to narrow the debateable 
ground as much as possible, and to get some point on which 
we may safely rest, let it be admitted, that these are casualties 
for which the law ought to provide. It does not follow from 
this, that the mode of provision must be by the establishment of 
a poor-rate, as an ordinary part of our ptiblic institutions. It may 
be right that the public should be taxed in order to avert a pe- 
culiar public calamity ; but surely this remedy ought never to 
be lightly applied ; and it is difficult to see why a law should not 
be made on this, as on similar occasions, for the precise case when 
it occurs, and under all the qualifications which shall be approv- 
ed of by the Legislature for the time. Such an interference 
would not take place rashly ; — it would be guarded by right 
conditions ; — it would not continue too long ; and, above all, 
by its requiring the positive sanction of the Legislature, the 
relief that was affiwded would be marked to those who were to 
receive it, as an extraordinary and precarious measure. There 
are many examples of this having been done in the course of 
our legislative humanity. 

But when, instead of this, the raising of funds by compul- 
sion, for the relief of mere common poverty, is made a part of 
the ordinary lavcy the results are not now a matter of specula- 
tion, but of certainty ; and though they have been explained a 
thousand times, there are people to whom they require to be 
explained again. 

Is/, People become systematically trained to expect relief as 
a matter of right, as soon as they are qualified by penury to 
claim it; and the connection which Nature has established be- 
tween economy and independence, and between improvidence 
and want, is, in their minds, impaired, or altogether destroyed. 
^dlyy The neighbours and kindred of the poor, seeing that 
there is a public fountain of what is called Charity, from which 
every pauper may draw, abstain from relieving them ; and all 
those private sympathies are chilled by which penury might 
otherwise be secretly and honourably aided. 3d/y, The conse- 
quence of this is, not merely that a preparation is artificially 
made for increasing the numbers of the poor, but that, they 
are much less comfortably relievctl ; and that the moral chsi- 
racter of the whole of the lower populatioii is injured. Jn 
their prosperity they are made profuse; in their adversity, iy- 
$t9ad of falling into the arms of relations and friends, they fnid 
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themselves deserted ; and, in place of asking relief from that 
genuine mercy which blesseth both the giver and the receiver, 
they demand it with defying and ungrateful hardness, as their 
le^al due. Though it be by much the smallest of the 

evils which mark such a scene, still it is an evil of no inconsi^ 
derable magnitude, that this deviation from the natural system 
is attended with prodigious and unnecessary expense; — not 
merely the expense of what is strictly requisite for the poor, 
but of all that waste and misapplication, which is sure to 
attend the distribution of public funds, by a great number of 
individuals acting without concert, regulation, or responsibility, 
ft has been said, that the poor, even of England, might ^ 
maintained for two millions Sterling a year ; but it is certain 
that they have sometimes cost above four times that amount. 

Of all these, however, the great and radical evil consists in the 
constant tendency, of thel^td system, not merely to increase the 
numbers of the poor, but to deteriorate their condition. No sta- 
tistical table could be so useful as one that would show how' regu- 
larly and steadily this class of persons, and the rates which sup- 
port them, have augmented, wherever the practice of relieving 
them by law has been resorted to. There are many instances in 
which the spreading of the evil has been checked for a while, 
by the temporary zeal of those who were alarmed by its pro- 
gress ; but the general truth is unquestionable, that wherever 
the system of a compulsory maintenance has not been altoge- 
ther abandoned, its advance, in the form of multiplying pau- 
pers, and of aggravating pauperism, is as certain, and almost 
as overwhelming, as the flowing of the tide. It is a thing, in 
short, that is only to be regulated by being utterly put down, — 
and thus banished from the list of those resources which the 
poor or ilieir administrators can be allowed habitually to con- 
template. 

It has been -supposed, however, lliat there is no ground for 
any alarm upon this account in Scotland, because we are pro- 
tected by various checks, of which our Southern neighbours have 
not had the benefit; and because, under the hereditary operation 
of these, the natural repugnance of ail uncorrupted people to 
apply for public charity, has been maintained undiminished 
among our populaticm. There is happily a great deal of truth 
in this, but unfortunately a very great deal of exaggeration. 
In order to distinguish these, it is necessary to look at the me- 
chanism of our system, and at the results which it has actually 
produced. 

Some light was thrown upon these subjects, a few years ago, 
W/ two Reports which were drawn up by the General As- 
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scmbly of our National Church,- and presented to Parlia- 
ment. One of these was in the year 1818, tlie other in 
the year following. It is to be lamented that neither of these 
contains infbrmadon, either so precise or so full, in the details, 
as might have been expected from tlie quarter they came 
from. The clergy are the persons who are principally ver^ 
^nt in the pr{u:ticm administration of the poor-law ; and the 
Statistical Account of Scotland is a meritorious monument of 
their intelligence and accuracy on such subjects. Yet the Re- 
port drawn up by a Committee, and approved of by the As- 
sembly of 1818, though it contains a great deal of correct and 
valuable preliminary observation, is, in its details, one of the 
most defective and inaccurate documents that was perhaps ever 
presented to Parliament. Its blunders, indeed, were so nu- 
merous, and in many instances so ludicrous, that it was avow- 
edly for the sake of removing the ridicule which they brought 
upon its authors, that the Report of 1 8 1 9 was got up. The 
Committee by whom this last statement was prepared claim no 
merit, except from the circumstance that they ‘ have employed 

* the best means in their power to supply what was wanting in 

* the information of former years, and have endeavoured to ar- 
‘ range it in an intelligible form. ’ In this attempt they were 
certaiply more successful than their predecessors of the pre- 
vious year ; but still their work is very far indeed from 
being satisfactory. In particular, the value of its Tables is 
greatly impaired by their never showing the exact commence- 
ment and progress of poors* rates, but merely stating their 
amount ujpon averages of ten years. So that a parish which has 
been assessed for fifty years is not to be distinguished from one 
where an assessment was never heard of till two or three years 
ago ; and it is impossible to discover, except by an occasional 
marginal remark, whether the pauperism or the assessment 
have been increasing, or stationary, or declining. There are 
a variety of other defects, which it w’ould be well worthy of 
the clergy of Scotland to cure, as they might very easily do, 
by a more careful and better digested analysis; — But still, with 
all their imperfections, these Reports contain the only con- 
densed information applicable to recent times, respecting the 
condition of the poor, that we are in possession of ; and al- 
though they can rarely be trusted to, where precision of detail 
is wanted, they are sufficiently full to form the basis of gene- 
ral views. 

The management of the poor in Scotland is committed to 
fwo bodies; — the one called the Kirk-session, the other the 
heritors. The kirk- session is composed of the clergyman or 
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minister of each parUb) and certain persons who are denominat- 
ed Eiders, aided sometimes by what are called Deacons. The or- 
dinary business of the elders is to assist the clergyman in the mo- 
ral discipline of the parish. When a vacancy happens, it is filled 
up by an election made b}' the remaining members of the ses- 
sion. There is no legal limitation of the number of elders; 
but the general understanding is, that they are not to, be mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily, and, as their office is a gratuitous one, 
and is attended with some little trouble, there is never much 
temptation to increase them, except when there is some par- 
ticular point to be carried. They are commonly selected 
out of tnat respectable class of persons wl)o are above the lower 
orders, and yet rather below the higher rank of the society of 
the place, though there is no definite rule, and no absolute ex- 
clusion of any body, whose circumstances and character are 
respectable. The heritors are the proprietors of the real pro- 
perty within the parish. It is by them and their tenants that 
the sum raised for the maintenance of the poor (called the as- 
sessment) must be paid. This assessment is divided between 
the proprietors and the tenants, according to rules which it is 
needless to explain here; but the general import of which is, 
that the proprietors are entitled to obtain relief of what is laid 
upon them, to the extent of one half^ from their lessees. These 
heritors are conjoined with the kirk-sessions, in the administra- 
tion of the poors-funds ; tliat is, they are legally entitled to act 
along with them, but, as the First Report by the General 
Assembly states, * the heritors, in practice, seldom or never in- 

* terfere in regulating the concerns of the poor or the poors- 

* funds, except in parishes where assessments are levied. ’ The 
ordinary funds for the support of the poor, consist of the alms 
collected at the church-door, parochial fines, and otlier dues, 
and any sum that may have been gifled to the parish. The 
last are commonly small ; so that the chief fund arises from the 
church-door collections. The direct tax called an Assessment 
is only resorted to when these resources fad. 

Jt is in this apparatus that the excellence of the Scottish system 
is said to consist. The elders are held to be a class of persons ad- 
mirably fitted for investigating every claim that can be made for 
admission upon the poors-roll. They reside within the parish ; — 
they either know .the claimant personally, or can easily inquire 
into his character and circumstances ; — and they are in that 
station of life to which such an employment, instead of being 
nauseous, is a fair ground of parochial power and importance. 
Tile heritors, on the other hand, being the persons who are to 
pay, are supposed to have a uatiu'al anxiety to keep the claim- 
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ants ns few as possible, and consequently to check any extra- 
ra^nce or carelessness on- the part of the elders ; and the 
union of these two makes a body, to which there is nothing else 
exactly similar in the country ; consisting partly of those under 
whose personal observation the distress that is to be relieved 
must fall, and of those who are steeled against profusion by 
their being themselves its immediate victims. It must be ob- 
served too, that this little ecclesiastical court is still held in con- 
siderable reverence all over tlie country, and that it acts in the 
midst of a population which is of a pious and industrious cha- 
racter. So that nothing seems to be wanting that legal regula- 
tion can provide ; and all that is requisite for the perfection of 
the system is, that it shall be properly acted upon by those who 
are rewarded for doing so, not only by the feeling that they 
are performing a grateful duty, but by the direct promotion of 
their own interest. 

This is the theory of the matter; and it is a very pleasing 
theory to contemplate. But if we really wish to know how it 
actually works, we must not commit the usual blunder of look- 
ing merely to its poetical side. We must not turn our eyes to 
those rude or happy parishes alone which have never yet been 
visited by the only circumstances that are calculated to try 
the practical efficacy of any scheme of poor-laws. We must 
withdraw our attention from districts where the population is 
either diminishing, or not much advancing, or where its ad- 
vance has hitherto been equalled by the progress of trade; 
where it is slightly extended over a rural parish, where every 
fomily and every individual is personally known to the clergy- 
man and the elders; where the waterfalls are yet free from 
cotton-mills ; where no parallelogram with a thousand children 
has been erected or abandoned ; where the largest town con- 
sists of a village, with its single spire and its single alehouse ; 
where no barrack or uniform has ever been seen ; and where, 
in short, all the primeval simplicity of the place has been pre- 
served. We must look to those parishes which have been 
touched by what is called modern improvement, — a visitation 
to which, whether we like it or not, we must now make up our 
minds — ^which has already covered more than half the king- 
dom, and is destined, to an absolute certainty, to cover the rest 
of it, within a very short and almost visible portion of time. 
How does our machinery work as an ^ectual check to pau- 
perism in these casesy — ^managed, as it always must be, with the 
ordinary vigilance of human beings ? What has been the his- 
tory of the progress of assessments for the poor in Scotland ? 
What is the extent it has already reached ? What is its appa* 
rent future tendency ? 
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Nothing would liave been more important than if the Re- 
ports of the General Assembly had ailbrded a plain answ'er 
to these questions, by stating precisely the commencement of the 
assessment in every assessed parish, with its subsequent year- 
ly variations. But they do not do this : and do not even furnish 
materials out of whicfi the facts can be accurately ascertained. 
They will probably never be ascertained, except by a Parliamen- 
tary return — ^which could be very easily furnished, and would 
be one of the most valuable statistical documents that Scotland 
could be presented with. In the mean time, those who care 
for such subjects must reason on such information as they can 
obtain by their own exertions, or, which is a safer foundation, 
on such broad and general facts as are quite notorious. Pro- 
ceeding on these grounds, the general source^ and current of 
our assessments seems to have been somewhat as follows. 

There were so few manufactures, and so little commerce, till 
lately, in Scotland, that when the kingdom came to be some- 
what settled after the Revolution, there was no internal cause or 
apology for any assessment in any place. Accordingly, there 
would have been no assessments then, if it had not been that 
they were suggested to the people by the bad example of their 
neighbours. It is a certain, and most certainly a very memo- 
rable fact, that, prior to the year 1700, there taere only three 
assessed parishes in Scotland. These parishes too were all in the 
Synod (or Ecclesiastical division) of Merse and Tiviotdale,— 
where the disease being once established, it has since spread, 
by contagion, to such an extent, that there is not now an inch 
of that extensive district that has not been long infected. 

* Notice* (says the Committee of 1818) ‘ has been taken here 

* of these facts, because the Synod of Merse and Tiviotdale is 

* situate in the Scottish counties contiguous to England, where 
‘ assessments generally prevail ; and they c^ord a decisive and 
‘ striking practical pro<^y that compulsory assessments •will soon 

* be found unavoidable, wherever the feelings of the lower classes 
‘ become habittmted to the view of the claims made, and allowances 

* received under them elsewhere. * 

Under the operation of this unquestionable principle, there 
has been a constant tendency in the evil, wherever it has been 
established, to spread, — and, of course, the great stream of it 
has been from the South to the North, where it has penetrated 
more slowly and partially, chiefly because the North has less at- 
tracted commerce, — ^and has had a more stationary population. 
But the mischief has not been left to work its way'by mere con- 
tiguity. Towns have grown, and manufactures have sprung up, 
in countless places ; and in most instances 'where this has taken 
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place, the population has trenched upon the average means of 
rci^pcctablc subsistence, — the market for labour has not always 
been steady, — the connexion between the clergyman and el- 
ders on the one hand, and the people on the other, has been 
loosened, — claims have occurred so extensive and urgent, that 
it required great firmness, and a clear perception of right po- 
licy, to resist them« — ^the fatal experiment of an assessment has 
been resorted to, under the delusion that it would be only tem- 
porary; and the country has thus been gradually covered with 
innumerable spots, which are not only corrupt themselves, but 
spread the poison all around them. Over these scenes, even in 
purely agricultural parishes, ignorance and apathy have often 
presided ; and the example of assessing, on whaf are supposed 
to be strong calls, has survived the season that created it ; till 
at last the evil has attained a height, which it is so painful to 
contemplate, that most people shut their eyes to it, and re- 
lapse into pleasing rhapsodies about the excellence of the Scot- 
tish poor-laws ! 

It is not easy to detect the exact point of increase. But the 
general fact is discernible in every part of the system where it 
can operate in the number of parishes that are assessed 
the number of people subject to the compulsory practice ; — the 
property which this practice has extended over ; — the descrip- 
tion of persons who are considered as paupers. 

We cannot, by any analysis of the General Assembly’s Re- 
ports, ascertain the simple fact of how many parishes were as- 
sessed at the time that these Reports were made out. This a- 
rises from various causes. 1 . The circumstance, whether there 
be or be not an assessment, is often stated equivocally. 2. Un- 
der the principle of taking averages of ten years, occasional as- 
sessments are sometimes plainly taken into view, and some- 
times avowedly left out of view. 3. Because the levying of 
money, under the Ibrm either of regular or of occasional * vo- 
luntary contributions, * as they are called, but which contri- 
butions are obtained under the systematic threat of assess- 
ment, is not regularly set down as an assessment. It is so set 
down sometimes ; on which occasion there is a distinct note to 
this effect — * This sum is set down in the minister’s return as 
‘ voluntary contribution ; but as it is levied from heritors ac- 
* cordm|| to the valued rent, it is here inserted as assessment. ’ 
But this is evidently not done regularly. 4. In some instances, 
the very number of parishes is not niiirkcd. Edinburgh, for 
example, is set down as only one parish, though it consisted 
then of eleven. 

In this situation, we cannot slate how many places were at 
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that time under the compulsory system, with absolute exactness; 
but, according to the fairest analysis of the Report of 1 8 1 
which is the only one of which the details can be depended' u> 
pon at all, there were apparently about 218 parishes assessed. 
^This seems to be the result, on the assumption that the Report 
is correct and full. But it is neither the one nor the other ; and 
if a stricter account were taken, a very considerable addition 
would require to be made to this number. In particular, if cre- 
dit be given for the new cases that have been added to the me- 
lancholy list since the date of these Reports, and for a due 
proportion of the very great number of instances in which, 
though licritors will not assess directly, they delude themselves 
by doing the very same thing, by systematic contributions 
under the threat of an assessment, and which the people rely 
upon just as confidently as if the tax were levied in the usual 
tvay, we suspect that SOO assessed parishes would be much nearer 
the number than 218 ; and tee are pretty cotifident that no fair 
computation could norm reduce them belorm 250. Now, there are 
about 890 parishes in Scotland ; so that, apparently, there is 
nearly a third of the whole number under the operation of this 
corruption. 

But though the number oi parishes be important, as denoting 
the variety of places where the seed is sown, it is less ma- 
terial than the number of people who live wi^in the influence 
of this curse. As might have been expecteil it is the most 
populous parts of the country that are most subject to it; and, 
accordingly, upon looking at the census of 1821, we find, that 
the popiaation of the 218 parishes stated in the Report as as- 
sessed, amounts to about 815,320. If the additional parishes, 
which we say ought to be included, be taken into view, its a- 
mount will not be much, if at all, under one million. The total 
population of the whole country, by the census of 1821, is a- 
bout 2,093,456. So that about half the people live in the con- 
tinual contemplation of that practice, which, when seen across 
the Border, corrupted three parishes, prior to the year 1700, 
and has since made each of these three corrupt about a hun- 
dred, and the very knowledge of the existence of which, tends to 
destroy everywhere the only virtues that can either prevent or 
grace poverty. * The Reports,’ says the Committee of the As- 
sembly, * from the ministers of parishes that are assessed; con- 

* cur universally in stating, that the effect of the assessments has 

* been to lessen the reluctance of the poor to apply for charity 
'* from the parochial funds. ’ An occurrence is elsewhere men- 
tioned, which shows the consequences of the people knowing any 
thing about the possibility of a compulsory provision. * In one 

• 2 
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* parish, the following singular fact occurred ; when the heri- 

* tors publickly proposed to establish an assessment, and the- 

* representations of the ministers as to the injurious conse- 

* quences likely to result from the measure, had induced them 

* at last to abandon it, still such was the impression produced 

* on the minds of the parishioners, by its proposal and public 

* discussion, that the amount of collections at the church>door 

* was diminished one-halt^ and the number of applications for 
‘ relief from the poors-funds was doubled. * 

It will be observed too, that this misfortune has generally a 
tendency, not only to extend, but to extend, not perhaps an- 
nually, but in a course of years, in an increasing ratio. The 
assessment rears a population which relies upon it, as its ap- 
propriate fund of support, and increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds upon. Greater energy also is required to dimi- 
nish, than to prevent, the evil ; and consequently, if the ma- 
nagers had not firmness to resist it at first, they must be expect- 
ed always to yield to it more easily, according as it makes head 
against them. Accordingly, it is stated in the first Report, 
that of the 700 parishes (of which alone that Report takes no- 
tice), only three were assessed prior to the year 1700 ; * but, 
from 1700 to 1800, there were 93 established ; and in the short 

* period from 1800 to 1817, not less than 49 ; being more than 

* one-half of the whole number existing in the last century% * 
And while the flood is thus rolling over new parishes, the 
number of those from which it has receded is alarmingly small. 
It would be very useful to see an authentic return of the num- 
ber of places from which assessments, when once habitually in- 
troduced, have been eradicated. Some such instances have, 
no doubt, occurred, and most honourable they are to the indi- 
viduals concerned. But it may be doubted if twenty such a- 
chievements have been performed in the course of the last 
hundred years. 

Nor is it merely by an increase of conquered parishes that 
the march of this destroyer is marked. Even within the same 
parish, there is generally, though not uniformly, a progressive 
rise in the annual tribute which he exacts. It is stated in the 
First Report, that in most parishes which have once admitted 
of assessments, they are on the increase ; that in many they have 
doubled in ten years ; and in onci in four. And the general 
wonder confessedly is, that, in spite of all that law does for the 
poor, they always multiply ! ^ 

In most places where law has had them long under its charge, 
tjiey have multiplied so much, that the original fund, which used 
anciently to be thought all tliat they could devour, would not 
3 
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now be a morsel to them. But they have claimed, and, on a 
due exposition of our old statutes, they have been ibiuid entitled 
to claim, various new funds ; and, if any thing could rouse the 
attention of our heritors, it would be the gradual encroachment 
which they have thus made upon every species of property. It 
was apparently never contemplated by the founders of our 
poor-laws, that miy thing should be liable to be taxed except 
real property ; and this, not according to its actual worth, but 
according to a system of valuation^ which is familiar to the prac- 
tice of Scotland, and is always greatly below the rack-rent. 
The * means and substance ’ of the tenantry, from whom the he- 
ritors obtain relief to the extent of a halfj and the * estimation 
cf the sidistance ’ of persons living in royal burghs, is, no doub^ 
directed by some of the statutes to be adopted as the rule. But, 
then, sucn persons had, in those days, scarcely any means or 
substance except what arose directly from land ; and accorcl- 
ingly, the fact is, that the assessments long ago were almost in- 
variably levied from the valued rent of heritable ^property alone. 
This, however, came in time to be found in many places insu& 
ficient ; and, therefore, the actual rent was taken as the crite- 
rion. This subjected all real property according to a liberal 
construction of its true value. Personal prt^erty, however, 
was still understood to be safe. But it was at last decided, * 
that when a person was charged as the inhabitant of a royal 
burgh, he was not only liable to pay upon his real estate with- 
in the burgh, but on his personal income wherever situate. 
This subdued the last stronghold to which the inhabitants of 
burghs had retreated, and opened up the whole of their proper- 
ty, of every description, to this tax. The country heritors, how- 
ever, gloried in their exemption, and believed, that whatever 
might be the case with the means and substance of their tenants, 
they themselves were beyond the reach of being touched, except 
for the actual rent of their real property within the parish ; and, 
in particular, they were proud of the distinction, which at least 
saved their personal income from assessment or investigation. 
But, in the year 1817, this also was found to be a dream. A 
landed gentleman, living upon his own property in the country, 
was assessed as a householder, upon his whole personal in- 
come, though it was not only unconnected with the parish, 
but, to a great extent, was unconnected with the kingdom of 
Scotland. He resisted this. But it was found by the Court 
of Session, f that the charge was well founded. So that pau- 


* Lawrie ag, Dreghorn, 2d Dec. 1 797. 
f Cochran v. Manson, 11th Feb. 1823. 
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perism has at last triumphed over every exemption ; and per- 
sonal property has been found almost universally liable in Scot- 
land, nearly about the same time that a Committee of the House 
of Commons has reported, that this description of property 
ought to be saved from poors-rates in England. 

The desc! iptitni of pei'sons^ too, for whom it is necessary to pro- 
vide, has, in modern times, received a prodigious and most a- 
larming addition. At the date of the statutory law which forms 
the basis of our system, there was no commerce in Scotland, and, 
therefore, there was not much sudden vicis'situde in the market 
for labour. Hence, it is chiefly for the ‘ aged^ sickf lame, and im- 
* potent^ people * * quhilks of necessities mon live be almeSj ’ that the 
legislature provides ; and those who have allowed the compulsory 
practice to get into their parishes, had evidently no idea that 
they were exposing themselves to maintain those who, though 
in perfect health, were made poor merely by want of employ- 
ment or of provisions. But it was at last found lawful to assess, 
and to compel those who objected to that measure to pay, for 
the support of persons * who, thovA^h \tv otAvnary seasows, \A5\e 
‘ to gain their ViveVihood, are reduced, during a dearth of ^rc- 

^ viliOQC, to ^course to a charitable TUk was. 

a Oise of poverty from dearth; but in 1819, a case which shall 
l>e explained hereafter, occurred from Paisley, in which a 
claim of the same kind was maintained for persons who had 
nothing to say, except that they could gel no xcork. As this 
claim was not expressly sustained, it would be presumptuous 
in us to lay down that it was well founded ; but we know that 
we are correct in stating, that those who resisted it bad no 
pleasing anticipations of the result, and were extremely glad to 
get quit of the discussion by an accidental preliminary objec- 
tion. 

Ail that we infer from these facts i«, that, in any view, pau- 
perism, — meaning by this both poverty and poors-rates, — lias 
greatly increased. It is rash to predict; but it has increased so 
progressively and so steadily, that if the present system shall con- 
tinue for half a century longer, it seems no unsafe prophesy to 
anticipate that this mist, which so sadly obscures the virtues of 
our cottages, will have gathered ground at the heel of every 
labourer, and glided into every hamlet, in the kingdom. There 
are some to whom— when they think of the means which 
those on whom the relief of the poor depends have to check 
imposition or profusion, — this progress may seem unaccount- 
able. But there are two things which these persons probably 
do not take into view. 

Firsts Our machinery, though in many respects excellent, is 
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not perfect* In particular, the heritors have no immediate iU'^ 
terest in the matter, so long as the poor are maintained by the 
collections at the church-doors, or by the ordinary parochial 
funds. The hope of keeping off an assessment on some future 
day, is not sufficient to stimulate their attention ; and when the 
urgent day arrives, their interference is too late. The business 
is left previously to this to the minister and elders ; and it is 
possible that they, having a smaller interest at stake, may be 
negligent too; and even when they are zealous, their actually 
witnessing the distress that is complained of, and being the per-* 
sons to whom each tale of woe is addressed, and who receive 
the gratitude of relieving it, gives them a natural inclination to 
do any thing rather than see any misery not immediately re- 
moved. This may be an amiable, and, in their situation, per- 
haps a dutiful, propensity ; but it is one which, if not controll-* 
ed by great intelligence and firmness, allures to the adoption 
of the most disastrous remedies. And even when the heritors 
do exert themselves, they have generally but a poor chance, 
in the event of any difference of opinion between them and the 
elders ; for there is no legal restriction in the number of the 
latter ; whose sympathies are in general more in unison with 
the receivers of the charity than with its givers. And when 
these two bodies quarrel, as they sometimes do, the kirk- session 
can almost to a certainty bring an assessment on the parish if it 
pleases. So that, upon the whole, let the thing be as well 
managed as it can commonly be expected to be, the inclination 
of the meeting, even where its dislike to a compulsory provision 
is quite sincere, is rather to assess for the redress of urgent dis- 
* tress, and to trust to the future for undoing the mischief which 
they know they are inflicting, than resolutely to adhere to 
that seemingly harder policy, from which, though their reason 
assents to it, their hearts, or rather their weakness, recoils at 
the moment. 

Secondly^ Independently of this misfortune in the constitution 
of the body, there are certain circumstances, or rather feelings, 
which, wherever compulsory provision is put into people’s power, 
abates the reluctance which they have to exercise it. Why 
has it ever been exercised ? Why will it ever be so while it is 
allowed ? It generally has crept, and ever will creep in, thus.— 
The tax is never thought of till the day of distress arrives ; and, 
in the meanwhile, there being no pressure or alarm, every body 
is delighted with the beauty of our poor-laws. When a 
dearth, however, occurs, or the great local manufacturing con- 
cern becomes suddenly bankrupt, or there has been a fire, or 
any other Calamity which creates an unexpected and clamo- 
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rous demand for charity, the parochial authorities meet in 
a state of emotion and confusion'— enlightened by no general 
principle — confirmed by no experience. But, because they 
have a vague impression that it is a bad thing, they are all a> 
gainst assessment, and resolve to try a subscription. Some are 
liberal, and subscribe well ; but some, who ought to be more 
liberal, give nothing at all, or give once, with a resolute inti> 
mation that it is to be once for ail. This excites the indigna- 
tion of the right givers ; and it is resolved that every person 
shall contribute exactly what could be required of him by law ; 
and it is announced that the law will be put in force against 
those who refuse. A few, relying on their brethren’s horror of 
assessment, resist even this compulsory voluntary contribution ) 
till, at last, some who originally opposed assessment become eager 
for it, as the only mode of annoying and subduing the shabby; and 
others are led into it from perc^ving, that, after all, it is the only 
instrument by which relief can be procured instantly, certainly, 
and equally. 

All this folly could, no doubt, be easily avoided. For no- 
thing is requisite for its avoidance but a certain portion of 
energy and intelligence. But the misfortune is, that these are 
qualities of which the supply is not always equal to the demand ; 
and they are least of all to be expected, when they are only re- 
commended by the dread of an evil that is future, and obstruct- 
ed by the prospect of existing misery that is both piteous anil 
alarming. The check that is supposed to be afforded by those 
who impose the assessment having to bear their proportion of it, 
which is the kej’stone of the whole system, though extremely 
valuable, is not nearly so effectual as is commonly imagined. 
The managers of all funds like to have them large, even when 
they themselves contribute rateably. The unwillingness to pay 
is diminished by the pleasure of managing, and by being freed 
from further trouble or foresight for the moment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pays taxes like any body else ; j’ct he 
always likes to have them high. And it will be observed, that, in 
large towns, this check has scarcely any operation at all, because 
the number of those by whom the assessment is imposed is ut- 
terly insignificant when compared with those by whom it must 
be paid ; and even in country parishes, though heritors may feel 
the burden which they are imposing, they are generally more 
disposed to pay, and have done with this matter for a year, than 
to persevere in exercising that systematic vigilance by which a- 
lone the evil can be put down, after it has once been introduced. 
If their own expeniliture were all that was at stake, it might be 
enough to say, * Let them suffer for their weakness. ’ But where 
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their weakness corrupts the people, and fixes an intolerable bur- 
den on posterity, it is desirable to make some exertion to save 
them from the consequences of their own ignorance. 

It has been imagined, that this is sure to be done at last by 
the mere progress of knowledge ; — that people will get wiser, 
when the true philosophy of pauperism is better understood ; 
and that the terrible example of England will startle even those 
who will not or cannot think. Experience, we fear, warrants 
no such anticipations. All the attempts that have hitherto been 
made to eradicate poors- rates, have been met by such powerful 
prejudices, and the temptations to fly to them as the most certain, 
and equal, and speedy remedy, are so great, that, although we are 
disposed to allow great efiect to the advancement of truth, we 
cannot help doubting, whether this be an evil, for the removal 
of which it is safe to trust to the mere improving good sense of 
individuals. But all speculation upon this point is superseded 
by a circumstance, of which the public is perhaps not sufficiently 
aware. The progress of intelligence can only operate in pre- 
venting compulsory provision, where the adoption of this reme- 
dy is a matter of discretion, and not of legal necessity. Now it 
is commonly supposed, that every thing connected with the ma- 
nagement of our poor is committed exclusively to the heritors 
and kirk-session ; and it is chiefly with reference to this cir- 
cumstance, that our system has hitherto been so much admired. 
It is held that there can be no great danger when the success 
of every claimant depends entirely upon the will of those who 
know his circumstances, and who have to pay what he gets ; 
and the true mode of abolishing poor-rates is described as con- 
sisting in the growing conviction of their inexpediency ; upon 
the completion of which the heritors and kirk-sessions have 
only to abstain from using them, and to. fall back on their other 
resources, when this evil will disappear. But, independently 
of the fearful risk which there is of its reappearance, as soon 
as people forget their principles or do not act upon them, it 
has been discovered that the ground-w'ork of this vision is 
founded in error. 

The Committee of the Assembly state, that * it is a charac- 

* teristic feature of our poor-laws, that the power of determin- 

* ing every matter relative to the application and expenditure of 

* the poors’ funds, is committed, in^ the ^rst instance^ to the 
‘ hands of the persons liable to the burden of payment. * But 
if there be any other persons to whom this power is committed 
in the second instance^ the importance of its being given to the 
Heritors and Kirk-session in the first, is altogether destroyed. 
Now, it appears that cases have occurred in which the pauper, 
instead of being the humble and grateful dependent of the paro- 
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chial tribunal, has discovered , that - the Scottish statutes gave 
him a legal right to relief, and in which, instead of taking 
what was originally awarded, he has made an appeal to the 
Sheriff of the county, acting in his judicial capacity, for more ; 
and in w'hich the Sheriff has found himself compelled to sup- 
port this demand. ‘ The Committee^ find i-ii:eniy-six cases report^ 
‘ cd of higher allovcavces than the kirk->ession projwsed to give, 
*• being fixed by the Sherif on appeal to him by the pauper ; and 
‘ thirty cases of “ murmurings and threatcaings^’ (fan appeal tnj 

* disconteyited individuals. ’ It is stated in a preceding passage, 
that ‘ several ministers from assessed parishes, expressed their 
‘ regret (and it is mentioned as one of the evils residting from 

* assessments), that when the Sheriff' interferes 6u the petition 
‘ of a pauper to enforce a higher allowance than the session 

* proposes to give, he feels himself limited as a judge, to a view 

* of merely the itidigence of the case, without any rel’erence to 
‘ the accidental character of the individual. ’ 

This is bv far the most alarmiufr circumstance in llie wliole 
system of our pauperism ; t(>r, if it be true that the parochial 
authorities are liable to be controlled as to the persons they 
put upon the poor*s-roll, or the amount of the relief that they 
affonl, by the courts of law, our hope of ultimately freeing the 
land of this pest, in so far as it depeiuls on the progress of know- 
ledge, may be considered as destroyed. It was long denied 
by many that there was any foundation for this interference. 
But a recent and very solemn judgement of the Supreme 
Court, puts an end to all doubt upon the subject. Glas- 
gow is much infested by Irish of the lowest description ; 
and as there is no law of removal in Scotlantl, but every 
one acquires a settlement merely by three yeais’ continued 
■residence in any parish he may happen to go to, it is impos- 
sible to get rid of these persons, when they lall, as they very 
generally do, after the three years are out, into a state of 
what is reckoned destitution in this country, but which, when 
relieved by poors- rates, is paradise to an Irish beggar. In or- 
der to check the premium thus held out to the daily arrival of 
hosts of locusts, a general resolution was adopted by the heri- 
tors and kirk- session of the Barony parish of that city, that no 
Irishman should be admitted upon the poorg-roll. Whether 
this was a fair or judicious resolution, is quite immaterial. It 
was one which they held that they were just as well entitled to 
form, as to exclude persons of bad character, or to exercise 
their disereiion in any other way that was satisfactory to their 
own minds. They accordingly rejected the claim of an appli- 
cant, because he was ti native of Ireland. On this the claim- 
ant btought ilieir opjuiun under the review ot the Court of 
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Session; and after an ample discussion, that Court determined, 
1#/, That it had authority to control the proceedings of heritors 
and kirk-sessions in rejecting claimants. That, in this 

particular case, the meeting had acted illegally in not granting 
relief to a person to whom no objection had been stated, ex- 
cept that he was an Irishman. He was therefore ordered to be 
put upon the roll ; and although it was not decided, it was dis- 
tinctly intimated, and understood by the parties, that, if any at- 
tempt should be mode to evade that judgment, by giving him 
too small a sum, the Court had also power to control this ; be- 
cause it was admitted that he stood in need of relief, -and that^ 
by law, a pauper was not solely a begger of charity, but a ere- 
ditvr upon a fund, in the management of which the heritors 
and session were accountable ttustees. This judgment has since 
been acted upon by the parties, as fixing the law. 

The result of this is, that the great foundation on w'hich the 
reputation of our system rests, is removed, or rather it has 
been founti, upon examination, that it had never bad any legal 
existence. It is true, that Courts of Justice will not inter- 
fere lightly with the decisions of the parochial authorities; but 
the whole character of the system is subverted the moment 
the poor know that they do not absolutely depend upon their 
local managers; and that, instead of being ap'plicants for cha- 
rity, they are claimants of a legal right ; which right, of 
course, does not depend upon their personal conduct, and can- 
not be withheld or discontinued according to improved views of 
policy, but forms a provision on which they may always rely, 
and the duration and measure of which depend solely on the 
continuance and the extent of their indigence. Nor is this 
state of the la a- less unfavourable to those who act as adminis- 
trators for the poor in the first instance. Heritors and kirk- 
sessions will proceed with vigour, when they are aware that tbe 
whole re-sponsibility of their conduct is laid u])on themselves. 
But when they know that there is a power greater than they' to 
which every pauper can apply, they feel, that, while they or the 
pitblic funds committed to their charge may be involved iti liti- 
gation, they can have little authority or glory in their provincial 
sphere; — they sicken at their task; and abandon it in despair. 
And when it is held that Courtsof Justice will always be delicatein 
their interference, it must never be forgotten that there is at least 
one case to w’bich, beyond all question, this interference would 
be applied while the present law is allowed to remain. Suppose 
that the administrators of a parish were to become satisfied, as 
it is to be hoped that the whole kingdom ^ill soon be, that assess- 

* Heritors of Burony Parish v. Higgins, 9ih July 1824. 
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ment was not only an av3, bnt an evH. of such enormous and 
encroaching magnitude that its rt^id avoidance was to be al- 
ways assumed as an ultimate principle, unless when the Legis- 
lature chose to command its adoption on specitd occasions. 
■This is the only system which the progress of knowledge tends 
to recommend ; and if intelligence were allowed to act freely, 
poors-rates might possibly come to be eradicated gradually out 
of every parish. But the law, which makes the heritors and kirk- 
aessions mere trustees, and declares that the pauper is a credi- 
tor upon a public fund set apart for his use, is a deathblow to 
this hope. Though a parish, with this view, would be in pre- 
cisely the state which it is desirable that all parishes should 
reach, any pauper may bring it back to its former degradation 
in a moment, by saying, that he will not submit to precarious 
voluntary charity, but will have his legal rights, and will go 
to law in support of them. A court of justice cannot deny 
him his right upon views of policy. So that there is thus a 
direct legal check inte^osed, by which the growth of a more 
enlightened policy is either prevented or made useless. 

Nor let people delude themselves with the idea, that the poor 
can remain ignorant of their rights, or that there are effectual 
obstacles against their enforcing them. Whenever the no- 
tion of ^ a right to relief prevails, the modesty of charity is 
extinguished, and the poor take perfectly good care of them- 
selves. The Report states twenty-six cases of successful ap- 
peals to Sheriffs, and thirty cases of murmurings and threat- 
enings. Our law Reports show, that besides these, there have 
been several successful applications to the Supreme Court. 
But one of these was of so expressive a character, that it 
throws all the rest into the shade. In 1819, a petition was 
presented to the Heritors and Kirk-session of the Abbey Pa- 
rish of Paisley, by eight hundred and twenty-five persons, who 
described themselves as ‘ able bodied men^* but claimed relief 
aspoor^ ‘in res})ect of the urgency of their situation, arising 
f from the stagnation of mamifacluring employment. ’ This ap- 
plication was taken into consideration by the kirk-session ; but it 
was rejected, on the ground that such persons did not fall with- 
m the provision of the law. Upon this, the able bodied men 
appU^ to the Sheriff, not merely to fix the law, but to com- 
p^ the heritors to exercise it in their favour. The She- 
riff ordered the heritors to meet and assess themselves. This 
daemon was brought under the review of the Court of Ses- 
sioi^ where the matter was very fortunately got quit of, by 
Its being only necessary to decide,* that, even though the 


f 29ih November, 1821. 
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heritors had been wrong, the power of controlling them was 
not vested in the Sheriff. It was not found, because it was 
not necessary to find, whether an appeal would have lain to 
the Cotirt ff Session or not; but what the determination up- 
on this point would have been, may be conjectured from 
the judgment that was afterwards pronounced in the case 
of the Barony parish of Glasgow, where such an appeal was 
expressly sustained. The decision setting aside the SherifPs 
order, however, ended the discussion ; for trade revived, and 
the stagnation which the 825 petitioners complained of, was re- 
moved. But this was a tremendous experiment, and fearfully 
near succeeding. It is an example sufficient'to make every heri- 
tor in Scotland tremble for his estate. For if this battalion of 
able bodied beggars, — ^the like of which may be brought into 
any parish into which it pleases a manufacturer to lead them,— 
had compelled the landed gentlemen near Paisley to assess 
themselves, the result would have implied that land is every- 
w'here to be buixlened w'ith the maintenance of all distressed 
manufacturers, but that the owners of that land have no sub- 
stantial and independent voice in the matter. 

The General Assembly had a natural tendency to soften the 
statement of evils which could not be denied ; — because those 
who are the practical managers of a system, are the last to. see 
its imperfections. Accordingly, there are various pictures of 
our pauperism given in the first Report, which, though ex- 
tremely pleasing, are evidently fallacious, unless they be confin- 
ed rigidly to parishes that have never applied compulsive con- 
tribution to the maintainance of their poor. Yet, even with 
this tendency, the following is one of the' results to which they 
came. They say that * they cannot avoid expressing their com* 

* viction, that the full and accurate details furnished by the nu- 

* merous returns from the ministers of parishes that are asses* 

* sed, have enabled them to produce an extent and kind of e- 

* vidence more conclusive than has ever been collected hither* 

* to in Scotland, not only of the pernicious tendency in gene- 
*• ral of these compulsatory taxations, but of their having al^ 

* ready made a progress in this country ^ vshich ought to excite the 
‘ alarm of all who take an interest in its welfare. * In another 
passage the following declaration is made. * The subcommittee 

* take the liberty to add their decided conviction, not only that 

* the practice of legal and compulsory assessments for the sup- 
*. port of the poor, is radically unwise and dangerous^ but also 
t ■ that the crisis has already arrived when Scotland should^ in every 
f quarter^ take the alarm^ and form precautions against the far» 

* ther spread in our country of so baneful a national calamity. 
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* Individual cases of the mischief arising from assessments have 
1 been often brought before the public, and they have given 

* ground for loud and just warnings to the public foresight and 

* prudence. But the complete picture had not been hitherto 

* produced and sufficiently authenticated, in all its broad ex.- 

* tent of magnitude and threatening aspect. It has been so 

* produced and authenticated now. May it not, therefore, be 

* hoped that it will at once arrest the attention of both heritors 

* and all who feel any concern in the most important interests 

* in tlie kingdom; and toill excite^ 'without delay^ to meaiures 

* Jbr resisting the progress^ and Jbr even exterminating^ if pos- 

* siblCf the existence of so disastrous an evil. * If these con- 
clusions were well founded, as unquestionably they were, in 
the year 1818, how much sounder are they now, when the evil, 
instead of diminishing since that period, has unquestionably in- 
creased, and when the decisions that have been referred to have 
removed the delusion that had long prevailed, with respect to 
what our law really was ! 

* Perceiving the course that this calamity was taking, and a.? 
ware that this exhortation by the clergy was anxiously concur- 
red in by every person acquainted with the true theory of pau- 
perism, a bill was brought into Parliament, in the year 1819, 
by Mr Kennedy’, _ which proposed merely to establish one single 
principle. It consisted of only four clauses. Two of these re- 
served the law as it was, with respect to all questions of set- 
tlement, and with respect to madmen or idiots; — and the 
other two merely went to provide, that the Courts of Law 
should have no power to control the decision of the heritors 
and kirk-session. The whole really enacting words of the bill 
were as follows ; ‘ In all cases touching the right to receive re- 

* lief or aid, either temporary or permanent, or the amount of 
‘ such relief or aid when granted, the decision of the heritors 

* and kirh-session of a landward parish, of the kirk-session and 

* magistrates of a burgh, or other lawful administrators of the 
‘ funds for the relief of the poor, in a parish within burgh, or 
‘ of the heritors, kirk-session, and magistrates of a burgh, or 

* other lawful administrators of the funds for the relief of the 

* poor, in a parish partly landward, and partly within burgh, 
‘ respectively met as aforesaid, shall he exclusive of uU other 
^jurisdiction^ and be final and conclusive, any law or practice 

* to the contrary notwithstanding. ’ 

‘ This bill passed the House of Commons — ^but it was stopt in 
the House of Lords. The only objections we ever heard stat- 
ed to it were, Isf, That it interfered with the rights of the.poor. 
"idly. That the poor had no rights ; but that any alteration oy 
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declaration of the law was unnecessarj', because it was quite 
certain that the Superior Courts had nexer inteiiered -to 
thwart' the parochial jurisdictions, and had no authority to 
do so. The practice of sheriffs . in controuling them was 
overlooked ; and the case of the Barony Parish of Glasgow 
had not then been decided ; and those who anticipated what 
the judgment upoq any such case must be, were held to be un- 
acquainted with the law. 3dlp, That as the bill made the deci- 
sion of the heritors and kirk-session conclusive, there was 
no remedy for landowners who might be assessed unreason- 
ably by meetings in which they often formed the minority, and 
which were composed chiefly of elders, who might be increas- 
ed at their own pleasure, and whose tendency to assess is al- 
ways greater than that of the heritors. So this measure was 
defeated. If the bill had passed, it would have prevented the 
legal establishment of the principle, that the destitute have not 
only a right to reliefj but a right which does not depend up- 
on discretion, and would have laid the only foundation on 
which the progress of knowledge in eradicating poors-rates 
ean act. 

In the year 1824, the same intelligent and patriotic person 
made another attempt to arrest the evil, by a bill of more ex- 
tensive operation, and which was framed in the view of meeting 
the only formidable objection to the preceding measure ; w'hich 
objection was the one that was founded on the dread of the he- 
ritors being outvoted, without remedy, by the elders. The 
provisions of this new bill were as follow's. — 

1. A division was made between the minister and kirk-ses- 
sion on the one j>art, and the heritors on the other ; and it was 
proposed that, while the former should have the absolute and 
exclusive controul of the ordinary poor-funds, without being 
liable to be interfered with, the latter should have an equally 
absolute and exclusive controul over the assessment. But, in 
order that the kirk-sessions might be adequately represented 
among the heritors, it w’as provided, that the clergyman should 
be a constituent member of their meeting. — Tlie object of this 
was to prevent the heritors from complaining that they were 
overwhelmed by the elders, and at the same time to reconcile 
the elders to the scheme of withdrawing the extraordinary funds 
from their controul, by giving them the entire management 
of the other funds. 

2. It was declared, that, in parishes 'where an assessment 
existed previous to the date of the act, the heritors should be 
obljged to continue assessing themselves, if it should be neces- 
sary, for the mainteiuuice of the existing paupers, till .they 
sht^uld die out, or should be otherwise provided for ; and the 
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complifuice with this reflation was secured by adequate mea- 
sures.*— The object of this was to prevent the inhumanity of 
suddenly withdrawing from existing paupers that support on 
which they had been accustomed to rely; and since it must ne- 
cessarily have been owing partly to the heritors themselves that 
die assessment came upon the parish, it was right to make them 
continue it while the pauperism which it had probably created 
endured, 

3. Haying thus provided for the existing mass of evil, it 
was next declared, that persons claiming relief thejirst time, 
should receive it solely from the ordinary funds, placed under 
the exclusive administration of the kirk-session ; and that assess- 
ment should never be again resorted to, for the relief of any 
pauperism arising subsequently to the date of the act, Tlie 
object of this was to put down, by law, a mischief which it was 
undeniable that the discretion, though guided by the self-inte- 
rest, of the parochial authorities, had tailed to put down, and 
which was advancing steadily, and with increasing force. 

Laudable as the object of this bill undoubtedly was, and bene- 
ficial as its effects must have been to all the heritors of the coun- 
ty, we scarcely remember any measure that was ever more uni- 
versally opposed. By far tlie greater jjart of this hostility umpies- 
tionably arose from the bill not being understood ; and it certain- 
ly was an error on the part of its promoters, that they relied too 
much upon the intelligence of their countrymen, and took too 
little pains to instruct them. At the same time, it is not without 
convicting themselves of some carelessness, that those who say 
they were uninformed state this fact ; for changes similar to the 
leading ones which this bill proposed to introduce, were re- 
commended and explained in several publications, only a few 
years ago. It is sufficient to refer to the first article of the 
55th Number of this work, to the pamphlet before us, and the 
other economical works of its distinguished author. We do not, 
and capnot, doubt that much of this opposition was founded 
on objections which really appeared insurmountable to those to 
whom they occurred, and was the result of an honest convic- 
tion of the inexpediency of the measure. At the same time, 
we are equally satisfied that some of it, and this perhaps the 
loudest portion, arose from mere prejudice ; and as any future 
pttempt* to alter our law, will, to a certainty, be met by the 
same prejudices, it may be useful to explain wliat they are. 

There were, and will al^yays be, some who were against tak- 
ing away the Paupers Appeal to the Courts of Law, because 
■such an appeal either di<l not lie, or, if it did, then it was 
wrong to destroy it. This was the reiisoning of those who 
never admit a flaw to exist in any thing that is ; and of those 
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whose benevolence is so cruel, that they would rather,.ruin the 
poor than not relieve them anyhow. — The division of the funds, 
and the separation of the kirk-sessions from the heritors, was 
complained of as a measure destructive of the harmony with 
which these bodies had hitherto acted, and an undue extension of 
•the powers of the heritors. It is hardly necessary to explain, diat 
this was, and ever will be, a favourite topic, with certain clergy- 
men and their elders, whom this proposal deprives of some 
power, by withdrawing the future assessments from their con- 
troul. Yet, to the amazement of every one who understood 
the subject, this part of the bill was also opposed by many of 
the heritors. Meetings were held, and resolutions were ac- 
tually passed, by which the persons on whom the assessments 
fell, refused to take the management of these assessments into 
their own hands, and insisted that the system of letting themselves 
be controlled and outvoted by parties naturally opposed to them, 
should be continued ! It would be idle to ascribe this to any 
love of assessments, or to confidence in the elders, or to any 
other reasonable consideration. It was the result of mere ig- 
norance, combined with that dread of innovation which tardy 
fails to signalize those select assemblages called Scotch County 
Meetings. The future prevention of assessments was opposed 
by many of those who have the practical management of the 
poor, and who, like other managers, never choose to have any 
part of their fund withdrawn, or to be disturbed in that parti- 
cular practice to which they were accustomed, and which makes 
every man think his own little system by far the best that 
could be devised. It was further opposed by that consider- 
able, but, we hope, decreasing class, whose eyes are not yet 
opened to the real effects of a compulsory provision for the 
poor. 

To us it appears, that every part of this scheme was sound- 
ly and sagaciously conceived ; and we perfectly agree with Dr 
Uhalmers, who, though he opposed it in the General Assem- 
bly, because unfortunately the country was not prepared to re- 
ceive it, declared pul^icly in his place, that this was the bill 
which, sooner or later, Scotland would be obliged to adopt, un- 
less she wished to be altogether and irrecoverably overrun with 
poors-rates. The cutting ofi* that right of appeal, which it has 
now been found that eyery pauper is vested with, and which vir? 
tually throws the administration of the poor-laws into the hands 
of Courts acting at a distance, and necessarily ignorant of 
the circumstances on which each claim should depend, is sq 
plainly and absolutely necessary, that it is in vain to attempt 
any iniproyement, even in the administration of the present layrj 
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so long as it is understood to exist. The putting the funds rais- 
ed by assessment under the exclmwe control of the heritors, 
seems to be the only device that can be fallen upon for coitipel- 
ling them to attend, to their own interest, and to give them fair 
play when they do so ; while the idea, that they would never 
assess themselves at all, is contradicted by the fact, that one of 
the mischiefs of the present sy^^tem consi..,ts in its creating such 
a mass of pauperism, that they are always too eager to lax 
themselves in order to get quit of it for the moment. The pro- 
priety of the prohibition of providing for the new poor by com- 
pulsion hereafter, obviously depends upon the general question, 
whether the pow'er of exercising such compulsion be expedient, 
or the reverse ? If it be one of the greatest evils, especially as it 
affects the poor, that society has ever been subjected to, it is 
difficult to see why' it should be in the pow'er office or six 
people to set it up in every' parish. Some of tiie friends of these 
bills were of opinion that its provisions ought rather to have 
been permissive than imperative ; that is, that they should only 
have been binding on those parishes which chose to declare 
their adoption of them, by' a certain majority', and in a certain 
form. Although it be true that no scheme can be fairly tried 
by those who are unfavourable to it, we cannot see any proprie- 
ty in this project. It would perhaps be unreasonable to prevent 
those who liked it to tax themselves. But why tliey should be 
permitted to tax their unwilling neighbours, if it be once settlctl 
that this compulsion injures society’, we cannot discover. It 
seems to be very like first declaring that pestilence t)r foundling 
hospitals are bad things, and then providing that tliey might 
nevertheless be introduced into those parishes which chose 
to run the risk of them. 

Some are afraid that if all compulsory provision were to be 
put down, the poor would often be left to starve. But Par- 
liament, as has been already' sUited, may' alw’ay's interfere, for 
peculiar emergencies ; and for ordinary poverty experience 
has shown that there are always abundant resources, when- 
ever people are compelled to have recource to them, by luiv- 
ing no tax to rely upon. Those who are under the influence 
of this humane fear, are not aware how much the resources of 
nature are opened by those of art being closed. They are not 
aware that the sight of a human being expiiing from want is a 
spectacle which no heart can endure ; and that even the hum- 
blest ofthe people necessarily live in a manner which, wretched 
as it may seem to the rich, enables them to retrench, and to 
give’ to their brother when such a scene strikes their eye. 

If we had wished for a demonstration of these truths, w’o 
could not have desired a niorc powerful one than what is 
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given in the pamphlet^ of which the title is prefixed to this 
article. Soon after Dr Chalmers was removed to Glasgow,* 
he seems to have been struck, as any person coming from a 
country parish might well have been, with the utter inade- 
quacy of the means afforded for the instruction of the lower 
classes of people in towns, and for the prevention and main- 
tenance of city pauperism ; and, instead of merely seeing and 
lamenting this, he set himself about redressing it, with the 
sagacity of a philosopher, and the zeal of a Christian. For 
this purpose he published a periodical work, entitulcd ‘ The 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. * In this 
work he points out the hading imperfections of various parts 
of the system, by which the dense masses of our manufactur- 
ing population is governed. Among other subjects, he en- 
ters into a very full discussion of the causes and remedies of 
pauperism ; and this pamphlet is a concentrated view of the 
result of his experience in attempting to reduce his princi- 
ples to practice within his own parish. We are not sure that 
we know any thing that has been done in modern times more 
valuable for the lower orders than the conception and the exe- 
cution of these works. They contain a clear and masterly ex- 
amination of the errors which have made ouv manufacturing 
towns such sinks of vice and wretchedness ; with suggestions 
for having these errors removed, equally admirable for their ef- 
ficacy and their simplicity; and all this given in a style which, 
though somewhat cumbrous perhaps for precise details, glows, 
in its exposition of principle, with the powerful and peculiar 
eloquence w’hich marks all the performances of this distinguish- 
ed person. We have at present only to do with his treatment 
of pauperism ; on which he has successfully tried as beautiful 
an experiment as was ever attempted on society, and one to 
which the praise of boldness might be given, were it not super- 
seded by the far higher eulogy of its only showing his confi- 
dence in the laws of nature. 

His parish of St John’s, after deducting about 2000 inha- 
bitants who were transferred to the new parish of St James’s, 
contained a population of 8366. This made it above the aver- 
age of the Glasgow parishes in population. But it was consi- 
derably beneath the average of them in wealth. It consisted 
almost entirely of poor labourers and weavers. . In some of the 
parishes, the number of household servants is about one to 
every six persons ; whereas in St John’s it was only one to 
every thirty-three persons; and, on' examining the different 
assessments for the poor, as levied from each parish according 
to the w'ealth of the inhabitants, it w^as found that St John’s 
paid the smallest sum, both absolutely and relatively. Its p^u- 

6 
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perism accordingly had so long been relieved by the very 
-worst species of compulsory provision, that the people were 
quite accustomed to it. So that it is impossible that any at- 
tempt to bring a |>arish back to right habits could be made in 
more formidable circumstances. Yet it was resolved to try it. 

Tile Glasgow system was, that an institution called the Town 
Hospital, got all the assessments, — the collections at the church 
doors, — and certain other funds which, in general, are kept excite 
sively by each parish for itself. In return for this, the Hospital 
undertook the maintenance of the whole poor of the city ; being 
enabled to make the superfluity of the wealthy parishes assist 
in relieving the distress of the poorer. This, though not an un- 
common system in large towns, is the very worst form in which 
compulsory provision can appear ; because it alienates the re- 
ceivers in the greatest possible degree from the givers of the 
charity, and exhibits the relief afi^rded merely as the result of a 
public arrangement. It amounts to the establishment of a great 
bank, upon which the poor know, that though they put no- 
thing into it, they are entitled to draw\ The sum which it was 
found necessary to allot to St John’s is thus stated : ‘ I was 
‘ sure that its pauperism, under the ordinary treatment, should 

* have amounted, ’ says Dr Chalmers, * to more than a tenth 

* of the whole expense for the poor in Glasgow, or, at the 

* rate of expenditure for some years, to upwards of 1400/. an- 

* nually. ’ There are some who would have delighted in this 
as a very handsome endowment for the parish. But it was 
in this annual donation that the Doctor saw the root of the 
whole evil. He accordingly proposed, that the town-hospital 
should keep its money to itself, and let his session alone to ma^ 
nage their own poor with their ewn collections at the church- 
door, without any assessment whatever, or at least without any 
of which their session should reap the benefit. The collec- 
tions only amounted to 400/. a year ; of which 335/. was already 
pledged for the support of a certain class of existing paupers. 
Thus, there was only 175/. remaining for the support of 
all the new poor in that crowded, increasing, and manufac- 
turing, parish ; for which a tenth part of the whole expense 
for the poor in Glasgow had been requisite for some years. 
So that the import of the proposal may be thus expressed ; * It 

* is the magnificence and the certainty of your legal provision 

* that creates our pauperism. Keep your 1400/., or whatever 
‘ other sum you would give us, to yourselves, and let us have 

* the management of tlie 400/. of charity collected at our 

* own church-door; and although 225/. of this be already ap- 

* propriated, we shall, for ever, maintain all our own poor, 

* and maintain them infinitely better than you used to do. * 
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This proposal was acceded to ; but it is a memorable proof, 
how firmly the assessing principle takes possession of peopIe^s 
minds after they once yield to it, that it was not acceded to 
without the most obstinate' opposition. 

* We believe, ’ says Dr. Chalmers, * that of those whoop* 

* posed it most keen!}*, and who anticipated its failure most 

* sanguinely, no one dreamed of a failure from any other cause 

< than a deficiency in our pecuniary means. It was never once 

* imagined that we should be embarrassed by an excess; or, 

* that, instead of having to give in, because of a shortcoming 

* which had to be made good, as in other parishes, from the 

* fund, by assessment, we should have to look about in quest 

* of a safe and a right absorbent, for our yearly surplus.* 
Yet so it was. The old cases for which the 225/. was set apart 
in the first instance, were gradually diminished by death. There 
was an evening congregation, consisting of very poor people, 
which produced about 80/. a year. The d ay >col lection which 
came from the wealthy congregation, * was employed in keeping 

< up, and occasionally extending the allowances of those ses« 

* sional poor whom we found already on the roll at the outset 

* of our proceedings ; and what remained after the fulfilment 

< of this purpose, has been chiefly expended in the endow- 

* ment of the parish schools. All the other applications, for 

* three years and nine months, have been met by the evening 

* collection — and thus with a sum not exceeding 80/. a year, 

* have we been able to provide for all the newly- admitted pau- 

* perism, both casual and regular. ’ 

This singular result is accounted for by its being stated, that, 
notwithstanding the number of well-attested claims that used to 
weigh down the hospital, the total number of new paupers who 
were admitted on the fund, from the 1st of October I8i9, tothe 
1st of July 1823, being a period of three years and nine months, 
amounted only to twenty, without a single one having ever been 
sent to the hospital, or made chargeable on any fund raised by 
assessment. The total expense of maintaining ail these amount- 
ed to 66/. 6s. a year ; for which pittance, says the author, * ’see 
‘ have nxholly intercepted the Jlanso of pauperism into the town- 

* hospital from more than one-tenth of the poorest population in 

* the city, ' Hence the surplus of 1 75/., which had been set 
aside to meet the new cases, was not required. * It turned out 

* a most agreeable result when we found that this surplus was 
‘ not called for. The more that our hopes were surpassed, 
‘ the more have our principles been strengthened. ’ In this si- 
tuation the session, in order to make this indeed an experi- 
mentum crucis, actually went back to the hospital, and volun- 
tarily increased their burden. ‘ We extended our original ot- 
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* fer, and requested the townohospital to make out a list of all 

* the cases that were actually upon their fund, and which they 

* could trace to have been admitted by them from that territo- 

* rial di^t^ict of the city, .which forms the present parish of St 
*■ John’s. ’ This gave them the additional burden of thirty- 
four old people ; and they maintained these too, and yet had a 
good deal over, and soon obliterated the cpmpuUory system 
from the parish. 

This result was beautiful ; but the means by which it was ac- 
complished were infinitely inure so. The whole apparent mi- 
racle was wrought by simply removing the cause of the mis- 
chief. There w’as no witchcraft whatever employed. Nothing 
can be more honourable than the openness and sincerity with 
which the Doctor disclaims, for himself and his session, all merit 
— even that of industry or ingenuity — in what they did. He sa}s 
that the thing was done the moment that it was known that the 
connection with the hospital w^as over, and that the legal pro- 
vision was withdrawn. From that instant, the cause of the dis- 
ease being removed, nature resumed her functions. Those who 
were conscious that they did not require, or did not deserve, re- 
lief, ceased to apply ; and this of itself made the great swarm 
that used to hover over the carcase disappear. The remainder, 
having their idea of a legal right extinguished, never applied, 
except in extreme necessity ; and when they did at last make 
an avowal of intolerable distress, they found that the relief that 
was given was the produce, not of a cold admission of right, 
grudgingly yielded, but of that humanity which cared for their 
characters and feelings as much as for their wants, and on 
which it was shameful to encroach one moment beyond what 
was absolutely necessary. And above all, before even this offi- 
cial humanity interfered, the claims arising from relationship 
and vicinage were always first exhausted ; and the must delight- 
ful part of this process consisted in the almost uniform facility 
with which the sluices of private charity, which had been dam- 
med back by the public reservoir, were re-opened in the hearts 
even of the very poorest of the people. In substance and ef- 
fect indeed, it was the*poor who maintained the poor. 

Even after tlie success of this great and decisive experiment 
had been ascertainted to be permanent and complete, there 
were two assertions made, which tended to obscure its triumph. 
To both these a singularly satisfactory answer is given. 

It was first said, that tliis sy.stem might do very well with 
Dr Chalmers, who was its inventor, and of course enthu- 
siastic, anti who, with his deacons and elders, did nothing else 
but attend to it. In order to refute this, certain queries were 
put to all the deacons, whidi, with the answers to theiit. 
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are given in the Doctor’s statement. Two of the questions are, 

* Could you state how much time you are required to sacri- 

* fice per week or per month, in making the requisite inves- 

* tigations that you are actually called to ? ’ And, * Do you 

* think that a man in ordinary business would find the task of 

* meeting the pauperism of such a district as yours, so labori- 
‘ ous as to put him to any sensible inconvenience ? * The an- 
swers to these questions, founded upon past experience, and 
of course not made to meet this objection, reduce the time to 
the merest trifie. One deacon says, that his labours had occu- 
pied about a quarter of an hour per week, — another says two 
hours in three months, — another one hour in five months, — an- 
other one hour in three months, — another twenty hours per an- 
num, — and soon; not one of them making it amount to any 
thing worth mentioning. Indeed, they ail concur in saying, 
that the recurrence to the natural system had been greatly 
recommended to them, by its giving them little to do, com- 
pared with the endless vexations to which every elder is subject, 
when his parish is sufiering under the system of artificial cor- 
ruption. 

It was next stated, that the deacons led easy lives, because 
their poor were few; and that the poor were few because they 
found themselves either so utterly neglected, or so strictly dealt 
with, in St John’s, that all of them who could left the parish, 
and became a burden upon other districts. In order to meet 
this, a correct account was taken of all the poor who had left 
the parish, and of all who had come into it ; and the result was, 
that ‘ our imports exceeded our exports by fourteen. ’ — ‘ We 

* long for a law of residence that might protect us from the in- 

* gress which the poor have made upon us from the other parish- 

* es of Glasgow. The exchange is against us; and this we in- 

* sist upon as a decisive refutation of the calumny, that the poor 

* are either neglected or maltreated by us. ’ The session, in 
truth, se^s to have anxiously sought out every proper case, 
for the very purpose of excluding an objection which' was too 
obvious to be missed. - How, indeed, could the genuine poor 
fail to be attached towards a parish which was managed under 
the operation of the following humane and judicious principle ? 

* I would have no fear, ’ says the Doctor, ‘ of a parish any 

* where in Scotland, though all claims and all collections were 

* done away. But I have great fear of there being much un- 

* told and unrelieved sufiering in every parish, where the public 

* charity hath attained a magnitude that overbears the charity 

* of nature, — where it hath turned the one party into fierce and 

* determined litigants, and put the other on a stout and stern 

* defensive against their applications ; where the imagination of 

VOl.. XLl. MO. bl. R 
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< a right) that most unseemly and heterogeneous element, which 

* ought never to have been admitted into the business of human 

* sympathy, hath set both gratitude and good w’ill at abeyance. 

* We greatly fear, that in these circumstances, there is many a 

* desolate and declining family, who sink under the rigours of 

* an artificial system, which they are too delicate to bear, — who, 

* perhaps, of gentler mood, cannot brook the humiliations of a 

* public scrutiny, and cannot fight their way through all those 

* rude and repulsive obstacles by which the avenues of legal 

* charity are guarded. They are unnoticed by neighbours, be* 

‘ cause a refuge is open to them, which they have not the hardi- 

* hood to enter. The feeling of private charity is suspended, 

* and there is a frown in public charity that scareth them away.’ 

It is precisely because he is anxious for the relief of true po- 
verty, that he records this to be the result of all his experience. 

* I must not disguise my conviction here, that, apart from 

* the support of education and of institutions for disease, pub- 
‘ lie charity, in any form, is an evil, — ^and that the Scottish 
‘ method is only to be tolerated because of its insignificance, 

‘ and the rooted establishment it hath gotten in all our parishes. 

* But though I would tolerate it in practice, I cannot defend it 

* in principle ; and I speak according to my fair and experi- 

* mental impressions when I say, that a parish might be niaintain- 

* ed in far greater comfort, andinamoresoundly'economiccon' 

* dition, without it altogether. * 

Dr Chalmers has since removed to another scene. It is the 
only confirmation his principles either required or admitted of, 
that under the guidance of a different clergyman, his system 
still attests the wisdom of him who conceived, and of him "who 
continues it. There are other manufacturing parishes in Scot- 
land, besides St Johns, where a retracing process of the same 
kind has either been attempted with the same success, or has 
been rendered unnecessary by compulsory provision having al- 
■ways been resisted. The parish of Gorbals is a conspicuous 
instance of the last of these, and Hawick of the first. After 
such examples, it is in vain to talk of the necessity of letting as- 
sessment be even permissive. Some will be inclined to say, 
that if the evil can be so easily eradicated, there is no need 
to change the law. But is it not a juster conclusion, that if 
assessments can be so safely dispensed with, the law is intoler- 
able which allows their deep-rooted and wide -spreading mischief 
to be introduced, not according to legislative declarations of oc- 
casional necessity, but according to the ignorance or apathy 
of small and detached sets of individuals, who cannot corrupt 
their own little district, without corrupting the country at 
large ? 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From July to October 1824. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a periodical work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. No. XCIX. 
and C. 3s. each. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By the Rev. Henry Codding- 
ton, M. A. 8 VO. 8s. 

Wirgman’s Principles of the Kantesian or Transcendental Philo- 
sophy, with a IMap of the Human Mind according to Kant, in Eng- 
lish and French. 8vo. 6s. 

Wirgman’s entirely New, Complete, and Permanent Science of 
Philosophy, founded on Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. 4to. lOs-^ 

Chemical Recreations, a series of amusing and instructive Experi- 
ments, to which are prefixed, First Lines of Chemistry. Third edi- 
tion. ISmo. 3s. 

Elements of Hydrostatics, with their Application to the Solution 
of Problems. By Miles Bland, B. D. 8vo. 12s. 

A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, P. R. S. E. &c. Contain- 
ing Observations on the Vitrified Forts. And a Review of what has 
been addressed to Sir Walter, on these singular Remains, by Dr 
McCulloch, in his recent publication on the Highlands and Western 
Islands. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. F. R. S. London and Edin- 
burgh, &c. Illustrated by an Engraving of the Forts. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
stitched. 

Johnson’s Typographia ; or the Printer’s In.^tructor. 2 vols. 32mo. 
1/. 10s. 12mo. \L 11s. Svo. 1/. 4s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, conducted by Robert 
Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History. No. XXII. 7s, 6d. 

Elements of Ex])erimental Chemistry. By William Henry, M. D. 
2 vols. Svo. 1/. 14s. 

A Help to the Science of Mechanics, Optics, Astronomy, &c. 
By Alexander Simpson, M. A. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Elements of the Art of Dyeing, with a Description of the Art of 
Bleaching. By Bertholet. 2 vols. Svo. with Engravings. 1/. 4s. 
boards. 

Piikington’s Dictionary of Painters, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1/. 4s. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal Monuments in the Cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, near Paris ; also a correct View of the Paraclete, 
erected by Abelard. The work contains ten coloured Views, Atlas, 
4to. 1/. Is. sewed. 
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Qjiarterljf List of New Piiblications. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, and an Essay on making 
Wine. By John MacCulIoch, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The Monumental Remains of Noble and Eminent Persons ; com- 
prising the Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain. B3' Edward 
Blore, F. S. A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each part. 

British Galleries of Painting and Sculpture ; comprising a General, 
Historical, and Critical Catalogue, with separate Notices of every 
Work of Fine Art in the principal Collections. By C. M. Westma- 
cott, illustrated with engraved portraits and interior views. 8vo. 

Select Views in Greece, by H. W. Williams, Edinburgh. No. IF. 
Imperial 8vo., 12 s. Proofs, royal 4to., 1/. Is. Proofs, imperial 4 to. 
IL Jls. 6d. 

Observations on the rebuilding of London Bridge. By John 
Seward, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A Portrait of Mr VandenhofF, in the Character of Hamlet. En- 
graved in the best line manner. By Mr Horsburgh, from a Minia- 
ture, by Mr W. Stewart Wat&on. Proofs on India paper, 10s. 6d. 
Prints. 5 s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life of Richard Wilson, Esq. R.A. with Tes- 
timonies to his Genius and Memory, and Remarks on his Landscapes. 
Collected and arranged by J. Wright, Esq. 4 to. 1 /. 7s, boards. 

Marslialfs Royal Naval Biography. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 15 s. 

Memoirs of the Kev. Thomas Halyburton. 12mo. 4 s. 

Self- Advancement, or Extraordinary Tiansitions from Obscurity 
to Greatness ; exemplified in the Lives and History of Eminent Men. 
7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Edward Wil- 
liams, D.D. By Joseph Gilbert. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. including the Life of his 
Brother the Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M. and Memoirs of their Fa- 
mily. By the Rev. Henry Moore. 1 vol. 10s. 6d boards. 

Contemporary Biography, with 150 Engraved Poi traits. 3 vols. 
2/. 2s. boards. 

Memoirs of Goethe, author of Werter. Written by Himself. 2 
vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, 1/. 4s. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Thomas 
Rennell. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel John Blackador, of the Ca- 
meronian Regiment, and DepuJy-governor of Stilling Castle, afFord- 
ing an interesting account of tlie various Sieges, Battles, and Ser- 
vices, in which he was engaged on the Centinent, and during the Re- 
bellion in Scotland of 1715 ; compiled from the original MSS. By 
Andrew Crichton. Post 8vo. 7 s. 6d. boards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Library Companion ; or, the Young Man’s Guide and Old 
Man’s Comfort in the Choice of a Library, By the Eev. T. F. Dlb- 
din. 8vo. 1/. 7s* 
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Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica complete, in 11 parts. II/. 11s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Tens ; translated into English Verse. 
By W. Richardson, Esq. with Notes. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Smith’s Translation of the Anabasis of Xenophon, accompanied 
with copious Critical and Historical Illustrations, and in a neatly- 
printed column, in juxtaposition, Hutchinson’s Greek Text, with 
Zeune’s Criticisms. 2 vols 8vo. \L Is. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By Joseph Cradock, Esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 

No IV. of the Old EnglUh Drama; containing Heywood’s Rape 
of Lucrece, a Tragedy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Charles the Second, or the Merry Monarch. A Comedy in three 
Acts. By John Howard Payne. 8vo. Ss. sewed. 

Selections from Horace, with English Notes. Part I. 4s. 6d. 

Homeric and Pindaric Lexicon. Novum Lexicon Grsecum Ety- 
raologicum, Auctore Christ. Tob. Damm, 1 vol. 4to. 4/. 4s. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the Greek Text of Brunck, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo« 
15s. boards. 

Cicero de Republica. Recovered Treatise of Cicero. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

DRAMA. 

The Parricide, a ’Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Robert Allen, 
A. M. 8vo. 

Married and Single, a Comedy. By J. Poole, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Der Freischiitz, or the Seventh Bullet. A Series of twelve il- 
lustrations of this popular Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and etched 
by George Cruickshank, with a travesiie of the Drama. 

EDCJCATION. 

Lessons, intended for intioduction into Schot.Is and Cottages; 
consisting of Descriptive Hymns, selected from “ A Manual of Sa- 
ertd Poetry, for the Use of Public and Private Charities.” On 
sheets of open fooheap, in the style of the Luncasterian Lessons, 
each page being ornamented by a descriptive print. Is. 6d. 

The Paidopliilean System of Education applied to the French 
Language. By J. Black. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The English .Master ; or Student’s Guide to Reasoning and Com- 
position : exhibiting an Anal3aical View of the English Language, 
of the Human Mind, and of the Principles of Fine Writing. By 
William Banks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Advice to young Mo:hers on the Physical Education of Children. 
By a Grandmother. 12ino. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Grammar of Drawing. Dinah Ball; containing a few plain, 
but well-authorized Rules for drawing Heads and Laiid^ca^jcs in 
Water-colours. 4to. 7s* 

My Children’s Diary. 1 vol. 12mo. 
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A Mother’s Portrait, sketched soon after her decease, fur the 
study of her Children, by their surviving Parent. 1 vol. l2mo, with 
a plate. 4<s. 6d. 

Bible History : or. Scripture its own Interpreter. By Mrs Sher- 
wood. 2s. 6d. half- bound roan. 

The Child’s Magazine. By Mrs Sherwood. Is. 6d.' half-bound 
roan. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition and Application of the 
English Language. By Peter Smith, A. M., Teacher of English 
Composition, &c. Edinburgh. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hints respecting the Improvement of the Literary and Scientific 
Education of Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, humbly submitted to the consideration 
of the Patrons and Professors of that Institution. By a Graduate of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Is. 

The Encyclopaedia Edinensis, Part XXI., being Volume V. Part I. 
410. Ss. 

A Letter to the Patrons of the High School, and the Inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, on the Abuse of Classical Education. By Peter 
Reid, M. D. Is. 

A New School Atlas of Modern Geography. By L. C. Russell. 
8vo. 128. 

A practical Guide to the Composition and Application of the 
English Language. By Peter Smith, A. M. Post 8vo. 10a. 6d. 
boards. 

. Exercises for Writing Greek Verse. 7s. 

A Key to the above. 3s. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases ; comprehending a methodical 
Digest of various Phrases from the best Authors, for the more speedy 
Progress of Students in Latin Composition. By W. Robertson, 

A. M. 

The Second Number of “ a New Series of Original Sketches, ” 
after the style of Morland. By Mr Campion. Intended as easy and 
progressive Lessons in the Art of Sketching Rustic Figures, Ani- 
mals, Landscapes, &c. 

Practical Orthography, or the Art of teaching Spelling by Writ- 
ing. By William Bear croft. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Italian Conversation. By Mr Galeotti. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Lineal Drawing, and Introduction to Geometry ; from the French 
of M. Francoeur. 58. 

Key to Fraiter’s Walkinghame’s Tutor’s Assistant. 12mo. 3s. 

An Improved System of Arithmetic, for the Use of Schools and 
Counting-houses. By Daniel Dowling. Part I. 4s. 

A Practical Grammar of French Rhetoric, containing the Laws 
of Pronunciation, Prosody, and Accentuation, Punctuation, &c. &c. 
By Gabrielle Surenne. 8vo. 12s. 

A Key to the above. 12mo. 2s, 
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Harding’s (W.) Short-Hand Improved. 3s. 

Tables for Finding the Content of any Piece of Land. By John 
Tovey. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

A Philological Grammar of the English Language, in a Series of 
Lessons, containing observations on Language, on more than one 
hundred Treatises of English Grammar, and on popular modes of 
Teaching. Demy 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed with Historical 
and other Information, with Questions for Examination, by the late 
William Butler; and an Appendix, by which the Stars may be 
known, by Thomas Brown, Teacher of Writing. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The South- Sea Islands : being a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of their Inhabitants ; and containing among the others, an 
Interesting Account of the Sandwich Islands. 2 vols. 18mo., with 
twenty-six coloured engravings. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Great. 2 vols. 8vo. \l. 4s. 

Memoirs of Jeanne D’ Arc, surnamed La Pucelle D’Orleans, urith 
the History of her Times. 2 vols. 8vo., with a portrait and other 
plates. 1/. 16s. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and of Austria ; with Memoirs 
of the Courts, Governments, and People of Italy ; presenting a faith- 
ful picture of her present condition, and including original Anec- 
dotes of the Bonaparte Family. By a Lady of Rank. 2 vols. 8vo. 
]/. Is. boards. 

The Stream of History brought down to the Year 1824, showing 
the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of every Nation in the World, from the Earliest Ages 
to the Present Time. lA 16s. coloured, and mounted on rollers. 

The New Chronology ; or. Historian’s Library Companion. By 
Thomas Tegg. 12mo. 6s. 

Original Letters illustrative of English History. By Henry Ellis, 
Esq. 3 vols. 1/. 16s. 

Vols. 3, 4, and 5, of the Naval History of Great Britain, with 
quarto volume of Plates, completing the Work. By William James. 
2/. 4s. 

The History of Mexico By Nicholas Mills, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

LAW. 

North’s Discourse on the Laws of England, with Notes, Life, and 
Portrait. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Report of the Trial in the Court of King’s Bench, * The King 
o. the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge,’ with the Proceedings in the 
T^niversity, in opposition to the Right of nominating to the Profes- 
sorship of Mineralogy, claimed by Heads of Colleges. By Henry 
Gunning, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Letter to the Landed Proprietors of Scotland, oh the Bills en- 
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titled, an Act for better regulating the Forms of Process in the 
C6urts of Lair in Scotland. By Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of 
Delviup. . Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of a Sheriff in Scotland ; em- 
bracing the Governing Rules of Law. By R Clark, Writer. 12s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bail in Civil and Criminal 
Proceedings. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 
boards. 

A Legal Dissertation, showing that a Debtor may be arrested on 
mesne process for less than 15/. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 

A General Index to the Precedents in Civil and Criminal Plead- 
ing. By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Dr Maclean’s Evils of Quarantine Laws. 1 5s. 

Report upon, and Objections to, the Judicature Bill. Bj' a Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Procurators before the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Symptoms of Cataract : illustrated 
by Cases. By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. S';, boards. 

Lectures on the General Structure of the Human Body, and on the 
Anatomy and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. By Fiancls Willis, M.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Part I. of Principles of Medical Science and Practice. By Haid- 
wicke Shute, M.D. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

System of Anatomical Plates, with descriptive letter- pres^s. Bj' 
John Lizars, F.R.S.E. Feilow of the Royal College of Surge, ms, and 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Phjsiology, Edinburgh. Part V. and VI. 
(Muscles and Joints of the Upper and Lower Extremities.) Plain, 
10s. 6d. Coloured after Nature, 1/. Is. each. 

Gulielmi Harvii Exercitationcs de Mater Cordis et Sanguinis ; 
quas Notis PancuHs instrucndas curavit Thomas Hingston, M.D. 
Societ. Reg. Med. Edinb. Socius ; nunc ex Collegio Reginse Cantab. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Letters of Advice to all Persons visiting or settling in the East or 
West Indies. By James Bo}le. 2s. 6d. 

Shute’s Principles of Medical Science and Practice, Part I., Phy- 
siology. 8vo. 1 8s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jimrnal. No. LXXXI. 
Being the fourth number of a New Series. October 1, 1824'. Gs. 

Oil the Injuries of the Spine and of the Thigh Bone, with nine 
Engravings. By Charles Bell. 1 vol. royal 4to. 16s. extra boards. 

Medical and Surgical cases, selected during a practice of 38 years. 
By Edwaid Sutlefte. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Original Cases, illustrating the Uses of Stathoscope and Percus- 
sion in Diseases of the Chest. By John Forbes, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
with plates. * 
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Practical Observations on Hydrophobia, with a Review of Reme- 
dies, and Suggestions for its Treatment. By John Booth, M.D. 
2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Effects of Diosma Crenata, or Buchu 
Leaves, in the Cure of Stricture, illustrated by Cases, with Direc- 
tions. By Richard Reece, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

Translation of the New London Pharmacopoeia. By a Scoti^ 
Physician. 3s. 6d. 

MrSCEI.LAKEOU8. 

The Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse and Prose; to which 
is prefixed, A Preliminary View of the Literature of the .-ige. By 
M. M‘Derroot. 8vo. 14s. 

No. III. of the Monthly Critical Gazette. 2s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. Dean of St Patrick's, Dub- 
lin r containing additional Letters, Tracts and Poems, not hitherto 
published. With Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 19 vols. 8vo. 8/. 11s. boards. 

The Modern Receipt Book, or Arcana of the Arts ; containing 
nearly eight hundred valuable Receipts. Written, selected, and ar- 
ranged by James Cochrane. 48. 

Tables for finding the Contents of any Piece of Land, from Di- 
mensions taken in Chains and Links, &c. By John Tovey. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. boards. 

Economical Cookery for Young Housekeepers, or the Art of pro- 
viding good and palatable Dishes for a family without Extravagance. 
By a Lady. 2s. sewed. 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens 
as the National Monument of Scotland. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Scotsman’s Library ; being a Complete Collection of Anec- 
dotes and Facts relative to Scotland, and Scotsmen in all Ages. By 
James Mitchell, LL. D. 10s. 6d. bound. 

The last Military Operations of General Riego ; to which is add- 
ed, A Narrative of the Sufferings of the Author in' Piison. By 
George Matthews, First Aide-de-camp to General Riego* 4s. 6d- 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Loid Byron. By 
Sir Egerton Br}dges. Post 8vo. 10>. 6d. 

Past and Actual State of Trade carried on by Great Britain with 
all Parts of the World, from JG97 to 1822. By Caesar Moreau. On 
a sheet. I Os. Gd. 

The Art of French Cookery. By A. Beauviliiers. r2mo. 7s. 

Essay on the Beneficial Diiectiun ol iliiral Expenditure. By Ro- 
bert A. Sianey, Esq. 12*iJo. 6s. 6d. 

The Book of Fallacies. By Jeremy Bentham, E^q. 8vo. 12s. 

Works of Vicesimus Knox. 7 vols. 8vo. 3/. 13s Gd. 

Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, or New University Student. 8vo, plates. 
Ss. 6d. 

Hetnn’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, from the German of F. Stranss^ 
with Notes and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. boards. 
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View of the Literature of the South of Europe ; by M. De Sis- 
mondi ; translated with Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4 large 
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AitT. 1. Theodrki a Domestic Tale : With other Poems. By 
Thomas Campbell. 12mo. pp. 150. London, 1824. 

I F Mr Campbell’s poetry was of a kind that could be forgotten^ 
his long fits of silence would put him fairly in the way of that 
misfortune. But, in truth, he is safe enough ; — and has even 
acquired, by virtue of his exemplary laziness, an assurance and 
pledge of immortality which he could scarcely have obtained with- 
out it. A writer who is still fresh in the mind and favour of the 
public, after twenty years’ intermission, may reasonably expect 
to be remembered when death shall have finally sealed up the 
fountains of his inspiration, imposed silence on the cavils of en- 
vious rivals, and enhanced the value of those relics to which it 
excludes the possibility of any future addition. At all evente, 
he has better proof of the permanent interest the public take in 
his productions, than those ever can have who are more dili- 
gent in their multiplication, and keep themselves^ in the^ recol- 
lection of their great patron by more frequent intimations of 
their existence. The experiment, too, though not without its 
hazards, is advantageous in another respect jy-for the re*ippear- 
ance of such an author, after those long periods of occultation, 
is naturally hailed as a novelty — and he receives the double 
welcome of a celebrated stranger and a remembered friend. 
There is, accordingly, no living poet, we believe, whose adver- 
tisement excites greater expectation than Mr Campbell’s:— 
and a new poem from him is waited for with even more eager- 
ness (as it is certainly for a much longer time) than a new novel 
from the author of Waverley. Like all other human felicities, 
however, this high expectation and prepared homage has its 
drawbacks and its dangers. A popular author, as we have b^n 
led to remark on former occasions, has no rival so formidable 
VOL. XLI. NO. 82. S 
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as his former self-~-and no compaiison to sustain half so dan- 
gerous as that which is always made between the average merit 
of his new work, and the remembered beauties — for little else 
is ever remembered— of his old ones. 

How this comparison will result in the present instance, we 
do not presume to predict with confidence — but we doubt whe- 
ther it will be, at least in the beginning, altogether in favour of 
the volume before us. The poems of this author, indeed, are 
generally more admired the more they are studied, and rise in 
our estimation in proportion as they become familiar. Their 
novelty, therefore, is always rather an obstruction than a help 
to their popularity and it may well be x^^uestioned, whether 
there be anything in the novelties now before us that can rival in 
our affections the long- remembered beauties of the Pleasures of 
Hope — of Gertrude — of O’Connor’s Child — the song of Linden 
— ^tfae Mariners of England — and the many other enchanting me- 
lodies that are ever present to the minds of all lovers of poetry. 

The leading piece in the present volume is an attempt at a 
very difficult kind of poetry ; and one in which the most com- 
plete success can hardly ever be so splendid and striking as to 
make amends for the difficulty. It is entitled * a Domestic 
Stoiy,’— jmd it is so— turning upon few incidents — embracing 
few characters — dealing in no marvels and no terrors — display- 
ing no stormy passions. Without complication of plot, in short, 
or hurry of action — with no atrocities to shudder at, or feats of 
noble daring to stir the spirits of the ambitious, — it passes quiet- 
ly oh, .jdirough the shaded paths of private life, conversing with 
gratle namres and patient sufferings — and unfolding, with se- 
rrae pity and sober triumph, tlie pangs which are fated at times 
to wring the breast of innocence and generosity, and the cou- 
rage and comfort which generosity and innocence ean never fail 
to bestow. The taste and the feeling which led to the selection 
of such topics, could not but impress their character on the 
style in which they are treated. It is distinguished accordingly 
by a fine and tender finish, both of thought and of diction — by 
a chastened elegance of words i^id images — a mild dignity and 
tempered pathos in the sentiments, and a general tone of sim- 
plicity and directness in the conduct of the story, which, joined 
to its great brevity, tends at first perhaps to disguise both the 
richness and the force of the gewp required for its production. 
But though not calculated td stnke at once on the dull palled 
ear of an idle and occupied world, it is of all others perhaps the 
kind of poetry best fitted to win bn our softer hours, and to 
sink deep into vacant bosoms — unlocking all the sources of fond 
recollection, and leading us gently on. through the of 
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deep and engrossing meditation — and thus ministering to a 
deeper enchantment and more lasting delight than can ever be 
inspired by the louder and more importunate strains of more 
ambitious authors. 

There are no doubt peculiar and perhaps insuperable di£S« 
culties in the management of themes so delicate^ and acquiring 
so fine and so restrained a hand — ^nor are we prepared to say 
that Mr Campbell has on this occasion entirely escaped them. 
There are passages that are somewhat fade : — there are expres- 
sions that are trivial : — But the prevailing character is sweetness 
and beauty ; and it prevails over all that is opposed to it. The 
story, though abundantly simple, as our readers will immediately 
see, has two distinct compartments— one relating to the Swiss 
maiden, the other to the English wife. The former, with all 
its accompaniments, we think nearly perfect. It is full of ten- 
derness, purity and pity; and finished with the most exquisite 
elegance, in few and simple touches. The other, which is the 
least considerable, has more decided blemishes. The diction is 
in many places too familiar, and the incidents too common — and 
the cause of distress has the double misfortune of be|6gunpoefl- 
cal in its nature, and improbable in its result. But the rimriest 
way is to give our readers a slight account of the p^ih^^itli 
such specimens as may enable them to judge fairly of 'if 
themselves. 

It opens, poetically, with the description of a fine s<^o ^ 
Switzerland, and of a rustic church-yard, where thes^ii^^ 
the author points out to him the flowery grave of a 
who, though gentle and fair, had died of uurequited love-— aha 
so they proceed, between them, for the matter is left poetically 
obscure, to her history. Her fancy had been early captivated 
by the tales of heroic daring and cfaivalric pride, with which 
her country’s annals abounded — and she disdained to give her 
love to one who was not graced with the virtues, and glories 
of those heroic times. This exalted mood was unluckily 
fostered by her brother’s youthful ardour in praise of the 
commander under whom he was serving abroad— by whom 
he was kindly tended when wounded, and whose picture he 
brought back with him on his return to his paternal home, to 
renew, and seemingly to realize, the day-dreams of his romantic 
sister. This picture, and th# stories her brother told of the 
noble Theodricj completed the poor girl’s fascination. Her 
heart was kindled by her fancy; and her love was already 
fixed on a being she had never seen ! In the mean time, Theo- 
dric, who had promised a visit to his young proteg^, passes 
over to England, and is betrothed to a lady of that coqntry of 
• . $2 
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infinite worth and amiableness. He then repairs to Switzerland, 
where, after a little time, he discovers the love of Julia, which 
he gently but firmly rebukes — ^returns to England, and is mar- 
ried. His wife has uncomfortable relations — quarrelsome, sel- 
fish and envious ; and her peace is sometimes wounded by their 
dissentions and unkindness. War breaks out too in Theodric*s 
country; and as he is meditating a journey to that quarter, he 
is surprised by a visit from Julia’s brother, who informs him, 
that, after a long struggle with her cherished love, her health 
fiad at last sunk under it, and that she now prayed only to see 
him once more before she died. His wife generously urges 
him to comply with this piteous request. He does so ; and ar- 
rives, in the midst of wintry tempests, to see this pure vic- 
tim of too warm an imagination expire in smiles of speech- 
less g^titude and love. While mourning over her, he is ap- 
palled by tidings of the dangerous illness of his beloved Con- 
stance — dhurries to England — and finds her dead, — her fate hav- 
ing been precipitated, if not occasioned by the harsh and violent 
treatment she had met with from her heartless relations. The 

E iece closes with a very touching letter she had left for her hus- 
and — ^and account of its soothing effects on his mind. 

This, we confess, is slight enough, in the way of fable and in- 
cident ; But it is not in those things that the merit of such poems 
consists; and what we have given is of course a mere naked 
outline or argument rather, intended only to explain and con- 
nect our extracts. 

For these, we cannot possibly do better than begin with the 
beginning. 

* ’Twas sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches was sung. 

And lights were o’er tfa’ Helvetian mountains flung. 

That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 

And tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 

Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of the storm. 

Where, Phoenix'like, you saw the eagle’s form. 

That high in Heav’n’s vermilion wheel’d and soar’d. 

Woods nearer frown’d, and cataracts dash’d and roar’d, 

From height’s brouzed by the bounding bouqnetin ; 

Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn vales between. 

And hamlets glitter’d white, and gardens flourish’d green. 
’Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air I 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare. 

And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds, and enamell’d moss. 

Earth’s features so harmoniously were link’d. 

She seem’d one great glad form, with life instinct. 

That felt Heav’n’s ardent breath, and smiled below 
Its flush of love, with consentaneous glow. 
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A Gothic church was near ; the spot around 
Was beautiful) ev’n though sepulchral ground ; 

For there nor yew nor cypress spread their gloom. 

But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 

Amidst them one of spotless marble shone — 

A maiden’s grave— and ’twas inscribed thereon. 

That young and loved she died whose dust was there : 

** Yes, ” said my comrade, ** young she died, and fair ! 
Grace form’d her, and the soul of gladness play’d 
Once in the blue eyes of that mountain>maid : 

Her fingers witch’d the chords they pass’d along. 

And her lips seem’d to kiss the soul in song : 

Yet woo’d, and worship’d as she was, till few 
Aspired to hope, ’twas sadly, strangely true. 

That heart, the martyr of its fondness, burn’d 
And died of love that could not be return’d. 

Her father dwelt where yonder Castle shines 
O’er clust’ring trees and terrace-mantling vines. 

As gay as ever, the laburnum’s pride 

Waves o’er each walk where she was wont to glide,— 

And still the garden whence she graced her brow. 

As lovely blooms, though trode by strangers now. 

How oft from yonder window o’er the lake. 

Her song of wild Helvetian swell and shake. 

Has made the rudest fisher bend his ear. 

And rest enchanted on his oar to hear ! 

Thus bright, accomplish’d, spirited, and bland. 

Well-born, and wealthy for that simple land. 

Why had no gallant native youth the art 
To win so warm — ^so exquisite a heart ? 

She, midst these rocks inspired with feeling strong 
By mountain-freedom — music — ^fancy — song. 

Herself descended from the brave in arms. 

And conscious of romance-inspiring charms. 

Dreamt of Heroic beings ; hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivalric kind ; 

And scorning wealth, look’d cold ev’n on the claim 
Of manly worth, that lack’d the wreath of Fame. ’ pp. 3-7. 

'We pass over the animated picture of the brother’s campaigns, 
and of the fame of Theodric, and the affectionate gratitude of 
parents and sister for his care and praises of their noble boy. 
We must make room, however, for this beautiful sketch of hi$ 
return. 

* In time, the stripling, vigorous and heal’d. 

Resumed his barb and banner in the field. 

And' bore himself right soldier-like, till now 
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The third campaign had manlier bronzed his brow ; 

'When peace, though but a scanty pause for breatli, — 

A curtain-drop between the acts of death,—* 

A check in frantic war’s unfinish'd game, 

Yet dearly bought, and direly welcome, ^ came. 

The camp broke up, and Udolph left his chief 
As with a son’s or younger brother’s gji®f • 

'Sut journeying borne, bow rapt b\s spirits rose I 
Hofv Tight his footsteps crush'd St Gothard's snows ! 

TYiou^i wrapt 'in clouAs, anti Trowning as \n scorn 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms ; 

Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms. 

And fragrance from the mountain- herbage blown. 
Blindfold his native hills he could have known ! 


His coming down yon lake,-— his boat in view 
Of windows where love's fluttering kerchief dew , — 

The arms spread out for him — the tears that burst,— ‘ 

(’Tiras Julia’s, ’twas his sister’s met him first ; } 

Their pride to see war’s medal at his breast. 

And all their rapture’s greeting, maybe guessed. ' pp. 12, 13. 

At last the generous warrior appears in person among those 
innocent beings to whom he had so long furnished the grand 
theme of discourse and meditation. 

‘ The boy was half beside himself, — the sire, 

All frankness, honour, and Helvetian fire. 

Of speedy parting would not hear him speak ; 

And tears bedew’d and brighten’d Julia’s cheek. 

Thus, loth to wound their hospitable pride, 

A month he promised with them to abide ; 

As blithe he trode the mountain-sward as they. 

And felt his joy make ev’n the young more gay. 

How jocund was their breakfast parlour fann’d 
By yon blue water’s breath, — their walks how bland ! 

Fair Julia seem’d her brother’s soften’d sprite — 

A gem reflecting Nature’s purest light, — 

And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 
A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought. 

That almost child-like to his kindness drew, 

And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew. 

But did his thoughts to love one moment range ?— 

No 1 he who had loved Constance could not change I 
Besides, till grief betray ’d her undesign’d, 

Th’ unlikely thought could scarcely reach his mind. 

That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo’d devotion back for pure esteem.’ pp. 17, 18, 
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Symptoms still more unequivocal, however, at last make ex> 
planation necessary; and he is obliged to disclose to her the se« 
cret of his love and engagement in England. The following 
passage, describing the effects of this disclosure, is full, we think, 
of feeling and eloquence, and contains in its brief simplicity the 
essence of many a page of elaborate pathos — though we are not 
quite sure that the fair sufferer’s instant recourse to the piano, 
is strictly according to nature, — even in such circumstances. 

* And yet with gracefully ingenuous power 
Her spirit met th’ explanatory hour ; — 

£v’n conscious beauty brighten’d in her eyes, 

That told she knew their love no vulgar prize ; 

And pride, like that of one more woman-grown. 

Enlarged her mien, enrich’d her voice’s tone. 

’Twas then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mock’d all skill her hand had e’er display’d : 

Inspir’d and warbling, rapt from things around. 

She look’d the very Muse of magic sound. 

Painting in sound the forms of joy and woe. 

Until the mind’s eye saw them melt and glow. 

Her closing strain composed and calm she play’d 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; 

But grief seem’d ling’ring in its lengthen’d swell. 

And like so many tears the trickling touches fell. 

Of Constance then she heard Theodric speak. 

And steadfast smoothness still possess’d her cheek ; 

But when he told her how he oft had plann’d 

Of old a journey to their mountain-land 

That might have brought him hither years before, 

“ Ah ! then,” she cried, “ you knew not England’s shore ; 
And, had you come, — and wherefore did you not ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ it would have changed our lot !” 

Then burst her tears through pride’s restraining bands , 

And with her handkerchief, and both her hands. 

She hid her face and wept. — Contrition stung 
Theodric for the tears his words had wrung. 

“ But no,” she cried, “ unsay not what you’ve said. 

Nor grudge one prop on which my pride is stay’d ; 

To think I could have merited your faith. 

Shall be my solace even unto death !” — pp. 19—21. 

"We must hasten now to the mournful close of this simple 
story. Theodric had been some months married in England, 
yet not unmindful of his beloved friends among the mountains. 
* ’Twas long since he had heard from Udolph last. 

And deep misgivings on his spirit fell. 

That all with Udolpii’s household was not weU. 

’Twas that too true prophetic mood of feat 
That augurs griefs inevitably near, 
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Yet makes them not less startling to the mind. 

When come. Least look’d-for then of human kind. 

His Udolph (’twas, he thought at first, his sprite) 

With mournful joy that morn surprised his sight. 

Hovr changed was Udojlph ! Scarce Theodric durst 
Inquire his tidings, — he reveal’d the worst, 

** At first,’* he said, as Julia bade me tell, 

** She bore her fate high-mindedly and well. 

Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 

** And from the world’s compassion saved our pride ; 

But still her health gave way to secret woe, 

And long she pined — for broken hearts die slow! 

** Her reason went, but came returning, like 
** The warning of her death-hour — soon to strike ; 

** And all for which she now, poor sufferer ! sighs, 

** Is once to see Theodric ere she dies. 

** Why should I come to tell you this caprice ? 

** Forgive me 1 for my mind has lost its peace. 

1 blame myself, and ne’er shall cease to blame, 

** That my insane ambition for the name 
** Of brother to Theodric, founded all 
Those high-built hopes that crush’d her by their fall. 

** 1 made her slight a mother’s counsel sage. 

But now my parents droop with grief and age ; 

“ And though my sister's eyes mean no rebuke, 

They overwhelm me with their dying look ! 

“ The journey’s long, but you are full of ruth : 

And she who shares your heart, and knows its truth, 

** Has faith in your afiection, far above 

The fear of a poor dying object’s love.” — pp. 29—31. 

They go accordingly ; and the close of poor Julia’s pure 
hearted romance is told with the same truth and tenderness as 
the pest of her story, 

* That winter’s eve how darkly Nature’s brow 
Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely now ! 

The tempest, raging o’er the realms of ice. 

Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 

And whilst their falling echoed to the wind. 

The wolf’s long howl in dismal discord join’d. 

While white yon water’s foam was raised in clouds 
That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 

Without was Nature’s elemental din — 

And beauty died, and friendship wept within ! 

* Sweet Julia, though her fate was finish’d half. 

Still knew him — smiled on him with feeble laugh— 

And blest him, till she drew her latest sigh J 
But lo ! while Udolph’s bursts of agonj', 
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And age’s tremulous wailings, round him rose, 

' What accents pierced him deeper yet than those ! 

’Twas tidings — by his English messenger 

Of Constance — brief and terrible they were, " &c. pp. 35-36. 

These must suffice as specimens of the Swiss part of the 
poem^ which we have already said we consider as on the whole 
the most perfect. The English portion is undoubtedly liable 
to the imputation of being occupied with scenes too familiar, and 
events too trivial to admit of the higher embellishments of 
poetry. The occasion of Theodric’s first seeing Constance 
— on the streets of London on a night of public rejoicing — 
certainly trespasses on the borders of this wilful stooping of the 
Muses’ flight — though the scene itself is described with great 
force and beauty. 

’Twas a glorious sight ; 

At eve stupendous London, clad in light. 

Pour’d out triumphant multitudes to gaze ; 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in the blaze ; 

Th* illumin’d atmosphere was warm and bland. 

And Beauty’s groups, the fairest of the land, 

Conspicuous, as in some wide festive room, 

In open chariots pass’d with pearl and plume. 

Amidst them he remark’d a lovelier mien, &c. p. 15. 

The description of Constance himself, however, is not liable 
to this, or to any other objection. 

- ‘,And to know her well 

Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 

For with affections warm, intense, refined. 

She mix’d such calm and holy strength of mind, 

That, like Heav’n’s image in the smiling brook. 

Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 

Hers was the brow, in trials unperplex’d, 

That cheer’d the sad and tranquillized the vex’d 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 

And yet the wisest listen’d to her lips ; 

She sang not, knew not Music’s magic skill. 

But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will. p. 16. 

^ To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
Were like pourtraying pictures to the blind. 

’Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feel 

Her temper’s fond and firm and gladsome zeal. 

To share existence with her, and to gain 
^ Sparks from her love’s electrifying chain. 

Of that pure pride, which, less’ning to her breast 
Life’s ills, gave all its joys a treble zest, 

Before the mind completely understood 

That mighty truth — how happy are the good ! ’ p. 25. 

3 
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All this, we think, is dignified enough for poetry of any de-» 
scription ; but we really cannot extend the same indulgence to 
the small iracassaries of this noble creature’s unworthy rcla- . 
tions — their peevish quarrels, and her painfui attempts to re- 
concile them — her husband’s grudges at her absence on those 
errands — their teazing visits to him — and his vexation at their 
false reports that she was to spend ^ yet a fortnight ’ away from 
him. We object equally to the substance and the diction of 
the passages to which we now refer. There is something ques- 
tionable even in the fatal indications by which, on approaching 
his homo, he was first made aware of the calamity which had be- 
fallen him, — though undoubtedly there is a terrible truth and 
impressive brevity in the passage. 

• Nor hope left utterly his breast, 

Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his despair — 

The servant’s look — the table that reveal’d 
His letter sent to Constance last, still seal’d, 

Though speech and hearing left him, told too clear 
That he had now to suffer — not to fear ! ^ p. 37. 

We shall only add the pathetic letter in which this noble 
spirit sought, from her deathbed, to soothe the beloved husband 
she was leaving with so much reluctance. 

* Theouric, this is destiny abo\’e 
Our power to baffle ; bear it then, my love ! 

Have not to learn the usage I have borne, 

For one true sister left me not forlorn ; 

And though you’re absent in another land, 

Sent from me by my own well-meant command. 

Your soul, I know, as firm is kn»t to mine 
As these clasp’d hands in blessing you now join : 

Shape not imagined horrors in my fate — 

Ev’n now my sufferings are not very great ; 

And when your grief’s first transports shall subside, 

I call upon your strength of soul and pride 
To pay my memory, if ’tis worth the debt. 

Love’s glorying tribute — not forlorn regret ; 

I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cup. 

My pard’ning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 

Shall look not more regard than you have given 
To me : and our life’s iuiion has been clad 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 

Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast ? 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

No ! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 

Tlicre let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest ; 
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And let contentment on your spirit shine. 

As if its peace were still a part of mine : 

For if ypu war not proudly with your pain. 

For you I shall have worse than lived in vain. 

But 1 conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit — not despair : 

I ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours ! ” * pp. 39 — 41. 

The tone of this tender farewell must remind all our readers 
of the catastrophe of Gertrude ; and certainly exposes the au> 
thor to the charge of some poverty of invention in the struc- 
ture of his pathetic narratives — a charge from which we are 
not at this moment particularly solicitous to defend him. 

The minor poems which occupy the rest of the volume are 
of various character, and of course of unequal merit ; though 
all of them are marked by that exquisite melody of versifica- 
tion, and general felicity of diction, which makes the mere re- 
citation of their words a luxury to readers of taste, even when 
they pay but little attention to their sense. Most of them, we 
believe, have already appeared in occasional publications, 
though it is quite time that they should be collected and en- 
grossed in a less perishable record. If they are less brilliant, 
on the whole, than the most exquisite productions of the au- 
thor’s earlier days, they are generally marked, we think, by 
greater solemnity rnd depth of thought, a vein of deeper re- 
flection, and more intense sympathy with human feelings, 
and, if possible, by a more resolute and entire devotion to the 
cause of liberty. Mr Campbell is not among the number of 
those poets whose hatred of oppression has been chilled by the 
lapse of years, or allayed by the suggestions of a base self-inte- 
rest. He has held on his course through good and through 
bad report, unseduced, unterrified, and is now found in his 
duty, testifying as fearlessly against the invaders of Spain, in 
the volume before us, as he did against the spoilers of Poland 
in the very first of his publications. It is a proud thing indeed 
for England, for poetry', and for mankind, that all the illustrious 
poets of the present day — Byron, Moore, Rogers, Campbell — 
are distinguished by their zeal for freedom, and their scorn for 
courtly aaulation ; while those who have deserted that manly 
and holy cause have, from that hour, felt their inspiration 
withdrawn, their harp-strings broken, and the fire quenched in 
their censers ! Even the Laureate, since his unhappy Vision 
of Judgment, has ceased to sing, and fallen into undutiful as 
Well as ignoble silence, even on court* festivals. Asa specintcu 
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of the tone in which an unbought Muse can sing of public 
themes, we subjoin a few stanzas of a noble ode to the Me* 
niory of tlie Spanish Patriots who died in resisting the late 
atrocious invasion. 

* Brave men who at the Trocadero fell 
Beside your cannons, conquer’d not, though slain. 

There is a victory in dying well 

For Freedom, — and ye have not died in vain ; 

For come what may, there shall be hearts in Spain 
To honour, ay embrace your martyr’d lot. 

Cursing the Bigot’s and the Bourbon’s chain. 

And looking on your graves, though trophied not. 

As holier, hallow’d ground than priests could make the spot ! * 
’ Yet laugh not in your carnival of crime 
Too proudly, ye oppressors ! — Spain was free. 

Her soil has felt the foot-prints, and her clime 
Been winnow’d by the wings of Liberty ; 

And these, even parting, scatter as they flee 
Thoughts — ^influences, to live in hearts unborn. 

Opinions that shall wrench the prison-key 
From Persecution — shew her mask off-torn. 

And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn. 

Glory to them that die in this great cause ! 

Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame. 

Or shape of death, to shroud them from applause 
No ! — ^manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame ! 

Your hangmen fingers cannot touch his fame. 

Still in your prostrate land there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom’s vestal flame. 

Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb. 

But Vengeance is behind, and Justice is to come. ’ pp, 78—81. 
'We add the concluding part of a war-song for the Greeks, 
conceived in the same noble spirit. 

* This day shall ye blush for its story. 

Or brighten your lives with its glory ? 

Our women. Oh, say, shall they shriek in despair. 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair i 
Accursed may his memory blacken. 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we’ve trampled the turban and shown ourselves worth 

Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 

Strike home, and the world shall revere us. 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

* Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the Ocean ; 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring. 

And the Nine shall ncw-hallow their Helicon’s spring : 
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Our hearths shall be Jtindled with gladness. 

That were cold and extinguish’d in sadness ; 

Whilst our maidens shall dance with their wliite*waving arms. 
Singing joy to the brave that deliver’d their charms, 

When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 

Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens. * — ^p. 86, 87. 

Mr Campbell’s muse, however, is by no means habitually 
political ; and the greater part of the pieces in this volume have 
a pureljir moral or poetical character. The exquisite stanzas to 
the Rainbow, we believe, are in every body’s hands ; but we 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the latter part of 
them. 

*• And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 

But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ? 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver’d from the deep. 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still the poet’s theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings. 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountmn, tower, and town, 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathom’s down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
i^s young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 
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For, faithful to Its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

, Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. * pp. 52-^53. 

There is a very striking little poem entitled ‘ The Last Man,’ 
the idea of which has probably been borrowed from a very 
powerful sketch of Lord Byron’s, to which he gave, we think, 
the title of * Darkness ; ’ and the manner in which the awful 
subject is treated by those two great authors is very character- 
istic of the different turns of their genius. Lord Byron’s has 
more variety of topics, more gloom and terror, and far more 
daring and misanthropy. Mr Campbell’s has more sweetness, 
more reflection, more considerate loftiness, and more of the 
spirit of religion. "We can afford to give but a part of it. 

* The Sun’s eye bad a sickly glare. 

The Earth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread ; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm pass’d by. 

Saying, We are twins in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, ’ &c. 

* Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men. 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back. 

Nor v^ken flesh, upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; 

Stretch’d in disease’s shapes abhorr’d. 

Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Ev’n I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 

Test of all sumless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 

Their rounded gasp and girgling breath 
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To see tbou shalt not boast. . 

The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall,—. 

The majesty- of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost ! 

This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not. Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recall’d to breath. 

Who captive led captivity. 

Who robb’d the grave of Victory, — 

And took the sting from Death ! ’ pp. 108 — 1 1 1. 

The beautiful verses on Mr Kemble’s retirement from the 
stage, afford a very remarkable illustration of the tendency of 
Mr Campbell’s genius to raise ordinary themes into occasions 
of pathetic poetry, and to invest trivial occurrences with the 
mantle of solemn thought. We add a few of the stanzas. 

‘ His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only acting lends,—. 

The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends : 

For ill can Poetry express ^ 

Full many a tone of thought sublime. 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time. 

But by the mighty actor brought. 

Illusion’s perfect triumphs come, — 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And Sculpture to be dumb. ’ 

* High were the task — too high. 

Ye conscious bosoms here ! 

In words to paint your memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear ; 

But who forgets that white discrowned head. 

Those bursts of Reason’s half>extinguished glare— 

Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed. 

In doubt more touching than despair. 

If ’twas reality he felt ? ’ 

* And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame. 

When Siddons’s auxiliar power 
And sister magick came. 

Together at the Muse’s side 

The tragick paragons had grown— 
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They were the diitdren of her pride. 

The columns of her throne, 

And undivided favour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause. 

Save for the gallantry of man, 

In lovelier woman’s cause. ’ pp. 64 — 67* 

We have great difficulty in resisting the temptation to go on i 
But in conscience we must stop here. We are ashamed, indeed, 
to think how considerable a proportion of this little volume we 
have already transferred into our extracts. Nor have we much 
to say of the poems we have not extracted. * The Ritter Bann * 
and ‘ Reiillura * are the two longest pieces, after Theodric — but 
we think not the most successful. Some of the songs are ex* 
^uisite — ^and most of the occasional poems too good for occa* 
sions. 

The volume is very small — and it contains all that the dis- 
tinguished author has written for many years. We regret this 
certainly : — but we do not presume to complain of it. The ser- 
vice of the Muses is a free service — and all that wo receive from 
their votaries is a free gift, for which we are bound to them in 
gratitude — not a tribute, for the tardy rendering of which they 
are to be threatened or distreined. They stand to the public 
in the relation of benefactors, not of debtors. They shower 
their largesses on unthankful heads, and disclaim the trammels 
of any sordid contract. They are not articled clerks, in short, 
whom we are entitled to scold for their idleness, but the liberal 
donors of immortal possessions, for which they require only the 
easy quitrent of our praise. If Mr Campbell is lazy, therefore, 
he has a right to enjoy his laziness, unmolested by our impor- 
tunities. If, as we rather presume is the case, he prefer other 
employments to the feverish occupation of poetry, he has a right 
surely to choose his employments, — and is more likely to choose 
well, than the herd of his officious advisers. For our own parts, 
we are ready at all times to hail his appearances with delight — 
but we wait ibr .them with respect and patience; and conceive 
that we have no title to accelerate them by our reproaches. 

Before concluding, we would wish also to protect him against 
another kind of injustice. Comparing the small bulk of his pub- 
lications with the length of time that elapses between them, 
people are apt to wonder that so little has been produced after 
so long an incubation, and that poems are not better which are 
the work of so many years — absurdly suppojsing, that the inge- 
nious author is actually labouring all the while at what he at 
last produces, and has been diligently at work during the whole 
interval in perfecting that which is .at last discovered to fall 
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short of perfection. To those who ’ know the habits of literary 
men, nothing however can be more ridiculous than this suppo- 
sition. Your true drudges, with whom all that is intellectual 
moves most wretchedly slow, are the quickest and most regular 
with their publications ; while men of genius, whose thoughts 
play with the ease and rapidity of lightning, often seem tardy to 
the public, because there are long intervals between the flashes ! 
We are far from undervaluing that care and labour without 
which no finished performance can ever be produced by mor- 
tals, and still farther from thinking it a reproach to any au- 
thor, that he takes pains to render his works worthy of his 
fame. But when the slowness and the size of his publications are 
invidiously put together in order to depreciate their merits, or 
to raise a doubt as to the force of the genius that produced 
them, we think it right to enter our caveat against a conclusion, 
which is as rash as it is ungenerous, and indicates a spirit rather 
of detraction than of sound judgment. 


Art. II. Memoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV. et de la Re- 
gence. Extraits de la Correspondance Allemande de Madame 
Elisabeth- Charlotte f Duchesse d*OrleanSi Mere dti Rigent i 
precedes d’un Notice sur cette Princesses et Accompagnes de 
Notes. 8vo. pp. 390. Paris. Ponthieu, 1823. 

■\7||^ HEN about twelve years ago the celebrated Memoirs of the 
^ * Princess of Bareuth were given to the world, we heartily 
joined with the rest of the publick in expressing our satisfaction 
at an acquisition equally curious for amusement, and edifying 
for instruction. So near and so correct a view of the interior 
of palaces, was calculated to show the bulk of mankind how 
little reason they have for envying the lot of their masters, or 
being discontented with their own. And it was also well fitted 
to abate that feeling of romantic devotion to mere royalty, which 
some feel from folly and thoughtlessness, some cherish from base 
and interested motives, but which neither the one could feel, 
nor the other profess, if great ignorance of the real facts did 
not very generally prevail. Since her Serene Highness’s pri- 
vate life, and that of her august relatives, was before the pub- 
lick, no one has taken it for granted, as a matter of course, that 
every thing which the walls of a palace conceals, must of neces- 
sity be elegant and refined, or even that we can be sure to find, 
in the private intercourse of its inmates among themselves, the 
propriety of demeanour which marks the better classes of socie- 
ty ; or, indeed, that they observe those rules of decorum to 
VOL. XLI. NO. 82. T 
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which all but the very lowest of the people ordinarily submit 
themselves ; while, the security has appeared to be yet more 
slender, against finding within those precincts, hitherto fondly 
deemed sacred to luxury and ease, a degree of squalid wretch- 
edness at once piteous and ridiculous, when contrasted with the 
trappings that outwardly cover it, the lofty pretensions and 
contemptuous airs with which it is allied, and the intolerable 
expense which it entails upon the people, so as to make their 
misery the price paid for the misery of their masters. 

. The Margravine’s Memoirs, however, were in one respect 
defective ; at least they required to be followed by other exam- 
ples taken from different situations. She had been born and 
bred in the court of a monarch whose ferocity of character 
might be supposed to give a peculiar taint to all under his in- 
fluence, and she was married into one of the smaller German 
families. Coarseness and meanness might, therefore, be thought 
to come from the Prussian crimp and the German petty princi- 
pality. But whatever her Serene Highness left undone to com- 
plete our initiation into the mysterie.s of ItgUimacy — whatever 
defects remained in our collection of Ro3’al speciiucns — have now 
been kindly supplied by an illustrious kinswoman of her own, 
who derives her origin from one of the first stocks in the Em- 
pire, and flourished in the court of the most poiisJicd and mag- 
niiiccut sovereign of his day. We are now, therefore, to make 
the reader acquainted with some further traits in the manners 
of foreign sovereigns, — some further samples of the consequen- 
ces of uncontrolled power ; that is, of those who arc in truth 
but mare men and mere women being ])laced in circumstances 
for which humanity was never intended, and allowed to do 
exactly as they please, because they are called princes and 
princchses. The picture, too, which we are about to present 
is the more instructive, because the principal personage is dis- 
tinguished for a goed deal of sense, and appears to have pre- 
served a fair reputation, notwithstanding the licentious court 
she lived in, and the impurity of the ideas and the language 
that were familiar to herself and all her correspondents. 

I’he work before us cor<sists of extracts li'oni the very volu- 
min<-us corre; pondence of the Princcs-s Palatine, great-grand- 
daughter of James J., niece of the Klectress Sophia, and con- 
sequently cousin of George I. Her father, the Elector Pa- 
latine, Charles- Louis, beside his lawful wife, a princess of 
Hesse-Cassel, was graciously pleased to have a mistress, or a 
left-handed wife, as it is technically termed. This species of 
marriage, w^e believe, is of two kinds — either where the obsta- 
cle to the regular marriage is the want of a due number of 
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quarters, or where the difficulty arises from another wife being 
in existence. The Elector’s was this latter case, or what we may 
be permitted to call the left-handed marriage improper. The 
mistress treated the regular wife in a very harsh and imperious 
fashion, and was joined in so doing by the husband. One daj', 
at a grand entertainment, the poor Princess being asked why 
she seemed so disconsolate, unfortunately indulged in a repar- 
tee, perhaps the only offence of the sort she ever committed. 
She said she was afflicted at seeing the servant preferred to the 
mistress of the house. The most Serene Prince forthwith used the 
right hand with which he had married her, in giving his illustrious 
consort a box on the ear, and revenged himself by a divorce for his 
ill treatment of her. She was sent to her own country, and soon 
after died, leaving one son and a daughter, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
the author of these Memoirs. She was sent while yet a child to her 
aunt the Eiectress Sophia, who placed her under an excellent go- 
verness, and gave her an education rare in those times for persons 
of her rank. When she grew up, the Duke of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV., having lost bis wife (daughter of Charles I., and 
cousin of the Elector) by poison, a mode of dying in those days 
extremely common at the French court, it was thought a good 
speculation to marry him to the Princess, and take the chance 
of her brother’s death to unite the Palatinate with France-- — pos- 
sibly the empire itself. Accordingly, she was espoused to him 
at the age of nineteen, in the year 1671 ; but the etiquette of 
the French court requiring that all its members should be Ca- 
tholics, and the Princess being born and bred a Protestant, and 
a Protestant of the most genuine school, that of the Eiectress 
Sophia herself, some process was indispensably necessary to re- 
move this obstacle of heresy ; and a detachment consisting of 
three bishops, was moved upon the frontier by which she was 
to enter France. They began their operations at Metz, and, 
relieving one another, continued to harass her upon her whole 
line of march, till she surrendered and became a good Catho- 
lic. Her own account of the matter is, that she quickly per- 
ceived that they who came to convert her were not at all agreed 
among themselves, and that, therefore, taking a little of the 
doctrine of each, she compounded a faith of her own. She af- 
terwards conformed outwardly to the Romish Church : * 1 ob- 
serve, ’ says she, ‘all the external ceremonies; I go every 

* week to mass with the king; but I do not the less on that ac- 

* count edify myself with the Lutheran prayer books. ’ . Now, 
see the language held respecting her by the holy parasites of 
the French court ; and it is no less a man than Massillon who 
thus spcak.s in her funeral sermon. ‘ “ Jamais dc retour sur la 

T 2 
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‘ foi qw’elle avail quittce) parce qu’clle I’avait quittce volontaire- 

* meut ! jamais de doute sur le parti qu’elle avail pris, parce 
‘ qu’elle I’avait pris par conviction ! . . Les prejugcs de I’erreur, 

* qui avaient preside a son education^ tie pataissaienl p\tts eu 

* ellcy que par une docWile pius reWgieuse aux. tnysVetea de \a 
‘ fei.” * 

The life she led in France during fifty years, was one con- 
tinue correspondence. Every day in the week was devoted to 
writing letters to her relatives in Germany, Italy, England, and 
Spain ; and those letters filled volumes rather than sheets of 
paper. She sometimes filled as many as fifty sheets in one 
day. The language was a bad provincial German, mingled 
with Gallicisms ; the subject, every thing that passed at and near 
the court of Versailles, but treated with a plainness and, indeed, 
coarseness of expression to be found certainly in no other fe- 
male writer of any rank, even the naost humble, and in the letters 
of no man of the most ordinary delicacy or breeding. About 
eight hundred of these epistles were found in the reposi- 
tories of the Dutchess of Brunswick in 1767, addressed to the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, * and the prince 
Ulric of Brunswick. From these a selection was made by or- 
der of the court, who confided the work to the privy councillor 
Praun ; and this was printed at Strasburgh in 1789, with no 
other alteration than * correcting the bad spelling of the Dutch- 
‘ess. ’ In 1791 a selection from the letters written by her 
Highness to her former governess Madame de Karling, was 
published at Dantzic ; the letters themselves being above four 
hundred in number. The volume before us contains principally 
the materials furnished by the Strasburgh publication', with cor- 
rections of the French names and quotations, and a suppres- 
sion of two letters, which M. Praun had inserted, one from the 
Dutchess herself, and the other, we grieve to say, from the 
Electress Sophia; * toutes deux’ (says the present Editor) *si or- 
‘ durieres, qu’on les prendrait pour un assaut. ’ Considering 
what has been left in almost every page, we confess our imagi- 
nation can hardly reach the depths to which these illustrious fe- 
males most have descended in order to shock the worthy pub- 
lisher. 

As it is always agreeable to form an idea of the outward ap- 

* The Editor calls her Wilhelmina-Charlotte, Princess of Wales ; 
but the Dutchess of Orleans died in 1722, and there was no other 
Princess of Wales (except of the Pretender’s family) but Queen 
Caroline,, who became Princess of Wales on George l.’s accession. 
Her name was Carofine Wilhelmina Dorothea. 
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pcarance of any person whose history we are pursuing, we be- 
gin with the following sketch of the Dutchess, drawn by her- 
selfj with a very honest pencil ; indeed she Hatters herself ^ite 
as little as she does others ; and it is fair to add, that the Due 
de St Simon gives a far more pleasing account of her Sgure, 
with at least as much praise of her goodness of di^osition and 
the strength of her capacity. 

* Je suis n^e a Heidelberg (1652) dans le -septidme mois. II faut 
bien que je sois laide : je n’tu point de traits ; de petits yeux, un nez 
jcourt et gros, des l^vres longues et plates ; tout cela ne peut former 
une physionomie ; j’ai de grandes joues pendantes, et un grand vi- 
sage, cependant je suis tr^s~petite de taille, courte et grosse ; j'ai le 
corps et les cuisses courtes : somme totale, je suis vraiment un petit 
laideron. Si je n’avais pas bon coeur, on ne me supporterait nulle 
part. Pour savoir si mes yeux annoncent de I’esprit, il faudrait les 
examiner au microscope ou avec des conserves ; autrement il serait 
difficile d’en juger. On ne trouverait probablement pas sur toute la 
terre des mains plus vilaines que les miennes. Le roi m’en a souvent 
fait Tobservation, et m’a fait rire de bon coeur ; car n’ayant pu me 
flatter en conscience d’avoir quelque chose de joli, j’ai pris le parti 
■de rire la premiere de ma laideur ; cela m’a tr^s-bien rgussi, et j’ai 
souvent trouve de quoi rire. Je suis de mon naturel un peu m61an- 
colique ; lorsque quelque chose m’afflige, le cdt6 gauche enfle chez 
moi comme si j’avais une boule d’eau. Rester couch^e n’est pas mon 
fait ; des que je m’^veille, il faut que je sorte du lit; Je dejeune 
rarement, et seulement avec du pain et de beurre. Je ne prends 
ni chocolat, ni cafe, ni th6, ne pouvant souffrir ces drogues etran- 
geres ; je suis en tout les habitudes allemandes, et ne trouve bon, 
dans le manger et le boire, que ce qui est conforme d nos vieux 
usages. Je ne mange de soupe que celle qui est accommod^e au 
lai, a la bierre ou au vin ; je ne puis supporter le bouillon ; lorsque 
je mange des mets od il y en a, je tombe aussitot malade, le corps 
m’enfle et j’^prouve des coliques ; et quand je prends du bouillon 
tout pur, je suis forc6e de vomir jusqu’au sang ; il n’y a que le jam- 
bon et les saucisses qui me r^tablissent I’estomac. *, pp. 2, 3. 

The good Dutchess appears to have been all her life, like the 
fair dame in one of Count Hamilton’s romances, * d’une curio- 
* site que rien n’a jamais pu satisfaire.’ When only eight 
years of age, hearing the cries of a female relation who was in 
labour in the palace, and exceedingly distrusting the story the gos- 
sips told her, though illustrated by an experiment of placing a 
doll in a bunch of rosemary, she contrived to glide unperceived 
into the bed-chamber, and hide herself behind a screen near 
the chimney ; from whence she came forth, to the exceeding 
consternation of the court and the medical staff, at the moment 
that the new bom infant was brought to the fire to be bathed. 
She WAS sentenced to be whipt ; but the pumshmeut was com- 
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routed into a severe reprimand, in honour of the happy event, 
when it was ascertained that the child was a younj; Elector ; for 
this * auspicious babe,’ whom she had seen unworthily repre- 
sented by the doll, proved to be none other than George 1., by 
the grace of God, king of England, Defender of the Faith, and 
so forth. Her waggeries upon the church exposed her to more 
immediate retaliation. Having intbrmed the abbot of a con- 
vent that some of the holy fathers had fished in a foi bidden 
part of the waters, the delicate revenge they took upon her was 
to mix white wine in her tumbler, instead of water; which 
speedily made her so tipsy that she was carried to bed. 

Upon her establishment in France as Dutchess of Orleans, a 
great heiress, and wife of the richest subject in the state, her 
whole allowance of pocket money was one hundred Louis a year ; 
which was generously increased to two hundred, when upon 
her mother’s death her large portion was paid. Afterwards her 
husband overcame the repugnance towards her, which, she says, 
he very ‘ naturally felt, owing to her ugliness,’ and he gave her 
a thousand ; to which Louis XIV., who always took her part, 
added as much more, until, upon her differing with him respect- 
ing her son’s marriage, he was pleased to punish her by taking 
away this allowance; a kind of spite which we presume no 
private gentleman would have been capable of exercising. 
Nevertheless, she proves her sense of Louis’s general kindness 
towards her, by giving the most favourable account of all his 
actions; and as her hatred of his mistress was still greater than 
her love of him, she readily imputes to Montespan and Main- 
tenon, especially the latter, all his errors and his crimes, af- 
firming, that but for them he would have been ‘ one of the 

* most perfect kings in the world. ’ Some instances of this 
tendency to perfection, she has, indeed, recorded. When 
he held a court on his Queen’s death, in order to have the 
ceremony quickly despatched, he ‘ ordered that there should 

* be no speechifying, and that all who attended should enter by 

* one door and go out at another, as smartly as they could 
‘ move, pellmell, and without diatinction. ’ A certain Bishop 
having come prepared with a flood of tears for the occasion, 
apd composed his countenance accordingly, found himself hur- 
ried along, weeping, by the crowd ; and could not resist smil- 
ing at his grotesque position, which gave his face so absurd an 
aspect, that the Dauphiness and the Dutchess burst out a laugh- 
ing, as did the king himself and the rest of the circle. His re- 
turn from Holland, which he had just occupied, was ascrib- 
ed by his courtiers to a generous magnanimity, but was wholly 
pwing, according to our author^ to his dcaire of being near 
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Mad. de Montespan; and the following is her explanation of his 
persecutions, including the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 

* On avail fait tellement peur au roi, de I’enfer, qu’il croyait que 
tous ceux qui n’avaient pas instruits par les j^suites 6taient dam- 
nes, et qu’il craignait d’etre danan§ aussi cn les fr^quentant. Quaiid 
on voulait perdre quelqu’un, il suffisait de dire : II est huguenot ou 
jansSniste ; alors son affaire ^tait fait. Mon fils voulut prendre d son 
service un gentilhonime dont la mere 6tait jansSniste d^ciaree. Les 
J^suites, pour faire une affaire k mon fils auprds du roi, lui dirent que 
le prince voulait prendre un janseniste a son service. Le roi, ayant 
envoy6 chercher raon fils, lui dit : Comment, mon neveu, de quo! 
vous avisez'vous, de prendre un jans6Qiste k votre service ? Mon 
fils repondit cn riant : Je puis assurer votre majesty qu’il n’est sfire- 
ment pas janseniste ; il est meme plus a craindre qu’il ne croie pas 
bien en Dicu. Oh ! dit le roi, si ce n’est que cola, et que vous m’as- 
fiuriez bien qu’il n’est pas janseniste, vous pouvoz le prendre. On ne 
saurait etre plus ignorant en mati^re de religion que u’^tait le roi. 
Je ne puis comprendre comment la reine, sa mere, I’a laiss6 Clever 
dans cette ignorance. Il croyait tout ce que lui disaient les prdtres, 
comme si cela venait de Dieu meme. La vieille Maintenon et le 
pdre La Chaise lui avaient persuad6 que tous les p€ch6s qu’il avail 
commis avec la Montespan lui scraient remis s’il tourmentait et chas- 
sail les reformOs, et que c’^tait la voie du ciel ! C’est ce que le- 
pauvre roi a cru fermeraent, car de sa vie il n’a lu la Bible ; et d’a- 
pres cela la persecution a commence. Il ne connaissait de la religion 
quo c8 que ses confesseurs lui en disaient ; Us lui avaient fait accroire 
qu’il n’etait pas permis de raisonner sur des matieres de religion, et 
qu’il faliait soumettre la raison pour gagner le ciel. I) ^tait du moins 
de ’oonne foi ; et ce n’etait pas du tout sa faute que sa cour fQt hype- 
crite ; la vieille Maintenon avail forc6 les gens k I’fitre. ’ pp. 36, 37. 

This ignorance, indeed, was of a kind to satisfy even the most 
sturdy enemies of mental improvement ; the Holiest of the Al- 
lies could, we should think, desire no more than that all sove- 
reigns and all subjects should bo as ill educated as the monarch 
w’hose name has been attached to ‘ the brightest era of modern 
Europe,’ by the flattery of his courtiers. ‘ Louis and all his fami- 

* ly,’ says his sister-in-law, * excepting ray son, hated reading. 

‘ Neither himself nor his brother had been taught any thing; they 

* hardly could read and write. ’ In other accomplishments, how- 
ever*, this august family seem not to have been deficient. They 
were all, even in the eyes of our Germanic authoress, prodigious 
feeders. ‘ I have often,’ says her Serene Highness, ‘ seen the 

* king eat (qu. at dinner ?) four plates cfdili'erent soups, a whole 

* pheasant, apaitride, a huge plate «>f salad, mutton with garlick, 

* two good slices of ham, a plate of pastry, and fruit ami sweel- 
^ meats alter alL * We know not if the taste lias descended in tiije 
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family, but his Majesty and his brother were extremely and sin- 
cerely attached to hard eggs. The Dutchess, in speaking of 
the propensities of the court (from which she wholly exculpates 
the king, but leaves the matter doubtful as to her husband *), en- 
ters into s(une details so shocking, that we cannot pollute our 
pages with even a mention of the subject they refer to. 

A certain nobleness of mind, as far as bearing revefiies with 
composure, and an imposing dignity of personal demeanour, 
seem really to be all Louis XIV. claims to the title of great. 
Whether it arose from levity or magnanimity, his reception of 
Marshal Villeroi after the rout of Ramillics (for battle it could 
scarcely be called), must be admitted to be very happy. ‘ Mons. 
le Marechal, on ne gagnc pas des batailles a notre age. ’ The 
Due de St Simon is in extacies with a ‘ grand coup de 
pinceau,’ which he has preserved of him, and which, able as he 
thought him, he fairly owns far exceeded any thing he had 
deemed him equal to. They w’ere talking of his nephew, the 
Duke of Orleans, and the king said (we cite from memtiry), 

* Sui — mon neveu est tout cela — et encore, e’est un faufaron 

* de crimes qu’il ne commet pas. ’ The Duke of Berwick is, 
as might be expected of a Stuart, Louis’s warm eulogist. 

* There never was a more humane king since the commence- 

* ment of the monarchy. ’ So that the ravaging of the Palati- 
nate w'as an innocent, if not a kindly action ! ‘ There was (his 

‘ Grace adds, we suppose by way of explanation) no blood spilt 

* among the great during the course of his reign, except that of 

* the Chevalier de Rohan; and he lost his life only because no 

* one had the friendship or courage to solicit his pardon ; for 

* the king, in going to, and returning from, mass in the morn- 

* ing of the execution, tarried himself round on evert/ side^ to see 

* if there were not some of his relations or friends ready to 

* throw themselves at his feet.* W^e fancy no man of common 
feeling, or indeed judgment, would think so well of the Prince 
who allowed an innocent person to suffer, through regard to 
etiquette, as of one who put him to death from motives of policy 
or passion. 

Towards the singular woman of whom this * Great Monarch * 
was the dupe, whom he privately married in her old age, and 
by whom he was governed for the last 35 years of his life, the 
Dutchess appears to have entertained a hatred amounting to 
habitual fury. She never mentions her without some abu- 
sive name; * la vieiUe * — ‘ la vieille sorciere ’ — * celtc me- 


* The officious Editor supplies this defect, and to the great dis- 
advantage of the Duke’s character. 
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chante hete^ ’ &c. Of those who were connected with her, 
one is a * creature hifemal ; * another a * mechanie diablcsse ; * 
and all crimes that can be committed by a woman, (and some 
which perhaps cannot) murder included, are freely imputed to 
her, or insinuated in terms as plain as they are often indelicate. 
That without being so wicked, she was vile and hateful enough, 
there cdli be little doubt, and that her influence, and that of her 
priests proved lamentably injurious to France, is now a matter 
of certain history, and conveys a most instructive lesson upon 
the incalculable evils of an absolute government. — What crimes 
have ever been charged upon democracy, what mischief ascribed 
to republicks themselves, equal to the misery and the national 
degradation of thirty years misgovernment in church and state, 
to gi'atify the caprice and the bigotry of an intriguing old wo- 
man, of the worst heart and most depraved morals ? Such was 
not, indeed, the language used respecting her while the king lived. 
His physician used to say, that the only thing he disliked in the 
Christian religion, was its preventing him from building a tem- 
ple and an altar to Madam de Maintenon, where he might wor- 
ship her ! The only person who durst venture to thwart her, if 
we are to believe our authoress, was herself; and of this among 
other traits, she has preserved the following, which also exem- 
plifies her own fury, upon whatever touched the dignities of her 
famil3'. 

‘ Jc crois que la vieille n’a pas voulu procurer un tabouret a ma- 
dame Dangeau, parce que cette dame itait Allemande et de bonne 
naissance ; la vieille s’est fait un plaisir de roppritner. Elle avait 
aussi fait venir une fois deux filles de Strasbourg, et les faisait passer 
pour dcs comtesses palatines ; elle les avait plac6es eii qua]it6 de 
suivantes chez ses nieces. Je n’en savais pas un mot : madame la 
dauphine vint me I’annoncer les larmes aux yeux. Je lui dis : Ne 
vous inqui6tez pas, laissez-moi faire ; quand j’ai raison, je me moque 
de la vieille sorciere. Ayant vu par mes croisees la niece sc prome- 
ner avee les filles allemandes, je descendis au jardin et je fis en sorte 
dc les rencontrer. J’appelai Tune des filles, et lui demandai qui elle 
etait. Elle me dit en face qu’elle 6tait une comtesse palatine de 
Lutzelstein. — De la main guache ? — Non, r6pondit-elle ; je ne suis 
point batarde ; le jeune comte palatin a Ipouse ma mere, qui est de 
la maison de Gehlen. — Je lui dis : En ce cas, vous ne pouvez Stre 
comtesse palatine ; car, chez nous autres comtes palatins, les m6sal- 
liances ne sont d’aucune valeur ; je dirai encore plus : tu mens en 

disant que le comte palatin a 4pous^ ta mere ; e’est une p avec 

laquelle le comte palatin peut avoir couche comme tant d’autres ; je 
sais-qui est son veritable mari, e’est un hautbois. Si d I’avenir tu tc 
fais ))asser pour hnc comtesse palatine, je te ferai couper les jupes 
(M ras du cul j que jc n’entende plus parler de ccla de ma vie ; mait 
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si tu suis mon conscil, ct que tu reprennes ton veritable nom, je ne te 
rcprocherai jamais ta vie ; ainsi, vois ce que tu as a faire. — La fiUe 
prit cela si vivemcnt d cmur qu’elle en mourut quelques jours apres. 
Quant a Ijf seconde, on I’envoya en pension a Paris ; die est devenue 
aussi grarde coquine que sa mere, mais die a change de nom ; 'aussi, 
je I'ai l^issec courir. J'ailai trouvor la dauphine pour lui racontcr ce 
qui venait de se passer ; die m’en temoigna sa satisfaction, en 
m’avouant que pour ellc, le courage lui aurait manque, pour faire 
cette demarche. Elle crut que le roi me gronderait, mais il ne m’en 
dit pas un mot ; sculemcnt, en plaisantant, il me disait quelquefois : 
11 ne fait pas bon se jouer a vous sur la chapitre de votre maison ; la 
vie en depend. Je repondais : Je n’aime pas les menteries.’ pp. 81, 82. 

Louis XIV.’s queen is sketched with a free, and, no doubt, 
not a faithful pencil. She was the most ignorant of womankind, 
it seems, but had a great talent for holding a court ; she w’as 
good natured and virtuous, and believed implicitly whatever the 
king told her. She was short and fat, with a fair skin, and ugly 
black and rotten teeth; constantly drinking chocolate; often 
eating garlick ; making long and frequent meals ; but eating in 
small bits like a bullfinch. Her manners were Spanish, her pas- 
sion was play ; and, having no notion of any game, she always 
lost. It appears, however, not to have been her only passion ; for, 
as the Dutchess delicately expresses it — and far be it from us 
to translate her words — ‘ Kile se rtjouissait que le roi couchat 
‘ avec elle, car, en bonne espagnole, elle ne haiVsait pas co njc- 
‘ tier; elic en devenait si gaie qu'on le remarquait chaque fbi«. 
‘ Elle n’etait pas lachce qu’on hr raillat a ce siijet ; alors ello riait, 
‘ clignotait, et se frottait ses peiites mains.’ — Our author, fiiiding 
that her Majesty died after being bled by the king’s physi- 
cian, against the advice of his surgeon, sets it down for certain, 
that she was put out of the way to make room for Madam 
Maintenon, * expres pour cousoUder la fortune de la vicille 
drolesse.’ 

One of the most insignificant characters whom the Dutchess 
commemorates, even in the Bourbon family, is her husband, the 
brother of Louis XIV. It seems Cardinal Mazarin, perceiving 
that he was naturally somewhat more lively than the king, took 
the alarm lest he might become better informed ; and gave 
positive instructions to his preceptor, to make him pass his 
time in amusing himself, and not to let him pursue his studies. 
‘ What are you about, M. la Molte le Vayer?’ said the wily 
old priest, ‘ Is it any business of yours to make the King’s bro- 
‘ tber a man of talent ? Why, if he becomes more knowing than 
* the King, he can no longer obey him blindly. ’ — The orders of 
his Eminence were religiously attended to, and the prince was 
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brought up as silly, ignorant, and elFeminaie, as any ruler of 
mankind needs to be. — The following anecdote deserves a place; 
but wc are compelled to break off in the mitidle of the last sen- 
tence, as the illustrious author’s language is far too obscene for 
an extract. 

* Monsieur a toujours fait le devot. II m’a fait rire unc fols de 
bien bon cocur. 11 apportait toujours au lit un chapelct auquel etait 
attach^e une quantile de m^dailles ; il iui servait a faire scs priercs 
avant de s’endormir. Quand cela etait fiiii, j’entendais un gros fracas 
cause par les mddailles, comnie s’il les protnenait sous la couverture. 
Je lui dis : Dieu me le pardonne ; mais je soup^onne que vous I'uiics 
promener vos reliqucs et vos images de la Vierge dans un pays qui 
leur est inconnu. Monsieur repondit : Taisez-vous, dormez ; vous 
ne savez ce que vous dites. Une nuit je me levai tout douceraenr, 
je plagai la lumiere de maniere a eclairer tout le lit; et au moment 
ou il promenuit ses medailles sous la couverture, je le saisis par le 
bras, et lui dis en riant : Pour le coup, vous ne sauriez plus me le 
nier. Monsieur se mit aussi ii rire, et dit ; Vous qui avez 6t6 hugue- 
note, vous ne savez pas le pouvoir des reliques et des images de la 
sainte Vierge. Elies garautissent de tout mal les partks qu’on cn 
frotte. Je ril'pondis : Je vous deniande pardon, Monsieur ; mais vous 
ne me persuaderez point que e’est honorer la Vierge, que de pro- 
mener son image sur ’ - - • - p. 94?. 

To such personages as this Prince, and indeed his far-famed 
brother and all the rest of his race, with one or two exceptions, 
the Regent his son presents a truly singular contrast, in every 
thing but the profligacy of manners, which they all seem to have 
had in an ample, and nearly equal proportion. A more accom- 
plished man has perhaps never sat upon a throne ; and few have 
surpassed him in the greater talents of a statesman. At once 
witty and learned, his conversation had all the charms which na- 
tural sprightlincss and varied information could impart. His 
knowledge of languages was extensive ; his reading, both for 
amusement and instruction was proportioned to that know- 
ledge ; his acquaintance with history excelled that of even most 
princes, and yet it was less remarkable than his familiarity 
with the more severe sciences; while in the fine arts he was so 
great an adept, that iiis compositions in music were esteemed 
by the most competent judges, and his paintings surpassed those 
of the masters of his age. His courage in war, and his talents, 
while he had the command of the army, were undisputed ; his 
political courage, the promptitude and firmness which he 
displayed in most trying emergences, and the vast resources 
which he brought to the most Jiopeless task that ruler ever 
had cast upon him, the government of France, after the folly and 
the profligacy of Louis XIV. had exhausted or well nigh 
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ruined her, are the theme of just admiration to all who calmly 
contemplate the history of the last age, and do not suffer their 
disgust at the vicious excesses of his private life, to beget a 
contempt of his great qualities as a ruler. His mother (from 
whom he inherited both his talents and his coarseness) does 
ample justice to his rare endowments, and to that frank* 
ness of disposition, and easy forgiving temper, which he united 
with all the libertinism, and a good deal of the crooked policy, 
of the times he lived in. As for the worst crimes laid to his 
charge, the death of the Dauphin and Dauphiness, no rational 
man gave credit to the story even at the time ; and it is now 
admitted on all hands, to have been the malicious invention of 
Mademoiselle Maintenon, and the rest of the party attached to 
the Due de Maine, and the other illegitimate children of 
Louis XIV. Indeed, the perfect safety of Louis XV.’s person, 
during the many 5'ears of infancy he passed under the entire 
control of the Regent, is of itself the most conclusive answer to 
all such calumnies. So cool and courageous was he when threat- 
ened himself daily with plots, and nightly with assassination, 
that he refused to alter in the least his manner of living, or to 
take any precautions for his personal safety ; so forgiving, that 
those whom he had detected attempting his life, and habitually 
defaming his character, he could never bring himself'^ to hate. 


* Voltaire thus speaks of the Regent. ‘ C’etait un Prince a qui 

* on ne pouvoit reprocher que son gout ardent pour les plaisirs ct 
‘ pour les nouveautes. De toute la race de Henri IV. il fut celul 

* qui lui ressembla le plus ; il en avail la valeur, la bont6, I'indul- 

* gence, la gaiete, la faciiit6, la franchise, avec un esprit plus culture. 

* Sa physionomie, incomparablement plus gracieusc, ^'tait cependant 

* celle de Henri IV.’ [Steele de Louis XV. ch. 3.) It must be re- 
collected, that Voltaire shows no partidlity to the Regent’s party ; 
on the contrary, he gives the most favourable turn that tlie facts 
made possible to every thing which concerns Mad. Maintenon, and 
even the Due du Maine — and his. admiration of Louis XIV. hardly 
knows any bounds. 

The Regent’s military talents in the Spanish campaign have never 
been questioned ; and, without making any formal panegyrick upon 
them, the Duke of Berwick, in his Memoirs, gives them a more sub- 
stantial testimony, by the respectful manner in which he always men- 
tions the plans and movements of that Prince, towards whom he can- 
not be supposed to have felt any great partiality, either as the per- 
son sent to supersede him after his great victory at Almansor, or as 
having, when charged with the government of France, taken part 
against his family, and in favour of the House of Hanover. More 
2 
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* Ce qui me * (says his mother) * paralt etrange, c’est qu’il ne 
‘ hait point le beaufrere boiteux, qui pourtant voudrait le savoir 

* mort et deshonore. Je ne crois pas qu’on ait jamais vu son 

* pareil : il n’a point de fiel dans le corps; jamais de la vie je 

* ne I’ai vu hair quelqu’un. * 

The first Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., is represented as of a 
character extremely different frpm his kinsman in all but pro> 
fiigacy of manners ; and even in that he seems far to have sur- 
passed him. It is not easy to conceive any thing more hateful 
at once, and more despicable than this prince. What little 
good he had, our author ascribes to his preceptor, the cele- 
brated Bossuet ; and ail his bad qualities belonged to his own 
evil nature. 

* II n*a jamais bien aim6 ni bien hai personne ; cependant il etait 
Hi^chant ; son plus grand plaisir 6tait de faire du chagrin d quelqu’un, 
et lorsqu’ensuite ii pouvait faire un plaisir a la mSme personne, il 
s’y pretait de bonne grace ; en tout point il etait de I’humeur la plus 
inconcevable qu’on ait jamais vue ; quand on le croyait bien dispose, 
il 6tait fache ; quand on le supposait de mauvaise humeur, on le trou' 


doubt may be said to exist respecting his share of blame in the dis- 
astrous battle of Turin ; but the received opinion, and the one re- 
corded by all historians, throws almost the whole responsibility on 
the Cabinet and on Marsin, to whom the decisive voice was given by 
express, secret orders. We find, indeed, that the Emperor Napo- 
leon, in some most able commentaries upon this famous battle {Me- 
moirs, vol. iv.), regards the common account of this matter as un- 
founded ; and adds a censure of the Duke of Orleans, admitting that 
the secret orders overruled his opinion. It may be quite true that 
he was to blame for allowing his army to be defeated by pursuing a 
course which he saw must have this effect, out of deference to any 
orders ; yet Napoleon’s whole argument (for it is a general position 
respecting the duty of a general in chief, that he is illustrating) omits 
the consideration, that a general cannot, in a critical moment, resign 
his command. Is he then to disobey the positive orders of his go- 
vernment? We. apprehend, that if Napoleon himself had committed 
the indiscretion of sending from Paris such a command, the general 
upon the spot who disobeyed it would have been told that his duty 
was to leave the responsibility on him who sent tlie order ; though 
certainly the case would be very difierent, if circumstances allowed 
of the alternative of resigning. That the plan of receiving Prince 
Eugene’s attack in the lines, instead of marching out and attacking, 
was any body’s rather than the Duke’s, seems to be admitted by all 
except Napoleon, although it is possible that Marsin himself may 
have been against it, aud bound by special, and not discretionary in- 
structions. 
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vait ca bonne disposition ; jamais on no dcvinait juste : personne ne 
Ta bien connu, ct je nc crois pas qu^il ait jamais eu son semblable^ ni 
qu’il en nuisse jamais un pareiL On ne pouvait pas dire qu’il eut de 
Pcsprit, mais it n’^tait pas non plus sot ; personne au monde ne saU, 
sissait mieux les ridicules^ tant les siens que ceux des autres ; it ra- 
contait plaisamment, il remarquait tout> et ne craignait rien au monde 
tant que d’etre un jour roi, nioins par tendresse pour son pure, qu'a 
cause de la peine de gouverner ; car il etait d’une paresse extreme, 
qui lui faisait tout n6gliger : il aurait prefere ses aises a tous les em- 
pires et royaumes. 11 pouvait rester couche tout une journ§e sur le 
canape ou dans une chaise a bras, et frapper avec la canne centre les 
Souliers, sans dire un mot ; jamais de la vie il n’a voulu donner son 
opinion sur rien ; mais lorsqu’une fois dans I’annee il parlait, il s*ex- 
p'/imait en termes assez nobles* 

‘ 11 ne s’est pas afflige un quart d’heure de la mort de son epouse, 
ni de celle de sa mere ; quand il s’afFubla de son long nianteau de 
deuil, il faillit etoufFer de rire. ’ pp. 173-8. 

Of his Royal Highness's wit, we have a very refined specimen. 

‘ Je ne puis sutFrir que Ton me touche an derriere, cela me fait 
enrager au point que je ne sais plus ce que je fais. Aussi, j'ai man- 
quo de donner un souffiet au dauphin qui avait la mauvaise habitude 
de venir, par plaisanterie, avancer le poing avec le ponce etendii sur 
la chaise ou Ton voulait s’asseoir. Je le priai, pour Famour de Dicu, 
de cesser ce jeu qui me deplaisalt teliement que je ne repondais pas 
de ne pas lui donner un soufflet avant d'y penscr. Depuis lors, il 
m’a laissee tranqiiille. ’ p. SO. 

Of his delicacy, and that of his serene aunt, the following 
trait may possibly rather more than suffice. 

‘ II aimait qu'on s’entretint avec lui pendant qifil etait sur la chaise 
percee; mais cela se passait modestement, car pendant I’entretien on 
lui tournait le dos. Je me suis souvent entretenue avec lui de la sorte 
dan^ le cabinet de son epouse, qui m’en chargeait et en riait. ’ p. 173. 

What follows is yet more disgusting, and, as usual, we are 
compelled to break off. 

The anecdotes of Henrietta, the fii'st Dutchess of Orleans, 
sister of our Charles 11. , are extremely scandalous ; and to 
some of them we cannot even make any aihision. But oiir au- 
thor is by no means an indiscriminate believer of all that is said 
against that unfortunate Princess. She discredits the story of 
her intrigue with her brother-in-law, Louis XIV., and seems 
to throw some doubt upon others, but admits that with the 
Count cle Guichc, and, the mo3>t shameful of the whole, with her 
own nephcvv, the Duke of Monmoulh. U’he details of her mur- 
der by poison arc given with some incredible particulars. Tlie 
following anecdote is of a less serious cast,' and has the advan- 
tage, by no means frequent with the Dutchess's stories, of being 
one that can be repeated without any great violation of decency. 
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‘ Monsieur a et6 lui-mdme la cause de I’intrigue que Madame a 
eue avec le comte de Guiche. C’^tait un des favoris de feu Mon- 
sieur, et l*on dit qu^il 6tait beau alors. Monsieur pria instamment 
Madame d’avoir de I’affection pour le comte de Guiche, et de trouver 
bon qu’il fut ^ toute heure aupres d’elle. Le comte, brutal envers 
tout le monde, mais plein de vanity, mit tous ses soins d plaire a Ma- 
dame, et a s’en faire aimer. II reussit en effet, 4tant seconde par sa 
tante, madame de Chaumont, qui etait gouvernante des enfans de 
Madame. Un jour Madame se rendit dans la chambrc de cette 
dame, sous pr^texte de voir ses enfans, mais dans le fait pour avoir 
une entrevue avec le comte de Guiche. Elle avait un valet de cham- 
bre appei6 Launois, que j’ai encore vu chez Monsieur : celui-la 
regut ordre de se mettre en faction sur I’escalier pour avertir dans le 
cas ou Monsieur viendrait. Tout d coup ce Launois accourt, en 
disant : Voici Monsieur qui descend. Les amans furent eifrayes ; le 
comte ne pouvait se sauver par Pantichambre, d cause des gens de 
Monsieur qui s’y trouvaient. Launois dit : Je ne sais qu’un moyen, 
et j’en fcrai usage sur-le-camp ; cachez>vous, dit-il au comte derriere 
la porte ; puis il court au-devant de Monsieur, lui heurte avec sa tete 
le ncz, au point que Monsieur commenga de saigner fort. En m^me 
temps il s’ecria ; Monseigneur, je vous demande pardon et grace, je 
ne vous croyais pas si pres ; je voulais courir vite pour ouvrir la porte. 
Madame et madame de Chaumont accoururent tout efFray6cs, avec 
des mouchoirs qu’elles plac^rent sur la figure de Monsieur, en fen- 
tourant si bien que le comte de Guiche eut le temps de s’esquiver de 
la chambre, et de gagner I’escalier ; Monsieur avait vu fuir quclqu’un, 
mais il s’Stait imagia6 que c’^tait Launois qui se sauvait de peur. 11 
n’a jamais appris la verite. ’ pp. 187, 188. 

Constant intrigues, as might be supposed, form a large pro- 
portion of the Dutchess’s intelligence communicated to her 
Royal correspondents. Nor are these confined to the married 
females of the Royal race. It seems an ordinary occurtence, 
when a match is settled for any of the young ladies with some 
foreign sovereign, to mention some previous connexion which 
the illustrious maid has had with a courtier, while liv'ing under 
her father’s roof. Not that the good Dutchess is always aware 
of the secret history of events which she sees passing even in her 
own family. One of her grand-daughters, for example, is seiz- 
ed with a vehement desire to take the veil ; our author ex- 
presses much wonder at her choosing a kind of life of which 
she has herself such a horror, that she cannot talk of ‘ ce mandit 
cloi-lref and * ce jmijet diabolique^* the more especially because 
the poor girl is not only by far the most beautiful of the family, 
but has all the tastes of a young man ; loves nothing but dogs 
and horses and guns, and is all day long either amusing herselt 
with these, or with firing pistols. Nevertheless to the nunnery 
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she is sent In good earnest) and takes the veil under the name 
of Sojur Bathilde. A note of the Editor, however, informs us, 
that one night at the opera a very tender exclamation escaped 
.the fair devotee, addressed to a famous singer, whicli alarmed 
the mother, and soon produced the ‘ projet diabolique. ’ But 
debauchery of a more vulgar cast appears not to have been un- 
common among the ladies of the most refined court in the 
world. We are frequently told of the inordinate eating of 
some of these beauties ; of one who attached one of the Royal 
family to her by her ‘ gourmandise, ’ and the resources which 
he found in so congenial a propensity ;■ of another who drank 
both wine and spirits most freely ; and of a third, a Dutchess of 
Bourbon, who could drink hard without being affected by it, 
but whose daughters, wishing to imitate so glorious an example, 
and not having her Royal Highness’s strength of head, got 
drunk and misbehaved themselves. * Ses filles veulent Timiier ; 

* mais elles sont bientot ivres, et ne savent pas se gouverner 

* comme leur mere.’ The delicacy with which all love affairs 
were managed, and talked of among these * lights of the world,’ 
merits our admiration. We take the following passage, almost 
at random ; it relates chiefly to the Duke of Bourbon. 

‘ La princesse de Conti s’est plainte aupres de moi de cc qu’au 
bal, M. ie due at all^ derriere elle, en chantant a haute voix ; “ Ma- 
man ga, maman la, niaman carogne, ” et qu’alors des masques sc 
sont 6cri6s dans tous les coins de la salle : Non, ce n’est pas cello- 
la, e’est I’autre qui est la carogne. 

‘ M. le prince est amoureux de la PoHgnac, mais celle-ci aime M. 
le due, qui ne pent pas encore oublier madame de Nesle, quoiqu'cllc 
lui ait donne son conge, pour le remplacer par ce grand veau, le 
prince de Soubise. On pretend que cc!ui-ci dit : De quoi se fache 
M. le due : n’ai je done pas perniis a madame de Nesle de coucher 
avee M. le due, quand il voudra ? Voild la delicatesse qu’on a ici 
cn amours ! 

‘ M. le due est tres-passionne. Quand madame de Nesle lui donna 
son conge, il faillit mourir de chagrin ; il avail fair de la mort eii 
personne, et pendant plus de six mois il n’a pas su prendre son parti. 

‘ Le marquis de Villequier, fils du due d’Aumont, fit un jour une 
visite a la marquise de Nesle. Il vint dans la tetc de cellc-ci de lui 
demandcr s’il etait vrai qu’il ctait amoureux de sa femme. Villequier 
repondit : Je n’en suis pas amoureux ; jc la vois memo fort peu ; nos 
huraeurs different beaucoup. Elle est serieusc, et moi j’aimc la gaitc 
et les plaisirs. Je I’aime d’une amitie fondee sur I’cstimc ; car e’est 
une des plus honnetes femmes de France. Madame dc Nesle, do qui 
on n’en peut pas dire autant, prit ce propos pour une insulte, et s’en 
plaignit a M. le due, qui lui promit de la vtngcr. Quclqucs jours 
apres, il invita le jcunc Villequier ii diner die/, le marquis de Nesle 
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laSme'} fl y avait» outre madeaae de Nede^ le ioarqidfi de^‘ G^es 
madame de Coligny, et d’autr^ P^kbuit le diner, -M'.^ Je dFise^eom-' ' 
mence toat-^>coup aimi s ** Bien' dfS$ gens croient dtre a'oeutf^ 
cocui^; mais c’eatiiue erret^. J'ai era me mettre d yabn/ c« ^ , 
pousant -un moDstre : cela ue m’a servi & rieu; car-un d^ 

Challar, plus laid que moi me fait cocu. Pour le .marquis de. udvres>^ 
il ne le deviendre ]^iiit, parce qU’Stant impuissant, il ne sauimt ie 
marier;. mais vous (a M. de Nede), vous TStes de tel et tel, etc. ’* 
Nesle qui ne pouvait le croiie, qumque cela soit yrai, se mit d rire 
tout de bon ; puis s’adressant d Villequier, il lui detqaada $ Bt vous, 
ne croyez-TOus pas Tdtre, ViUequier? Celui>cr se tut^ l!l£..ie due 
continoa : vous I’dtes du chevalier de Pesay. VHlequt^ rou^t ; ce> ’ 
pendant il dit : ** J’avoue que, jusqu’d pr&ent, je n’ai pas era rdtre; 
mais, puisque vous me metlez en si bonne compagnie, je n*ose m*ra 
fdcher. ” Je trouvai que madame de Nede n’avait pas Welt 
veng6e. * pp.* 231—233. 

It is generally remarked, that when the odious and cpr]ri:q>ti;^ 
propensity of gaming takes possession of the 'female min^, its rp^ 
vages are still more unsparing than upon the ebajraot^ and^Unga 
of men. The mania which seized all ranks'at .die time of 
famous Mississippi project, seemis to have ra^^ with jdie 
controul among the women of the court at Paris; Qur authojr-il#\ 
lates of one Dutchess, that she kissed Law*a hqnd in puhl^y'WR^ 
adds, * Je crois que, s’il voulait, les Franqiuaes lui bnism^h^saiif 

* respect, le derriere ! ’ — ^wherewithal she relates.a yery ihdelicstq 

story of some of those ladies, which. seems fully to this 

conjecture, but which we cannot fiirdi^ alltt^ to. One lady, 
in order to obtain an interview with him, droye to dm .hotel - 
where she had ascertained that he dined, ^d had indsted-dir 
being invited, but in vain ; she then made her savants- raise n 
cry of fire, which brought the company to the window, and as 
soon as Law appeared she leapt firom her carrh^ i but hp 
being warned by the hostess, made his escape.. Another eafderf 
ed her coachman to. overturn her before the projeetoji^a. door, 
who ran out at the alarm of the accident, and thus dbe obtained 
an interview. A Dutchess being wanted to acocmipany. :the 
Regent’s daughter into Italy upon her marriage^ some one 6eid| 

* Si vous vouler avoir le choix des duehesses, envoys ehez 

* dame Law; vous les y trouverer toutes rassemld^s.* 

* La princesse de Xieon s’kant transport^ A Is .Ctfof 

par ses laquais : Place ^pour madame la princ«me .de ^£mi« Pen*- 
dant ce temps, elle qui est trSs-petite, ae glissa dansle.pieoe ou lea 
banquiers se tenaient avec leiirs commis. Je veux dea actions, dit. 
elle. - Le commis repondit : Prenez patience,' oh vend seUua 
I’ordre des demandes ; ainsi il faut que d’autres SQi^nt seryis ayant 
vous, madam. En-m&me temps il oiivrit le tiroir ou les actions 
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^lUGAt • ret^tm4^ i ;la dessus :.!® eonmiiis --vlnilut 

r^n emp^hfi! : jl,;4je]^uivii^,nne bauble. Coispendant le coBiifi|s» 
fsfl^y6 d’avQjr„batfiil.JU>^ £^in« de. qeaKt^^. cburut dehocs, 9t de*. 
niande : Que 'd^:^ eette (^incessede X^pn ? .Un des taqaaier^* 
pondit: ^G^esk ^nf de grande qualUd. jeune et aimable. £h 

lueOy dit le. dpakB^;';ce n'est done.. pas ceUe'taf .Un autre laquais 
t^dene : La prin^esse die Ldoin est udb petite femm^ bossue par*de*. 
vant ^ par>deiTiSrei et qoi a lea bms ii longs, qii'ils pendent d terre. 
Ofabl;ra,V^na;!e'commis, c’mt cdlle-IX* pp. SdS**?. 

•Next to Law — perhaps more'pioininent)y-*-the Abbe Dubois 
figured in tbe R^ency; and a more infamous creature was 
'mver bestowed by the.chureh as a curse upon the state. To 
him, beyond' all doubt, must Ae Regent’s vices ' and errors be 
chiefly ascribed he was his tutor, and had the care of his. cduca- 
tion-fpom his earliest years, and availed himself of his pupil’s in- 
exhaustible kindness of disposition, to maintain an influence over 
him, &tal to a character in odier respects' so brilliant, and even 
auaiabl^ ' That it was naturally so, and that the seeds of crnel- 
^ and treiichery could find in it no soil in which to take root, 
there' eah be no stronger proof, -than that the lessons, the 
e»implc^ ’and the indiAacy of such an accomplished master of 
eithry l^e’afrt,^ fiiiled to' pervert the frankness, and even gentle- 
of hkr nature. The Dutchess speaks of this wretch with 
the' execration and contempt which he deserved ; but almost 
the whole grobnd of these .feeling seems to have been her dis- 
covery that he', secredy joined Madame Maintenoh in promot- 
ing the Regent’s- marriage with one, of the King’s natural 
dau^terS,-^die bet 'of his life which she uniformly speaks of 
with' the great^t ^rror, and which she plainly regards as by 
far tb<^ mbst’ seridlis misfortune of her own. Compared with 
bmng^thC'iteuBe^of a tiie^lliancei his having contributed mainly 
to intrbdu^ the hatful debauchery of manners which formed 
thegr^ rtaitt bppn the Regrads administration, appears as nc- 
thiirg in eyeb our truly legitimate author. What signi- 
fies the, cdjhmptton of publick morals, in comparison with a 
Prince of the Blbcid- nmnying a person defident in the just 
nunaher of quarters^ hay, one .who actually has the cross-bar in 
iier ldazonr . . . ' 

' , It must be confused,' that the Dntdiess’s belief of slander 
had btoomh extrmi^y easy during her ' long' residence at so 
profl^te -a courts where 'she daily saw quite enough to con- 
vince the-hn>st' charitably incredulous of the prevailing laxity of 
morals. We lake for granted diat she is generally in the right ; 
birt one ; remarkable and ve^ inexctisabTe mistake which she 
&lhi into, deserve to be corrd^ed. She may do little harm by 
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retailing^thd scahdal of the^4air against the contem^ihlecrew that 
composed^ coteH ol* Vemii^-; but a character like ^hat of 
Queen Mai^ WtHi^*s Mary) » sacred grdu'nd in^this 

coimtiy, and ought to so wherever liberty and public virtue are 
respected.^ TheDutchess thinks proper to charge that illnstrioua 
Princess with levity of oA^uCt while she lived in Holland, and 
upon the worst pc^ible .authority, that of a uifin' dishonourable 
enough to have Doasted of enjoying her- favours. The Count 
D’Ayaux, it seems^ French ambassador .at the Hague, inform- 
ed our author that he had himself had s^ret interviews widi 
her in the apartment of Mrs Treslaine {qti. Trelawney ?),. one 
of her maids of honour. Happily this man. added another ip? 
vention to this, and thereby has enabled us. easily and surelpr to 
detect both. .The Prince of .Orange, he said, having received 
information of the intimacy, dismissed the maid of honour, un- 
der some pretext, to 'conpeal the . true cause of her disgraces 
Kow, were we to cite the strong general testimony to die-Frin- 
cess’s unsullied purity of conduct, to her. extraoraina^ private 
as well as public virtue in. all -the relations of life, as ^rno by 
an historian who knew her' long and wdl, and: had lived con? 
stantly in her society, in .Holland as weii as England, it might 
be said that the stories of the ambassador were althoii^ 
Bishop Burnett knew nothing of them. - But ^ose t^ries-cei*:** 
not possibly be true if the. Bishc^ has not invented the -worda 
which he relates King William to.have;Used;.wfaen in the;agony 
of his grief for her loss : He showed feelings greater, than 

* those who knew him best thought bis t^per .{Capable f— 

* fainting often, and breakings. out. into most violet* lamenta- 

* tions. ’ This vehemence of feeing- is of itself enough to .make 
the Frenchman’s, account most improbidile;-. but what passed 
renders it impossible. * He hurst into .tears,. iantL- pried, out 

* that there was no hope of the Queen ; and, that, fe(mi . being 

* the happiest, he was now going to be! the miserablest creature 

* upon earth. He .said,- that, String the vAole 'course qf'tieir 

* marriage, he had never Jenomn one ,sit^le fault inther. .There 

* was a worth in her- that nobody knew besides him«elf,I* 
{Bu-hiett, II. 137.) one Vill suspect King William, of aH 
the men who ever lived, of having acted this .scen^ bad- there 
been the. least foundation for the vile ca|ppsBy< pfr -HlAvinut. 
We are. therefore left, to choose betWeen; these tsnp altematives, 
either that D* A vaux deceived the Dutchess- of Orfeeils, or that 
Burnett invented this:^ scene, and made this., speech, for the 
King. Nor is the choice a matter of -much difficulty. We 
confess, however^ that eyen for the puipose of.Vmdicating thdur 
memory, we feel soipe repugnance to introducj^ among the 
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diarge adiH^ she is so fond of brm^ng) and often in' the inbst 
Boarse -liuigaag^ of propenSilj^.'not fit to be named.' 
Ibardly exeats one; of the Frcaidi. ^nerals in Louis XlV.*s 
>Q%a^ Not c^y 'VHlars, by far the most distinguished during 
the war oi the i^fianidi succession) but even the great Conde, 
Prince !Eug^e himsd^. ai% ^rificed to this love of scan* 
dd) as if to show that the abomlnatioh was not confined to the 
l^i^eb Inasies. ; It seems as i!^ awme of the menre ordinary 
. ddbdieberies of /whicb'hmr s0i w«^ but too justly accused, she 
was anxious to , dhow hpw inany great men. had fallen into ex* 
‘ of n klfid .tnfihitply worse than -any imputed to him. 

Kt^odiotts'aectmtidlis me notbmifined to men. Our Queen 
ChrkAins Quemi of Sweden, and numberless others, 
ikt, trnst, e^mnkt^ by her in terms nowise fit to be 
>oited. Lode^' We 'may apply to herself what she says of Chris* 
dn«>««** KUe'pottvait <pi^OT de cboses ^Ine sont connues que 
^ dd^ plus graai&ddMiehdi^ ; ' but we can by no means add 
what one of hw relaticms said of the .Same royal personage*, 
due Frdd^e A^uste de’ Brunswick etaite ediaime de 

* Cbria^ne.; *il idUsait/(|tte de sa vie ibn'ayait vu de femme qui eut 

* autaitt d%^rit, cftddttt la emnversatioh fut aussi divertissante ; 

* ii ■s^Srtnlt^*^^ tt’y avait pas moyen de s’ennuyer une minute 

* aveb die. iJdlui fis observer qi^em disait que cette rctne tennait 
'* &eqpem|dent des^propos jiwdariers. Gela est vrai, me r6pondit* 
- * il.; indt elh^ voile im cfadses de ntaniere a leor faire perdre tout 

* Imird^gofifc^ * ^ ^ ' 

It realty Is i Vd^jpainfiii circnihstabt^ to reflect, |hat the in* 
decency kttd filth which j^n so ma^ df these pages must all 
. have been yn^Uten to and yead hy^t P/htoess hitherto supposed 
. to be patti^.of prt^rie^ as Qlieen Caroline; one 

;who cartaidy deen^ei^.sK^f '.jpoi^ of hCr time to the conver* 
tation ai fhe greatest j^ml^I^ers . of the age, ;and who was 
even underkoed tohaye a.tai^ fi>r.the study of their immortal 
writings.. ^ That didshpuld hai^. permitted any one to tell, and 
still more to writwtp her famtltiuHy, and it should seem habitU). 
ally,; stories. like tln^ whkh fill thk Vfdume, which are in ge* 
neral only remarlralde foc.ftteir cOarsmies$-iwd inddtcacy, and 
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hat^)^ime of wJii€^,Wf hoy^ bee^, ,ab}e to quote, to an cinnot 

b0 easily; acoounted imy opposition CDns!steii£vitn..tfae 

inspect due ^ jborcbai^ic^r w steli^ We must '^pjEt^re' 
rest sotii^^ u^bj 0 .b9]^i (bo mauiiers of.'.dhie 

^e wore d goM deal less refined than we supposefis^even 
^er' aU seefL'^ro^ei^ed of them wd that. her Majeo^' 

pl^gc^ to' bf^ with nnicb froin a pei^ii a great de^ older 
Ib^rself, who stoo^ ui so near a relajdon to.one always 

favWirably disp<Med towanls .die. House of ^anover, and of very 
eittensiye influence an poUticid a£^rs;, ... * 

We have remarl^ .alxoady the* exemplary iiOpa^Mity with 
which the Dutchei^ dispenses ber anecdpt^ without, any v^' 
gard either to the station dr s^ of tbpse against whohi $hp' 
has any thing to record i^^and certainly if , ndbles and ktog^ 
ill under her hand, the priests have i^t much, reason to 
gratulate themselves on their eoape.. Sue has,, indeed, avmy. 
manifest horror of the wi^ia trihe^ foiandedlprobably iqr'Ott her 
experience of their unprincipled lusts,. thmr;hard>hear.ted crn-' 
el^. and pride, and their endkss. frauds. ^d intrigues sit .t^ 
French ^urts. < C’est un rpalbour, * says.^e,. quo gcan^ 
seigneurs, tels que I’dlecteor palptin, Je^rCoi^j^in^ se ^is^^t 
gouverner par la pretraille; il n*mi;peut r^l,ter^ «|iiad«i 
mites. II ferait mieux de.suivro' le conseilrdes l^bili^-homp^. 
d’etat: laisser ses sujets en repos, et Jietor^son,.i^^re daa|’'.& 
Necker. Voila le cqnseilqne je laj^.^4QbQi^ai%'di jf?..;^ 0 hraia 
qu’il ne serait pas mouvais,’ . . . ' ; f v'V* ■./. i - 

. Some of her most curious anecdote§4nd)Beaiq(n$0f^ t)^ sopred 
order. The marriage of the.Queeq il^th^»,wid 0 Wi,^. l[^is 
XIII., with Cardinal . MazuiD,.,.who bad bj^jher pajraf 

monr, b well known ; but the old prie^’s jdr^tpaje^ 0 ^ her is 
not so familiar. » , • . 


* n se lassa terribleraentf de b bonne raoie^^ sftin trrifa..dlK^Beiit, 
ce qui est la suite ordinaire de ]^eil%niamage* maia f/fteb<|*usnge 
du tenips de contracter des mariaij^ '^andesuns. jrq||e;initei 
d’Angleterre, veuve de Charies.F%;nh tivaik contract nn, 
en ^pousant son chevalier d’honneur, quiJa traitah an^ foit n^ 
Tandis que cette pauvre r^e inanqmiik de bms ek de doonrit&rc^ jl 
-avalt dans son appartemenk Inm ^u, et'.donhmt de gr^hds .r^gii^' ,tl 
a’appelait my lord Gemum, Comte^^ 'Sahik>Allwpk'if* fi 
pra une parole ' dou<b 4 la ,'reaie. . Odafit att ' naa^i^ reSath 

mdre de France, oU.en coimiut infintehiml k^M^ les^ctfoilhs^ces. 
Le cheihia secrek-par lequel'U'ae rondiuk ribtb|iie'm^ yEwz idle,se 
Toit encore au Pidaia>]^oyat Lm^u’rile veaarik le vjol^, fl d^ittou- 
jours, 4 ce^’m pi4tead».Que me %ettk cette ieniiiief U.&taik amou* 
reux d’lme daina qrd la t^iie. ‘ Je I’ai cotutue, die loge^ 

au Paiai»>R6]ud, et <nr la nemmait madame de Pr^4^ Euuk 
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MgiMtires €k^ di^Loidt XiV,- '■ '* Jan* 

die a &It nattiia Wei d^'pafidons ; naia e^dwit me bt^ite 
leMune qui a set^ fiddea&eftt lirdne^ efe qtti^ &it qoe la cardinal a 
mieax lerdne'^'aupankvffiat* * p«-3^* -> 

Hiis mqfi^ dburdiflnA had been libelled in evefy that was 
roost atroctoi^ — ^iti^ probably wHhdnt any Viroa^^c^ truth. 
He pretended'fobe exti^inely incensed; and had thp publications 
alt collectedy fbr the purpose of havti^ them' burnt ; but he had 
them 9^1$, underhand, and as if unknown to hm, and pocketed,, 
says the Huichess, ten thousand crowns; by thus speculating on 
his own reputation. The be^tly anecdotes of Alberonfs rise 
have been related by $ther writers of memoirs ; by none are the 
details given so .disgustingly as by this-lair. author. But the true 
history , of the origin of St Frauds de Sal^ the founder of the 
Order of FUles de Sainte>Mari^ is less known. It seems this 
devout personage was a sharper in bis youth. 

. .* II avail dans sa jeunesse avec le mar^chal de 

yilleid, p$re.4tt-raar€dial.qctuel. Aussi le mar^chal ne pouvait-il 
jamais s’habituer I'appder saint. Quand on parlait devant lui de 
•dnt Francois de l^es,, U disait : J’ai 6t6 ravi quand j’ai vu M. de 
Sales un sdnt;' U dmait k dire des gravelur^ et trotnpait au jeu ; le 
ro^leur gentflhomme du xnonde, au reste, mais le pins sot.’* p. 339. 

It matters hot td our author that the priesthood and the 
higbest rank should be. found united ; or peradventure both 
combined pi the softer sex. She tells us of a daughter of Fre- 
derick V.,^ elector. Palatine, who was Abbess of Maubuisson, 
and'whose-cbustant' oath j^hen she swore, was (with reference 
to t^e humber of bastards whom she had born), * J^ar ce ventre 
^ 'a.poriS gmiorze enfami* The following anecdote is more 
in the ordinary manner of the priestly nobility. 

*,il y a' uq ^Sque de quality, assez jeune mais laid, qui €tait 
d’abetd 'ri d^ypt ^uli vpulait se' mettre a la' Trappe ; i) portait les 
cheveux {dats, et ; n’osdt pas regarder .une femme. ‘ Ayant appris' 
qVie danS; la '^e' pik; 3 d^geait, il y avdt une p6chcresse dont les 
galainteries '^taimt'faimuscs, il eat envie de la convertir, et la faire 
adfhr Aqsufesse. dit-on, une tr$3.jolie fmnme, ayant de plus 

beauCo^ d^espi^ A prine l’^v^^ue avait.il commence de lafr^. 

‘ ^ * M.’de tfdsnac, a^hdySqvm d’Aix,"1^{t trds-vleax. qoand ii 
abpnt qqe t’pn veUSit die panomsOT sdnt Frab$6is oe Sales. Quoi ! 
ir4cria.t'ii; M.-de <^dve,'hibh ancten and ? Je suis charing de la 
Ibrtahe qtf it ^ent' de fairer c’^tait un galant homme, un aimabic 
faomme, et Uibme an bPna^te homme, qnidquH trichat au piquet, oCi 
nous avons souvent jonb ensemble.' Mais^ monseigneur, lui dit«on, 
est^jl'pcftsible qu’un saint iriponne au jea? Ho ! r^pliqoa Tarcheve. 
qne; il'di/sait, pom ses raisons, que ce qu*!! gagnait btaU pour les 
psuvres.!’ . , • 
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qnenterj ^’il |mfc asna de ses: c^eveox. . D’abord 1]- y.iint^de. k» pQu« 
dre^ U les frisx,- et d la fia it mordit stbien d.rbaaie$p|i,qu^il,Be,. 
quitta plus la jolie p^cheresse, oi. jour ni iqiit. Son c|erg$ 
borter de taire cesser le scuidale;^ .maitf U r4pondit que M U 
He cessait de lui faire dee remoptrances, il Lui- ferait donn^ d^p 
coups. A la ^n iise promenaen voituredans.la ville avec sa p6oi^h.teI^ - 
- X>e piegple ep deviat si fujrieux qu''ii lui jeta des pierfes ; fi ces itoip, 
vellcs/.ses parens se sont rendus daps spn diocl^se, pour l*exhorter dT. 
teur tour ; mats il n'a roulu recevoir qqe sa padre, encore n''a*(-ir 
point 6cout6 ses avis. Aldrs les parens se sont adressds au rdgenv 
pour qu'il dt Venir la femnie.d Paris: ce qui a eu'lien. Mats I'a-’ 
mant I’a smvie pas d pas, et I’a reprise; il a fallo la hii enlever par 
une lettre de cachet. 'On dit que Texempt If» a trouVdS coiichds 
' ehsetnble : on a conduit la femme dans une maisen de ctmeqtkHir- 
L evdque est ddsespgrd, et declare qu'il ne pardounera jamais- 4 -sds: 
parens Taffiront qu'ils lui ont fait. *' pp. S35, S26. . 

The considerate and unprejudiced reader of Um volume, 
cannot fail to rise from the' perusal with an increased resipect 
for the most important, the most virtuous, and, we may noun 
safely say, not the least refined class of society— .-that 'which* 
occupies the middle rank, approaching more nearly, and 
nected more intimately, with the lower than the hi^hbr ord&pS.' 
It is at least abundantly evident^ tha^ . in ^ossness. of idea,, in 
coarseness of expression, in a familiarity with thouj^ta 'wUeh 
are impure, and a proneness to make those thb^hts'the siffi^' 
jectof conversation, in language alike degrading^ io the, ^eake^ 
and the hearer — the very highest daSs of nil s^pi^’c^^es ipps^ 
closely to tlie lowest of the . We 'will suppose a ydung- 

woman taken, not from the best educated ranks m ^bcie^j thai^ 
w'hich are placed above all pecuniai^ dOficuIi^, vHthont l^ing 
above the controul of publick opinion — ^taken not even fiwm* 
the better parts of the middle class, where ec^ of' etroumsten^. 
ces is to be found without the highest, re^ement^biit ha^en; 
from those classes which know fow of dbe 'luxuries li£^ .andl 

not many of its comforts — we mighj^ descend sdU lo^^. ta th# 
class -which, with a moderate shape of comfort, ia jtu>;t^i^ys>a«< 
bove the fear of wont — ^and suppose a young woman or this ch|im> 
leaving her home, and marrying into a fomily pf her oum.pank^. 
whose adventures form the subject of lier correspQiddmipa.witlii 
the relatives whom she has left bahind-Tdp.-ii^e ‘firsjt we 

have the testimony of the Sditor, who £»w.-me opginals of the 
Dutchess's letters, that, in language and spelling, -pmr-jmoman's 
or mechanic’s daughtm- could not fall sUmt of die Ppincessr— 
and in every thing that deserves the name of purity and refine^! 
ment, can a- comparison.' for a momm^t' be instituted*? .-Ideas 
wbich the peasant woidd rgectwith loathing, not 
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mikaSt '.biut natuUdl iftiid' Hrtnow^di^piatj^ dm' iidected for cpii» 
stadt biuodfing by Um dame of three 

score ' and ' ' dul^rs- ; — expresums ^which ndther she 

coiddt hu^h^ briwer! would use, are habitually btindied about' 

' and to bidiimiiiciiiiiatdy r and 

which the atn^phere jof a j^ace ha^ ^ 
resolves itself into the -leami^ of* not a 
few so far removed from the course of 

t]^t th^ l^n^ts-ofr ^e. workshop and. the ferm-house live and 
a hapj^ l^orance oT tb^r' existrace, or, when .taught 
th^a bgir'i^e anritiogs of their st^riors^ did>elieve Iheir possi>i 
.bwyi. We are nbw-.leayiqg alu^ther out of view the ccmtrast 
t^h^m the. two preset of hardbeartedness, selfishness 

and jf^ttd^ with kindness and tenderness and honesty ; and in- 
deed we have nothing, in respect, of diese mightier matters, of 
whti^ to’accuse the authpy a^ose letters lie before us. Few in her 
smdod cm be maned, Whc^ togisat natural sagacity, united so 
iBiish.fefmlDaem'of'di^iositioii, and so much real- kindness, with- 
oiMi>4l^»^a^omor' eiint;- but we speak merely of the coarseness 
o^b^msd'kinr connexion^ whidi is to the full as remarkable aa 
t||i)^Sross-Jpe^igaey and criminal indulgence of all kinds in 
whbm iho-Oourt she. lived- in rioted without restraint. . When, 
wsa^f^-sitfdi want (^-propriety and delicacy in this quarter, let 
it^lbrtifer be bornb in mind, that we are spmking of one of the 
vmy Europe ; the niece of the Electress 

bht^ mater of. JLopb XIV. by marriage. We 
the.<mo«t poUshed court, at. the most po-> 
hshm p^p^^dfmbdmu.tiraefr--the Augustan age of France. 

germed, refinement, the utmost delw 
feeling, may exist in very humble life, is 
».fe|g^jwhbil^T^^day*s experimtce will tend more and more 

evms the lowest claims of society^ 
sJtl^HE'afi^tions from the vulgar enjoyments of 
upon intellectuaL gratification, their 
. iBie^exait^ and their .words and actions be- 

oOiiaiPEidi^ pdreicM^W has imid on# of. the most delight- 

fi^^|ifeeea.^v.idd|tetephy«tl^e:sfet8,!t^ of Marmontel^ 

to the important 
j^bfiiiimiiimd an el^ahce of taste almost. 
t«Mi{ii^l£i^^ewepm^^iy^ vUh a slate of poverty hardly 

tebe ite^fed by .tha^piim^aal of peaaantt^l and there is not a 
copago ^Ibe’whcdektngdom hrbere equal i^neramit and equal- 
happipefe m^hthotife iiatitialized, by^bantsbmg'ardent spirits,; 
infe^^a tastiei fc^iboidtify and-' teaching' chtl^rm.' from .their, 
ye^ j^nmqda td plaooihaW- ^teio.i^|uyiPfmt i» the prosimrliir 
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Imd the afifeiki^G^' dt thowf^lpmjAd tbeih^ Thia is ‘ the point at 
wlfi^]^iety. ttia!y'arriv;e» aiid to which it is tenditi^^iB^ spite ef 
the -interested' ’eSbi1$ bf i^-.deeeivers and oppressors; 'Bat we 
have'di^esaed frdajkonr. pG^ose, whicli was to show hoir ttia^ 
bettertbhaihi^e classes ndvr are, even in- their unimprov^ s&tc*,. 
tl^an the higli^ of in the'very delicacies which these havh> 
been wont to Clffim ea pecnliarly their own. We are not thought* 
less enoai^, or prejudiced enough, or ignorant enough,' to in- 
stitute any such coniparison-With the ranks immediately above 
them^ and below the faigh^t; because in these, until corruption, 
has destroyed it, refinement 'mue»t always be ' expected td prevail 
in its purest state.- But .these too would a*siftly feel the debase 
ing efiects ofexaltaticHij if tho wiioleimnte checks under whi^- 
they lived wm-e remov^. - , - — , - ^ , 

We cannot dismiss- this -work without adding a few words np^- 
on. the kind of publirations -winch, have -lately issued ffom-tTO 
press both of France and 'England, under the title of Membtrs. 
The Dutchess of Orleans, no doubts wrote without ^^e least' 
pectatioh that her memorable L'ett^ would' ever see the light"! 
but as they disclose nothing which affects any person Ihring fo¥ 
near a century past^ and as' they almc^ mtclunVely r^ar4 
sovereigns, their immediate <^ne;!;ipn% and'-pAsons in great 
offices about their courts, of^ce of giving'thcm publicity^ 
is of inferior moment, and of < less bad example. -But some de^ 
tails and some letters baveof late beCT^lpade-pubdiok' which afii^ 
feet many private individnalsj* ihany ^t^ W^m still liVifigj 

and all of whom have their neUresb and ilearest^^tives- l|live' 
to feel the cruel effects of such an uawarrAnteble licenifei. 
infamous Memoirs of M. de LaUXtlli'ataDd at the head of ^tliis 
diass. A -wretch having been base- enough to chrmiicle his owU' 
intrigues, there were-found tradesmmi'so abandoned as to print 
them, without the disguise of a single name^- apd hundteds, eff- 
course, sd thoughtless,- or rather so neglee^l of tbl^datyl aa- 
td encourage this outrage upon socieiy«.by baying 'anidlteadin|;^ 
the boOk^ It-must be some'satii^ctibn,' 'at least^- 
are foully calumniated itt itspagesj^.that so mu<^ df H is-mildj--' 
festly,' ahd oh a ciirsofy- pbrusalj perceived to be wholly . 

(some things being plidffiy-fmpoe^^ble'yto be -teu^ ^ail-effi'^‘ 
thorily is' taken av^ay 'feemr' its-atatd&enta- gehmiffiy^. 'fBtttthe 
guilt of the authbr apd the publisher is . -hardly indtdEiised^^' die 
^sehood which is every where mingled' with tbe'detaila; the 
crime, against speieiy ct^tsts' in' the scandalous breach of all 
Confidence idyrhicii the wdrk owes its and more especi-' 

ally the feul dis^hoar:cii ffivnlging secrats, of which, as far as 
details Wuid become pcesessed 
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th^fniich the fritiihTM pei^i^.i Vlii^ ii£^c^Btit h^jhiid,«e 4 >icedit 
!!|1ie exaaip.leof,t^e^^reiichme% ^ough vprst le«^re» 

'has been follow^ mdre recrady.hy -soni«> ooun^yr 

ti9, whpse ^p^i^ Ve purposely '9^ -fr<»ni.tmi 4 uiig eny 

]nore.{u^qulg^ jJlttsk>n^'--^esi^^ to dp. nothing .whi^ ■ % in« 
ei£iffiin^.tl^tr.p^j^hcity» might a^^^r^ate the great mis^je^ of 
which;; tti j^ommon ,wi^ eyery rational persqii» we 4iomplainf ^ It 
is iinpoatfSt^i^ hpyrever^ to omit the -Pppolrtunity of repr<d>ating 
both dm rpc^t increase of such publicatioii% and the tacit en* 
cdtirageineht that is given to th^» by their purchase and per* 
iisal, even by those whp most coraially disapprove of the prac* 

1^1^ B^roEL it ^eein% had amus^ his leisure hours by writ* 
ihg mcunoirs.of his own life* ...Xn these be appears to have set 
down m^y thk^ which ought never to .have met the publick 
.eye ; and not a few which, tfhotdd have b^n confined for ever 
to hiihseif and the bdier parties immediately concerned. He 
made a pre^nt pf the manusciipt to Mr Moore* whose honour* 
able decid^ against making it pjablick* and it was de* 

atibyed. .. .By this. act of strict propriety he sacrificed* as is un> 
detstood, Sk large s'ntn of money which had been offered for the 
'eopy-ri^hjt* ♦ . \ 

JNOthtpgcan be more absurd than the clamour that was rais- 
ed| . espee^Iy By. some of the newspapers^ upon this suppres* 
slbn, . . 'Xhe^.^reprCtob^ die publick as defratided of its rights t 
x-as if publick. a title to.' that which it would be a vio- 
lation bf.all d§torum'T*^..9ffence against the most sacred laws of 
society^an piitrage upon eyery hononjrable feeling to divulge ; 
as .b^utol^rd Byron bad writtmi what be had no right to 
pnt uf^ j^per* anbiher was bound to preserve it for ever as 
If Ldra .Byrtiny intention, at some time* to print what be was 
bound |icyer to |^ve even told, gave a right to* nay, imposed 
a,'dii‘ty .u]^n, hi$ .^i^ryivin friend, instsmtly to have it circulat* 
.ed in^f fa^h^.imd copied into.. every newspaper in the three 
||fe|^ 6 Qi 8 .!. ^ .As.^ftll^might an unfeeling mob contend* that the 
4 , ni^n^.. defrauded :fiiefn of jdieir sport. /The- 
in^mng'bf' all this diitcrv* however^ was plain miough : Tho. 
ptlb^ ^pet^Jy vcd^Jfete-^^n^ become yooracious of all 

gdstip .ipoividpjlls : Jf U he paixed up with slander, 

tiieretisn js B^ber ; bi|t idle gcMsIp.is thaidcfully received, 
They knew .the memoifs.musf contain abundance, of this plain 
maUer at.the lea$b .and they thought it probably might have 
the seasoning also. They anil the newspapers, therefore (whicit 
but too often, degrade ibcmselves.jTroiii their important functions 
of inlthiciuig tiie b^ the (riffiac of pandqrblg 
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to'^’ttiost vHy, or Ayd^Jhitif^i^propminties), wire ^sap^xititt* 
edtof w ei^t^Mcted ipr^tificfitleaj attd gave i^aio hidiciiti6Qd;how 
thaiil^oUy'it'wojiiM iibve^lMeen're^ . ^ ^ 

, Thttden^d'Wafr^edily. supplied/ and bi ii rnaini^ inlSaitts. 
^ moi^e repr«&ci»if>lie titan the pitblioatioh of Lord Bjrpn’s 
$feiii(MrSr Fei^is irhcKlind anjoyed the honour of Lord B^** 
con’s intima^ aOquldntance^who^ had been admitted to "his 
inostpiivate ^tel^^<»i 9 ^hO:had'(some.of tHeib) ^e believe) been, 
fed by bis liberal cbairitinS) s^ dovm whatever h^ p^sed in the 
most unguarded moments ‘of' thdr unreserved iht^^ursej; and 
eell the wbple to* boohsellecs)' by wbom 'd)^' are published ! 
This is their own statement; and supposing it to be scri^ulous* 
]y true,# and that such a prOce^injg is to be pot <mlv hoi^,‘ 
but encouri^ed and regarded l^-|he coibipnnity, we^alt only 
say, that those who tolerate hitd patronize^! by purchasing such, 
tvorfcs, and suffering them to lie on their tables, have th'emselySs 
alone to blame if another step be speedily made in the prddess of 
universal publicity, and their serviuits led to disclose adl the details 
of their most private affairs and most nU^arded conversations' 
to some bookmaker, who may put them in shape for some. book,*, 
seller to publish. We presume the * pnblick’ ' would thmi be 
put in full possession of its * rights ; ’ and the additUm of f /V- ' 
ecesjitstificativest ‘ Proofs and lllvstraiions, * 'fonp uf ' 

Letters and Notes, pidced up as they were 'dropt^bi^c^onw- 
ly, would complete the * Art d^ecrire: V Hhdo^ei*^~A!l&t( ot 

writing Domestic History' i ‘ f ' ' '■''■7' ■ ’ “ ^ 

We'are now speaking of the most authenfick^i^t^i^ts^'tfaat 
can be given of matters free from any slander. ' .'^ha'buhyo^*' 
tions shall .be all correctly given, and ctmti^ ppthfhg but Ui^. 
questionable facts, and no crime, nor even any ^'Imprc^cia*-' 
ty of conduct, shall be imputed to the persons whose wcret; 
lives'are dragged forth, and whose, domestic talk fs^fauspult bn', 
record during their .lifetime, or that oftheir immediate i^ti<mk 
We might even admit that it should be* so contrived 'aa 
ridicule could ' attach to - the individuals niimed-^^i^^tt‘^g|b^ 
outrage is committed, and such proceedings u^erly‘d<^xby*^i^ 
i^hole comforts of society. ' ; , " “ ' ' ‘'j"-./; 

' ■But what classes in the oo^mont^.bave 
terest in putting down such- practice^?'. 
classes which - have encouraged, if nt^ crated' 'th^^^'the 
tipper classes of society. There is litUe fear of>thevlives'*and 
colloquies of ploUghmeu ‘and' milkmaids, Jfootmen and waiting. 

V- Much has beep pubH^ed with a' view to sl^oW; that the st^- ’ 
tpents are untrue-; but; ta oUr.view of the caseii this question is of 
secondary iroporUmce, 'and we abst^ bom entering into it.. 
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wonaen, or fradesmi», . betmntit^ fbcMf 

the" cariosity i^-^f^ireading ' wiwldj jimd.iif Aw- were idl 
chronicled* Utde.or bo pftiti would be inflicted. '!ll%e demand 
is confin^ to ‘tto. ^ncems of Ae.,ln^iier ^ (kd^,; .Aey are 
sure to fiirhiA matter which will interest every reader ; while 
its.]^pAfli^>^‘'^ hurtful chi^y to them, .becafise it dmtioya 
that iateroo^Tfeof private society* which is to all a ^eat source 
of Ajt^m^en V-A many.Ae only ol^e^ of Ufe*‘. Is, it not^ mar- 
vellous* then* that tA^ should the persons who proihote be- 
yond others* an . evil which themselves alone are menaced 
with-^iiay* which is- an evil only to Aem ? Assuming them to. 
be Ae real encourageirs of such reprehensible publications as 
' we are alluding to* we.- would remind them very seriously of the 
risk Aey are rutmkig* .nay*-oC Ae danger into which they have 
already. gotten: Aemselves. . We suppose the booksellers may 
have, gtv^ five hundred pounds for some of those works. The 
wnil’h^'ittaid.bf a woman fashion has perhaps forty pounds a 
year; mid |f she loses <me place* she may change her name and 
Aui -another. Whm a temptation to such a female would a 
^rtime^^.SQOl. be 1 and can the bookseller be hard to find who 
will '(^ve this fi>r all the secrets of some distinguished family* 
whim tfocCerbas not been wanting avarice shameless enough to 
Iniy'aad^M' Ae disgusting anecdotes that have lately polluted 
the pfus%]^mclttdiag> among others* as we are credibly inform- 
ed* lw> we have not- read it* Ae letter of a husband describing 
bis marriage' night ? .Yet* what right would any woman of 
&Aion h^ve jto Complain, of publicity given to her most private 
Iifis^,wli 4 g|.ha 8 eitbw. purchased such books* or laid on her tables 
uewsp^miw .filled irkh extracts from Aem* and accompanied 
w^r.i|0 jAO ccmm^t or even hint* of disapprobation — and how 
indieud Can they Ccoidemn Ae publication of that which they are 
ht Ac act of making sAl more public ? 

• Wc sobant. Aese reflexions to Ae pnblick generally* but es- 
{Mdally^^ to Aehij^ber. classes* warning Aem* that if they do not 
at.«^ Aeir i^H^nst' practices so pernicious, Ae mis- 
oC neCesAy go on* increasing, until either all social 
intercourse, is destrpyf^ or all feeling eradicated of delicacy, 
prt^riel^*4od AajEne. ..s'^'We have nd manner of doubt that the 
idasses of Acie^.. to whiA we allude will join loudly enough in 
Ae feprobation of what has been done* will feel all the ^arm 
vAlcH the visk they run so fully justifies* — and will* as usual* 
vent' Aetr-sjdemt bpon Ae newspapers and the press ! Let them' 
reflect hoSmver* who alone- it is that encourages Ae misAief 
tb^ •r^>tobend*. and Aey will find' Aat Ae dmiger which they 
Htea4 K d Adbr own-creating, mid Aat Aey ate the only persons 
who have no right to complainw 
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AttT. HI. Pl&M^r ihe 0c^oernmefa and lAberal ^ 

Boys in large Num^s^ dramt Jirom - Bxperience,^ 8vo. 

' pp. I®8, IiOndon» 18S3.‘ 

• ' ' \ ‘ ^ . . » - - - 
^I ^His & a refnarkabl^ <dever and sensiUe little book, <»i tbb 
pvmc^l^ and tbeor];^ of l^ucatit^, — Slns^ted by a 
very clear and interes^^acooiint Of a large eiCperim^tal es-' 
tablishment which has oeen maintained, wIUi constantly in- 
creasing success, at Hazelwood, in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham^' for nearly ten years. Ihe soundntes, • manliness, 
mid modesty of the views that are taken in die theoretical 
part, indine us to defer veiy much to the practical su^esdons 
to' which the author, has. b^ti conducted; and ^ve us at all 
events the most implidt confidence not only in the substantial 
truth, but in the absolute accdrax^ of the statmnent he has re- - 
corded of the result. "We must add, howler,’ that we do -niot 
go along with him in the importance he ascribes to all these 
suggestions; and suspect that he has fallen into t^ CHimraoit 
error of imputing to some favourite device or contrivance, in 
itself altogether inoperative, or wprs^ ’ that stfccess ahich is 
truly due to the general spirit of diligence and gOod'amise with 
which the undertaking is pracdcauy conducted, and wfafeh 
would have been equally cpnspicuous tinder r'any:other 
less scheme of forms and ol^ervanceste' -- Bnch ' Ibrh^' We ' mre 
disposed to think, are often in education of^no more vduO than 
rites and ceremonies are in religion— sometiml^'dismrhh^ 
the true spirit of rational devotion, and'^md^^ .i^ghflji^pro- 
moting it — ^but never essential to its • Suppor^ { and cabbie ‘'oT 
being infinitely Varied, without prejudice <nr benefit* to the 
cause. 

Our readers, however, will be better able to- of the 
value of our scepticism- in those particulars^ when^raey know 
the extent of it on the whole subject'of education; and^rtW w$ 
could not well explain our -opinion 'Cf^the imjUPbVeHfl5efttsP*a^^ 
gested in the volume before us, without explmning 
as to the necessa^ limif of all su<^ jgpprovement^ -^wb'«^r^' 
take the liberty of premising a few w^rds on tlHS'‘<j5«d^WS'’ 
fore giving any partiihilar accomit bf theiestabtedfieftiaikl^^ap* 
zelwood, and the doctrines of its able conducteils. ^ >; 

It is impossible' for any persons to have tC'- deca^i^ cbnvictiou 
than we have of the infinite impbrtaUeeiof edttCtidlag-tiie means 
of instruction 'fo as large’ a portion of - tlie'^-;piopid6ttion as pos^ 
sible, and cemaeqaentiy nf^lhe value of thos^tuvangements- by 
which the time and tlm mmj^' ne^Saay' &«■ sndbf instriKtion' 
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may be b^t M^oo&sed. -Upim the$e - j^e nd 

doubt or ;b^tta^(^VjMtd' the wboie tenor- of o^r'speeula* 
dons has abown,'^ ^^ -trast) that we hia^ no want of con> 
fidenee;onKal. -But'we profess,' in the -first' phtce^ an entire 
unbdtef m all. projects for regenerating maidtind, and 'giv> 
ing a new'^d^wacter to futnre g^^doiis^ by certain tpte 
or finviasticoeheines of edocation. ' In the next place, we have 
gr^i doubts whether any thing inhtedal can be done towards 
the formation of -moral character cat habits, by any coarse of 
early or elementary instruction, or any thing, in short, that de- 
pends on schools and preceptors; And finally, we consider it as 

no very great importance, even ^ to die culture of the under- 
standing, -what< the' studies' are to which the-time of the pupils 
is preferably devtfted in such seminaries,-r'Or in pursuit of what 
acquirements diey actpiire * halnts of attention, self-command,' 
and rsfiecdoh. On the first of these articles of unbelief we 
sappose vre ne^d say-nothing, as we do not find that the extras 
vaguites Mr Owen are making much way in the world. But 
as to^tfae other two, we wish to be indulged with a few words 
of explaikitiott. > 

Moral, character, principles, or character in general, are not 
formed, 1^ pfocepte inculcated at school, or by observations 
made, or mcperience collected in that narrow and artificial so- 
tnety,-«-bUt by die unconscious adaption of the maxims and 
practices that prev^ among the free agents around us, and the 
spontaneous assimilation of manners and sentiments which re- 
sults from contagion. The true measure of morality, to 
whitdi every than -is primarily and passively trained, is that of 
die and connhry in which he jives, and the class and circle 
of socfotyto which, he belongs. He may improve upon this, or 
degenerate firom lt^ according 'to the strength of his reason, his 
pasuons^ or temptations; but this is the fixed point, from 
which these vai^tions are calculated, and from which, in the 
great major^ of cases, they never recede very widely. The 
socie^ of a school may' have a litde share in the adjustment of 
this standard, — but its discipline and training scarcely an}'. 
The habitaal imntimmita‘'and habits of the boys, in their idle 
and unrestrained intmroourse with each other, will no doubt 
form a part of it, and.it. may even be afiected by the master^s 
habits and condact ln'private life, in so far as these come under 
their observation : Shut the interoonrse that is< regulated, all 
the training that is imposed, will go nearly for’ nothing as to tlie 
formation either of habits or of opinions. 

All children, at every schoaty'^'-'and we may almost say in every 
home,— arc tau^tdte sameproc^tsof morality,— warned against 
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lyings and thieving^ and glti(tony} and quarrelling — and esKhort- 
ed tp be- indiistirious) obedien^-and obliging.' -Nay, they are not 
only taught-dbe^ doctrines, but they are all aware, generally^ of 
their .truth. xThey know -welt enough what is right and -what is 
wrong — and why things are called the one or the other. What 
they do lua know, is the. true practical extent- aS. the penalties which- 
would be incurred by dcnng wrong— ^nd the advantagesthat may- 
be secured by doing right. .But it is entiirely according to their . 
views of these, dtat their power or-dbposition to resist tempta- 
tion can be measured,— -Or, in other words, thmr moral character 
and moral conduct. Now, under* the artificial disciplme smd 
arrangements of a school, these penalties and advmitages never- 
exist in the same proportion as in. the natural worid ; and, in 
spite of all the cunning contrivances -that may be rescwted to,- 
are known all the while to the boys not to exist in that propor- 
tion. Wrong, on the whole, is mu^ more'certmnly- and son 
verely punished, and merit much more certainly and sign^lr^ 
rewarded, in these seminaries than out .of them and'thoii|^‘ 
the conduct of ,the boys, while subjected to this discipline,, 
may consequently be accommodated to its severer -.-rule^^ th^. 
know perfectly well that a greater latitude is habitually ‘assum- 
ed by those who are not subject to it, and square their notiona 
of morality and purposes of general conduct -fay the standmsd- 
of the Jree agents,, and not of the subjects to authority around 
them. Even if it could be supposed that they .were kept under; 
any delusion in this rbspect while at school, : and Tieally believed 
that there was no other practical standard of.tnore^ty^thah tha6 
which was there established, it is plain that thia-illuskm would 
be dissipated as soon as they entered the- worl^ 'and that thb' 
discovery would probably- tend to discredit rather tban .to con- 
firm that part of their early training which was in ctmfonmty 
with more natural maxims. . ' ■ - ; 

Some few men, of bold and vigorous understanding, may 
found their morality on reflection, and. regulate th^r^ condfsee, 
by principles which they have thoroughly, weighed mid dige^ 
eu into a system. This, .however, cap never^ bapjpen in early 
life — and by far the greater number never give th'ems^ves any 
trouble about the matter; Imt-are guided, in their. no^ns and 
their actions, by that practical standard, of thc'gehets^opiniod 
of their equals and theit own experience^of conseqh^hem^ to 
which we have alr^dy referr^- Men, in point-dftna^ always 
follow their i^linations, .and yield to their passions,*~as far as it 
is safe, or not plainly dangerous to do so-: the only real check 
being that fear of consequencjas, that anticipadem of the ultimate 
pains of indulgence, ym^h:thk. standard .stqf^lies* It is 
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plliin} hpv^er» 'th(^ tliesp ; Consequences ‘and these detesri^ 
j^ins are quite diSferent,. bdUi in amount and hi certain^} in 
the- artifieiid' society of the best r^ulated Sehoo), and irt the- 
common worl4-~di>^ world from which the boys came; When 
they went to sch^t, to which they must return when th^ leeve' 
it, . and whidi they have all the titne 'such ^Irmps^ and spe- 
cimens as to ' keep- them perfectly in mind that it is^ihe only 
real World - by which dieir conduct is to be judged, and their 
place among their fellows determined. 

' While diis is the case^ it really seems quite idle to expect that' 
any permanent effect on the moral character will ever be produc- 
ed, either by the precepts or the constrained practices of a school. 
In so far as those arO merely, coincident with the great course 
of training, which the general opinions and practices of the 
world is imposing bn all who live in it, they may be regarded as 
merely indifferent. In so far as they differ from, or outgo that 
general training, kseems impossible to suppose that they should 
produce either habits or sentiments, that will outlast the con- 
strmnt in which they originate ; — aud we might as reasonably 
expect-die pupils of such seminaries, to go on all their lives 
msipg at five, and going to bed at nine, as to find them generally 
adhering to a more rigid and exact observance of morality 
than prevails among their natural associates in the world, in 
virtue of any doctrines or practices that had been imposed on 
them at school. 

On these 'and on other grounds, we profess to set the least 
possible value on the eficcts of institutes and arrangements for 
teaching' a pat^t morality at schools; and are persuaded that the 
best that can b#'-said of the elaborate contrivances and ingenious 
machinery that have been resorted to for this purpose, is that 
they do no harm, end produce no permanent effect whatsoever ; 
-7-so,,thal the year after the boy has left the school, he will be 
precisely in the. same state, as to actual and prospective vice and 
virtue, as if he had bemi all the time at home, or in the hands of 
some oM fashioned preceptor, who used no contrivances at all, 
and adopted no precautions but such as common sense and 
common .afi^don must.prompt to every one in his situation. 

>■ So rou^ ibr emr w^pjdckm'as to the efifects of moral training 
A? ^ culture agarn, it goes this length,' 

—that allTthat is r^y worth earing about in early education 
being the regular . (Zeroise <tf i^e fiipulti^ it is no great mat- 
ter in the acquiudon of what jbdn^.s <ff knowledge they are so ex- 
ercised.; and that. U k scarcely .woi^ while to dispute about the 
rekdve. value rad utility of any bae study that can be adopt- 
ed mnpDg radonal.inen, as com^^d with any other. Systems 
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of ^ucatiott,^ U fehpttld always be. .remembered, can |>e ..of use 
only to ordinary mind^ and in ordinary jsitoationst For, not 
only will Oraiu%.«l 9 rnys'deyf^pe itself^ but wherever strong mor 
lives exist for t^e cpltiv^ticp of any branch' of knowledge, it 
will infallibly . CQltivati^—>and that whether this motive 
Consist in a. peculiar natural propensity for the study, br in 
some acciduQtul.cifcnmstance dint, has made it a requisite for 
professiontd advwcement, or .a necessary tohl fpr the* work of 
ambition, cupidity, or any other strpng pa^ion* !I^ese mo- 
tives, however, can scarcely have much force in veiy early life \ 
and if there be an habitufd. coume of .education established in 
any country, it must obviously be independent, of such cum* 
siderations* Now, after readinn' and. writing, about the prece^ 
dency of which rational men win dispute Ve pro&ss to bold 
it as a matter of great indifierence to vrnat branch of study the 
attention of boys is primarily directed,‘^^*-and think Greek end 
Latin really as good as any thing else. 

It is very true that the knowledge of those languages is not of 
itself indispensable, or very' certainly useful for mos^ of the im'i> 
portant pursuits or enjoyments of life ; and it is also "true, fba^ 
more than half of those whpi^e chief occupation they form for 
five or siic years, never acquire any comfortable use of' tbem, 
and have apparently but little pleasure or profit from the know- 
ledge they have been trying to' acquire. But then,, in the course 
of these laborious and apparently unprosperous attempts, they' 
have almost infallibly jacquired those habits of sporiianCouS 'mid 
continued attention — of methodical observation arid memory^ 
of abstraction and generalization, and even in some degree of 
taste, judgment, and invention, which. are not only u^mi, but. 
in reality indispensable for any serious occupation— mid that' in 
all probability as e^asily and quickly as ikey could have been a<>. 
quired by any other course of application* It is plmn, however, 
that it is in the acquisition of .these habits that the maih benefit 
of education consists; and, whatever teaches them most ef^- 
tually, is the best course, of education. 

Without entering at all into the idle dispute as to the' 
uses and advantages of classical learning in gener^, it m buf 
fair to state, that it can nev^ be j.ustiy consider^ ^j^.'tibik- 
ed to a mere acqumntance with the words of a lam- 

guage, but necessarily imports the acqiusitipn of a good of 
historical and geographical knowledge and a pi^y exten- 
sive acquaintance with some of the b^t specarnims of elo-' 
quence, reasonmg mid anecdote, that are yet to be found in the 
world. It is quite a.bmrd, too, to suppose that, in, any modern 
scheme of education, the, attenfion of the pupil is ^xcJmvodjf 
directed to the study of those langu^es, or that there is hot,' in 
VOL. XLl. NO. 82. X 
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reality) time enough for the simultaneous acquisition of any 
othe/ accomplishment. There is no seminary, we believe, in 
these kingdoms, public or private, where the classical tongues now 
possess any such monopoly ; and it is matter of notoriety, that 
they are almost always conjoined with the study of arithmetic, 
French, mathematics, and drawing, and generally with some 
history, natural philosophy and metaphysics, or theology, be- 
sides a sufficient institution in the accomplishments of dancing, 
horsemanship, fencing, and other gymnastics. There is time 
enough, we find, for making a reasonable proficiency in all 
those studies, languages included, between that period of life 
when mere play begins to become irksome to the expanding in- 
tellect, and the period when the task of instruction and the 
duty of superintendance can be safely brought to a close. For 
those who are not obliged to earn their subsistence by bodily 
labour as soon as their physical strength is at all matured, it is 
plainly expedient that all this interval should be devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge, or rather of good intellectual habits 
- and exercises — and it has always appeared to us, that any oc- 
cupation which led to the cultivation of such habits, was near- 
ly as good as any other ; and that the choice might safely be 
left either to the restlessness of the present, or the wisdom of 
the last generation. 

The study of the ancient languages, as now conducted in 
all good schools, seenls' to us quite as fit to exercise the at- 
tention, the memory, and the powers of analysis, combina- 
tion and taste, as any other study that can be suggested. In 
itself Indeed, we do not know that it is entitled to a pre- 
ference over many other studies. But so long as a certain 
knowledge of these tongues is generally considered as the badge 
of a liberal education, we apprehend that it is entitled to a pre- 
ference. The error, if it be an error, is not in those who ori- 
ginally planned or now persist in that mode of education, but 
in the body of intelligent society, which requires from all w’ell 
bred persons a knowledge w'hich no other education can supply. 
In this sense, no knowledge is so truly useful and indispensable 
as that of Greek and Latin ; since, without it, a roan can scarce- 
ly take his place in the ranks of polite and intelligent society, or, 
at least, must be continually exposed to mortifications of the most 
awkward description. Accompanied and diversified as the classical 
training of our youth now is with so many other pursuits, what is 
there, we would ask, that w? could substitute for it with advantage 
as the staple of the complex education ? Would it really do 
any good to leave out our grammars and dictionaries, and teach 
boys of 13 to parrot over the names of plants or minerals— or 
to go through the foppery of landsnrveying or astronomical ob- 
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servQtion ? Is it at all more likely that a greater part of bojs so 
educated would turn out botanists and geologists — ^ihan our 
schools now turn out of Greek scholars ? Would their knowledge 
be more likely to fall in with their after occupations in life ? 
Would it be half so producible in.society? Would it not be much 
more likely to make them awkward from the feeling of its useless- 
ness, or conceited from a notion of its rarity ? And is it not true, 
-on the whole, that most of those acquisitions, depending in great 
part on mere memory or manual dexterity, do, in point of fact, 
give less exercise to the intellectual faculties, 'and cultivate less 
effectually those habits that lead to their social development, 
than the old, monkish, traditionary study of ' the classics, 
-which the Chrestomaths of the present day hold in so slender 
reverence? We have no sort of horror at innovation, and 
rather like trying experiments:— But we have a considerable dis- 
trust of all who pretend to make discoveries in morals and edu- 
cation. We suspect vehemently jLhat the faculties will devclope 
themselves, with nearly equal rapidity and sureness, under any 
rational system of training from boyhood to manhood ; and are 
very much tempted to believe, that all the real improvements 
that have been made in education amount only to this, not 
that the boys become sooner men, or wiser men, but that they 
have more play, or less useless suffering, in the course of the 
transition. 

In our view of the matter, then, the only material improve- 
ments in Education will be found to resolve into saving of mo- 
ney, — saving of time, — and saving of suffering,, to the children,* 
or to their teachers. The first two branches, and tliey are in that 
view of incalculable importance, relate chiefly td the lower 
classes of society ; but it is curious to see how they all run into 
each other. The expense of education is saved chiefly by sav-- 
ing the time employed in it ; and as the great source of svjfer- 
ing is in the prolongation of irksome and useless restraints, this 
also is relieved by the same contrivance. Considered abstract- 
ly, however, the objects of the three classes of improvements are- 
no doubt distinct, and the means taken to attain them may be 
shortly described as follows. Money is saved mainly by teach- 
ing faster, but in no small degree also by enabling one niaster 
effectually to teach a greater number of children, — an end 
which is accomplished by making the more advanced and in* 
telligent of the children teach the rest, — by their distribution into 
classes, and by an enlightened system of reports by the moni- 
tors, and constant inspection by the master. The object is 
farther promoted, by great saving in the use of books and other 
implements, as by writing the lessons on slates, or black boards, 
— torming letters in sand, or with chalk, — and other ingenious 
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contrivance*. The econimy of time ia chiefly eifectefl by mak> 
ing the pupils really work' al! the tune th^y are in school, in> 
instead of sitting idle and wr^h^, to Na^ .hahiis.of inatten* 
tion while the odiers 'are employ^-p-'hy .fnakipg their tasks 
short, and die changes df employment fireq^oenb—rand by re* 
during the riementary instrualcm to the gr^test possible.sim* 
plicity, and tnaking tbe^ pr^ress^to ^more complicated opera* 
tions^at once gradual and indeffiaptl The dimiitiitiou of aui^r ing^ 
however, k the mostimpormnt^ and wa% tUl very iatriy,'tbe most 
necessaiy cJ!,a]l those improwemmits j for, ia spite (d the sentimen* 
tal sayings we constantly meet with-sfoout the felicity of school* 
Ik^s, we are persuaded that dbere was a great deal of misery 
most unnecessarily' ii^icted in that course- of education. The 
abotainride prariice of keeping boys shot up in school for five 
or six. houT^ who had often iemmed and said all they had to 
leant or aay in as many minutes, was almost universal; and, 
taken together with the cruri and degrading punishments, and 
the few 'c£ them,-^he Cumbrous uniformity of progress impoa* 
^ on a large body, alike distressing to the clever by its slow* 
hessj and to the dull by its rapidity, — the long.coatinued mo- 
notony of the leading occupation8,>r-the‘ despotic authority of 
the master, unbroken by any intermediate body, and naturally 
aggravated,' therefore, by the ex^kehce or th.e suspicions of (k- 
vouritism and' antipathy, ^and the. absurd system of formal at 
leasts and apparent tyranny, often establisned among the boys 
themsely^ which,. d>ough generally innoxious, was unspeakably 
grievous 'to many gentle ^irits,**>made altogether a sad inroad 
on tlm enjoyments of this naturally happy period of existence, 
and threw somodeep shades aarpss the brightness of this boyish 
£lwium. ■ . , 

Moet of these evils, however; have been greatly mitigated, 
and many of ihem entirely cured, in the recent practice of most 
of our re^ctable-'seminari^. But we must say, that we have 
neither ^en any wlteto so ^ good a 'system of suggestions for 
their entire- aboliiioti, nor heard' of Uny actual establishment 
where they havti bton so: thoroughly excluded, as in the ob^r*. 
vatioin that are ihadi^' and lthe practices thm.arc described, in 
the voluhie' before ii&' We, ought, perhaps to follow the ex*, 
ample of die ingenious authcr,' in be^nntngwith a clear ac*- 
ctmnt of the pra^i^; b^t wa think .it, is Iturer to him to pre* 
mke the few foliowipg.^seiwiatlQns, in .which .he- sets forth fais! 
clmm fo a riuidid he^ng andia favourable interpretation, in a 
msatner which we are couifident will beqpetdt' the respect and 
attentitm of all intelligent readers. 

* topie of compUnt is more common annmg professional men, 
than ihat of ignorant interforenee. The physician inveighs against ' 
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qua^s the attorney ironica^j tb^ks the autbor of^* Eraiy Mm 
hn 0 wn ‘Lawyerf’' for the increase ef fitigation ; and the (jabh'c teacher, 
whm pestered inth hints and objections^ sighs at the recollection of 
the implicit eonfideiSee with 'which parmts of the last gen^tiiK^ in* 
trusted their oSspriog to the expeiience of his {wedeeessors. 

- f Bttt'professidiMl ineniboiHd iiot forget, that some of the most 
eminent of tbdr iioaiber''wefe intrudei^ ;-r-tha^<lohn Hunter did iiot 
ut down to etudy anatomy, had pa^ed many years at the Car* 

penter’s.beei(ji *tbat Erskine had seized' htxh' in the stnhyand'the 
navy, before he became a lawyer that Jbseph Imicaster, who 

has so much improved themathinery of eletdeotary education,’ tong 
eaercised .the. trade of a basket-mabew. <r- 

* Still the. professional man, thong^not bcnmd to feliow hnpTicitfy' 
the suggestions of his friends,, might, by-no means to turn a draf ear 
to. them ; for a valuable- hint maybe thrown out by one who would* 
in vain attempt to form, a system. . Long femiliarity will ever tend to 
render ns insiansible to many.immrfections, which are at once de-' 
tected by the unpractis^ ; and t^.bysfendm*’s want of. skill is often 
more tlian compensated by his freedom .from - prejudice. Mental 
habitudes are at least as powerful as those of the body, and not at all, 
more visible to their possessors. If Sir Joshua Reynolds carefully US* . 
tened to' the criticisms of children, few men, we eppeeire, wonld be 
degraded by giving some moments of their .attention tp even the cp*. 
sual remarks of those whose opinions are pnfefterad by .'system. * 

* We claim no praise for the candour pf bur opinions, as we have’ 

in some degree taken them ** upon compnlsibn ; ** fer rye have found, 
that while few have hitherto presnm^ to discuss wifh their physidan 
the correctness of his prescriptions, and still fe^er fo fellow their le^ - 
gal adviser . through pll fee mazes of htspracticd,^eiy-one.consideri| 
himself, as a matter of course, a.coraplete adept' in tfae sdeoCe -of ' 
education ; and it has bnen for some time held as an axiom, that the' 
only good reason for sending, childrmi to sdiool, is -want of time cm 
the part of the parent for Ui^r instruction at home. , We doifet if.a . 
man could he found in the three, kfesdems, su^denUy -vainlo make . 
8 similar avowal with respect to repair of bis old shoes. . Such; ‘ 
being the state of public opinion, pre have found it iconvenient t.o(< 
bring our own ideas bn fee subject as near to it as possible but fl*-,. 
though, as we Have shown, sbmething. .baa beep apcmmpjisfac^ ia..tl^. 
way, much rema.ins to be ^one ; for we have never succeeded in rid?; 
ding ourselves of thp prejudice,' 'that' it is one feing to have^le.wrnt, 
and. another to be uble'rc^ teaplt 1 that it is very pomible ' to possess, 
vast stores of knowledge without bdng able to impart fheni, even fe 
the willing and auxioUs ^pil': and that to fix thb' volatile^ stimulate 
the sluggish, 'and overcome the obstinate, 'demands ah ac^ubintancet 
withjthe human mind^ not quite innate, nor likely to^be/^inedwitb-!' ' 
out some experience. ^ pp. 70— 73. 1 

* We are told (and,- after, what we have- said, We ought per- 
haps to deny the pojiition,) that the bystander sees nH>at.of the gdme s'' 
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but we venture humbly- to euggest* that he cannot possess this supe* 
riority, unless he. he. so placed. as to see the whole board ; for if his 
view of part 'of it.be interdhpted by a head or an elbow, he will be 
very likdy to form erroneous conclusions. A good player will sacii* 
iice many a qhoice move, because be caimot spare a particular piece 
from its place ; but if the spectator be so situated that he cannot sec 
the reason’of the detifodoi). he wilt be very likely to attribute to in> 
advertence, that which is me result of deeper investigation than his 
own. In like manner, we have often had parts of our plan the sub* 
ject of criticism, from which we could readily have defended them, 
if we could have entered Into an examination of the whole system ; 
but this is not to be done in the short time which a teacher can sub« 
tract from his laboumfor the purpose of oral explanation. This full 
investigation we are about to commence : we have already laid be- 
.fore our readers an exposition of our means. ' pp. 75—76. 

The school, which contains about 100 boys from nine to seven- 
teen years of age, has been established since 1815 under the 
charge, of Mr T. W« Hill, the head master, assisted by three 
of bis sons and four other teachers. The most remarkable, and 
perhaps the most questionable feature in its constitution, is the 
admission of the boys themselves into a share of the govern- 
ment, and the creation of an elective legislature, judiciary, and 
executive among them, in all the forms of law. The laws, 
- which extend to every thing but the hours and species of teacli- 
ing, are enacted by a committee elected by the boys themselves, 
but are not finally of authority till they obtain the assent of 
the head master. This same committee also appoints a chair- 
man, and secretary, and keeper of the records ; — and then a judge 
and magistrate, an attorney-general, a sheri^ a clerk, and two 
constables. In order to maintain these officers in a due depend- 
ence oh their constituents, the founders of the Hazelwood con- 
stitution have gone even beyond the advocates of annual parlia- 
ments, %nd limited |he endurance, both of the legislative com- 
mittee and all the-jimicial officers, to one montli. All ofienccs 
are tried by a jury of six boys, presided by the judge ; and a 
regular record is kept the proceeding. The constables and 
magistrate are bound to give information of every delinquency, 
and to carry the sentences — which the master, however, can al- 
ways mitigate or remit— into execution. The punishments con- 
sist occasionally in a short imprisonment, but chiefly in the for* 
i^ture of certdiii Counters which form thcacurrency of the school, 
and are earned by various sorts of merit, and by voluntary la- 
bour. 

This system of currency may be said to form the second 
great peculiarity of this institution. They are originally issued 
by the different teachers as rewards, either for general excel- 
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lenc^ or more commonly for spontaneous exercisesy or work 
done for the express purpose of earning them ; and their use is 
to enable those who incur penalties to discharge them, 'in this 
way, out of the fruits of their former deservings ; or, if not ex* 
hausted in that less creditable way, to purchas>e general rank in 
school, or even holidays, and half holidays, in certain situations. 
The work by which this valuable currency is to be acquired^is 
left entirely to the choice of the boys themselves ; every proof 
of voluntary exertion, in any way within the line of their studies, 
being thus rewarded to some extent or other — .though the value 
set upon it is left to the discretiem of the teacher — ^subject, how- 
ever, to an appeal to the legislative committee. The desire to 
obtain these counters, or marks, as they are called, is said by 
Mr Hill to be very great — prudent boys, he assures us, are ne- 
ver without several hundreds of them, and some can even count 
their riches by thousands. The number to be forfeited for any 
common fault or negligence is settled by the law ; the mulct for 
any offence tried by jury, is of course assessed by their verdict. 
Delinquents who have no marks to liquidate their fines, are de- 
tained in the school-room, and obliged to rise earlier in the'morn- 
ing than the rest. If they seem hardened or desperate in their 
insolvency, they are handed over to some of the elder boys, who 
urge and help them to work, till their afi^irs aresomew'hat retriev- 
ed. Besides this vulgar currency, which is chiefly of use to mea- 
sure and pay off the consequences of transgressions, there is 
another, which is used only and purely for the reward of merit, 
though capable, like the other, of accumulation, and conversion 
into all kinds of advantages. — This is the authors account of it. 

* Besides the counters already mentioned, rewards of another de- 
scription are given, which we ctdl premial marks : these can only be 
obtained by productions of the very best quali^, and, unlike the pe- 
nal marks, are strictly personal ; that is, they cannot be transferred 
from one boy to another : with a certain number of them, a boy may 
purchase for himself an additional holiday, which can be obtained 
by no other means; and in the payment of penalties, they may be 
commuted at an established rate for penaLmarks. To prevent unne- 
cessary interference in the arrangements of the school, the purchase 
of holiday with premial marks is confined to a certain afternoon in 
each week, when any one who is able may obtain his liberty. But 
an inducement to save their premial marks is offered to the boys by 
making them the means of procuring rank. Thus once and some- 
times twice in every half year, (according to the number of weeks 
from vacation to vacation), the first place is put up to auction, and 
given to the boy who is willing to sacrifice for it the greatest num- 
ber of premial marks : the second place is then sold in the same man- 
ner, and to on. By these means the possession of premial marks is 
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nade to boar upon' fha^dOtatinlnaUcm of the piizet ; and so poir^ol 
<iathe motive tbiei'cr€E«Ced,ithat< fre’ find, ^ an examination of the 
'accounts, that a. bo^- of ’faarteen> Jtdar- in tlm-scboql, aUhongb con> 
atantiy in the possessiim of marks.anqpijr ao^oient.tb^cdxain a hol|dky 
per areek« has bought but three quartet of.aday’a relaxation dur« 
ing tim whq^e of. t&iast, yeir«; ’^e same boy, at a ^te, arrange- 
ment, .^lut^iased his. place on.t^e. 4ist b^a,sacri^ce of ip^ks, suffi- 
, ,e|^b. to,4a^e ^^taiped for, hifn. tirenty-slx days* exemption from 

;|het^pboureod confinement of t|m schooK’ . pp^ 38^ 39.’, ' 

/ Upon this . part., of ithe ^system we.l^aye not a grieat deal, to 
..say. At first. s^ht we wm:e dispose4 to treat this popular le- 
.g^slature^ in ^hacfi one of tlie teachers is always entitled to sit» 
and these solemn Jury-trials, where the t^o of the master can 
always render the yerdict inoperafive, as but feeble and puerile 
attempts to disguise Ifiat actual despotism which seems inse- 
parable.firom -all such establishments. We begin, however, to 
have other thoughts when we are assured, that the teacher has 
often been leftc.in a minority in the legislative committee ; that 
though almost all .the laws, and changes in the laws, have origi- 
nated ' with the boys, the master has never once had occasion to 
inteipose his tv/o, or, even to hesitate about his assent $ and that, 
in the inpunterable verdicts that have been submitted to him in 
the lasjt seyen years, there have not been more than five or 
from which ha was incliimd to dissent. There is something child- 
ish, no doubty.in the fine names of Legislators, Judges, and At*> 
torneys-peneral, under the sanction of Hrhich,boys of thirteen or 
fimrteen proceed to invesfigate intp the delinquency, of coming 
too late into school, pocketing a stray pencil, or breaking an as- 
soemte’s bat ; and we confess we do hot much believe either that 
of^ces are more, efiectnally prevented by this splendid appa- 
ratus,- or .that, the perfiiinners in these masquerades . are either 
tramed theni to. «iy extraordinary perfection pf, morality^ 
or fitt$4 mr the es^cise of such.high mnefions as afe here antL 
.cipated, in actual fife.; ; In tfiese respects, we piust take leave to 
consider 'Mr Hill'S .Judicial establiahmesnta as little better than 
harmless, pageants,, with which d»0 boys may be very innocent- 
ly amused, and 'at which'^prown men may yery well be permit- 
ted to sinUe. In another .^ew* .hpweyer — (uough we„could 
wish at all events; to see the ridicnla pf the fine names done 
away)— ^bis contoivanoea inay.bp of, higher Utility. 3y soften- 
ing the rigour or the naast^s,. authority, giving the boys 
an interest in the mamnsnonce of that discipline against which 
they are naturally inclined’ tp ■ murmur, they probably render 
the’ situation of both more comfprt^le ; and remove all that 
auffering vrhich arises from dread of severity or belief of par^ 
^ality on the one part, and from consciousness of unpopularity 
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<m the other.. It is one .spl^endid testimony in javonr this 
new system of discipline, diat under it all corporal, and indeed 
a\l degrading punishments, have been found unnecessary; and 
that perfect order and regularity have been maintained without 
any other infliction than ajvery little exh'a confinement, tempo-, 
^ry incapacity froiti offices dT honour, and the forfeiture of 
dertarn. shms of the curr^cy we have already described. 

As to th0, estyblishment of fliat curtyficy, or the coining into 
permanent and exchangeable tokens the 'whole value of all 
kinds of s^tool merits the idea, we con less, aj^iears to us ex- 
tremely ingenious ; - and as we are here- assured 'that it works 
admirably ih practice, we are inclined to ^ve Mr Hill great 
credit for the ' invention. Jt has no doubt, at first sight, the 
air of being too troublesome and artificial ; but this^- we are 
aware, is an impression that the description of' any- new me- 
thod for accomplishing a familiar object is always apt to ere-, 
ate. As it tends to equalize, and indeed to con&und,’ in Che 
ultimate results, all the different kinds of excellence that may 
be aimed at, it has been found proper to keep an exact raster 
of every boy’s failures and successes in every different branch 
of study, from inspection of which his friends can at once as- 
certain in what departments h0 has made proficiency, and 
in what he is defective. 

The boys perform all the different movements which the 
changes of their occupations require, in a regular step, to 
the sound of music, which they themselves perfomt. There 
is some foppery, we think, in this, though it is-' harmless 
enough; and if it amuse the boys, better than harmless, 
The^ are taught English Gram mar-.-Iiatin and Greek — 
French Arithmetic^ — Mathematics • and 'Surveying — Geogra- 
phy Elocution — Composition and History— >-mid tiie method 

of teaching in all these seems to us exc^llenb -The system of 
monitors, and division into classes, is carried'fully into practice, 
and with many original f>bservances.' -'The tasks are all short, 
and changed with singular frequency, , They 'dre 'seldom half 
an hour at any one work-^-^aUd such aS attend all the classes 
seem to change their occupations twelve or fifteen times wthe 
course of the day. Th^ KayO abundance of piay>time— and 
all manner of exercises rad amusements. There is a- printing 
press, at which they print a 'maga:»ne of their- Own oompositioa, 
and various other little things;— such of thfm as chuseare in- 
structed in music — though they seldom practise many minutes 
at a time. There is an excellent account,- in- the volume be- 
fore us, of the particular process of instruction in each of these 
iPut wo cannot now afiferd’ to abstract it. The 
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author is very zealous for what he terms * the natural method * ' 
of teaching languages, by translations and exact repetitions, 
synthetically,-— instead of the analytical method of grammars 
and vocabularies. But though zealous, he is perfectly reason* 
able, and does not ascribe to this method the miraculons pow- 
ers that are claimed for it, we find, by Mr Hamilton and Mr 
Hall — of whose pretension^ as well as M. HufiePs, we hope 
soon to be able to give a more particular account. At present, 
we think it better to place before our readers a few extracts 
from our sutler’s excellent observations on the motives by which 
boys may be induced voluntarily to prosecute their studies. 

* Leaving out of consideration. ’ he observes, * the motive of sym- 
pathy, of which we have already spoken, >> they may be arranged 
under five beads : Love of knowledge — ^love of employment — emu- 
lation — ^hope of reward — and fear of punishment. We have placed 
them in what appears to us to be the order of their excellence. Some 
of our readere may perhaps think that emulation stands too low in 
the scale ; for it is common and very natural to suppose, before a 
trial of the experiment, that emulation alone is a motive sufficient to 
overcome all obstacles, and carry the student to the goal of his des- 
tination without suffering him ever to flag in his course. But emu- 
lation is a stimulus, and it is in the very nature of stimuli to lose 
their power when constantly employed. Indeed such a state of ex- 
citement, as in the^absence of ail other motives would be sufficient 
to produce the desired effect, would be too powerful for the human 
mind to bear for any length of time. It may he very useful as a 
temporary expedient, and the skilful instructor may sometimes find 
it accord with his views to blow up a vivid flame for a particular pur- 
pose, but he must be aware that extraordinary exertion is always fol- 
lowed by extraordinary languor. pp. 92, 9^. 

After some very judicious remarks on the effects of rewards 
and punishments, he proceeds — 

* Tlie best means of exciting a love of knowledge will be readily 
discovered, if we reflect a few moments on the origin of knowledge 
itself. Every acquisition would at first be made from an immediate 
view of utility. No man would undergo the trouble of investigat- 
ing the nature of plants, unless he, or.his friends, stood in need of 
their medicinal virtues. The motions of the heavenly bodies were 
first observed by sailors and husbandmen. As mankind became ci- 
vilized, a prospect of advantage more and more distant sufficed to 
induce their exertions ; still that prospect, though remote, was vi- 
sible, and beguiled the toilsomenesss of the road. But in the pre- 
sent state of educatioh,.the young traveller is expected to set out with- 
out having the most distant idea of the end of his journey, or the 
-cause for which he travels ; for how can he, by any vigour of intui- 
tion, even imagine the future fund of pleasure and profit which is 
to accrue to him from committing to memory “ Propria ques mari- 
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bus:'* or from poring into the mysteries of loiig division, with a 
dirty slate before him^ and the frustum of a pencil, half an inch 
long, in his fingers, heaping one set of figures upon the ghosts of 
their predecessors ? 

* We commence arithmetic with easy questions, the scope and u- 
tility of which th'e little pupil can readily comprehend. Every child 
at once feels that he has made an important and valuable acquisition, 
when be has learned how to calculate all the various little problems 
which may be constructed respecting bis tops and marbles, their prices 
and their comparative value. It is of little consequence whether these 
questions are carefully arranged or not ; their being miscellaneous 
will only more agreeably exercise the mind of the scholar, if care is 
taken that the simple operations, the multiplying and dividing, the 
subtracting and adding, are not of themselves too diflicult. 

There is almost always a reason for every custom, which renders 
it eligible at the time of its establishment. 'That of commencing with 
mechanical operations partly arose, we conceive, from the difficulty 
which instructors found in teaching their pupils to extract the num- 
bers from a question, and to place them so as to be worked by the 
arithmetical machinery. With the assistance of our chalking-boards 
and classes, we have conquered this difficulty. If no boy of the class 
can state the question, the master does that without loss of time, 
which by the common mode is done after a period of idleness — he 
goes through the statement himself. By united efforts the problem 
is answered before the meaning of the question, and the curiosity ex- 
cited by it, have faded ^m the mind of the learner. Another ques- 
tion is immediately giveii ; practice soon presents every difficulty in 
every variety ; the young scholar begins gradually to see the use and 
value of signs, and daily exercise renders the increasing lines of num- 
bers easily manageable. ’ pp. 100, 101. 

* All the operations of Surveying are, by the same feeling of utility, 
joined to the love of imitation, rendered extremely f>Ieasant to boys ; 
nor is their enjoyment lessened b^the necessity of performing their 
labours in the open air. Thus engaged, they feel that they are em- 
ployed in real business, and have an opportunity of measuring their 
attainments with those of men. Many of their former studies are at 
once brought into use ; they now. see the reason for an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the laws of numbers and spaces. To a familiarity 
with arithmetic, m^sdf-ation, and trigonometry, they must join the 
manual facility of constructing maps and plans ; they exercise their 
discretion, in choosing points of observation ; they learn expertness 
in the use, and care in the preservation of instruments ; and, above 
all, from this feeling that they are really at trork, they acquire that 
sobriety and steadiness. of conduct, in which the elder schoolboy is 
so often inferior to his less fortunate neighbour, who has been remov- 
ed at an early age to the accompting house.’ pp. 103, 104. 

‘ From this very simple and well known truth, the teacher may de- 
rive an important lesson. He may learn the advantage of practical 
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popils many things wl^h th^ might othenrise think they would im 
well imagine forthetUadT^^ ' We should advise him 'to provide him- 
self with tlw -vari<Mtf^eighl8,'e5mm^}y spolt^ lif, afnd the measaren 
of content mtd- f^ lei^h. Inhi partion’oflTitp'oQ'hispliiy^iroutid' 

with s landvchttOy food* and, if the dtftent te's^csmt, ah acre, 
Jjet bis pt^ls, whra they' read histosy, be .fitmUhed with maps to 
trace the rau^ hf armies i- let them be'sbowh plans' pf towns ^ 
exhibiting' waviafions of eostnme' which" 'distmgtnsb one people 
frocB another ; or at least let them have access to tb^' littter docu- 
ments (as they might very 'justly be ealled) In the Kbtary of tbp 
$N;ho<d;'and &en so very deli^tful is it to' boys to fix and' verify 
th^ ideas by nmans' of the senacfs,' that' fniteb knowledge will he 
gamed in tbis-way by the pupSi' yitboht any tnber care on the 'part 
of the roaster, 'than- to- ftiriri^ hiro with the requisite opportwity. 
Indeed, we have sometimes wondered that instnibtors have not' more 
fully availed tbehiselves of the nlultiplicity of little works which the 
press almc^ daily usuest-io famish their scholars with a fund of en- 
tertainroent and uSefbl general ' information ; which has So great a 
recommendation as that of difibsing itself afUiong them, without call- 
ing for exOrtiaft on the part of the 'masten ’ pp,. 118, 119, 

These cita^ons' may suffice to give: oisr readers a notion of- 
the spirit of sagacity^and practical wisdom in which the book is 
written ; and we can now scarcely afford to extend them. The 
anthof disensses 'Very largely the question of public and private 
education V and decide^ on the whole, in^favour of the former, 
on grounds '^'bidb are frequently original, and always stated 
with equal candour nnd fiwce,. In the case of doinestic educa- 
ti<m,-be observes, that it is always more difficult |x> enforce ober 
dience to any n»}ey- — 

^ Bpcttuso ^ild penceives that no one but himself is subjected to 
its coercion, Uw much more easy is the obedience the schoolr . 
boy? ' InHead.of finding himselfe alone — set apart 'fpoiu the family 
for sifomissiop' to. rqlcs, , to which others pay no attention, •^be is a 
member of . a jaigb copmionity, . governed by one law, partaking of 
the' saute ple^res, and subjected to the sfune privations ; and if, in 
addition to tb^i. unfieviatmgr regularity whit^ governs , the schoolboy 
by the power of associ^tifta, and, .that ohediepce of numbers which ' 
inn^s biro by the Ipye of iDrit^op,,|re.a^ the rAroUeption, that he 
aiid bis cpmrades.co^ctitheir. own taws, and .that, they have no force ■ 
but by t'bV. ConscnV of yrl|b obey .them,— tbfir gall and bitter- 

nesa evaporirte, and theyqung jegtsl^or feels hinuelT cajied upon for. 

a mond suboiWion.^*’ aiid. “/a rognifi^. obedience. ’* 'Wo have of> 
ten had 'boys brought- tu us .with" a, character for rebellion worthy of 
a Wat Tyler, who, upon being put into the school, have submit.teii _■ 
tq tbp regulations, not only withoutca struggle against them, but ap? 
parentiy without 'a druggie with thetf own feelings.' .pp. 1^, 
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ll^. l%e manner he mtb equal truth and acuttcness, 

that ; ’ ' 

* To cutoff chndrra froin ,all mtercourse with seivants is con*- 

sidered by some authors a very important object ; aod so it is, 
if it caajbe done without teachiog thein to. despise their, servants, 
or to consider, them as an .inieripr race of hoings ; of which We 
think there must be great danger in a private fatuity. In a school, 
if the buildings sue well , ranged,, opporttuHties for private com* 
muitication inay. be readily prevented ; indeed use. comparative small* 
neas'^ their nundber, and their full employ meat, aeoessardy pradude 
any great degree of intercourse, especutUy when-^e apcupations of 
the pupils themselves are efficient to iKii up. their titiie,.'and 8up[dy 
their minds with subjects of intere^ It is from the idle, and eon* 
sequeptly dissolute, servants of the. rich, that bad morals are learnt. 
Tim laborious domestics of a sdool have aeidier leisure nor incCna* 
tion for the work of corruption. . . . 

* Tiie <i^ue ideas of self-importance which a ^tld most gain in a 

coarse of ^ivate education form a very powerful objectionhgsunrt it. 
in our miuds. To be the object of constant attention, as the Emiii* 
us of Rousseau must have been, would, without any vanity on Ins 
part, lead him into the error of supposing that himself and his edu* 
cation were die gieat busing of the world ; especially if we take 
into account the cumbrous ctmspiracies (for we <»n call tfapm bynoother 
nanm) tJiat were formed against hicn ; s^e of which the boy, unless 
he had been an idiot, must have discpveri^. .. In one instance, all the 
neighbours and the of the street ate trained to act against the 
little urchin, who wandeifr out of his fother’s house un^companied by 
his tutor. * pp. 200-202. ’ • 

We shall finish bur extrai^ with' the fallowing very 
and, to us^ originat observations. ». 

* Parents often mistake with regard to the powers of children i 
sometimes they expect them to do what no child ought to be expect* 
ed to do, and Sometimes they cpnsider them quite .incapable of per* 
forming ta^ks to Which they are fully competent. ' The dispositioa' 
which they have to consider their own offspring as prodigies is <fftea 
a source of great misfortune to the poor children ; and the parent, 
in die bitternees of disappointment, frequently places his child as ^ 
below the just estimate of his talent as he had fondly raised hiip a*- 
bove it. Godwin well remarks, that the intense interest which a pa* 
lent feelsifl the' iroj^ovement of bis offspring fre^uehtly renders nini. 
totally unfit for -the office of teacher. In fact, extreme attention is 
almost sure to counteract itself ; children cannot be numtifu^ured in- 
to scholars. Education rather resembles agriculture^ and tutor 
must take' care that he does hot fall into the error of plucking up 
the sprigS'of knowledge which- he has planted, in his anxiety to as* 
certain if they have taken root. 

f In a school, a boy naturally dull may, by remaining for a very 
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long time in the lower classes, acquire a great deal of real mforma* 
tion. We have seen instances of boys, who entered with the repu» 
tation of being idiots, and who were almost so in reality, rise in the 
course of time, by dint of an uninterrupted study of elements, to a very 
respectable station among their companions. We firmly believe that 
the paUence'of no individual on earth could have held odt against 
the stupidity of these unfortunate children, if he had had no other 
objects to engage his attention : and if the boys themselves had at* 
tended studies under the feeling that their teacher’s anxious eyo 
watching their movements, we feel but little doubt that 
minds would not have been in that state of perfect ctJmness, so 
' necessary to the correct performance of any mental exercise by per- 
sons of weak intellect. By studying with their juniors, they always 
had the advantage of companionship ; occasionally they found op- 
portunities of distinguishing themselves, and of tasting the pleasure 
of success. * pp. 208— 210. 

On the whol^ we think- very favourably of this w-ork — and 
are inclined to augur well of the establishment, ulider the 
charge of its very intelligent author. On this point, indeed, 
our own theoretical conclusions have been powerfully confirm- 
ed by the report of a very intelligent friend, who lately inspect- 
ed the whole establishment in the m<»t careful manner, and has 
kindly allowed us to see the note he made of his impressions at 
ihe time. By his permission, we are enabled to lay a part of this 
interesting document before our readers. After observing, ge- 
nerally, that he has no hesitation in saying that the scheme 
‘ works admirably in practice, ’ he proceeds — • 

* The most striking circumstance, perhaps, is the universal cheer- 
fulness, and the kindly terms which they are on with the masters. 1 
had abundant opportunity of satisfying myself that this was sincere. 
There was also an air of hearty attention to their business, which I 
never saw in any other school — no langour — no yawning — ^but all 
activity, and abstraction from every thing but the lesson. They 
all seemed to go about their work like persons who knew thcii* 
business, and had no doubts about success ; and th# frequent 
changes from topic to topic, kept this degree of animation ahvaj's 
afloat. The various musterings, ringing of bells, music and march- 
ing, which certainly in the book appear a little like trifling and 
loss of rime, are in practice excellently adapted to maintain good 
ord^r, and are alt performed so rapidly, that, although 1 was 
quite familiar with the description, and was warned by the master 
from time to time what was going to be done, X could not, sometimes 
with the closest attention, follow these movements. In a written 
description, it will sometimes happen that what in fact is the wot k 
of a moment, and must be performed in some manner at every school, 
occupies as much space, and is as prominently put forward, as the 
essential instruction which these mere forms are but the preparation 
for. And I think it right to state, that after seeing the whole pro- 
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ccedings of a day, I am not aware that any of those mustcrings, and 
other arrangements, having punctuality as their object, could be dis- 
pensed with without harm. The music consists of a'band of twelve 
boys ; .their instruments are the same as those used by military bands ; 
and they play extremely well. The study of music, of drawing, ot 
fencing, and several other similar accomplishments, is quite volun- 
tary. The play hours of the boys is occupied partly in mere play, 
but chiefly in objects having some useful end in view. Thej' have a 
printing press of their own, and publish a monthly magazine, em- 
bellished with etchings on copper, and lithographic prints, all exe- 
cuted by the boys. Reports of their trials are given at length— -the 
school discipline is canvassed — accounts of the expenditure of their 
funds are drawn up in a business-like manner, and, in short, the 
whole system is a curious epitome of real life. It is extremely im- 
portant to remark, that all this, being quite general, the every-day 
business of their lives, produces no coxcombry amongst the boys. 
They are not converted, as I had apprehended they would be, into 
little men. They are still boys, but boys with heads and hands 
fully employed on topics they like. 

* They wera all very neatly dressed, and remarkably clean and 
tidy — all rosy and healthy looking, and merry as any children could 
be at home. The house is thoroughly ventilated — their library is 
well arranged and catalogued. It is managed, like every thing else, 
exclusively by the boys. Every body is allowed* to propose any 
book for purchase, and the name is submitted to a committee, who 
decide. ’ 

Since the preceding pa^es were sent to the press, we have 
had an opportunity of seeing a very interesting letter from Mr 
R. Hill to the gentleman wliose notes we have just been ex- 
tracting, in which, in answer to his inquiries, he communi- 
cates several pieces of information which we think it material 
to lay before our readers, as supplementary to the slight sketch 
we have already given of tlie constitution of this academy. The 
following extr^l* is characteristic, we think, of the true spirit 
of the system ; and is well calculated to show it, in its strength to 
those who are disposed to admire — and in its weakness to those 
who incline to distrust. 

* The titular division of the school has been much improved since 
we wrote. A boy, at entering the school, takes'the name of Ward, 
and stands at the zero point in the scale of rank. A certain time 
of freedom from tasks is allowed him, in order that, by voluntary 
labour, he may entitle himself to a fund of marks to enable him to 
pay the fines to which he may become liable by the breach of the 
school regulations. The fund is always increased by the donations, 
which it is the established custom for the boys in the school to 
make to a new comer. This custom is not grounded upon any 
law ; each individual gives wiiat he pleases, without any concert or 
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collect foii. The.«e advantages being given, the pupil is ckpccted 
ever after to pay every fine the moment it is demanded ; and if he 
should fall into a state of insolVenOy, he is degraded into a Defector, 
and is obliged to worh trfafle other boys are at play, until the rewards 
for Uie labour so performed have enabled him to pay off his debts, 
and fumi^d IKih trith a ceitiun stock of marks to begin the 
world agoid with credit. This being accomplished, be again be> 
cornea a Ward*' If the new comer keeps his wardship unbroken fbr 
three be is ftdsed to the title of Frank ; but a ward having 

on<% becoCoe a defector, mu«t keep bis iTardship unbroken for six 
months before he arrives at this honour. The privileges of a Frank 
are, that, under certain restrictions, he is entitled to take a 

short credit for the liquidation of his fines. Secondly^ He is ad> 
mitted to a superior playground, which the Wards and defectors are 
precluded firom entering. ' Thirdly ^ The Franks have four holidays 
in the year, on each of which they take some pleasant excursion, 
the parttcdlar dUiy and the rente being determined by the majority. 
A Frank may lose bis title, and become a defector, by insolvency, 
and must work up i^ain, through the j^ade of Ward i but in con-* 
sideratioft of bis l)|iving been once a ^ank, his wardship is limited 
to three montlw. Frankship unbroken for rite space of a Whole year 
creates the boy a Veteran Frank. His privileges are, exemption 
from bounds, and from several other restrictions to which all below 
him are subjected. A Frank having made certain acquisitions, may 
be raised to the rank of Autarch. The election lies with the Cun^ 
ference, the Committee, and, the previous Autardis, either of which 
bodfes has a veto. An Autarch ,-iq, addition to the rights of the Ve- 
teran Frank, is privileged from ail fines ; but he receives no reward. 
The institution^of VeteiWft Franks and Autarchs is very recent. At 
the close of the last session', among the 102 boys of which the 
school was composed, there were 62 Franks, of whom, I believe, 25 
were veterans, and two Autarchs. The average number of defect- 
ors -has been i^oot three. The proportion of Franks has regularly 
increased for some years^ A boy being convicted before the Court 
of Justice, whatever his rank, becomes instantly a defgctor, and 
must work his way back to honours in the manner I have described. 

* The Court of Justice takes cognixance only of bad acts ; but -it 
has appeared to us that bad habits are a fair object of attack ; and 
now, whenever a boy is found to . have acquired vicious habits of 
speaking, either wjw regard to grammar or accent, habits of rio^ 
venliness, trifiing, talkativeness, Ac. he is summoned before the 
Ciunmittee, and the charge being proved, a weekly tax of marks 
is Imposed upon him, which is levied until he is able to show, to 
the satisfaction of the Committee, that he is reformed. On the 
other hand, there is a list of boys who have acquired a character for 
great personal neatness, and for their care of property. These boys, 
who are called Mundi, and are appointed by the Committee, are 
alone intrusted with the more valuable works of the library, and are 
exempted from the daily inspection as to personal appearance. * 
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j;haU add only, the fi>llow|ne short passage in which the 
sanguine views ot the unfora tfaemselvesy in no nitworthy 

erntnation of/Milt^’s ndbfe ^iTraQtate of lE^ucatiodr) ^ as ac-. 
commodated to a l^gd and g^ibrpus instrucffcui of tbfi better 
orders. 

* The only.modificati^ of the systein as its adaptation to 

pupils frqp the higher o^otoer of soqie^, 'would grow out of 

the different expenditure which.iaight.be made io the one case or the 
other. This expenditure .might be applied in nso ways ; jfirs/, in in- 
creasing tbe.iii^ber and rank of thp teach^ t and, secondly t. in fur- 
nishing the roeuie! of sdftnstruction in grost abundance*. This de- 
{lartroent of edueatiou seems to.be j^ener^ly under the cur^ of pau- 
perism. If it w^ere placed on the liberal footing on which a^ gentle- 
man puts his stables and dog-k^nel, there would be ^little to wish^ 
for ! Every school wocthy^of the name pught to have .'an ample li-, 
brary ; there should be^a good collection of pTiiidsophical apparatus. , 
As this b eminently a manufacturing countiy, .there ought to be a 
work'shop well supplied with tools .and roaterids ; and a laboratory. * 
There should also be a gymnasium; and for the purposes of our system^ 
where so much of the knowledge which the .boys gain of language is ' 
obtained through the drama, a permanent th^tre would be. a nimt ’ 
useful addition to the usual buildings.. Tlie^e should be oppmtuni- ’ 
ties for learning to ride, to swim, to row, to guide tho.8aU.-boaW In' 
short, no means of developing the human powers ought to be o.ver* 
looked ; and all this might be aceomplbhed. at an expense perfectly > 
contemptible, if the numbers of the school were large. dCthousaod 
boys would command every advantage ofthb kind which the wildest 
imt^ination could wish for, at a cost per boy much, less tl^ the di- . 
rect charges of uny of our great sclipob, to^ay. epthidg.of Uio^ iu- ' 
direct expenses into which boys are almost driven for of less 
costly and*more rational means of relaxation. ’ ... 

To i|ome of our readers we may seem to have dwelt 
on so humble a subject. But the reach and vigour, of Mr HHl’s, 
speculations entide his practice to no coQinion atteotiop;.— and < 
we conceive we have done no; moi«^ than our duty in endeavour- . 
ing to fix the public attention on an experiment whiefa^. if emi- 
nently successful, must lead to most important consequence^ antb 
cannot now fail, whatever be its issue, to furnish valualde hinta 
to all those engaged in th^^duous business of Educatimii 
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Anr. IV. I. « Residence in Ashanfee, By Jo- 

scpii Dupuis, K«c|. inte his Britannic Msje<>ty*8 Envoy and 
Consul for that Km^otia* 7h xchick is prefixed. An Acamut 
rf ike Origin Cthd Comes present Jm$r, 4ta. Lon- 
don, 18^4. ‘ 

S. A Vppage tv Afidca t inehtding' <t RWralive on Embassy 
to one ^ the htixrtar SingdtMs^ in the Year 1820. By 
Wii 4 .!(aM H(rpcoM;laie Acting Consul for Ashantce. 8vo. 
1821. 


''^niTiTBiir these fisvr years, a near power has appeared on the 
* ^ coast of AfHca, and has recently begun to act a more 
con^lcuons part than had formerly been ventured on by any 
of the native states. We communicated some time ago to our 
readers the information respecting it, obtained by the mission 
of Mr Bo«di<di ; and expressed our opinion that its growing 
power, though attended with the usual features of violence 
and ambition, was, on the whole, a promising circumstance for 
thelumrovemmitof We^m Africa. This opinion remains un- 
altereo, by the deplorable events of which that coast has since 
bran the theatre. The puhlirations before us prove, we think, 
compietefy, that this dreadfol war was endrely of our own seek- 
ing — that the disasters which have lately befallen us — the tem- 
poraty extinctiim <i€ British commerce, and suspension of all 
plana for the improvmnent and civilization of this part of Afri- 
ca,— have been the i^uit of the erroneous system adopted by 
our ama African administt^ation. We liave no idea, however, 
that this system was recommended by the Government at 
home; who are entided to great credit for having sent out a 
person of so much talent abd discretion as Mr Dupuis. But 
they have not been e^uidly lucky, we fear, in die choice of their 
od^ fonctionarfes,— ond were not perhaps aware of the temp- 
tations to which men, intrusted with a little local, half mercan- 
tile hidf military authority, are exposed in such situations. 

It must he owned, that there is scarcely any position so dif> 
ficult to maintam sriih discretion as that of % commercial fac- 
tory mi n. tMfbarous coast. A fatal and almost irresistible neces- 
st^ censtmttly urges it beyond its of^nal and legitimate limits. 
OcoMHHladty exposed to insult, plun<for and outrage, a fortified 
poMtion, {HTOteciled by a body of troops, becomes of plausible, 
and pmhvps real necessity. Ibis fort must have a governor, 
and dbe governor must pave a cougcil. These functionaries 
soon beghi to imagine* themselves bound td maintain not only 
the interest^ bnt the dignity ^ empire. This disposition 
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is not of genefatinj; qjiftrrels witb a 1*0110 race, iirfao|]j in<> 
^sensible of this and dtsykcljn^ to admit in these stran- 

gers a right even to' tfie sppf which^thej occupy. .TJte first i^ues 
of such a- contest,, mdally display}^' an ‘ixn!h^<^e tpilitary. supe- 
riority on the part of Euiropeahi^ are too apt lo'inspire further 
projects, and gradually open a wide vista to their ambition. 
Hostile feelings soon .become rooted cm both .^des, under the 
influence of which no, alternative is left.but either to be victors 
or Vahqubhed— -either entire expulsioh from the territory, or 
extensive and burdmisdme conquest. 

Let us :ihqw .pbs^rve the actual openstion . . of thc^ princi- 
ples on dur^^i^ah concerns.* The two wdrks at the head of 
this article contain a narrative ;of 'the last mission to 4^hmitee^ 
and of some subsequent transactions, which laid the foundaUon 
of pur ruphire with that kingdom. Mr l^dpuis’s work is that 
of a man of considerable talent, and imprtesed with the sound- 
est- political views ; and that of Mr Hutton, though the pro- 
duct of an inferior intellect^ ajOPords some addiUonal informa- 
tion, particularly ih the sh.ape of public documents.- .The train 
of events is then continued downwards, by^ several letters com-- 
municated to the^public prints .by' Captain Laing, an officer of 
merit, who fooght with distinctioh in the commencement of . 
the* war. ‘ In order to form q connected view, of the. politics 
of the Gold Coast, we must afro locdt back to Mr Meredith’s 
plain and valuable account ofitj pablfrhed.in 1812, and cp. the . 
copious evidence collected in 18:16 by the .Copijmittee of the 
House of CbmmonS'On the .African ibrts. ' . 

The' many small conflicting ppwers between . whom the. Gold- 
Coast was formerly divided, have, .by recent events, been con- 
•densed into two grpat interests. ; One is that qf the . interior 
kingdom, of Ashantee, wln>se. armies, .within the last-‘ffiteen 
years, have repeatedly overrun,, and reduced to a tributary and 
dependent state, all the nations of thp coast. The oppositU’. 
interest is that of those nations, now rallied under the. .leading 
standard of Fantee, and eagerly seeking the opportunity to 
shake off the yoke. Britain^ in plunging into the.vortex pf Af> . 
ricah politics, has attached herself to this last confederacy, and. 
is now following its fortunes. Let us examine if there was any 
thing in the character of the two parties such if a chmce ' 
was to be inade, rendered .this a happy one. 

It is remarkable^ that, in the early narratives and descriptions 
of the Gold .Coast, which are copious, the name of .Ashantee. 
should veiy rarely occur. When named} indeed, it is as * very 
powerfuf; ’ but im immediate influence was npt then felt. In 
fact, a range of ednsiderabie king^ms, Dinkira, Akanni, Assin, 
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and Aquamboe, then intervened, and received the , first shock 
of its bosttitty. It was.not tilKthe tomov^eement^f the pre>^ 
sent centary that Ashantee fina%' bnr^ tlds barrier of interposed ^ 
states; and^ baifti^-rednoed tQ^ all to vassalage, came into 
imme^'ate cOfeta<^>vndt the m^irttime districts. : . 

It is not very‘el»y to fix the place wbidi A^antee holds in 
the scide of ctvi^zatiini. Even in regard to population, we are 
involved in extrenfe perplexity by the two narratives of the 
last uihisioni All the estimates of Mr Dupuis are tbre^ feur, 
but most usually ten times latger than those' of Mr Hutton. 
Cooma^l^ the capita), is by the one givmi at l^pOO, by the 
other at 20(^000. Although Mr Dupuis be the «nost intelli* 
gent of the two^ we suspect he is the farthest wrong here. His 
usual expression, * it is said, * seems to imply that he listened 
to the boasting report of the natives, while Mr H.‘ seems to 
have consulted only his, own eyes. From some hints of Mr 
Bowdich, we imagine, that Africans include in their, idea of a 
town a crowd of little surrounding villages, where the serfs 
and inferior orders carry on a ^it of garden cakivatton, for the 
supply of the principal men, who alone occupy the body of the 
place. Perhaps . the ancient v«A<« and vivi/as had a 'somewhat 
similar import. Upon the whole, Mr Bowdibh’s estimate of a 
million, for the kingdom, does not seem likely to be overrated. 
But this applies only to the original Ashsbtce, •notsinclnding 
the numerous states which now pay tribute in peace, and fol- 
low its standard -in war, Imd ' amount -probably to -double the 
number. . 

The feature which peculiarly degrades Ashantee, and throws 
it back almost into savsme existence, is the extent of human sa- 
crifice, accompanied with circumstances of deep horror. Civi- 
-iization, however, does not always advance with uniform st^s ; 
and peculiar circumstances often. maint^m amon|pa people insti- 
tutions which belong to tlieir earii^ stages, mid are out of har- 
mony vntb their acuml attainments. The usages of a despotic 
court, especially when combined with superstition, acquire a sa- 
cn^- character, which tends to prolong them beyond- dieir na- 
ture period. * To the same cause we may prchably refer the 
, vei^ rude welcome, by' weapons brmi'disbed in menacing atti- 
^e^ with^ which visitors are fim admitted to the court of Coo- 
.uoa^sie. Still l^of elegance appears in tbepartingmorkof kind- 
otoK whuh the King bestowed on Mr Dupuis. - In cemsidering, 

* Jt would seem, by mwesea^ioas found In the tomb8.of (he an- 
c^nt .Egyptians, that bqt^tv sacrifices existed among that people, at 
a time when they couIAmise the mighty structures of Thebes. 
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however, these un&vourable specimens of Ashantee etiquette 
•8 the relics of former barbarism, we seem justified by the dignity, 
politeness, and even grace, which are describeil as marking their 
general manners. Mr Swanzey, in bis examination before the 
Committee, says, * It b a singular-thing/ that these people, who 

* had never seen a white man, nor the sea, were the most civil and 

* well bred people whom< 1 have seen in Africa. ’ Mr Mere- 
dith, in treating of the people of Accra, imputes it to their in- 
tercourse with the Ashantees, that their manners are more po- 
lished, and that they are better acquainted with the rules of de- 
cency and morality, than any other people on the edast. The 
king evidently studied to model bis whole demeandur on a 
standard of dignified courtesy; and though the barbarian worked 
pretty strongly within him, and broke out sometimes in gusts of 
ungovernable passion, he was always ashamed immediately after- 
wards, and made even bumble apologies. The laws of victory 
are dreadful ; but upon this ground, no nation of the ancient 
world, however civilized, could have had any right to reproach 
the Ashantee. There is evidently among them a regard to inter- 
national law, a respect for treaties, and for the persons of am- 
bassadors, to which the neighbouring states are strangers. The 
military establishment is in a highly effective and dbcipliqed 
state ; and, notwiifistanding the distance and imperfect commu- 
nication with the coast, the troops appeared from the first com- 
pletely armed and equipped after the European model.' It is 
needless to add, that their valour is such as to render them for- 
midable adversaries, even to British regular troops. 

There are no letters in native interior Africa, not even a hie- 
rt^lyphic or symbol of any description. The only reading 
class are the Mahometans, whose austere bigotry is scarcely 
compatible wbh any communication of their knowledge, unless 
accompanied by the Koran. The Ashantees, high and low, 
neither read nor wrfie. Sai Tootoo Quanim, his mark^ is the 
only guarantee of the most solemn treaties. This illiterate con- 
dition, however, is not incompatible with a considerable deve- 
lopment of intellect and fancy'. All the nations on the coast 
have a great memory, a fluent and graceful oratory, with some 
talent at improvisatory poetry ; and in all these finer arts, 
the Ashantees display a superiority. The language, with the 
excepuon of a few terms, is orjginat, and very inartificial. There 
are no articles, no inflexions of nouns and pronouns, no' deriva- 
tive adverbs. All the languages are fundamentally one ; but 
the Ashantee b considered by Mr Bowdich as the Attic a- 
mong the dialects of Western Africa. Ibeir habitations, though' 
still rude, are decidedly superior in cleanliness, neatness, and a 
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certain *de|pf«e of comfort, to t}i<H(e-Qfi ^IWr clotbi^ . 

wpv'eh of <mttcm mixed witl; jii^ other omamental ' 

articlee, ai^ though indue- 

try is on the wKipbe^mfen^Pir, npt oiily'to^at'<;»Cd|nrQpe, but of 
some countries. oil, Niger. ^ v , - 

Upon the, wh^c^ the mam ground of h<^ with r^ard to this 
kingdoiKb e|deesi&.om<^ diaplay of an active and improving spirit, 
not to be Ibimd elsewhere in this, or perhapg any other part of dbe 
cohtirnmt. 't'he empire app^rs to haveTea^edneurly the utmost 
*exteQsi<^1n point of ooni^uest, which circamstances admit; and 
the ambition of .its ruiers. is now chieBy directed to the increase 
of its interior spimidour, which they can only effect by the in- 
troduction of arts, commerce^ and civilisation. Sensible of the 
superiority of fluropeans. in alt these respects, intercourse witli, 
and imiuuion of these, are viewed as af&rding the main hope of 
converting ^Ashantee into a splendid and polished region. All 
testimonies agree on this subject. Mr Swanzey says, * The King 

* of Asbantee Was exceedingly desirous to have and to keep open 

* a further communication with the British ;* and he elsewhere 
mentions, that .the monarch • early applied . to the governor of 
Cape Coust Castle foc^, an English resident, to be sent to bis 
court. AUhoi^h the Putch have cultiv^ed hia favour .much 
ino|;e. carefully, he seems, justly Impressed With higher ideas of 
t^TOwer mid maguideenTO of * h^ing George.* 'ShU love, in- 
^ed, seems smuewhat tinctured with fear. A party at court re^ 
mpurnrated op the danger of allowing to the English the oppor- 
tupityof acting as spies; imd once when, inquiring abemt Buonar 
part^ be w.astoldsytbat, on account of his ambition^ .the English 

^liad.dethroned.bim,.^nd sent Mm to ap island in. the Atlantjic, 
■Mr Plutt^ dlPUght he pereoived.on the countenance of his Ma- 
jesty u very peculiar expression. This, mixture p|feeimg, how* 
fiv&f seems on the whole tq ha^O produced no other eflhct, but to 
ipcrmse hisuuxiety to avoid a .rupture, with ib powerful a na- 
tion., ^.iamniission was atl^omassie, the king WfS busily 

cngaged jU cxeetmg U. palaee ,in the Eiiropeim style^^Besdned, 

. .CUnsecHimidy, tp pc^pse every. Ai^yet sem* ip Afri- 

,;,||ls.P 09 ount.of it.fb. Mr Pupms throws evidendy die.work- 
~mgiWilhf...iin{H|lses.s^ve aUpo^'to*. * Pp you know»* smd 
;* >by Tsent for yo» ? .'Jhai building you see m 

'to Imjhade ‘ The ipsidesball be gold, ivory, and. 

< yMf mui^ tell my ^reat master, J do it for bis 

. < s^e^ to' •honour hum that .the people may. know it was.,a .great 
/.day wh^ I saw, your .^ce,, and .thm .all the.Black countries 
‘ miay know- thatTam a;,.great.,kipg here. Now . White men 
■ ♦ me* i BTf gl^ house White kings 4o * 
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lliCT I'shall not'tid a^tenDG^ ttrlien MHiite pei^Ie cbtne. * He 
had procured wotkoien. from IdSna,' miaer whose* duection 
his own subjects iabouredy 'lmt^m 'SO sewkward a maimer^ aS ex* 
cited the ridienle' of the ^monarch him^lf; who exclaimed, 

* Asliantees fools at w<»‘k I * They. inade Up, however, in 
bers, what was wanting in i^ill ; *and snj^ested to Mr Dnpms 
the angular itna^ of ^ ft legion pf demohs atllempfrng in mock- 

* ery'a Babel offpiMlero invenfron.*'^' 'Oif another occasion, 
the King’s views w^re still more fr^ly e:^ressed by his saying, 
‘ I must h'ave'eveiy thing imitable, and livdlikea White king.* 

It is upon Ashantee mat the commerce of ^his’eopst rests 
almost exclusively. A remarkable circumstance that the 
first notice of its importance in this respect was derived from 
the opposite extremity of Africa. Mr £ticas^ in 1793,' heard it 
mentroiied at Tripoli as the goal of a car^ra route of mmre than 
two thousand miles, across the broadest di^onal of the conti- 
nent. The earlier accounts from the coast, indeed, describe 
the gold and ivory, which form its staples, as drawn from Din- 
kira, and other intermediate countries ; but it is now ascertain- 
ed, that the bulk of these artidies cenne from' b^ond evmi 
Asbantee, though without its being possible to' avoid passing 
through' that kingdom^ in its' present extended State. 'Palm 
oil also,f^an article of growing hhportmice, is chieffy fbrniid^ed. 
from the immense forest extending froin the frontier td Coo- 

Having thus surveyed one' sjide of the African pdifical 
world, let' us. turn to the other. Comprehending the' Fantee^ 
and the other tribes on the coast, with whose' cause we have 
had the wisdom to identify our own. Respecting the generd 
character of these tribes, irttjuiries were made by the Comnrft- 
tee of all the Governors of die Biitish forts. ' ^The tenor of 
their r^y was uniform. Governor Smith, then of Gomfiimir 
dsi, says^ * Tliey are capable of every yipe 5* guilty of cx- 

* tortiion, imposition, and notorious for being a (fMtrelseoiie 

* set. ' Europeans cannot' place the' least con^ence m^^diem. * 
. — ^WhiteofCape Ckiast Gentle: * They are deceitfid,’iQ^'grm[t> 

* ly addicted to stealing $ th^ are superstitions in'^^finoOih- 
^ mon degree. Instances of their being remarkable^ for 

‘ to eecb other in times qf danger, have not come/tteh^ 'iktfow'- 

* ledg^.'*— Mqlhin of SuCcondedJ * Eike-the fnhidiiHmS dP all 

* barlmi^s' countries, the natives here are addiipfed to mahy 
‘ vices'f and tileir cluwacter as liars; - thieves, and cfaeete, is nO- 
f torioBsly known. If they possess any viituj^ 1 must confess 

* they have entirely escajicd my notict^ ^i—Mr Swafizey : ‘ TTicy 
. ^ were a very sbretvd, inteUigent, and livej^ race, but- tety 
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< snudi. to diii&iiig,^and possessed veitY few good moral . 
* .qualities. The sWe tred^ mdeed, coula scarcdy be car> 
r^'On sohmgyandtoeuch an extent, as on.this poast, without 
demoralkiing ^fei^, which cannot ‘be soon removed. It had. 
^ven Inrth to a pMuliar refinement of guilt. As the punish- 
m^tof akmwt every ofience was the sale of the criminal, the 
scheme of ^ceoying men into crime, with, a^^w to this issue, 
bad become most extensively practised»>^ |pfi ofli^te females, 
nc^ Accepting Ae wives and daughters of tife chiefs, are said to 
havebeendeeplyconcernedin.it. 

Anxious inquiries were made ; by the Committee as to any 
means or pro^)ect that might exi^ of inducing the natives to 
extend mildvation, particularly of articles suited to the market 
Boropo. AH ihe replies were most unfevourable. Smith, 
Mollan and Dawson, declared, almost in the same words, that 
the oldest retident had scarcely a recollection of a single change 
in dre^ building, or mode of living, made in imitation of Eu- 
ropeans. Their habitual indolence, and bigotted attachment to 
old customs, appeared to leave only the fiuutest hope of their 
ever being induced' to betake themselves to new brandies of 
industry, and especially of cultivation. Mr Mollan saw as 
little pipsp^t thdr being, induced to exchange tlie^ cottons of 

India for British manufiictures. 

As the Fantee tribes thus neither do, nor are likely to yield 
any emnmodities valuable in commerce, so the testimonies are 
e(|U8il^.< unanimous^ .that they use- the utmost efforts to prevent 
Eliroppss from reacliisg thos^ nations in the interior, from 
jvhose intercourse mrCater benefits might be derived. Captain 
Irby mentioned to me Committee^ a singular manoeuvre .which 
sometimes empk^ for this purpose. 'When they see an 
Eurepmm obstitiately bent on su^-' an expedition, they under- 
tolte tobs hisguules; but^ instead of acting faithfully as such, 
him mtoiby«>paths, through , morasses and entangled 
f^aickie$% .till, overcome with fatigue and de^iondence, he is 
bis way -back. It appears, then,! tnat .tiie conquest 
of .tim^eonst by the Ashaotee^ instead of being mi evil to* us, 
vnis^japmst'impmtant advantage affording the- only meaner -by 
ir|M^W!e qmda .myo^ the bmiefit a direct intercourse with 


- llM#^^epBEMnert4ai J^aefit be^ drawn from the Fantees be 
^ httie rmsrni .Ia there td fear or hope feom their 
mil^ry prowess, r ^ the, contrary though a torbulent spirit 
makes th!^ alwaya.ready toirush-ii^ the field, theydiiplajiv 
wheq bipiight into it, a smaller j^rtion of herdbm than almost- 
mher mtiating race. ' Mr.M^oeditb states, it as.their usind 



piw^ce, f to cre^ into scnne concealed hole when c^non or 
* musket 'shot are neard to whiz ans^ns them. ’ Captain Laing 
indeed saw diem on one occasion,' when covered with woodsy 
di^harge a few shots,' but in so irregular and ill directed a 
manner, as- merely to bring do'wii upon their adversaries a 
shower of leaves. We may finally quote the recent despatch- 
of Colonel Sutherland, who estates, that when- called upon to 
defend Ciqie Ckiast,* they weze.to be driven every morning to 
their post at the point of .the bayonet. The reader is left to 
judge, whether Britain is likely to' reach a veiy -commanding 
position, by placing herself at the head of such alli^. 

■ From the series of plain facts now stated, it can scarcely, we 
think, be denied,- that if Britain was -to make a choice between 
the hostile powers- of Africa, there could not be a moment’s - 
room to hesitate between her present enemy, and the confe- 
derates, witli whom her evil destiny has combined her.^ Let' 
us now examine, whether, in the steps which led to this dread- 
ful rupture, there was any thing tending to compel, or even to 
tempt, her African rulers into me adoption of so \mfortunate a 
policy. ' . 

In the‘ beginning of the present century, the monarchs of 
Ashantee, as formerly observed, had reduced to vassalage all 
the kingdoms formerly interpos^ between their t^itory and 
that on the Gold Coast. The chiefs of Assin, <me of th^e 
kingdoms,^ revolted, and being totally defeated, sought -refi^ 
in the -Fan tee territory. The king fidlowedj' sending 
same time assurances, that he entertained no hostile infeuKi^s 
against the- Fsntees; notwithstanding which, that people not 
only received, but joined the revolted chiefs'. They proved 
wholly unable, however,- to contend with the invad«^, and 
were van<|uished in repeated battles.- The victors came first- id 
contact with the British 'at Anamabo^ a large seaport, the in- 
habitmits of which were so imprudent as to follow the example 
of their countrymen. - Confident in their numbers, they rmeet- 
ed the offer of mediation made -by Governor Whiter - 
were unabl%' however, to stand the first shock, and werO seen 
fijdng- in wild eonfiision, and the shore strewed with their dend 
l^ie& In this .terrible-extremity, the fort was opened re- 
ceive as many* of the women and children as its area-.ccy|ld. con- 
tain; an interfermice in fevour of-humanity, ahd-fo-ad^^te the 
horrors <ff savage war, which^ on whatever sdde exercised, must 
always be- approved. - It was a much more- doubtful policy 
which- induixd him to keep up a ccmstant fire on the enemy, 
while engaged in the work of destruc^n ; and the ctmsequence 
was, Uiat: when the latter had salted tbdr vengeance on tli«£ 
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,4M(iinfi]bK9!ea^ ^ jnimediafeeljr directed their arms agmnst 
the fi>r^. The £^i^ 3 h» .whot had ^ on meeti^ in 

fhdr new advearsariea.-a ^prowess somewhat on a lerdl with that 
of the marhinie-ii^rQ^ were, exceedingly astonished at seeing 
them^rush to the very muzzle df tlm greiA guns^ and fire witli 
..such precision* tin^ not a man could rapear at an embrazure* 
.withou^.t^t^im^aiitly broughtj^wm^ Jn these circumstances, 
where- only musketiy could be used, a defence by 30.- men, in 
. a litdo old ibrt^ i^inst. 15,000, must be considered highly ere- 
ditablck It was hot a dtuatioh, however, that cotdd last long; 
and Colonel Torrance .then chief governor, hastened to send a 
reinforcement, and also^ to take' measures for conciliating the 
power which was now destined. to rule over the coast. Witli 
this view, he obtained possession of Cheboo, one of the revolt- 
ed cluel% then concealed near the castle, and sent him to the 
king, ,by whmn he was immediately beheaded. Although this 
measure was probably demanded by the exigency of the time, we 
cannot,, as Britons, but lament that it should have been thought 
necessjiry. The seizure and delivery of- ChdKX> was, we fear, 
somewhat, of abase action, which even Mr Dupuis, however 
much dis|>osed to AsAanteetze, and notwithstanding the ve- 
neration ■ m which be found the name of Torrane held at 
Coomassie* canncH; brii^ himself to applaud. However, even 
before the arrival of Cheboo^ when a flag of truce Was dis- 
piay^'^fixMn the walls, it was received with acclamations cd* 
joy^.-iTwot. messengers returned with it, and made a Icmg fjp- 
jiose'ofihe king’s pounds of war against the Fantees, declaring 
that agfunst the British he did not entertain the shgktest ehmi- 
tyi^bttt waa anxious to cidtivate dieir intercourse and alliance, 
Torrane havir^ repaired to Anamaboe, made a formal 
iruit.to jdte camp. Our countrynmn then beheld a splendid and 
' imposing array, very much surpassing any thing that .they had 
bii^rto. seen, in Alrica, . The rich dresses and .golden orna- 
jkmnts^ the dignity and. 'order of the eenemoni^, the courteous 
ami intelU^^t conversation of tbo. chiefs; all gave the idea of a 
snperior people^ 'Jbey^were npw indeed seen in their. Imliday 
attitudes yet this impression was>by..aoImeansdevmd of fbuada-* 

.. Kotwithstandiog the disastltotis character of ‘tiiis war, the 
Fantees^gra^pod:. at the eaiiiesl opportunity of shaking off the 
yokoir Ajibantees, in*lBli, 'made tt second inroad, and, 
os befote,' carried all b^ore them in the first instance ; -Imt the 
revolt of tiieir eimUarn vassals prevented thesn frmn 

making^mo^ permanent -impiisssicMi, r In 1816, another 
paiffi took -place, the result pf wjti^ was stiU more disa&trteii^ili 
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|]^eJ&inteei»\Gape Coast was heldm long blockade ; mid lMit for 
supplies afforded ! by tho Cast^e^ a great part of it^ inhabitants 
;inust have perished byfemine. • “'Hie -final result appears clear- 
ly to have been, an ^tire acknowledgment, over the whole 
coast, of the sovereignly of Ashantee. 

Under these circumstances, the British African Government 
felt more, than .ever the importance of cultivating the friendship 
of this ^esft potOTta'te. . The mission was therefore sent, from 
Mr Bowdic&’s narrative of: which we derived our first detailed 
notices iff this interior kingdom. The cry seems general in 
Africa, and is even .joined by Mr DUpui::, that his reprei^nta- 
tions are Very much coloured - and exa^erated ; but re^lfy this 
appears to ^ise very m'uch from prejudice and jealou^ ; for 
one can scarcely, find any specific point' in which he is contra- 
dicted by the new mission, except that they consider the co- 
loui's in his architectural plates as somewhat -too -bright. One 
point in particular is clearly made out by the ofiicial documents 
inserted in his work, which is the full acknowledgment, by tbe 
British Government^ of die King’s sovereignty oyer 'the Gold 
Coast. In his letter to Mr Smith, now governor of Cape 
Coas^ he uses die followi^ ' expressions : ‘ The King of A- 

* shantee has made war against all the people of the waterside, 

< and all the Black men all abont^ and taken all their towns. 

* All Fantee is his ; all the Black man-’s country is his. * Snudi, 
in his reply, instead of controverting diese assertions, express- 
es himself thus: * 1 observe by your letter, that the notes of 

* conquered countries have been transferred to your ancestors ; 

< therefore it shall be the same on the present occasion. * ‘lite 
notes yiexe, for rent which had been paid to the surroundii^ 
Fantee princes, for the ground on which the casde stxxxi. Smith 
now agrees to pay them henceforth, with some additions, to 
the King of Ashantee. . Was it possible to make a clearer ad- 
mission, that the whole of the coast on. ^hich thdse forts stood 
was conquered by, and subject to, the King of Ashantee ? Mr 
Bbwdich concluded a treaty, in which the same was implied-; 
hp |»rted on the best terms; and the British refetions in Africa 
semned established on the most satisfactoiy foundation, ' t 

The government at home showed at this time an eqdal 
'anxiety to cultivate a- good understanding with thi^ new- p^ei^ 
tate. They, determined to^ send out a permanent resident^ un- 
der, dm dde of Consul, to the court of CoomUssne'^' To diis 
situation they appointed .Mr Dupuis^ who h^kt Icmg held thm; 
situation "at .Mc^adore, and is known by ^ spme very judicious 
notes appended to Adams’s Narrative'of Interior AtVlca. 'Hie 
fljifnce ap|}pearato have been j^udicious. Mr Diipuis was 
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CHlmiily intimate with Atri<^ manneni» and is eindendy a mmi 
of considerable taleats> iofoimiation, and . address. His in- 
'structions» drawn up Mr C<x^, secretary to . the Afirican 
Cmnpan^y direct that.he should give full assurance of the de- 
termination of ^Britain sacredly to observe the treaty concluded 
by Mr Bo^ir^eh; that he shoidd cultivate by every proper 
means the .con^dence ^ the King) with a view to forwarding 
commerciid intercourse, and promoting measures that might 
adranoe -the civilization of Amca; that he should also make 
any inquiries, and open any connexion that might be possible 
with the interior of the Continent. 

The new coosuil on bis arrival, found matters already be- 
^nning to wear an inauspicious aspect. The IQng was' en- 
gaged in suppressing an insurrection that had arisen in the siib^ 
ject state of Gbiman, which, being supported by the powerful 
western kingdom of Kong, afforded full employment to his 
arms. The inhabitants of Cape Coast began to rear their 
beads and here let it be understood, that, unless in the mat- 
ter of prudence, we do not blame tfiem, because they were 
inqiatient to shake off a foreign yoke so recently imposed upon 
th^. This dispodltioa led them to catch with a greedy ear 
disastrous rumours which arose^ respecting the state of the 
King’s affairs. .The misfortune was, tbatthe same rumours and 
feelings began to prevail in the Castle, and were finally embraced 
by Mr Smith the governor. Mr Dupuis in vain interposed his 
warning voice, and showed the slender foundation on which 
they were built. He even refmired to the Dutch settlement of 
£1 Mina, where he was assured that they were born, and expire 
wkbii^ the precincts of Cape . Coast, and that everywhere else. 
It expected that the King would meet with his usual sue- 
eess. Unfortunately Mr Dupuis stood already in a hostile at- 
titude to the governor and council. EUs instructhms, in di- 
ra^ng him to appear subject to them, had 1^ ambiguity 
whetiier be was to be really subject or not. This was interpr^ed 
by each party, in. tiieir own favour the one claiming full juris- 
diclion, while the odier insisted that be was, * to all intents 
* and purpos^ plmupotent. ’ Indeed, while we admire the firm- 
.aieaa intit which g^Uleman stood for the right f^mse, it ap- 
pe«rs doubtful whether he bore his facnlti^ quite so meekly as so 
delicate a tituadon would have required. This suspieion farinas 
from soine.c^lda^ docum^ts presented by Mr Hutton, >m 
which he is found c^rging the council with * mijustifiable con- 
*.du^#;5^* iasidiocisdealinf^* axid warning them against 8tq>- 
posing thathe considers their approbation as any thing respect*^ 
able. In sheut,'. animosities, rosj^ to that pitch, which renders 
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it sufficient that an opinion be embraced by one party to fix the 
other in it^ c^posite. Mr Dupuis was left to prophe^. like an- 
other Cassandra ; the governor and council entered into idl the 
feelings of the natives, encouraged them in despising the autho- 
rity of the King, and in showing- contempt, and even ^ult to 
his subject! who were residents or visitors in the town. 

At length it was announced, in a manner no longer admit- 
ting of doubt^ that the King was returning triumphant from 
the conquest cd Gainan, and that he and his chiefs were vow- 
ing vengeance on the Cape Coast inhaMtants, of whose out- 
rages in word and deed they h^ been duly advertised. The 
courage of the natives instantly fell; but Mr Smith, who had 
committed himself to the government at home, made a defying 
answer to the first messengers. It is understood that -the King 
was then strongly urged by his military council to m^ch di- 
rect upon Cape ^^ast, and destroy it. That desire, however, 
which he appears to have always cherished, of being on 
good terms with the English, m^e him resolve to exhaust^ 
in the first instance, every pacific resourse. A mess^iger 
of 'high rank was despatched, who, demanding an audience 
of the council, produced from a little Morocco trunk the 
treaty ^concluded by Mr Bowdich, and, causing it to be read 
over, article by article, made' repeated appeals to the governm*, 
whether it had not been violated. Mr Smith was thrown into a 
good deal of confusion ; and, in this posture of affairs, Mr Du- 
puis so far prevailed as to have his mission - mentioned, ' and its 
fulfilment offered. The messenger was pleased, and agreed to 
pause till he could learn the King’s views on the subject. &lo<m 
after it was announced, that either an embassy or an army waa 
approaching Cape Coast. This equivocal rqmour was natural- 
ly enough excited by the approach of* twelve hundred men, 
chiefly armed ; but, on their coming nearer, a mixture of boya 
and girls was descried, proved a mere pacific' array, es-- 

corting a nephew of the king, who came in solemn ^bassy. 
This great personage, being introduced to the council, made »■ 
long palazfeTf enumerating all the wrongs sustained by the kin|^' 
and concluding fer a large sum to be paid in compensaticv)^' 
both’ by the Castle and the town. It was ultii^tely ftmnd, 
however, that he brought a cordial welcome to Mr Dupuis,, aoid 
an assurance that arrangements hM been made for his'Conv^-'- 
ance and reception. The Council then, notwithatamdhig evi- 
dent symptoms, of reluctance, could no longer define ferward- 
ingbim to. his destination. 

The mission was well conducted, «id proqieroas. The &ang 
renewed, in the fullest manner, all his profiessions 'of a desire to 
maintain amicable relations with the British. He withdrew al- 
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his inadmissible demand of money fromi'-die f&rti ‘ aYid 
intntmt^ hts wiifmgncsiP to accept a-^vcry moderate Oomposttfon ‘ 
tor hia claim -npon- the toarti«' He ^ even assumed the dtle of 
vassal to the King of EOj^and; and prol^sed a readiness to- 
lead lt)|(lsOO men to any part of the continent i^ere their ser- 
vice might -be granted' fay him.- ' At thO same time, hO asseited^ 
his own fulh'doinmicMr over alt the countries- Ott' th^-^^.co'ast, Cra- 
senting, hos^cnror, that the -English should exerdse' jurisdiction 
over the ^natives, and eveuj to a certain degree, orer his own 
subjects, in the imm^iate vtcinky of their forts."' A treaty was 
concluded upon these bases, and.- every .thing, between the two 
powers, appeared to be i^ain settled on the most satisfactoiy 
footing. ' ■ 

When Mr Dupuis arrived at Cape Coast, affairs sustained a ' 
fatal reverse. The governor did not see him for several days, 
and themonly to disown his treaty^ and brand it as one which 
betrayed at once the interests of Britain and of Fantee. He 
was even encouraging the natives to withdraw altogether their 
all^isncetfrom Ashantee, and had persuaded Sir George Col- 
lier, who then commanded a squadron on the coast, to promise 
bis support. . Mr Dupuis wrote to Sir George, endeavouring to 
show the erroneous nature of the policy to which he was- lend- 
ing himself and entreating him, at least, to take on board two 
ambassadors who had come from Ashantee, with a present of 
two faeaiititiil leopards* Sir' George, .seeing matters ran so 
high - between- the parties, adoptea the resolution which, in 
a public man, is not always the wisest, of doing and saying- 
as littld* as possible. He evaded all discussion, and eafrased' 
himself, both as to the leopards and ambassadors, alleging, iu 
one- case, the wa»t;of room, and, in the other, a standing order 
of Admiralty not * to carry' ja way any natives from the coast. * 
We dCtdine giving any, opinion as to the l^pards; but, with. 
rega^:to the an^ssadors, this step appears deeply to be re- 
gretted; ' Nothing could more mortifying and irritating to 
theurmaster;. and -the standing order in tjUestion could never 
have been made in- contemplation of Such a case as this, when 
its literal>;)ig)pUcation would' evidently have he&a much more 
honoured- in the breach than the observance.*' 

. At‘ the moment when our political relations were thrown 
into - SO .pterions a state, an entire change took place in 
the admini^jpaum of. tHs-Cpast; -For' reasons which we have 
not room to .discuss, it was, trimsferred, - by act of Parliament 
from the . African Ojmpany'to' the immediate comifat of bis 
Majesty’s government. Kent too, - we are left by Mr Dupuis, 
whomoh hiSvdepartmre for England; and we must derive our. 
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sufa^ftequent delatU frdm Captain Lainj^ who writes in opposi* 
tion to .that g'endeman* and with. a .view.- to justify the proceed- 
ings of the British African gc^mnaent. Thus, however, - we 
Ibear both'sidefs, and are assured that these proceedings are not' 
presented to us tiitder any jaundiced aspect. Captain L.aing*s- 
narrative r^liy does n^ deserye^the Imbittered response which* 
it drew froip MrDupuU. It is written in a candid and gentle- 
manly tone, and with as much oi reflection and combination as 
can be reasonably, demanded from a captain of foot.- -Our con- ^ 
fidence in his facts is the more implicit^ as Uiey afford the most 
complete confutation the conclusions in support, of which' 
they are stated, 

Government placed this coast under Sir Charles M’Carthy,- 
who for some years before had 'been governor of Sierra Leone 
and the adjacent territories. It is with pain that we animad-- 
vert on the conduct of a gallant and amiable man, who appears 
to have been active and useful in his former station, and has 
since paid so dreadful a forfeit of bis errors. But where such 
deep interests are at stake, it is .impossible that any considera- 
tion should deter us from expr^ing our most decided c^inioa 
on the subject. 

Sir Charles was placed in a somewhat hard situation, by a 
compact formed among the servants of the Company, .not to 
accept of ofiice under, or bold any communication with, him.' 
Tittle, good, however, after what we have seen, was to be 4x-' 
pected from them ; and U was under entirely erroneous views, 
that a knowledge of . the military- strength of the .neighbouring: 
states. was to be made the basis of his policy; instead of its be- 
ing the object to.clear himself from every relation of that nature.* 
Still .less can it be conceived, whence he derived that contempt 
of the Asbantee monarch and bis power, which is admitted by 
Captain Laing to have been the ruling principle of his policy. 
If it bad become fashionable a& Cape Coast to decry Bowdtehrs 
work, there was .that of Meredith; there > were all the testi- 
monies before the African CoipmiUee; and, dastly, -oral com- 
munications from Mr Dupuis, ^w ho, however, we regreSt to bb-.- 
serve, <kcHned complying with Sir Charles’s urgent request to 
write to him more fully. In short, .there was thfe notorious' 
fact of the Gold Coast haying been repeatedly- and. eom^teljr 
conquered by this power. Sir Charles, however^ seoiri-^yraed' 
the resolution of setting it at d^ance, and of plaek^ lMyi&aelf at 
the bead. of the Fantee confederacy. ' - 

* The nalivi^ of the Gold Coast, ’ says .Captain -Tiuhg, * soon ' 
* compreltended the nature of our policy, as exf^ained by Sir 
5 Charles McCarthy, who was Icmked upon hy!tb«an,‘in a very' 
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*v.sl»^l time,, as tbeir deU«e|^& Jbotb Troin ipten^ 8||4 

* oppression; wim eatUfa<^ tibe 

* were conCenvdvpoo th^ .liytiie. cbann^y. and tliiigr.had fait 

* confideow in |fap proimises be. made to of Britisb'pro>^ 

* tecti<Hil The^name of McCarthy runjs; alobgr tbe le<M^t from 

* Cape Apolicmia tp the mouth of the Volsa* fuid ^reai |q^ 

*' ttuenee he gained oter th.cse.peQpl&{th|^ hbbai'toac^ 

.* fcnoi^^ed^E^ sul^ects of the King of- iUbja^l^), was viewed 

with aad indighattoQ by thi^ monarchy" whose 

* pride was not, only stung at the sadden revolt of his subjects, 

, acknowledged. as such by -British treaty, but at. the neglect of 

* bis authority and dignity on the part of the British, in not 
< sending to him a complimenta^ Embassy. * 

Here, then, in this panegyrical parf^raph,. written by the 
apoiogist of Sir Charles, we find him promising protection, in 
their recoil, to the subjects of the King of Ashantee, acknofxledg- 
ed as sucA iff' British treaty. Could %is be considered as any 
thing less than an open levying of war — ^war contrary to the most 
solemn treaties, and without a shadow of ground or pretext ? 

- Notwithstanding such high provocation, resentment was at 
first shown only by a suspension of intercourse ; and every 
thing on the side of Ashantee remained as quiet as if no such 
power bad existed* Those, however, who were familiar ^with 
the policy of that stat^ saw in this very silence the omen of 
approaching tempest. ■ They .knew that all its great .expedi-- 
turns are preceded by a long train, .not only of military prepa- 
ration, but of auguries, incantations, sacrifices, and careful 
study of good and evil times. In the interval, it was their ob- 
vipus ^licy to lull . the enemy into security. .Sir Charles, in 
fiict, iiu^ning that all was tranquU, set out to visit the settle- 
Leone. ' . 

. firsa broke by an i^t of violence against a single 

jndtaidiuii*.. A j^dsh sergeant was seized on the great square 
at Anmnabo^ and carried ofi> on pretext of disrespectful ex- 
presripna us^ towards the l^g. In nptidng this only culp- 
ab^JP^^bf ihe towards dip Briti^iVwu must remark, 

thtd ijl^d^ mot Re place till after fttU ground had been ^ven 
&!^ .way, it was Evidently, ‘in, spme .sh^ie or odier, in- 

' tended Accprding^^to CaptiiinT^uig, it -was 

a^^WB^s'^j^stood diat objet^'was to fed our pmse, and 

in .manner . we would act on such an occarion*.' 
We' cannM. insist a, secret, suspicion/, that some , hopes were en-^. 
tertaiii^by fhem m its leading.to n^ociation and renewed iti- 
Meantime, i^r Charles, seeing that matters were’ 
iuo^'toiip^.,than he iina^ued, hastened back to the coast, hht’ 
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dfedstre mea^tare. . CatHiw L^iuj «lSered 



iraf^g l^e 4aqger w >sii)(;li a step, decBUed these 
i:^SS OTO^ ^ITe cdniioC' l>ii£ with Mir 13^tapais ih think<- 

|lig it sthfts^ that; in Uie toutea of sa no steps shonM 

faailie been teken td Obtain the of ^0 pirisonef, .eithi^. hf 

nesot^tion ot a^s. . l ■ ' • ■ ■ . ' : 

At' the 'end of that set^^pi behe^ed at 

Don'qixa. ’*lbis ifas 4viahntljr4titend^ ds tei 'open declaration 
of wan 1%e ik|bg sen^ tdthid-jto' ^ Ms VasasT slates/ aunun^-^ 
ing them to fais stan<hird* .^d calling oh tiieihi-ih the ^gh'mtilre 
language of Airioa, tb arm agaihin jBritaih ti/e^TO^ mhwof 
the sea. lie aisO sent ' a message to tell Sir ph^le^ that his 
skull would sohh ado#n the' ^eat war-dnim of Ashanti ’! . 
amid all this par^e (^ 'hbs^ty^ a pacific dv'erture #as iha^ 
through. the. ihedium of the Dutch governor of £1 Mina. 3D^ 
^ti4s firOm both sides- met^ when the enemy- open^ vnth a 
long invective against the Psoitees, mid the people' of Cape 
Cpast, to whom they imputed all the mischi^ that had happened, 
and even the seizure of the sergeant; but thw^ this discourse 
is admitted by CaptaM losing to have Conta^kd much trPAj. it 
was considered uxrwdrthy eveh .of an answer.' 'It may be*Eere 
noticed, that Mr Dfipuis demd^y, and, it would seem, just- 
ly acquits the Duteh of that disposition to' foment hps^ly 
f^cinSt the Bt^hh^.ii^th wMch, in some quarters, they are so 
lil^ally ' charged. It is ad^tted that they, ^ thmnselri^ 
tare^w ctiltivated a good 'uitdeiretaiidiim \nth this pbwer^ 
inoUarcbj and ev^ that they cotjM not 'rdrain from ouly conv . 
spatidating the^i^lVes Oil our infidPation, which x^dered it 
mipossible for h Inde of gofbds. to reach the. interidr/ka^cept 
through the mc^nm of . a Dutch ikcpory ; but thi%-W^'<mfy a 
genial tTmt of human ihdliy, mid ^Cre appei^ nb ^fr^^^ 
ground for any. diarge whatev^. .- ' : ' 

Although was now opeidy^^l^^lp^ the 
ks yet on the' 'frontier only P .fey -'4-ghu^^nittmit 
&ese' was €q|Sptetely' by Lmngi/a 

tiie success Pas.dearly bought on faiS side, ite*£pi 
the coast; and' Sir we are- told, in (pc 

eeiixd' iXe of j}i<»t of the Ftmtee tr| 

ILaing made iilte f^o gi^ant and sucbs8dicd..tittSii^ .hj^fi a 

iefiemy. Entering. of the 

^ng of AJuihe^n,' ¥hp #as su^ected of-',;As$alte^tfbi>ensi-;^ 
ties, ne com^Hi^ that ptidce i(i^|ppi^'his’ B 

bdmmond. The render Is , here* bej^hiftc tcsfiibsell^'fhe radili 
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of his countrymen towards African empire. . First,.. 
thsy take the natiyes under protection ;,^hen they receive their 
aUegiance ; and, lastly, they compel them, by force of. arms, to 
join the .British standard. - ^ 

These first reverses seem only to have urg^ the King to 
more strenuons preparation. He sacrificed daily nine or ten 
victims to propitiate his deities ; and, more wisely, called upon 
all his dbiefr and vassals to furnish their quota ot troops. Sir 
Chiles hegan to pause on the brink of the precipice to. which 
he had hurried ; and Captmn Laing even supposes, that, had 
hot some fatal co^sels interposed, he might have been induced 
to hold out the olive branch. Deliberation was, however, too 
late, when tidings arrived, that the whole force of the Ashantee 
emperor was in rapid movement down upon Cape Coast. The 
result need not be- told. All the troops - in the Castle, with all 
Ac civU.. servants capable of bearing arms, were collected — 
hastened to meet the enemy — and returned no more. 

.Wo have no intention to enter into the details of this cam- 
paign;. to paint the wdde devastation of the open country, with 
its entire population flying in wild confusion to seek shelter .un- 
der the guns of Ae British fort. The accounts, howrever, have 
closed with an important advantage on our side ; one honour- 
able Certainly to. the British arms, and precious if it be judiciously 
improved; but which may be ruinous if viewed as an encourage- 
ment to persevere in our present course of policy. In dread of 
Ais last i^ue, we feel bound to reduce it to its real Amensions. A 
perusal of the details will show it to haVe been merely a hard 
repulse, with loss on our side, and partly gained through 
a aisplay of vmour on the part of the Fantees, which was never 
seen befori^: and consequently is never likely to occur again. 
Kv^.q^e oflicial despatches afford a specimen of the delusions 
un^spH^Hich Ae a£&irs of this country have so long been ad- 
^P^onel SuAerland, doubtless on Fantee rumour, 
^^e^uts.^Ufwjhole army of Ae enemy as Asmayed and scat- 
the. ^ng himself hastening home wiA a handful of 
trpop^ ^pcl of his personal s^ety. But all these visions 

are we receive the subsequent despatch of Colo- 

nel Gran^ and find Aat, six days afier the action,!^ enemy re- 
jgain^^ ehcar^p^ ^.^ire miles distance &<»n the town. Then, 
iGmeed,,hh dfipai^, put qmte leisurely and unmolested; and,. 
^ to at^k some oAer point upon the coast. The 

Jiowever, mentions his having returned, or, 
our choosy to ..term it, escaped to Coomassie. 

'this preteihled escape does not prevent an apprehension from 
bfipg fX{|^S8ed, that 'he wfil soon return to disturb the peace 
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of the coast. Indeed, .'though the late check,' with the difficid- 
of keeping a barbarous arm j long together, may induce the 
King to suspend operations for the present, it would be a' most 
vain chimera to imagine, that the issue of a campaign on the 
whole so triumphant, should induce the King quietly to re> 
sigh an extensive portion of his territories, on which he sets 
peculiar value. If then, Britain is to maintain her present posi- 
tion, it . can only be under a system of fixed and almost inter- 
minable war, the whole burden of which will fall upon herselfi 
It well behoves her then to consider, under what tarcumstances, 
and for what advantages, this war is to be waged. « 

It is presumed, that, in the discussion of this question, it wdl 
not be necessary to speculate on the plan of conquering Ashm- 
tee, and founding a ^eat African empire. There is evidently 
no such design at home ; and there are not perhaps twenty per- 
sons in the country who woifid advise such a proceeding. The 
practical question then is, whether we shall continue our effints 
to support the Fantee Confederacy against its more powerful 
antagonist — ^to support the weak against the strong, the tew a-* 
gainst the many, the dastardly against the brave ? The para- 
lel already drawnj may have enabled the reader to form some 
estimate of the felicity of the choice we have made. But there 
are other circumstances, which render warlike operations upon 
this coast peculiarly serious. A residence even at the forts is 
found as injurious to health as one in the West indies ; but' 
marches throtigh the open coimtry, inundated during a great 
part of the year, must be much more destructive. If even the 
Ashpntees cannot carry on prottacted operations on this coast 
without extensive sickness, what can white troops expect But 
that pestilence must destroy those whom the sword has spared 
Another difficulty is presented by the vast forests which .coyer 
interior Africa, particularly the Ashantee frontier. The word 
Jbrest, to an European ear, conveys no idea of those impfme- 
trable thicket^ which are thrown up by the luxuriance' of tro- 
pical vegetation. Not only are the trees of gigantic arid 
all their interstices filled with crowding underwoods ; but .across ' 
these stretch numberless, creeping stems, some as thicic as'the 
cable of a ship, which bind the vmole into a mass,- over which 
a monkey or an African niay leap, but which no Europeajii osn 
penetrate. It is easy to perceive what opportum^. mnsf thus 
be afforded for ambush, tlie favourite manceuvre of pur present 
enemy; and it' is actually said, that the King, on.oiief ocxxision, 
remained with bis army for three months in a deepfor^t, in the 
heart of an enemy’s country, without being discovered. 

. After all, os Britain has concmered underevery (lime, we are 
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ready to ^Ukntty 'that by a large annual expenditure^ and by 
ikdus;and$ s^t to perish on this pesUlentM snore^ she may suc- 
ceed in maintaining the Fantee confederacy in a state of pre- 
^ carious itkdepen^nce. What then will be the r^ult ? It must 
" evidently b^ hermetically to seal against herself the whole in- 
terior of .. Africa, and put an end to every ben^t which she 
could deriiiie from a setu^ent on this coast. It has been shoUni, 
dat the Gold Coast produces no articles of aiiy amount 6r ya^ 
lit^ wfai^ do hot come either from Ashantee, or thtoi^h A- 
shantee ; and that there is no prospect of any extended cdn- 
sumptimt of British goods^ unless in that kingdom, or in odiers 
which can only be reached across it. A system then, which 
places us in pmhtanent h(%tility with that power, closes all our 
<K>nimerci^ intercourse with that part of the Continent; and, 
so far as any British interest is concerned, the garrisons might, 
with equal advantage, and much greater safety, be kept on the 
Ro^ of Ascension, in the middle of the Atlantic. In terminat- 
ing our friendly intercourse with Ashantee, we equally bid a> 
died to all the prospects of extending oUr knowledge, and pro- 
modng the interests of civilization, in this only hopeful direction. 
Even die slender prospects of Fantee improvement must be given 
up, under a state of things which keeps that race in a perpetual 
state of irritation and alarm, and their fields perpetually expos- 
^ to the ravage of so formidable au invader. Tubs the present 
^stem, be it successful or unsuccessful, involves equally the ruin 
of all the British interests in Africa, and the sacrifice of every 
object, with a riew to which it could be desirable that her settle- 
mepts should be maintained. 

If th^quustion be put. What remedy can be applied to the 
fiUal consequences of this trsip of error? the answer is abun- 
daBtly^pbrioiis : — ^They can only be rem^ied by undoing every 
^ng l^at has been done, and replacing afiairs in the . state in 
Wbwk.they W#6 in 1817. Though it be generally much easio* 
tp^^eVilthan torri^rit, yet there are, in the present instance, 
^re^mds ^ hope, diet ah Attempt honestly made would be suc- 

S fitk' It has f^peare^ ^t Ashantee princes had. all along 
ivesan^ifitetisius which led ^m sedulously to cultivate the 
Jo^ of J^ttuh, and even, nnder great provdcation, to be 
'slow m prchseecKng to ^tremides against her. If then Britain 
w^h^ahra he« s^^rt '6f die Fantee hrsurrecdon, which has 
ime •sole ground of the present quarrel, we are convinced 
thaft' fibe fi>rmi» hju^th^y ihigot be very easily netored. On- the 
d^er riq^/it -woidd be oiir part to iue our utmost efibrts to in- 
duce to return d> their allegiance, securing for dieih 

a tTbis would be the best atonemmit that could be 
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made for tiie dreadftil calamities iti which a reliance on onr rain 
pronoiises has already involved them. That this advice would be 
taken, if accompanied .by *a threat of otherwise leaving them' to 
themselves, t^ere cannot be a single-doubt, since it was by these 
promises alone that they were Impaled, to their late dis^trous 
revolt. Having proceraed thus far to extricate them from their 
present distrc^ng sitiuationj we ought carefully to avoid any 
permanrat guarantee, and to withdraw from every relation with 
either pmty, exeept.dial of amity and good 

It may be necessary toi observe, that though we consider it, 
in itself very easy to restore to this Coast peace and the ‘means 
of prosperity, ho commpn firmn^ will be required in the in> 
dividum who is to carry through' this line of polii^. When he 
arrives at Cape Coast, he will probably find both his cbuhtry* 
men and the natives calling aloud for an opposite course. It is 
difficult for a man to resist impressions which are daily repeated. 
He must breathe, as it were, the moral atmosphere of the place ; 
he will never hear the Ashantee name mentioned but with hatred 
and . execration, and will not easily escape being infected with the 
same spirit. '*1116 natives of the town have evidently for some 
time exercised a powerful and sinister influence on the British 
coundls : And the^ support their rash designs and idle asserthms 
by eveiy form of deception, and even by no comm<»i share of 
efoqumice^ plausibility, and address. Dupub drops hints 
of lemale influence which inay no^ we fear, be wholly without 
foundation. . To be proof against all these seduction^ and to 
administer well the affairs of this Coast, wonld .r^uir^ not 
indeed a man of genius, for the course is quite plain before hiinj 
but a naan of a very determined' character, and thoroughly im- 
bued with sound principles of African policy.' 

If a good imderstanding were once reesteblished with this 
powerful interior monarchy, the pr-pspeots of future gpbd' appear 
to be very considerable. , In iiQ part of'Airica is tbero shefi 
a cluster of populous imd powerful states, at an easy di[^ 
tance from the coast ; for the countries on the Niger can seldoiA 
be approached by a land journey of 1 ^ thw a mousmid'inil^. 
If the kings of Ashantee succeed in thmr ambition, or forinihg 
their court after the European model, the example, will natund- 
W be 'followed by their surrounding vassal stmes. ‘Afier 
Kong, jiegpmbah, and, other kingdoms^ which) thoiigH not 
quite so warlike are rich^ and mbre^ populous, are hot likdiy to 
allow themseLyes to be celipsed^, A wide drde effeivifia^on may 
^thus he spi^ad; and with Eurepeah habits, a flute for Burop- 
*eah commodities would spring up, which might give to the com*- 
tilerce of this coast ah extension, greater than it ever derived 
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fipom that 'for whidi almost alone bais bWii ht* 
uerto vbt^. 

Thil disciisuomy from the importance which We co^d hot for- 
bear atta^h'ff to i|,' has extended to such a lengthy that we have 
not r<mm to d 09 .te On Mr Dupuis's information^ , derived frmn 
Moorish hi^chaht^ respecting, the interior of Africa. Hb ma- 
teriab are nearly the same with those of Mr Bpwdich, but ar« 
rahged'with somewhat greater judgment and^care. We observe 
in bb map the great lake and river of Shary or Shady, though 
the latter, as in many similar instances, is made to dow in a di- 
rection opposite to the true one. ' As, however, we may soon 
'expac^ from the present successful mission, that a full light will 
be thrown on thb quarter of the world, it is needless at present 
to dwell <m that dim twilight which can alone be afforded by 
hearsay testimony. OBven when that'fuller information arrives, 
we may have occasion to recur to Mr Dupuis, in order to com- 
plete the views of some of the Western countries, and thereby 
md in maldng up that distinct and connected scheme of interior 
Africa, which has been so long the desideratum of modern geo- 
graphy. 


'Abt. V. 1. StU>stance of tiu Speech' of the Right Hon. Charles 
Gremtf 22d April 1 822, on Sir John Newport* s Motion on the 
State of Ireland. London, 1822. 

3. Speech of Sir Henry Parnell^ on the Second 'Reading the 
Irish Jnsurrectum Billy iUh June 1823. London, 1823. 


S. The Orange System JEaposed, in a Letter to the Marquis 
Wetted^. Dublin, 1823. 

4. Report on the Empioyment of the Poor in Ireland. Ordered 
the Hotap Commons to be printed, I6th July, 1823. 

a. PdptdatiOH. 1 ^ Ireland in 1821, as taken by Act 51 Geo. III. 
cap. 120. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
18/4 July 1829i. 


tax actual state of Iireland-~^e magnitude, miseiy, fierce- 
ness and desperation ^of J^eir population, the violence of 
^ their leaders, an.d the fu^^of the cout^ding factions to which 
‘she b a prey— ought, if any thing. can, to excite the earnest 
and imxious atientiem of tli4 people of Britain. Centuries of 
opprossiem and mbgbvernment have generated a deep-rooted 
i^kd cOiltbl-hatred of the £ngiish name and nation in the minds 
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of the vast majority of t^I IHsh people, have depraved and 
vitiated their characters, mid fitted them for the commlisiop of 
every crime. There ai^ ,§t .th|f moment, from- six po seven 
millions ofpeasmits scatter^ over the surface of Ireland.* 
while this inigbly' ^d rapidly inerradng mass is sunk In 
most , object poverty'|-r*while it has no property to pfotec(« 
venerated institutions to defend,, and nothing, but injuries to 
.redress, and wrongs to ' avenge, it is rrady to engage in any 
scheme of combination, mid blood. *. 

Is not this a' state of things that calls lOi^fy fur- inquiry ? 
Is there any man so blind and bigotte^’ so' stupidly attache 
ed to imtiquated prejudices and error^’^ as to continue to 
lend his support to a system productive of such btdeful re-' 
suits? Is not the experience of four centuries sufficient to 
convince the people and Parliament of England, ' that it* is 
not by mere brute force, by penal laws /ind insurrection acts,, 
that the peace of Ireland is to be secured, and the founda- 
tions of her prosperity laid? The period has at last arriv- 
ed, when it is certain that measures of a decisive character 
mtist be adopted with respect to Ireland ; and we are bold to 
say, that the integrity, and, for that reason, the fate of the Bri- 
tish empire, depends on the nature of these measures. If we 
act on sound and liberal principle^ it is not yet too late to re- 
pair the faults and follies of which we have been guilty, and to 
make Ireland our best bulwark : But if we resolve to abide by 
our present system,— if we are determined to continue to treat 
^ve-sixt/is of the people as an inferior and degraded caste, and 
to uphold and cherish all the gross, flagrant, and scandalous 
abuses with which every pmrt of the internal admini^ratioh of 
the country is infected, we must expect to see every species of 
outrage redoubled, and the flames of civil war rekindled with 
increased fury, and ragi^ to an unprecedeq,t^ extent. 

Have the peojde of England yet to be told that' peace and 
kindly affections do not spring from exclusion aud tub ^word ? 
If we are really desirous of attaching the peojale of .Ireland, to 
the government of England, we must render , that government 
advantageous to them. The peasantry must Jkuow, .and they 
must Jeel, that they are protected by the law, that they have a 
stake in . tke hedge, and that every avenue to powar and emo* * 
lument is open to their ambition. If you apt thus,' you may 
still attach ^em to your inters^.; if you do not, you will 
alienate them still more; The exiting breach between the two 
countries wiih be .gradually widened, and bur ascendency will 
4apand entirely bn the number of bur bayonets'.' ^ 

. £bit aven this resource, jtnis^Ue, and htuhiliatin^^as it is 
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<me on wiiicfa qo 4^taiD ci^aiuse ean placed.: 7ite wbole 
disposable reTeniie of > Oreat Britain will most probabljr l>e 
£>imd ipsi^eiap^ -Ibr -the maintenance of mi army capable of 
j^tamii^ f^po^lation of six or seven milUons, wbp baye 
every 'thing^to.gaiiiy and n<^ing to los^ by rc£v^ntion> -in. a 
st^ of i;^«rtlling subjection. Bnt»^ supposing this to ite pos- 
sible in alperiod of peace, and when the whole power of il^g- 
l^d 'can' be iKrectra to this <me olgcct, -it wonld be no easy 
mi^r -to exaggerate the addition which the • disafitetion of 
the Iridh peassmtry must make to our difficulties m>d .daiqgers 
HI a period of war. Had -Humbert, when he made hdardesi^t 
in Ireland in 1708, been accompanied by 10,000 instead of 
1^000 French txocqis, and bemi lurnished with 50,000 or l0O,Q0O 
stand of arms, there - would have been an end of the English 
government; and the tricoloured flag would have floated as 
triumphantly over Dublin, as it did over B^arlin or Vimma. 
But dte numbers tod the exasperation of the people have been 
prodigiously incrOai^ since 1 798. And if we do not totally 
change <^ur conduct,, it is cmtain that, whenever we are in- 
volved in war, ■ mther with France, or any of the other Con*- 
Cental powers, or w^ the United States, vx shall find our bit- 
- tmrest foes, and our foreign enemies their most zealous and de- 
voted allies, in the people oPIreland. No eflbrts wilMie neces- 
sary to seduce the peasantry from their allegiance, no intrigues, 
no subsidies will be required to tempt them to the field — ^but 
the first foreign standard that is erected on the Irish soil will 
be the signal fbi* a rising en masse^ of a whole population im- 
patient of oppression and burning for revenge ! . The system 
of M^itorrboy association, so unceasingly acted upon for- the last 
thirty years, has trained and prepared the peasantry for the 
most asperate purposes : Nor do we think that it is posuble 
. to point out another instance in the history of the world, of a 
people so completely estranged from their rulers, and so tho- 
ripe for rebellion. 

And me not'ffic^ things enough to give us pause? . Are 
they not enough to. make even bigots abashed and ashamed ? — 
and to stirntflate the wise and good of all parties and denomi- 
nations, to lay aside their petty diflerences, and to cooperate 
• fior the, adoption of measures calculated to guard against such 
tremendous consequences? Z.^%o one suppose thto thu-^ues- 
tions rei^ecting Ireland, that must necessaiily be in 

the ensuing session, afiect that coiuitry only;— i:hougby;-:^:they 
-no more than r^r to die means by which seven auWhutsof 
pei^le .might be- raised from.helotism to freedom, and fium.po- 
vei^ and- to wealth . and'hapfnness, they would be^if the 
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interi^Bt. Bat It is no em^era^n tQ affirm, that 
the destinies of the wh<de. empire hang on these discussions. 
Irtdaad cannt^ sink wpo tbe noyss of poverty and d^rad^on, 
vidiout drag^^g iChr«it Britain after her-^Justice to. Ireland 
i&inft^ jn^ce to ouns^ires.; and «aHiot be denied, without 
entailing equally niinons: consequences on the oppressor as on 
die victim. . 

. Since JuM 1829, when we entered at pretty considerable 
length .into' mi investigation of what seemed to us tO be die 
leading causes of the distress and misery of Ir^and, much new 
• mad vmuable information has been ol^m^.- This has result- 
ed pa^y from the greater attention to Irish politic^ created 
by the lting*s visit ; ftom the extent and atrocity of the distur- 
bances in the south ; from the riotous proceedings of theOrai^e- 
men of Dublin, and the consequent inquiry into the conduct of 
Mr Sheriff Tfao^e ; from the organization of the Cadiolic r^t, 

' and the proceedings of the Catholic association ; and more than 
all, from the discussions in Parliament and the invesdgatioBs of 
Parliamentary Committees. It seems probable, from the part 
ministers took in the discussion of Lord -Althorp*s motion for 
an inquiry into the state of Ireland, that they had at first in- 
tended to stifle the inquiry, by limiting it to certain specified and 
local topics. But the powerfiiP support Ijord Althorp met 
with, not onW firom ^e t^pposition, but from many <ff the most 
respectable mends of ministers, induced them to abandon 
the idea of limitation;' arid the inquiry has been rendered as 
complete and effective as could have been wished. As the 
evidence given before this committee, though of the greatest 
interest and importance, has not been printed, exi^t only for 
the use of the members, we can speak of it only by report ; but 
as none of the- members evinced the slightest inmspositiqn to 
converse freely on the subject, its general import and bearing 
is sufficiently well known. 

But notwithstanding the information derived frmn-fhese and 
ether quarters, much error and misapprehension sffil ■ exist on 
many important points. Too much stress has been laid,- in 
the discussions, -both in and out of Parliament, on circumstan- 
ce- that mtert only a very ndvial influence, while some of the 
most prolific sources of miseiy. and degradation have hardly at- 
tra<^ed any notice. We cdtiemve, then, that we shall not be 
dding'fm unacceptable service, by availing ourselves of this op- 
portunity .to enter on a. fresh investigation of the causes of the 
misery of Ireland. We believe that Lord -Wellesley, and a 
considerable proportion of the Cjabinet Ministers, are sincerely 
.desirous to adopt any practical measures that can he devised, 
2 ’ 



‘h’filqnd. 

fer.aliayinff yJ^en^e, and ^TO^gi?e« Qr np> 

p^ri^m. Blit S|p;BWM^I!ie^. .however wortiiU^ wluch 

arci not foiinaj^^s^uml.prihoipt^cf^, p0ss5ihW.be iidvantaee" 
ons. And umous^ by stating sbme bfuiese princlpfest 

to assii^ iauj^bbhg'the public to fpnn s just estimate of the 
vitaUyamppjrtant proceedjmgs about to take phice in ParHai" 
ment. , 

An inquiry into die actual social condition of the people of 
Irdiahdj may be advantageously divided into two parts :-r-The 
^bracing an inquiry into the causes of those violent party 
and r^igious contentions, which have so long disgracea and 
agitated the. country ; and the second^ an inquiry into the causes 
ot the extreme poverty and wretchedness of the people. 

Catholic Disabilities. — We shall not enter, on this oc- 
casion, into any jiengthened disquisition respecting the ancient 
state of Ireland; Tiie radical defect of its government has 
ways consisted in its b^g administered by and for the exclu- 
sive; benefit of a sm^ portion of the people. The broad and 
bloody line of demarcation that was formerly drawn between 
the. Ehglish settlers and the mere Irish, has been effaced only 
to have its place supplied by the equally well defined distinc- 
fion between Protestants and Catholics. The seventeenth 
century began auspiciously under the enlightened administra- 
tion of Sir^ John Davies ; but it was, in the sequel, marked by 
incidents the most fetal to the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 
* It was 3 century of injury, exasperation, and revenge — of 
‘ war, and Woodshed, and spoliation. ^ * The entire surface of 
Ireland is reckoned at about twelve millions of Irish acres; and 
the late Bari of Clare estimated, that eleven millions and a half 
of this number were confiscated in the course of the century ! 
The successes of William III. secured the ascendency of the 
Bngitsh interest ; and the violation of tlie treaty of Limerick, 
and the , penal enactments of Queen Anne, threw the whole 
wealdi and power of the country into the hands of the Protest- 
ants, and comideted the debasement and prostration of the Ca- 
tholic population. It is unnecessary to recapitulate W1 the dis- 
gusting provisions of the Catholic penal code. It is enougb to 
mention, that it debarred the Catholics from the exercise of 
ev&Cf political privilege ; that it prevented them from acquir- 
mg property inland, from lending money on mortgages, from 
teaming schools, and even firom acting as the guardians of 

* Mr Grant’s Speech, 1822 — one of the best Sp^^ea 

ever made .00 the subject of Itollfod. 
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iiilght Mr Baike .4ay, ' #lih 

rehce to th^ j&wk jnade in this kin^dm against 

Papists, were a^^bloody as any of thore jftat had been ^lacted 
5 the Popish Princes and States; and s^ere these laws were 

* hot blopdy,*di^ were wor^j^diey were slew, cruel, outrj^- 
‘ OU& in their nature, and kept men alive only to insult in their 
‘ persons- every one of die rights ^and, feelings of humanity. ’ 

It is true, that die most severe enactments ih the penal code 
are now* repealed-; thdt Catholics are .allowed to acquire mid* 
transmit property, to exercise the elective franchise, and 
they may be nominated Justices of the Peaccj and appointed 
to subordinate situations in • the army and But ^cugh 

of exclusion still remains to destroy the g6od eifect of the con- 
cessions already made, by keeping alive all those feeling of 
self-superiority and insolent domination on- the part of the 
Protestants, and of degradation, hatred, and revenge, on the 
part of the Catholics, which the penal code had generated. 
Nothing can be more completely erron^ns, than to suppose 
that, as' the legal operation of the existing exclusions is only to 
thwar^ a few individuals in the career of advancement, they 
can have no considerable influence on the mass of the people. 
Every man in Ireland knows that the Catholic code is not 
wholly repealed; he knows that' the law stiU excludes him 
from situations of trust and influence to which his Protestant 
fellow-countrymen are eligible; and he comiders this exclu- 
sion as the badge of the triumph of England over Ireland — of 
Protestantism over Catholicism — and as the seal. of his own 
degradation. None, but those who are acquainted widi the 
powerful prejudices and strong nationality of the Irish pea- 
santry, can iorm any idea of uie efiFect which these- feelings 
have on their conduct. ‘ The opinion I have formed, as the 

* result of all my experience, is, that the whole mind of the 
‘people, is occupied with politics; that they thoroughly com- 

* prebend every law, and every measure of government that 

* relates to them; dial they have a very accurate knowledge of 
‘ all the privations to which tliey are exposed ; and thht they 

* not only knoiw that they live, as a class placed in a condition ^ 
^ ir^eriority •with respect to a small party in the country^ bid that 
‘ th^ practically feel all the disgrace and inconvenience of this 
‘ inferiority. ’ * The meanest Catholic knows, that how much 
soever !of the penal code .may have been repealed in taWf very 
little, comparatively, has been repealed in fact. ‘ T^has been 
‘ often asked, why, in the case of the Irish Ca^tholics, satisfac- 

* Speech of Sir 'H, Pmrneil, S^th June, 1823. 
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‘lion Itas not follour^. coni;e^on? One i^aSfdn ti^ be its* 
‘ signed 4 itK thl^because conw^i^ hae Ibeen mwa^ fol- 
f low’^..b^ ‘tbe. of^ bigots in that Country* .wHicn, like. 

* blight ctf ^tens on the boon, proceed 

* b'om xoj^ w k^^tive graciousnes$. * -f"* "Ilie. 

lian^ and, un^ very lately, the decidedly Andca^tdic sjuirlt of 
the Idsh government,' has rendered the thebred^ equality of 
the kws a mockery and an insulU The Cathidics know ^at 
'^bc^ me regarded by thm govemmmit widi ftrersum and dis^ 
ir^; theyknow that Prcdestants are idmost excliisiv^ pro- 
mot^ to those sitnaticms to which both sects are equauy elU 
gfble; t they know that no vigorous attempt has been made to 
put down Orange processions and associaUons, or to save their 
properdes or even their lives from the outrages and violence of 
the Qranj^ party ; And knowing and feeling all these thingSf how 
is it ppssiUe that they should be tranquil ? or that they should 
regard the English hadon, by whose interference they are held 

f- Mr l^tuokett's Speech, S2d April, 1822. 

In the Irish post-office there were 466 persons holding offices, 
of whom only 25 were Roman CatlioHcs. Under the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety there Were 17 persons, none of whom were Catholics. ‘ In the 
Bimk of Irdand there were 127 persons, and id that number only 5 
Catholics. In the board for pavtng-^tbe board of coi»nua«on«»for 
erecUng fountains — ^f<Mr preserving the port of DuUin — for wide 
streets — amongst the trustees of the linen board— the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s household — the city officers and common council— the com- 
asiftees.of (he-pipe and water establishmentF— of the police, and many 
otberpoblie wtablUbments, there, was aot fme.sditajy CathoUc to. be 
Jband / la die. office of. customs there were. 296 persons employed* 
and only 11 of tbmn were Catholics, In the Excise there were 2!l6^ 
persons employed, and of that number only 6 were.Catlmlics. Of 
^rpoers in counties, there were 108, and only 14 of them Cathtdics. 
Uf cjtmmissioBeis of affidavit there were ^2> and only '29 of them 
Cathblics^^f 71 officers under the linen’ board, 3 were Catholics ! 
Ih'fa^t’bnan a^r^gaee of the public establishments, die list j^'wMch 
he' h^ in tint haii^' there were 20,459 persons holdii^ ’^ecs piud 
by the 'puWic money, and of that nuinbeir only 106 were'Ctkholh^ ! 
To show that die exclusion was not Solely in die inferior dSeCs but 
extended 'eqii^Hy to them idl, he would meUticMi, that there* ware 81 
da^tam hamsters but not one of them a Catholic. There were 106 
n^lHsee'^in ' the law d^artment o£ Ireland, whi^ must .be filled; by 
ftawbtea^^ dmsalaneaand csmdBments of which exceed. 15(hOQQL a 
year, <^#oman.Cathoiics me admissible, sinee 1795, to 88 ofthese 
e^es, producing an income pf nffihOOO/. a year { but^ Mety., mas .aot 

a Mdmta hddii^.anif swhpr^ai^jigid 

hmourafde appoiatmetU , — Mr Hume'e Speech, fiSik June, 182^ 
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in thid state of ¥a^ataj^ and helotisin, otherwke tb^ as perse^ 
cutors and enemies ? / 

We are told bj Mr Wakefi^d, on the itnpardaliiy^ ac^rai^t 
and general in^llence ol* nrhose work no euld^dtti caA 

be ttK> high^ that ‘ the Pap^t idr Catholic carries ai 

. •* nmch contempt idong wkfa it as tf n were des^ated 

* die temi. When the noitifoft or intardst of the Catholic ^ 

, * und^ ^cmsideratidn, he must always \ hir although 

* * he stands as er^t before hts mak^ as ao^ ^'e Protestant, hd 
' * Is yOt considered as an animuy'a)^ fought unWortbj^ 

* of .fmtticipatlng in the same enjoyments! *1110 Prbtest^tS 

* are in general better educated than the Catholii» ;^'..but 'man^ 

* of them are still igtiorant enough to believe that w<^r Oatho- 

* lie feiiow-subjects are the helots, countiy, and th^ dbfe^ 

* ought to be retained in a state perpetual bondage. 
count qf Ireland^ vol. ii. p. 570.) 

We Venture to Say, diat there is Hot an indtvldiiai ih (heeDi> 
pire, not even Sir Harcourt Lees himself, who supposes that 
this proscription could continue for a month, were it not for the 
power of England. And in such circumstances, how can the 
Catholics avoid identifying the goveniinent of England, or ra> 
ther the English niAion, with their oppressors ? The conviction 
that their dwasement is the consequence of English ascendency^ 
is in truth -untversa!; amd this conviction binds- theWi 
gather in opposition to the authority of Oovmiment and of the 
laws. . Prom the era of the Whiteboy association in 1760 down 
to the presCTt hour, insurrection has followed insurrection in 
one unmteltnpted series. Lavra of die most nidieard of seve^ 
rity have been passed to repress these disorders ; bat as no aN 
tempt has been made to take away the causes whence they 
fqprun^ this severity has only given them a darker shade of 
trority. It is not to Parliament, but to their own efibrts, that the 
mass of the Catholic population look for emancipation. They 
consider the Government as a hostile power, and they hesUate 
not to embrace eveiy oj^rtunhy to wreak their vengeance bd 
all who are either directly or indirectly invested; widi aadiority« 
Mr Stephmi Woulfe^ an eminent Roman Cadiolie barrister^ 
corroborates all that we have now stated ; and as dijs-is > point 
on whieh'bia au^mrity must be considered, as un<eKceptioiiabl^ 
are dudl take the liberty to midce a short extract a Tract 
of his.' *The peawmtry, ’ he says, * cany on,, as &r as they 
< have the means, an open war a^mst the d^enimmit, and 

* evny dihig ctnmected with it: lade uptm ihet Qooem* 

* etanf ns «tlit uamrpediiM^ as a ‘ddmitdoit ^J^alraHi^iek it is 

* runts M^ii^vde/ifat^udsiiosuBverij tom mpvtmutfdvi^cb^&if 
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an 8«a qf to fmt tO *deetb» without' re- 

•i fi^rsev oJi whom-tlt^ooDside^ cn^roiw w tractors. They have" 

* neither armt, nor int^H^ence, nor htader^nor mone^rsalidiMit 
*’ to diaw^'outi tt? re||[ul^^arii]^ into the field; if- they fa^, we 

* should have w;f]»inpaign in Irdand before ^^ster. ' Tfa^' 

* suit tb#r^itBode'ef waV&re to their means; they- c«*ry^dn a 

* de^pc^te gu^lia with Government, in whidi -they 

S '^ ‘ve and exp^t noK qaarter. Every straggling soldier whom 
•aatch,^?^ely guaj^r, every tithe-proctor, evary active* 
'^dn^^tf ate ‘who has distinguished himself against th^, and- 
' f iVhom they rm^k among their enemies, they put to the sword. 
This is a- dreadful state .of things; and the more so, because it 
* sucks into its vortex of guilt men who would shudder at the 
* very thought of commitpng siich enormities^ from the ordi* 

* liaty motives which impel to crime. ’ — {^Letter to a Protestanti 
1819, p. 84.) 

- The Catholic aristocracy and gentry are generally, we be- 
lieve, sincm’ely attached to the English connexion, and are' 
fully aware <d' the advantages that .would result to Ireland from, 
a real union with England. But every writer of authority on 
Irish affairs, from Mr Wakefield downwards, and all the wit- 
nessed examined last year before the Committee of the House * 
of Commons, concur in opinion with Mr Woulfe, that the still 
existing remnant of the Catholic penal code is the grand source 
of discord in Ireland, and that it renders the peasantry univer- 
sally hostile to Government, and disposes them to engage in 
every s<difeme of outrage and insurrection.' 

. The events of the two last years have raade-.the character of 
the Orange a^ciation pretty well known to the British pub- 
lic. ' TW trials of Orangemen on the Northern circuits for 
the murder of Catholics ; die habitual packing of Grand Jniiea 
in Xhiblin, as was established by the inquiry into Mr Sheriff 
Thniyie’s conduct, for the double purpose of peculation and op- 
piresston ; and . the open resistance to the act for suppressing 
illegal a^pciations, sent the conduct of this faction in its proper 
lig^C. But it is the Parliament of England^ and 'not the 
Orange party, who are really to blame for these excess^. ^ 
Jbng as the ^st^ iff penal exclusion is continued^so long as 
wSmall minority of- the people of Ireland are legalfy invested 
with a moncqioly of power and privilege, — so long will they 
cothbioe together to^ preserve their ascendency in fact, -by mak- 
ing, an ostentadonsfiispiay^pf dieia superiority, and browbeat- 
it^'tlieir- inferiors. Ccunbinatipn' on the part of the Ofange- 
men l^ids iq[;ain to counter-itomb^ation on the part of t^ Cat 
thdli^; s^'dias the whole, pcquilation of the country me 
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drftwn^oto illegal asdodation^ are bound bj aeeret oaths aiid 
imprecations, and are induced to commit crimes under die' 
supposed sanction of relij^On ! 

We believe .the Catholic derg^ to be, generally spiking-— 
must say that there are very many exceptions — a re- 
spectalde and useful body of raen^ and we have always held, 
that -it wpuld.be of the last importance to endeavour to attach 
them firmly to Government, and to. procure the exertion of their 
'influence- to give effect te the laws. But. until the penal code 
be entirdy abolished, this great influence wUl either not be- ex- 
erted at all, or will be cast into the opposite scale. It is not in 
the nature of things that the Catholic clergy should entertain 
either vmieration or esteem ipr a Government which loads them 
with disabilities, and exposes them- and their flocks to the m<»t- 
ignominious treatment ; and even if they did entertain this -es- 
teem, the strong feeling of hostility to Government, by which ^ 
their flocks are so generally animated, would prevent them 
from acting according to their wishes. They have no tithes or" 
glebe- lands on which to depend ; so that, if they did not hu- 
xnour the prejudices of those by whom they are supported, th^ 
would be left wholly destitute. But if the penal code were 
once effectually put down, the Catholic clergy might, without 
exciting any suspicions of their sincerity, enter into negociaticma 
with Government, and arrange several matters of the utmost- 
importance. Such a moderate provision .might be made for/ 
them, as would secure them a respectable station in society, 
and indemnify them for relinquishing the fees' now -payable 
on marriages, baptisms, &c.. By this means -^a double ad-» 
vantage would be gained : The interests of thexlm’^- would bo' 
identified with those of Government ; and they would no longer’ 
have .any temptation to encour^e the prevailing ' and ruinous : 
habit of emrly .marriage. - Arrangements might also be made' 
for lessening the number of holidays, for allowing the priests to ' 
marry, and for improving the present grossly defective system, 
of education. - Complete and unqualified emancipation would 
give us these advantams ; and we ask whether it is possible to ’ 
over-estimate their value and importance? ... 

' There is at this moment no- such thing as - a real -union be-» 
tween Bagland and Ireland. The arrangement .-so- des^nated, 
is purely. nominal; it rests oh qo solid or substantisd. basis; -'the 
two nations are not bound together by the strong powerful 
ties of mutual. . interest and reciprocal obli^.tiom> Ir^and re-.- 
gards. Bngland as her oppressor, and hot: as her -protector -and 
ally. But if the .miserable remnant of the penal code were 
bolished^if - the Catholics- were placed on Se same levd. ia 
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Jaw wnd in taet aa J^rotastanta— >new intereats tmd fiaw 

fb^nga wiHikl ariae.i llie recollecdon of past sufferings and 
persecuttons would gn^uaUy be oUiterated; good will and con<< 
fidence beiwaen* die diderent parties in Ireland^ «id between 
Engltuid ttod Ireland, would begin to grow up ; and the ground 
would tints be Cleared for the adopticm of those other mea^ 
su^ that arerindispdliably necessary for raising «the peanutty 
from ^eir present states of pover^ and d^itution* • 

And what are the evife to be apprehended from emnpl^e and 
unqmdified emancipation ? What imaginable danger could re^ 
suit from admitting, at most, twenty Catholic gentlemen among 
the six hundred and fifty-eight who compose the House of Com^ 
mons, and some half dozen Catholic Peers into the House of 
Jlords ? But setting these dangers in the most exaggerated point 
of view, are th^ to-be compared, even for one single moment, 
with the danger resuldng foom the determined hostility of thd 
whole Catholic population of Ireland ? The man who can main- 
tain the affirmative of so monstrous a proposition, is fitter for a cell 
in Bedlam, than for a seat in the Legislature. * Lord Eldon, * 
says Mr Walcefield, * is reported to have said in the House of 
‘Lords, on tiie 18th of June 1811, ‘‘ Give me your distinct 

* propositions, explain to me your safeguards and securities, and 

* 1 will most anxiously insider and examine them, as if there 
‘ were any safeguard or security equal to that winch would arise 
‘from promoting Catholic industry. Industry would create 
‘ wealth ; w^th would supply all those comforts of life which 
‘ are cftgetxs of human industry ; and it is in the enjoyment of 
‘ tiiese and the fear of losing them, that we mnst look for that 
‘ attadim^t to country, which forms the surest pledge of loy^> 
‘ ty mad ^|pod conduct. Penal laws are a delusive defence plan- 
‘ lied by. Ignorance founded on injustice, reared by the unhal- 

* lowed hands of tyranny, and continued by foUy. No bnlwarke 
‘can be, equal to the affection and loyalty of a free pet^Ie. 

* Place the Catholics a£ Ireland on the same footing as the Pro- 

* testanfe, and no cause will be left for complaint; their destiny 

* will th^ be insqpnrably connected with that of their country, 

‘ and tb^ will be sensible tiiat it is their duty as well as their 

* intern^ to soatetlfin a con^tution, by the justice of which th^ 

‘ ec^oy foeir'i%ht|^ and to the stability of which they must look 

* im for ithelr iHrote^ibn. * (Vid. 11. p. 589.) 

folly mid viot^Ce of. the Catholic leaders have operated 
most in^mondy and UnjusUy on the cause of emmicipation. 
KotUxtg, hidi^^ cm-be more unfair than to judge of tne feel- 
itigit and vieWs of the more ^^ulent - and intelligent portkm of 
tlm from the coadnef of that junto of agitators who 
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have gained an ascendant^ in the Association. None can think 
more contemptuously of these persons than we do. Their whole 
object seems to be to acquire an ephemeral and worthless popu- 
larity, by pandering to the worst passions and prejudices of 
the mob ; nor if they were reaHy actuated by a desire to. thwart 
the very cause they pretend to advocate, could they possibly 
follow another line of conduct leading so directly to that end. 
But though it were true that the proceedings of the Association 
were approved by every Catholic in Ireland, that ought not to 
make us .withhold emancipation one hour longer ; on the con- 
trary, it ought to be considered as an additional reason for 
granting it. So long as any fragment of the penal code existsj 
so long will there be dissatisfaction, rancour and disgust, brood- 
ing in the minds of the people; and while such is the case, art- 
ful and designing, and, it may be, well intentioned and honest, 
individuals will indulge in inflammatory harangues, and will en- 
deavour to recommend their own quack nostrums, and poisonous 
drugs, as the only certain and infallible means of restoring the 
public economy to a sound state of health. But if you repeal the 
penal laws, the occupation of these spurious Othellos will be in- 
stantly gone. If you place the Catholics on the same level as the 
Protestants, it will be the bounden duty of Goveniment eflectually 
to suppress every association and combination for political pur- 
poses, that bears any considerable resemblance to any one of 
those that have been formed in Ireland during the last hundred 
years. But until you do this, you must bear with the violence’ 
of the Catholics ; for it is the natural and necessary result of 
that system of exclusion and misgovernment, on which you are 
still acting. Are we, ’ asks Mr Burke, in his first letter to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, * to be astonished, when, by the effort of so' 

* much violence in conquest, and so much' policy in regiriation^ 

* continued without intermission for more than a hundred years^^ 
we had reduced them (the Catholics) to a mob, that whenever 

* they came to act at all, many of thetn should act exactly 

* like a mob, without temper, measure, or foresight?* — ^Andin 
a second letter to the same gentleman, he says, *■ After people 
*’have taken your tests prescribed by yourselves, as proofs of theii^ 

* allegiance, to be marked as enemies, traitors, or at least sitspect- 

* ed and dangerous persons, >ilrho are not to be believed on theiif 
^ oaths; we ate not to be surprised if they fall into a passion, and 
*• talk as men in a passion do, intemperately and idlj^. * 

No one, trust, will do us the injustice to suppose,' that w6 
mean to represent the emancipation of the Catholics as being 
of itself a so^eteign panacea for alt the miseries of Ireland. No- 
thing can be more remote froin our opinions : And we shall 
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endeavour, in tlie subsequentpart of this article, to indicate some 
of those measures which seem to us to be essentially necessary, 
f«>r removing other grievances, and for Rescuing the peasantry 
from, that abyss of destitution and necessity in which they are 
now plunged. But without emancipation in the broadest sense 
of the phrase — ^without emancipation in law and in 
out the abolition of every existing legal disability, and the adoption 
of a system of the most rigid impartiality on the part of Govern- 
ment, it would be worse than absurd to suppose that the spirit 
of discord should depart from the land, and that the foundations 
of national wealth or-prosperity should be laid. Kmancipation 
is an indispensable preliminary measure. ‘ It is not a charm 

* that will allay every discontent, or remove every grievance ; but 

* it is a sine guu non to this being done, and without it no sys- 
‘ tem of measures can be successful. ' * 

2. Government and Magistracy. — The defective state of tho 
Magistracy, and of the administration of the laws, is the second 
great cause of the discontent and disaffection existing in Ire-? 
land. Dr Bell has observed, in his admirable Tract on the Maii- 
ncis and Condiltan of the Peasantry of Ireland^ that ‘ if a poor 
‘ person is injured by one in a higher station, he may as well 
‘apply to the Grand Seignior for a guard of Janissaries, .as to 
‘ the laws of his country for redress.’ (p. 31.) Mr Wakefield, 
Mr Ponsonby, Lord ICingston, Mr Grant, Sir Henry Par- 
-lell, and an endless list of other authorities of the highest cha- 
racter, and who enjoyed the best means of acquiring informa- 
tion, have joined in reprobating, in the strongest terms, the gross 
corruption, neglect, and scandalous partiality of many of tho 
Irish magistrates. Even Lord Reddesdale, who had been Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, publicly stated in his place in the House of 
Lords, in July 1822, * That he had been connected with that ill- 
-fated country, Ireland, for the last twenty years s and' he was 
‘ sorry to say, that there existed in it two sorts (f justice, the one 
-for the rich, the other for the poor, and both equally ill adminis- 
- tered /’ The higher order of gentry, partly from a dislike to 
the trouble of the office, and partly from a desire not to expose 
themselves to the obloquy and danger consequent upon a faithful 
discharge of its duties, very frequently decline qualifying them- 
selves to act as Justices of the Peace ; so that this important situa- 
tion is generally filled by persons in an inferior station, without 
property or leisure, without a sufficiently liberal education, 
without the slightest di^osition to decide according to the law, 
of which, indeed,- they are in most cases entirely ignorant, and 


* Mr Plunkett’s Speech, 26tU April 1816. 
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influenced solely by the most violent party feelings and preju- 
dices. It is clear that such magistrates can be nothing else 
than intolerable nuiswinces. We speak from a full and perfect 
knowledge of the subject, when we say, that the great object of 
a large proportion of the magistrates of Ireland is to forward 
their own party and selfish purposes, and that they are either 
occupied in screening powerful culprits, or in denying redress 
to the poor who solicit their interposition. Dr Bell tells' u% 
that the magistrates of Ireland were formerly in the habit of 
making a gentleman compound for the most violent assault and 
battery, by paying half-a-crcmn to the poor man who had the 
hardihood to complain of such brutality ! (p. 3Sf.) And now they* 
exert their influence with the Grand Jury, to get the bills 
tlirown out ; or, if that should fail, and conviction take place, 
to procure the mitigation or remission of the punishment. 

Government has at length become sensible of the wretched 
state of the Irish magistracy ; and has recently made a consider- 
able encroachment on the peculiar jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
by making an assistant barrister, with a salary, Chairman of the 
Quarter-sessions. This innovation has been attended with the 
best effects ; and this experience, and the flagrant abuses of the 
present system, will, wo trust, incline Ministers to .carry the 
principle of reform much farther. We hope, therefore, that 
we shall not be considered as presumptuous if we venture t6 
suggest, that an assistant barrister,- with a salary, should be made 
Chairman of the Petty as well as'of the Quarter- sessions ; that 
the number of unpaid magistrates should be reduced to fifteen*, 
or, ab most, twenty ill every county ; that no clergyman, whe*- 
tber Protestant or Catholic, should on any account be placed, 
in the Commission of the Peace ; that no gentleman should be 
placed in it who is not possessed of at least' 1000/. a year of 
landed property ; that no magistrate should be allo'wcd to act 
at his own houiCi but only when associated with the assistant 
barrister at the Petty- sessions ; that these sessions should .be 
held every day, and on successive days, in different parts of the 
county ; that if the county be above the medium size, two or 
more barristers should be appoint'ed ; that the powers of all city 
magistrates, of manor courts, and of all inferior courts, should 
be abolished ; and that an assistant barrister should be appoint- 
ed to each city. 

If some such plan as this weye adopted — if no barristers were 
appointed under five years standing at the Bar — if their salaries 
were such as to be a fair remuneration to men of ability, and 
if the prospect of higher promotion jn their profession were li- 
berally opened to those who distinguished themselves by their 
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imparlialityt industry, and conciliatory conduct, they irould 
hare the strongest inducements to act fairly and honourably : 
At the same- time- that the magistrates, acting along with the 
assistant barrister, would be highly respectable, and would pre- 
Tent, by their interference, any inconvenience that might be 
expects to arise from placing the administration of the laws 
wholly in the hands of stipendiary officers. We cannot doubt 
that such a reform as this would be productive of signal advan- 
tage. Protection would henceforth be extended to all classes 
and sects without fear or affection ; and that sale and denial of 

C tice, which has distinguished the conduct of the Irish magis- 
tes up to this hour, would be for ever put an end to. 

But no reform of the magistracy can ever have its natural and 
full effect, so long as any civil disabilities, on account of reli- 
gion, are suffered to exist. A sectarian and partisan spirit vi- 
tiates and contaminates every thing, "but above all the judicial 
■character. It has the effect to give a suspicious colour, an ap- 
pearance of partiality, to the acts even of the most upright 
Judge. * It is in vain, * says an intelligent Irishman, * while 
* penal exclusion exists, to preach to the Catholic peasant the 
* doctrine of equal justice between Catholic and Protestant. So 
* long as he sees the Judges, the Sheriffi, and their official de- 
pendants exclusively Protestants ; — the bigotted portion of the 
■* clergy on the bench of magistrates, their very bigotry and 
* propensity to intermeddle in politics often forming their only 
‘ title to that office the beneiiced parson the Judge, and, in 
* the ecclesiastical courts, the sole Judge of tithe cases, and of 
* the numerous questions thence arising — often adjudging the 
* claims set up by bis own tithe^farmer — it is not within the 
* power of rhetoric to persuade him to rely on procuring redress 
* from oppression from such magistrates. So long as the wretch- 
* ed remnant of the Catholic code remains, so long will it ex- 
* cite suspicions of partiality — so long will every error — every 
* accidental slip’— ^aud many such must occur in a country like 
* Ireland— K)f the civil or judicial magistrate, be imputed to a 
'* premeditated design, on the part of the Protestants, to tram- 
* pie under foot those whom such distinctions continue to de- 
* grade. ' * - 

But when the Catholic code shall be repealed, and some such 
reform in the magistracy been effected as we have ventured to 
propose ; when seats on the Bench become objects of ambition, 
to which Catholic as well as Protestant barristers may aspire; 

* Refleetions cfu the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, 
pp. SSt 
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when dergymen, and the zealots of all sects, are exduded from 
the commission of the Peace ; when Justices are obliged to act 
in open court, and under the eye and with the advice of a pro- 
fessional lawyer ; when these things are don^ and they may-all 
be accomplished without difficulty, the peasantry will cease to 
regard the law only as an engine of oppression in the hands of 
the rich ; they will gradually be taught to rely on its justice for 
protection ; and will no longer trust to illegal combinations and 
associations to redress their wrongs, and repair their grievances. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what we formerly stated respecting 
the venality and corruption of the Sub-sheriffs of Ireland. They' 
still continue to fatten amidst all the rank luxuriance ‘of the 
most profligate jobbing. This, Is the more extraordinary, as the 
law respecting those functionaries in Ireland is exactly the same 
as in England ; the injured party has the same means of redress 
open to him ; and the CouVt of King’s Bench possesses the same 
powers of punishment. It is difficult, therefore, to come to 
any other conclusion, from the fact of the continued and prospe- 
rous delinquency of the Irish sub-sherifis, than that the Judges 
of the King’s Bench have been negligent in the performance 
of their duties with respect to them ; for we know that it is not 
from want of attachments of sheriffs, that the evil has not beett 
corrected. We have reason to believe, that the conduct of the 
Sub-sheriffi is now under the consideration of the Commission- 
ers of Law Inquiry ; but we hope that no scheme for reforming 
that office, that may have the effect to lessen the responsibility 
of the judges of the King’s Bench, will be recommended. The 
judges have ample powers to repress the corruption of sherifis; 
ana they should be compelled to use these powers effectively, 
and to subvert a system which could not have grown to the 
baleful maturity it has attained, except by their inattention or 
connivance. 

We regret to find that no steps have hitherto been taken for 
appointing Lords Lieutenant to the counties of Ireland. The 
want of such officers was fully admitted by Mr Peel, when the 
new Constable’s Bill was under discussion, in 1822. It is said 
that proper persons could not be obtained to fill the office; but 
this is a mere pretext for doing nothing. The truth is, that 
it would be necessary, in ord^r to make way for ^ese officers, 
to displltce several peers and county members, wHo now hold 
the nominal office of Governors of Counties, and that it would, 
moreover, be necessary to deprive these personages of their 
patronage and influence as colonels of militia, &c., inasmuch as 
it would be absolutely indispensable that all this patronage and 
influence should belong to the Lords Lieut^ant. We trust. 
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however, that these difficulties and obstacles will not be 

much longer allowed to stand in the way of the appoint- 
ment of this highly useful class of public functionaries. If re- 
sident noblemen, or gentlemen of character and fortune, were 
appointed Lords Lieutenant, Government would, in future, 
have to deal with high public officers, who would ^ feel them- 
selves responsible for the conduct of their subalterns, and for 
the peace of their counties. Hitherto, in periods of danger and 
commotion, ministers, having no respectable individual in any 
quarter of the country, on whose statements and representa- 
tions they could rely, have been obliged to derive their intelli- 
gence frojn the most suspicious sources. Every scheming and 
canning magistrate, in every part of the country, has been in 
the habit of considering exaggerated representations as the 
‘surest test of loyalty, and the shortest and safest road to favour 
and patronage. In consequence, ihc offices of Governnicnt have 
been inundated with the memorials of Orangemen and alarmists, 
full of the most inveterate prejudices against their Catholic 
countrymen, regardless of the truth of their statements, and de- 
sirous only that they should make an impression, and thus be- 
come the means of enabling them to claim a reward for their 
services. Government has thus been continually deceived and de- 
luded with respect to the real state of the country ; and the most 
injudicious measures have, in consequence, been adopted. And 
we are not aware that there arc any other means of subverting this 
injurious system, so easy, so constitutional, and withal so ef- 
fectual, as the appointing of a well selected Lord Lieutenant to 
each county, who should be responsible for the public .peace, 
and from whom Government might obtain that authentic infor- 
mation with respect to the state and feelings of the people, of 
whtcii they seem hitherto to have had so little. 

The new Constabulary Bill, though perhaps bordering too 
closely on the gendarmerie system, has, on the whole, been pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantage. The constables have now be- 
come an efficient species of force ; and the protection they have 
afforded to witnesses and jurors, has been eminently serviceable, 
and has been the means of enabling several notorious criminals 
to be brought to justice. 

There is a considerable Yeomanry corps existing in Ireland ; 
but this is a species of force which never has been, and never 
can be, advantageously employed to maintain the peace of such 
a country. ’ The yeomanry are at this moment, what they 
were twenty years ago, almost exclusively Protestants and 
Orangemen ; and we have the authority of Mr Wakefield for 
j^lating, that it tyas t their imprudence, their excesse$f and their 
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* bacchanalian exultations^ that enabk;(l the I%cpul>lio(ui« to 

* rouse the feelings of the Roman Catholics in 1798, and excite 

* them to rebellion. * — (Vol. IF. p. 370.)* Should the civil 
power of the country and the police be at any time insufficient 
to repress disorder, and to enforce the' due execution of the 
law, none but regular troops ought ever to be called to their 
assistance. It-is their officer’s fault if regular troops act impro- 
perly. A well disciplined soldier is a machine, made to shoot and 
be shot at. He is not fanatical, — he has no partialides, no 
hatreds, no antipathies; — ^he does wh&t he is. ordered, and he 
does no. more.* But a yeoman is inflamed with all the preju- 
dices peculiar to the district or sect to which’ he belongs. 
When a corps of such persons is called to suppress a disturb- 
ance, neighbour is opposed to neighbour. Catholic to Protes-i 
tnnty and civil whr appears in its worst and most disgustin'g 
form. Had none but regular troops been employed at Man- 
chester, on the 16th of August 1819, the disastrous events 
which then occurred would most probably have been avoided ; 
anti, at any, rate, would have left infinitely less of rancour and 
irritation behind them. But the employment of yeomanry 
is a thousand times more objectionable in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. Enrolment in that species of force, being a privilege 
conferred on a small minority only, adds to the exaggerated 
notions they entertain of their own importance, and enables 
them to trample with impunity on their fellow subjects. There 
is in fact a rooted antipathy between the yeomanry and the 
great body of the Irish people. The humanity, prudence, and 
forbearance of the regular' troops in l79S, formed, says Mr 
Wakefield, the most striking contrast to the conduct of the 
militia and yeomanry ; and he adds, that * the moment the lat-' 

* ter 'were separa'ted from the arm^y corfdence "mas restoredy and 
‘ rebellion shrunk hack into the concealment whence it had isiu- 
‘ ed. * — (Vol. II. p. 372.) To keep such a force embodied, or 
to employ it, is of itself almost enough to excite outrage. 

■ Perhaps, however, there is no one measure that would do so 
much to improve the administration of Ireland, and to divest' it 
of that character of partisanship which has been its bane, a's'lhe 
abolition of the office of Lord- Lieutenant, and of the colonial 
and dependent Government of Ireland, by placing the entire 
management of Irish affairs in the hands of a Secretni’y of 
•State resident in London, and having a seat in the Cabinet. 
This arrangement, by bringing the circumstances and condi- 
tion of Ireland daily under the notice of ministers, and by ren- 
dering the whole Cabinet' directly responsible for all that was 
done there, would get rid at once of all those petty provin- 
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Qifi] .cabals* which have always distracted and^ disgraced the 
mimic courts of the Irish viceroys. Where parties run so high 
as in Ireland* it is hnppssible for any Lord-Lieutenant tp keep 
himself wholly aloof firpm them; But if the government were 
^rried on in London* their elFects.would be comparatively im- 
potent* and public measures wbijld cease to be influenced by 
local considerations and a system of favouritism. . The facility 
pf communication between Londpn and Dublin* rendevs it just 
as easy for a Secretary of State, resident in Londpn* tp govern 
Ireland* as to gpvern Cornwall or Cumberland. Indeed the 
business of the, army and revenue is now wholly transacted in 
London* independently altogether of the Lord- Lieutenant ; 
and we have yet to learn why the other* and less important* 
duties of government, may not also be discharged there. 

The objection to the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieute- 
pant, principally relied on by Mr Goulbourn and Mr Peel, is 
founded on the supposed difficulty that it would occasion in 
taking the opinion of Government in cases of capital convic- 
tion. But this objection is not entitled to any weight ; for it is 
founded on a practice that prevails in Ireland, and which ought 
tp be reformed, of trying every case of a capital conviction, first 
at the Assizes, and again in the chamber pf the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant^or his Secretary. No such thing takes place in Eng- 
land. If a man is sentenced to be hanged, tlie sentence is 
carried into exepution on the day fixed by the judge* unless 
that judge thinks proper to respite him, or to forward a re- 
commendation of mercy to Government. If there was any 
thing in this objection, it would apply with infinitely greater 
force to Scotland, or even Cornwall, both of which are farther 
from London than most of the Irish counties. 

It is idle to refor to the quantity of business that occupies the 
Irish goyerpment. The fact is* that Ireland is over-governed.* 
Every thing pf the most trivial kind is .submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant. If the lighting or paving of the streets of Dublin ia 
defective*, an address is voted* and a numerous bpdy of deputies 
appointed to carry it to the foot of the Thrcme, Eyery little junto 
of magistrates assenibled at petty sessions* and every bustlibg and 
prodigiously loyal individual magistrate* is in constant commu- 
nication with the Lord Lieutenant* and Messrs Qoulbourn and 
Gregory impose op themselves the useless task of writing long and 
laboured replies to question^ of np importance whatever. Abo- 
lish thp office of Lord Lieutenant* and we venture to say* that 
ninety-nine parts out of a hundred of all the business that now* 
occupies it will instantly cease* and the local authorities will, 
learn, as in England* to do their duty* without perpetupUy pei^; 
tering Government with representations. . . ' 
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- Were die separate government of Ireland abolislmd^ the 
public attendon would be less distracted by par^ violence.-^ 
When a Lord Lieutenant, like the Duke of Richmond, favours 
Orange politics, he is the object of the unceasing attacla of Ca- 
tholic orators and newspapers ; and when, on die other "hand, 
e Lprd Lieutenant, like Lord Wellesley, is suspected of leaning 
to the Catholics, or meritoriously endeavours, as his Lordship has 
dcme, to conduct the government on a system of impartiality, 
he is assailed by all the ribald vulgarity of the Orange party, 
who, ten times more foul-mouthed than their opponents, scru- 
ple not to vilify and misrepresent his whole conduct, and fohold 
him up as an enemy to the constitution. In this way the pub- 
lic mind is kept constantly in a state of feverish and diseased ex- 
citement ; the authority - of government is brought into 'toO- 
tempt; no -real improvement can be matured, or even thought 
of I but a spirit of recrimination, slander, and violence, insinu- 
ates itself into every village, and even into every -cabin. 

But if the total abolition of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
should still appear top sweeping a chdnge to be effected at once, 
there can be no imaginable reason why it should not be modified. 
The shadow of the thing will please the Irish mob, who are at- 
tached to this, as they are to many more of the evils that afflict 
their country, quite as well as the substance.- . If the office of 
Lord Lieutenant is to be kept up, its duties ought at all events 
to be confined to those that are wholly executive. Every 
thing belonging to the originating or perfecting of political 
measures, or the disposal of patronage, should be vested in the 
hands of a Secretary of State for Ireland, resident in London, and 
having a seat in the Cabinet. The office of chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant might be changed mto that of under Secre- 
tary of State ; and a second under l^retary might be appointed 
to reside in Dublin, and to form the channel ofcommunicatipn be- 
tween the Irish Secretary resident in London, and those with whoni 
he may have tp transact business in Ireland. The sham Privy. 
Council of the Lord Lieutenant should be entirely suppressed. 
Every order, should emanate directly from Londbn. And as 
the govefoment would, under the plan we have proposed, be in 
regular communication with responsible Lords Lieutenant in 
the different counties, and would have an efficient magistracy to 
execute its orders, consistency and vigour would be given to the 
administration. The Lord Lieutenant would be as much, and 
as directly under the control of Ministers, as the commander 
of the forces, -and would only have to execute certain specifie4 
and unimportant duties. The Castle would cease to be thetheat^p 
of plots and intrigues-Hhe government would cease tO be pr^ 
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vincial — ami Ireland. >^i)iil<I cease to * jS<H; a system with every 
iiecretary, ami a Secretory with every sutiinier. ’ 

S. Church Establishment and The existing Church Es- 

tablishment, may be considered as a principal source both of 
the discontent and disaffection, and of the poverty and mi- 
sery of Ireland. The population of Ireland in 1821 amounted 
to about seven millions t 'and we have the concurrent autho~ 
itity of ail the writers best acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land^ as Dr Beaufort, Mr Newenham, -Mr Wakefield, Mr 
Tighe, and others, for stating, that at the very least six mil- 
lions of this number are Catholics; and that the remaining 
million is about equally divided between the members of 
the Established Church, and the Presbyterians anti other 
dissenters. Now, without presuming to question the policy 
of making the religion of so small a fraction of the popu- 
lation the Established religion of the fountrv, it is surely im- 
possible to deny, that the numbers of the Established clergy, 
and the revenues destined for their support, ought to bear some 
reasonable proportion to the number of their Hocks, and the 
extent and laboriousness of their duties. These considerntions 
have, however, been entirely overlooked in Ireland. The 
500,000 Lutherans of that island have an establishment which 
costs little less than the establishment for nme millions of Lu- 
therans costs the people of England. In England there are 
twCnty-six Archbishops and Bishops, and in Ireland there are 
twenty-two ! Mr Wakefield has stated, that, exclusive of iheir 
other revenues, which are very large, tlie estates of five only of 
these dignitaries would, if fairly let, and properly managed, bo 
worth 530,0001. a year, or nearly twice as much as the entire 
revenue of the English Bishops ! This estimate has been ac- 
cused of exaggeration j but the following extracts from the re- 
turns to an order of the House of Commons ( I ! th of February 
1824), of the' quantity of land belonging to the different Sees, 
exclusive of ghibe landsy will show that tiiere is but little reason 
for this charge. 


Sees*. 

No- of Irish 
Acres. • 

Secs. 

No. of Irish 
Acres. 

Derry 

94,836 

Tuam 

49,281 

A rmagh 

63,470 

Elphin 

31,017 

Kilinore 

51,350 

Clojjhcr 

32,817 

Dublin 

2^,781 

Cork and Russ 

22,755 

Meath 

18,371. 

Cashel 

12,800 

Ofisory 

13,391 

Killuloc 

11,081 


♦ Five Irish acres are about equal to eight English. 
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There a^e no maps of tlie Bishops* lands ; and as these re- 
turns are made up from the accounts of the tenants, it is most 
probable that they are greatly short of the truth. 

Now, it would be worse than idle to set about proving, by ar- 
gument, that if twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops be, as is ad- 
mitted on all hands is the case, fully enough for England and 
Wales, twenty-two such dignitaries must be a great deal too 
many for Ireland. Every one who knows any thing of the state 
of Ireland, must be satisfied that one Archbishop for the whole 
country, and a Bishop for each of the four provinces would 
be amply sufficient. ' Neither should it be forgotten, that the 
dioceses of Cork and Ross, of Leighlin and Ferns, and of 
IDown and Connor, have already been united ; and we should 
like to know the reasbn why this precedent should not be fol- 
lowed — ^why such unions should not be made in fature, on the 
death of the present ineftmbents, until the diocesses are reduced 
to four. The simple and obvious plan ‘would be, to make over 
the whole church property to the Treasury, to provide, in die 
first place, handsome incomes for the Archbishop and four. 
Bishops, and the necessaiy parish clergy ; secondly, to build 
churches and provide glebes where they are wanting ; andy 
thirdly, to make some decent provision for the Catholic clergj'. 

In Scotland there are 950 parish clergymen, whose incomes 
may be taken on a high average at 275/. a year each ; and as 
the Scottish clergy are not inferior in point o£ attainments to 
any in Europe, as no complaints have ever been made of the 
manner in which they perform their duty, but, on the contrary, 
as their exemplary conduct is the theme of well merited and 
constant eulogy, we can see no reason why the Irish clergy 
should be better paid than they are. The population of SedV 
land- is 2, 1 35,200, of whom a third may be supposed to be 
dissenters, which, being deducted, leaves about 1500 parishioners 
of the established kirk to each clergyman. On the same scale 
the half million of Irish Lutherans would require 831 clergymen, 
whose incomes, at 275/. a year each, would amount to 91,025/. 
But supposing that double this number, or that 662 clergymen 
were necessary in Ireland, because of the Protestants being thinly 
scattered over the surface of the country, the whole charge for the 
parochial established clergy would be 182,050/. a year ; to which, 
adding 8,000/. a year as the' income of the archbishop, and 
20,000/. as the aggregate income of the four bishops, the whole 
cost of the established clergy would be 210,000/. a year, or not 
more than <me third part of the entire revenue that either is, or 
might be, derived from the church lands alone: So that, were such 
a reform as this carried into e^ct, it would be possible to pro- 
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vide rally fbr both the Established and Catholic dergj, and for 
avfery other pious purpose, out of the church estates only; and- 
government would have it in their power to abolish, at once 
and for ever, the whole of the oppressive and .odious burden of 
tithes. 

We hold it to be perfectly visionary, to suppose that tran- 
quillity can. eve^ be established in Ireiland, so long as tlie Ca- 
tholic cottiei^ and peasants are obliged to pay tithes for the sup-; 
TOrt of a Protestant clergy. * Place yourselves, ’ says Mr; 
Wakefield, ‘ in the situation of a h'alf-iamished cottier, sur- 
‘ rounded by a wretched family clamorous for fi>od ; and judge, 

* what his feelings must be, when he sees .the tenth part of the 

* produce of his potato-garden exposed at harvest -time to pub- 

* lie ca^ ; or if (as is most common) he has given a plomis- 
‘ sory note for the payment of a certain sum of money, to 

* compensate for such tithe, when it 'becomes due, to hear 
‘ the heart-rending cries of his offspring clinging around him, 

‘ and lamenting for the milk of which they are deprived by- the 

* cow’s being driven to the pound to be sold to discharge the 
‘ debt. Such accounts are not the creations of fancy the 
‘ facts do exist, and are but too common in Ireland. I have- 

* seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away, accompanied by 
‘ the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of a whole family, 

‘ who were paddling aft^, through wet and dirt, to take their 

* last affectionate farewell of this their only friend and bene- 

* factor at the pdund gate. I have heard, with emotions I can 

* scarcely describe, deep curses repeated from village to vil- 
‘ lage, as the cavalcade proceeded. ' But let us reverse the pic- 
‘ ture, and behold the effects which are produced by oppres- 
‘ sion, when the load becomes so oppressive as to extinguish 

* every sentiment in the breast but a desire of revenge. I have 

* beheld nt night houses in flames, and for a moment supposed 

* myself in a country exposed to the ravages of war, and suffer- 
‘ ing from, the incursions of an enemy. On the followino* 
f morning, the most alarming accounts of Thrashers and (S’ 

* 'S^iteboys have met my ears, — of men who hkd assembled 

* with weapons of destruction, for the purpose' of compelling 

* people to swear not to submit to the payment of tithes. 

* I have been informed of these oppressed people haying, in 

* the ebullition of their rage, murdered both proctors and col- 
‘ lectors, wreaking their vengeance with eyeiy ihark of the most 
f savage barbarity. ’ (Vol. ii. p. 486 .) 

It has been urged, as an apology for the tithe system, that 
fite clergy are exceedingly moderate -in their demands, and 
|hat, instead of a tithe; they rarely get a twentieth part of the 
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5 )roduce. We should be gled to-beheve that this statemebt is 
bunded ; for, if so, it would plainly form a conclusive ar^ment 
in favour of the abolition ‘of tithes. The clergy may not get the 
whole tithe; tut the question is not, whether get it,.but 
niohether the occupiers pay it ? Owing -partly to .the prev^ence 
of non-residence, partly to the extreme division and subdivision 
of land, and partly and chiefly to the -odium and danger conse- 
quent upon direct interference^ the clergy almost universally 
leC'their tithes to a.farraer or proctor. It is idle, then, to tell 
Ks that the clergy do not get their full tithes^ It is not trith 
them, but with their proctors, that the ,ofx:upiers, of the soil 
have to deal ; and instead of its being true, that the proctor’s 
demands are moderate, and that he is contented with less than, 
what the letter of the law gives him a right to claim, the fact is 
distinctly and completely the reverse. “The proctor is a harpy 
who preys on both cleygy and people. He gives too little to 
the one, and takes too much from the other. * In free cojin- 
‘ tries, ’ said Mr Grattan, ‘ the forming of the revenue is not 
* permitted. Ypu would not allow it to the King, and you 
* ought not to allow it to the Church. It is an evfl in poUtics 
* and a scandal in religion ; and the more dangeroui? in the. 
* latter^ because tithe being indefinite, the latitude of extortion 
* is indefinite. The use of the .tithe-flumer is to ^t from the 
* parishioner what the parson would be ashamed to demand, and 
^ to enable die parson to absent himself from his duty; the powers 
* of the tithe-former are summary laws and ecclesiastic^ courts ; 
* his livelihood is extortion ; his rank in. society is generally the 
* lowest; and his .occupation is to pounce on the poor in the 
< name of the Lord ! He is a. species of wolf left by the shep- 
* herd to take care of the flock in his - absence. He fleeces 
* both, and begins with thC parson. . A tenth ofyour land, your 
* labour, and your capital, to those who contribute in no shape 
‘ whatever to the produce, must be oppression; they only think 
* otherwise who suppose that every thing is little which is given 
* to the parson ; that no burden can be tdo heavy if it is the 
* weight of the parson ; that landlords should give up theii^ 
* rents, aiid tenants their profits, and all too little; but uncer— 
* tainty aggravates that oppression ; the full tenth must ever be 
* uncertain as well' as oppressive, for it is the fixed proportion 
* of a fluctuating quantity; and. unless the High Priest can give 
* law to the winds, and ascertain the harvest, the tithe, like that 
• harvest, must be uncertain. Now,, this uncertainty is aggra-' 
* vated by the pernicious motives on which tithe frequently 
f rises and falls. It frequently rises on the poor ; it foils ii| 
* compliment to the rich. It proceeds on principles tbe^ reverse 
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* of the«» Gospel ; it crouches to. the strong, and it encroaches 

* on the wcaH ; it is guided by the two worst principica in so- 

* ciety, "servility and avarice united, against the cause of charity, 

‘ and under the cloak of religion. ’ {Speecfiest Vol, IL pp. 
44-46.) 

Mr Grattan*s gigantic "efibrts, though- supported by some of 
the greatest ^d best men that Ireland has qver produced, were 
ineffectual to abate this nuisance. It still continuc.s to be a 
most prolific source of riot, bloodshed, and murder. We know 
a Catholic phrish in the south of Ireland with very nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. Of Haom .one- sixteenth part, or 6^5, only are 
Protestants, the remaining 9,375 being Catholics. The total a- 
inount of the dues and fees of all softs paid to the Catholic 
priest, is about 240/. a year, of which he pays SO/, a year 
to an assistant. But this Catholic parish forms three Pro- 
testant parishes, and part of a fourth, the tithes of which, 
taken together, amount to not less than 1600/. a year; which, 
as there are very large tracts of grass land in the parish be- 
* longing, to Protestants, fall almost wholly on the poor Catholic 
occupiers and cottiers, and occasion endless heartburnings and 
disputes. The case of almost every parish in Ireland is similar, • 
on a greater or a smaller scale ; and it is easy to conceive the 
consequences of subjecting the whole country to such a sys- 
tem. From a note on- a speech of Sir Henry Parnell, it ap- 
pears, that, in 1807, there were, in five counties of Ireland, no 
fewer than 1286 actions on cases connected with tithes : And it 
is stated. in the Galway advertiser, of the 18lh of October 1822, 
that ‘ at the Quarter-sessions at Gort, one tjthe proctok 

* PROCESSED .ELEVEN HUNDREp PERSONS FOR TITHES !' They 
‘ viere all, or most) of the Umer order (^farmers or •peasants , 

* the expense of each process about eight shillings. ’ * In 
spring 1822, the inhabitants of Ballit}', in the parish of Anna- 
down, iti Galway, presented an address to the Grand Jury of 
that county, in which it is stat^, * We sufier wrongs and oppres- 

* sions beyond measure, and every effort made to redress our evils 

* has been shamefully suppressed by infiuence, or bafiled by in- 

* tricacy. To add to our^distresses, the payment of our tithes 
‘ has been intolerable. We are charged much higher for them 

* at present, when our wheat sells from 5s. to 8s. a cwt., than 
4 formerly when it sold for 25s. For the payment of these tithes 
‘ our cattle are driven away at night, under the sanction of a 


• It was stated by Sir Henry Parnell, in the House of Commons, 
that a citation in the Ecclesiastical Court for a tithe of only i8s. lOd., 
costs the defendant 2/. 10s. 
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* decree; diilcrent instances of which have occurred within this 
‘ fortnight, at a period Wo when we have no money ^ severai of 
‘ us having been obliged jto sell our little collection of wool^'though 
‘ in process for . a coat. The demand for tithes and costs 

* exceeds half the proceeds of our corn. Many of us are 

* almost destitute of food and raiment; some amongst ns are 

* literally starving, and' others subsisting solely on damaged 
‘ wheat. What to do, or where to apply for relief, we know 
‘ not ;• misery- is beap^ on distress, and we bear, it patientlij^ 
‘rather than forfeit our exemplary character. -We thus pti- 
‘ blicly disclose our misfortunes, in the hope that if there exists 

* now*a-days virtue, integrity, or justice, something may be* 
‘ done to correct the present destructive system of tithes, and 
‘ the frauds committed on the p9or by a certain class of high 
‘ constables.* 

But whatever the inhabitants of Ballity may do, the greal: 
mass of the Irish peasantry do not patiently submit to this a^ 
bominable and grinding rapacity. In despite of Whiteboy acts 
and Insurrection acts, they continue to wreak their vengeance 
on their oppressors; and unless they become mbre or less than 
men, they will continue to do W until this detestable system be 
wholly abolished. 

We are told, however, ‘^nd told by Mr Plunkett too^ that it 
is idle to think of redress, — that, the evif is irremediable ! Tithes 
are said to be the property of the Churoh ; and any scheme for 
their abolition^ or- even commutation, is represented as founded 
on a principle of rapine- and spoliation ! We are really as- 
tonished at the confidence with which this ridiculously absurd 
dogma has been maintained. It might as well be said {hat 
the taxes levied .for the support of the army are the proper- 
ty of the Soldiers, and that any atteppt ’to reduce them would 
be a violation of the right -of property { Tithes are not ^e pro- 
perty of the clergy. They are the property of the public ; who 
give them to the clergy as a reward for their servicei^ 'and who 
may, consequently, apply them to other purposes the moment 
they choose to dispense with these services, or to reduce theif 
wages. Neither tithes, nor Bishops, nor Presbj'teries, makp any 
part of the Christian religion. An established Church is a mere 
huipan institution ; and can boast of no higher or more respect- 
able origin than a customhouse or a standing army. The cler-® 
gy stand .in exactly the same predicament as any Qther ‘class of 
public functionaries. They are servants of the' public^ paid for 
instructing the people in their moral and religious duties; and 
it is mere drivelling, to suppose that Governnient has not a 
right to regulate their' salaries, or to dismiss them altogether. 
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We admit that it would be most unjust to deprive the pres^ in- 
cwmJew/s of their revenues; and a full compensation, or equivalent 
ongh^ therefore, to be given them for whatever they might 
lose by the adoption of the plan we have recommended. But 
there is no reason, and there can be none,^ why the tithe system 
should be.made perpetual, — why the public should Im made to 
support the same number of established clergymen in all time 
to come, and to pay them Jive or times the sum that 
would suffice to procure the services of an equally learned and 
pious' body of men. . Ko man of ordinary understanding will 
ever be induced to believe, that those who support the flagrant 
smd almost inconceivable abuses of the Irish tithe system, do so, 
lest in subverting it they should be invading the right of pro- 
per^ ! Every one must see that tithes are nothing more than 
an arbitrary, oppressive, and ruinous tax on the gross produce 
of the land, exclusively laid out in paying the wages of a parti- 
cular class of public servants. And although It were neither 
expedient nor politic to reduce the number of these servants, nor 
to lower their wages. Government would be just as little liable 
to the charge of injustice, or of invading the rights of property, 
were.they to do so, as they are when tliey pay ofi" a line of bat- 
tle ship, or reduce the wages of the seamen. 

It is due to the Marquis Wellesley to state, that he has been 
the first statesman who' has had courage to meddle with tithes. 
liTot that we think the bill introducea by Mr Goulbourn, and 
since passed into a law, can be of any material service. It 
is in vain to palter with the Irish tithe system. In fact, the 
only thing good about it, is the impossibility of mending it. 
But the late measure is valuable, inasmuch as it fully recognises 
the principle of Parliament interfering to regulate the incomes 
of the clergy— a principle which must be acted upon to an in- 
finitely' greater extent, before tranquillity can be restored to 
Ireland. 

These three— the penal disabilities und^ which the Catholics 
still labour, the defective state of the Government and Magistra- 

2 ', aind the Tithe system — seem to us to be the mmn sources of 
e violent reli^ous and party animosities t^ith which Ireland 
has been ^ long distracted . and disgraced. We have endea- 
voured briefly to trace the effects resulting from each of these 
sources of contention, and to show how they might be dried up 
and tranquillity restored. The remedies we have proposed are 
all easy of adoption^— and if Government would but honestly 
and efo'nestly set about the work of reform, a few years would 
make the greatest possible change on the condition qf the coun- 
try. * Lawt of coercion, perhaps necessary/ cert^nly severe^ 
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* you have put forth alre^dj* but your great engine of power 

* you have hitherto kept b^k i that engine which the pride of 

* the bigot> nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambition of the 

* high-priest, lior the arsenal of the conqueror, nor the Inqui- 
‘ sition, with its Jaded rack and pale criminal, never thought of^r 

* the ehginn which, armed with physical and moral ble^ing,. 

* comes forth and. overlays mankind by services — the enginjs 

* OF BE DRESS ; this is government, and this is the only descrip- 
‘ tion worth your ambition ! * *. This engine must be brought 
into the £eld, or Ireland will be lost. Hitherto the dominant 
party in that country have entirely overlooked the real cause of 
the disturbances and atrocities of which she has been the thea- 
tre. It does not lie in the perverse habits and inclination of 
the wretches whom they have trampled upon, oppressed, and 
sent to the gallows, but in themselves — in their own domineer- 
ing, rapacious, and intolerant behaviour. If they reform their 
own conduct entirely, the peasantry, they may be assured, will 
not be long in reforming theirs. iLet them bear in mind, ‘ that 

* exile and death are not the instruments of government^ but the 

‘ miserable expedients ’which shorn the absence of att government,* \ 
Let them treat the mass of the . people like men who. ought to 
be as free, and who have the same rights and feelings as them- 
selves, and those disorders, which are the result of religious and 
political animosities, will soon cease to dUturb and hara^ so- . 
ciety. . . - 

II. With r^ect to the second great branch of our inquiry,, 
or that which has for. its object to discover the causes oFthe ex- 
treme poverty and destitution of the Irish peasantry, we believe 
it would be correct to say, that the oppression wd misgovem- 
ment to which they have been so long subjected have had, even 
in this respect, a very powerful indpence. Political degrade^ 
tion most frequently leads to. extreme poverty. Oppression^ 
like that which has been practised in Ireland, lowers the moral 
dignity of the people ; .it sinks them in their own estimation ; 
and, as it takes away all rational expectation of rising in the 
world by the mere exertion of honest industry, it eTOCtually 
prevents its being made. .Moral restraint cannot be expect- 
ed to have much indUence in a codlitry so circumstanced. An. 
enslaved and degraded population eagerly grasp at any imme- 
diate gratification within their reach, and, reckless of the con- 
sequences, plunge into every excess. But as we have shown 
how these causes of degradation may be removQd, we shall not 

. ■ .p — ,, - 

* Grattan's Speeches, Vol. II. p. 69. 
f Mr Phiukett's Speech, '26th' April, 1816^ 
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farther insist on this point ; but shall now proceed to show on 
what the nitc of wages depends, and to investigate the more 
important of the causes, not hitherto noticed, which have tcnd> 
ed to sink that rate in Ireland to a pittance so low as hardly to 
be able to support mere animal existence. 

That the power of employing labour possessed by any coun- 
try does not depend either on the fertility or extent of its terri- 
tory, but on the amourU of its capital^ is a fundamental principle 
in the science of wealth, and it is one respecting which there is no 
longer any room fur doubt or difference of opinion. By capital is 
meant all that portion of the national stock employed to main- 
tmn productive labourers, or to facilitate production. It com- 
prehends the food and clothes of the workman, the raw mate- 
rials on which he exerts his industry, and the various tools and 
machines of whose assistance he avails himself. There is no 
other fund from which the labourers can possibly draw the 
smallest portion of their subsistence : And hence it is that the 
amount <f mbsisience falling to the share rf each labourer at anp 
given period, or the rate of vsages, must 'u:hollp and ejitirehj 
depend on the proportion vchich the national capital bears to 
the amount of the labouring poptdation. If the amount of 
capital be increased without a corresponding increase takin<^ 
place fn the population, a larger share of such capital will ne- 
cessanly fall to each individual, or, which is the same thinrr, 
the rate of wages will be proportionally increased; and if, on 
me other hand, population is increased faster than capital, a 
less share will be apportioned to each individual, or the rate of 
wag^ will be proportionaUy reduced. The well-being and 
comfort of the labouring classes are, therefore, especialfy de- 
pendent on the proportion which their increase bears to the 
increase of the capital that is to support and employ them. If 

they increase faster than capital, their wages will be pro4essive- 
reduced; and if they increase slower than capitS, They will 
be progressively augmented. In fact, there are no ni4ns wS 
ever by which the command of the labouring class ovT the ne- 
^sanes and conveniences of life can be really augmented other 
than by accelerating the increase of capital, or by retarding the 
increase of population ; and every scheme for Lprovin# Ihe 

has no?? of the poor, not fSunded on this principle^ or which 
has not for Its object to increase the ratio of capital to popuk 
tM^must be wholly and completely ineffectual.*^ 

Xiie principle we have' now stated, goes verv far inrWt 

. °*^u**® misery of the Irish peasantry. It is 

certain^ true that there has been a considerable increase in 
the capitilof Ireland during the last hundred years j 
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no one in the least acquainted with the progress of the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire has ever presumed to say that this 
increase has been either a third or even a fourth^ so great as the 
increase of capital in England and Scotland during the same 
period. But the increase of population in Ireland as compared 
with its increase in Britain^ has been widely different from the 
increase in the capital of the two countries, or in their means 
of maintaining and supporting population. According to the 
tables given in the . Parliamentary Reports, the population 
of Britain amounted, in 1720, to 6,955,000, and in 1821, it 
amounted to 14,391,000, having a little more than doubled in 
the course of the centur^. But from the same Reports it ap- 
pears, that the population of Ireland, > whose capital had in- ' 
creased in so very inferior a proportion to that of Britain,, 
amounted to a very little more than/zeo millions in 1731, and to 
very near millions in 1821; having nearly quadrupled ia, 

less time than the population of Britain took to double ! 

Attempts have been made to show, that the population of Ire^ 
land in former periods has been underrated, and that its in- ' 
crease has not really been so rapid as we have represented. But 
these attempts have entirely failed of their object ; and have 
served, only to confirm the conclusions they were intended to 
subvert. The first authentic account of the population of Ire- 
land, is given by Sir William Petty, in his admirable little tract 
entitled the Political Anatomy qf Ireland, Sir William had been 
employed by Government to superintend the survey and valua- 
tion of the forfeited estates, instituted during the Protectorate ; 
and so well did he execute his task, that this survey still con-, 
tinues, after the lapse of near two centuries, to be the standard 
of reference in the courts of law, as to all points of property. 
He had, therefore, the best means of obUuning accurate infor- 
mation with respect to the numbers and condition of the.people;^ 
and as the results of his researches on these points are exceed- 
ingly curious, we shall give them in his own words. 

* The number of people nowMn Ireland (1672) is about 

* 1,100,000, viz. 300,000 English, Scotch, and Welch Pro- 

* testants, and 800,000 Papists ; whereof one-fburth are child- 
< ren unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the remainder are, 

* by reason of their quality and estates, above the necessity of 

* corporal labour ; so as there remtuns 750,000 labouring men 

* and women, 500,000 whereof do perform the present work 

* of the nation. 

^ The said 1,100,000 people do live in about '200,000 fami- 

* lies or houses, whereof there are about 16,000 which have 
‘ more than one chimney in each, and about 24,000 which have 

Bb2 
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* but one 5 all the other houses, being 1 60,000, arc wretched 

* nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or door-shut, even 

* worse than those of the savage Americans, and wholly unfit 

* for the making merchantable butter, cheese, or the manufac- 

* tures of woollen, linen, or leather. 

* By comparing the extent of the territory with the num- 

* ber of people, it appears that Ireland is much under~peo~ 

* pled ; Jorasmuch as there are abaoe 10 acres of good land to 

* eoery.head in Ireland .• •whereas in England and France there. 

« are. but Jour, and in- Holland scarce one! * (Pol. Anatomy of 
Ireland, pp. 114 and 118, 1719. 

In 1731 an inquiry was instituted, by order, of the House of 
Lords of Ireland, for ascertaining the population, through the 
medium of the magistrates and established clergy, the result of 
which gives a population of 2,010,221. At this period, and for 
long after, Ireland was essentially a grazing country. To such 
an extent, indeed, was the pasturage system carried, that, in 
1727, during the administration of Primate Boulter, a law was 
made to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to cultivate 
at least Jee acres, under a penalty of 40s. ! 

According to the returns of the hearth-money collectors, the 
number of houses in Ireland in 

1754, was 395,439 2,372,634 

1767, ^ — 424.646 Which allowing six^ 2,544,276 

1777, — . 448,426 inhabitants to each f 2,690,556 

1785* •— 474,322 house, gives a po- j 2,845,932 

1788, — 650,000 pulation of } 8,900,000 

1791, — 701,102 4,206,612 

An incomplete census was taken in 1812, from which the po> 
pulation was computed at 5,937,856 : And by the last and com- 
plete census taken in 1821, it appears that Ireland contained, 
at that epoch, a population of 6,801,827, which were thus dis- 
tributed : 

Leinster, - - 1,757,492 

Munster, - - - 1,935,612 
Ulster, - - 1,998,494 

Connaught, - - 1,110,229 


6,801,827 

^ How the area of Irdimid, measured on Arrowsmith*s map, con- 
sists of 31,640 square miles, of. 69. 15 to a degree, which gives, on 
an average, 2 1 S persons to each square mile ! But the average of 
Leinster, Ulster, and M.unster, is not less than 240 — a den^yof 
Dopulation.&r exceeding what is to be found in the richest and 
best cultivated countries of Eiirc^e- England and 'Wales with 
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their improved agriculture, their immense manufacturing and 
commercial wealth, and their populous cities, have only 207 
persons to a square mile ; and the Netherlands, full of wealth, 
cities, and people, can only boast of a population of 212 to a 
square mile, being 23 less than the average of Munster ! Con- 
naught, covered with bogs and morasses, and without one great 
town, has, notwithstanding, a population of 137 to each square 
mile; while the Lowlands of Scotland, with Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Paisley, Perth, Dundee, &g. to swell their numbers, 
have only a population of 127 ! Irelandj therefor^ sunk as 
she is in beggary and destitution, is the nto^ densely peopled 
country in the •morld. Other countries only become populous 
when they have the means of comfortably supporting a large 
population ; but Ireland is populous without wealth — she is po- 
pulous because her inhabitants are satisfied with the merest pit- 
tance that can support existence — ^because th^ have consent- 
ed to divide among three^ food and clothing not more than 
sufficient for one t 

It is undoubtedly this excessive amount of population that is the 
immediate and proximate cause of the want of an effectual de- 
mand for labour in Ireland, and of the squalid and abject po- 
verty of the people. The number of persons soliciting employ- 
ment, compared with the means of employing them, is so veiy 
great, that wages have been reduced to the lowest pittance, 
that can afford the smallest supply of the coarsest and cheap- 
est species of food necessary to support human life. All the 
witnesses examined by the Ck>mmittee of the House of Com- 
mons on The Employment of the Poor of Ireland xa 1823, concur 
in representing their numbers as excessive, and their condition 
as wretched in the extreme. Their cabins are utterly unprovid- 
ed with any thing that can be called furniture ; in many fa^ 
milies there are no such things as bedclothes; the children, 
in extensive districts of Munster aifd the other provinces, 
have not a single rag to cover their nakedness; and when- 
ever the potato crop becomes even in a slight decree defi- 
cient, the scourge of famine and disease is felt in every comer 
of the country. The Right Honourable Maurice Fitzgerald, 
M. P., mentions ihat he had known the peasantry of Kerry 
quit their houses in search of employment, ‘ offering to work 

* for the meerest subsistence that could be obtained, for mw- 

* pence a day, in short for any thing that would purchase food 

* enough to keep them alive for the ensuing twenty* four hours,* 
{Keporty p. 158.) Mr Sterne Tighe mentions,., that *the nUm- 

* ber of people supported in Ireland by charity is quite incon- 

* ccivable; they must be supported either by charity, or by pillage 
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« and plunder; to the want of employment I attribute’ evei^ 
thing that afflicts and disgraces that country. * {Report^ p. 
108.) And Dr Ragan, whose . excellent work on. the Fever in 
■the North of Ireland was published in 1819, states that, 

* throughout the extensive counties of Tyrone, Donegall, and 
Derry, the population is only limited by the diffiady of ^ oatr- 

* Owing to the universal adoption ot the iwttier sys- 

* t ew*, and to the custom of dividing farms among the sons, oti 

* the death of the father, t//e labouring classes are infinitely more 
'* numerous than are required Jor the pnrposes of industry. Un- 
‘ der these circumstances, they are engaged in a constant strug- 

* gleforthe bare necessaries of life, and never enjoy its com- 

* forts. * (p. 8.) 

These statements, which might, were it necessary, be multiplied 
to infinity, conclusively show, that a vast increase has takeh place 
■in the population of Ireland, and that it is now both superabundant 
and miserable in the extreme. And hence, the obvious and un- 
deniable inference, that, in the event of the population having 
increased less rapidly than it has done, there would have been 
fewer individuals soliciting employment, and that consequently 
the rate of wages would haveJbeen proportionally higher, and the 
condition of the poor so far improved. No proposition, then, can 
be more true, than that the unexampled misery of the Irish people is 
directly trasing to the excessive augmentation their numbcrs\ and 
nothing can be more perfectly silly and childish, than to ex- 
pect any real or lasting amendment in their situation, until 
an effectual check has been given to the progress of population. 
Our next object will therefore be, to investigate the causes 
which have occasioned this extraordinary increase, and to point 
-out the means by which they may be counteracted. 

1, The Bounty acts of 1783 and 178*, seem to have given the 
first great stimulus to the population of Ireland. When the 
^ patriotic efibrts of GbAttan and the Volunteers had achieved 
the nominal independence of Ireland, and procured the aboli- 
tion of those-oppressivc and absurd restrictions, with which the 
ignorant jealousy of the British Parliament had fettered her 
foreign commerce, the Irish Parliament make a powerful effort 
to awaken the industry and stimulate the enqjrgies of the people. 
But unfortunately the means resorted to by them for the ac- 
complishment of this desirable purpose, were not of a kind that 
could pos^bly be productive of any lasting or real advantage. 
■ Instead of contenting themselves with breaking down the ro 
'Straints under which they had laboured, and giving freedom to 
commerce, they had recourse to all the artificial expedients of 
the restrictive system. In imitation of the erroneous policy of 
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Endand, tliej granted hig^ bounties on tlie exportoikm of com 
and other raw produce (three shillings and fourpence per barrel 
on wheat, and othw grain in proportion), at the same time that 
they laid prohibitory duties on their importation from abroad. 
In vain did one or two members urge, that though the bounty 
system might be apparently beneficiai for a few years, it could 
not be otherwise than injurious in the end. Their feeble, and, 
as it was considered, anti-national opposition was drowned amid 
general acclamations, and measures which have done irreparable 
mischief to Ireland, were hailed with the enthusiastic plaudits (d 
her choicest patriots ! 

Previously to the passing of the Bounty Acts (23 and '24 
Oeo. III. cap. 19.), Ireland was, as we have already stated, es- 
sentially a grazing country. But no sooner had they been pass- 
ed, than the pasturage system gave place to tillage. The un- 
natural and artificial enhancement of prices caused by the 
bounty and the restriction on importation, occasioned an im- 
mediate and extraordinary increase of cultivation. In proof of 
this, we subjoin the following official account of the number of 
barrels of barley, oats, and \meat, exported from Ireland in the 
undermentioned periods • * 


Exported from 

Ireland^ on an Barrels* 

average of the 


S years ended. 

Barlefa 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Oatmeal. 

25 March 1773, 

6,445 

22,956 

2,022 

54,825 

Do. 

1783, 

19,696 

106,570 

60,246 

25,467 

Do. 

1789, 

85,929 

523,072 

110,557 

151,546 


Had the Irish Bounty Acts been productive only of an in- 
crease of corn cultivation, they might not perhaps have been 
' very injurious : But such has not been, and could not rationsd- 
ly be expected to be their only effect. In 1784, as td present 
there was very little capital in Ireland ; and the impossibiii^, 
resulting from this circumstance, of finding tenants capable of 
occupying and cultivating large tillage farms, induced the pro- 
prietors to divide their estates into small portions, and even to 
let them on the ruinous system of partnership leases. So that 
the stimulus that was intended to act exclusively on agrietd- 
turCf had an infinitely more powerful effect in causing the sub- 
division of farms, and in deluging the county with a redund- 
ant and starving population. 

In 1806, the previously existing • restraints on the trade in 
corn between Great Britain and Ireland were wholly abolished. 
And while the markets of England were opened to the free 
competition of the Irish growers, the high prices that were ob- 
tained during the war, continued the impulse original(y given 
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|jy the bonnly acts, and occasioned a further and vay great ex- 
tension of tillage. , p , . 

2. But the effect of the bounty acts, and of the opening 
of the markets of Bngland, must have been comparatively trif- 
ling, had it hot been for the peculiar customs and- .-manners of 
the people, and the nature of their civil and political insti- 
tutions. *1116. cujitom of gaveVcindi or of equalW dhriding the 
paternal property, whether freehold or leasehold,, among all 
the children of a family, has always premil^ amtmg the 
Irish. Sir John Davies particularly specifies this- as one of the 
customs that ha'd mainly tended to perpetuate the barbarism 
md poverty of the people ; and it still continues to exert an 
equally powerful and disastrous influence. .Taught from their 
infancy to depend entirely on the land for support, and assured 
that they will, either on their marriage or the death of their fa- 
ther, get a certain proportion of the land held by him, many of 
the most powerful motives to enterprise and industry are either 
wholly destroyed or greatly weakened, and the country is gra- 
dually split into small patches, and overspread with an idle, a 
beggarly, and an excessive population. * The farmer, * says 
-Mr Townsend, < who has half a dozen sons, may, perhaps, for 
‘ one two of them find trades ; f?ie rest are provided for by an 

* equal partition of the land. By such means, the farmers of 

* this county are, for the most part, reduced to petty cottagers. 

As long as subsistence can be procured, and in this respect 

* they are very moderate, nothing can Jnduce them to quit the 
‘ favourite spot on which they were born. — A farmer often es- 

* timates his riches by the number of his sons, whose labour 
*• precludes any nece^ity of mercenary aid ; but this lasts only 
« for a short time. They marry at an early age, new families 
c arise, A separation of interest takes place, and with it a parti- 
< tion of the farm. The same system still going on, future sub- 
c divisions are to be made, productive of jealousy and quarrel. * 
(Survey of Cork, 2d ed. vol. i. pp. 87 and 208.) This custom 
obtains universally throughout Ireland. In many districts, 
when a daughter is married, her husband obtains a share of her 
father’s farm. 

So long, however, as the rearing of cattle formed the princi- 
pal employment of the Irish fiirmers, the custom of gavel^ 
.kind, or Ae equal . partition of property among childrei^ was 
comparatively harmless. ‘ For, as the pasture lands were gene- 
rally let in immense tracts to opulent graziers, only a few indi- 
viduals were required to feed and take care. of the cattle, and 
these were not generally permitted to occupy any land. But the 
pasting of the bounty acts gave birth to a new order of things. 
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Sven though capital had been as abundant in Ireland as it was 
deficient, it would have been impossible for a tillage farmer to 
. have managed such large tracts ^ land as were previouslj^ held 
by single graziers. Not only, however, was the size of die 
farms^eatly reduced, but the new occupiers, being fbn ^le 
most part exceedingly poor, were glad to buy whatev^ labb^ 
they could obtain by granting the peasantry allotments. 
pieces of ground, whereon they might erect cabins 

f >otatoes. But the stimulus that had thus been giveti'‘to-pp^i|« 
ation did not, as might indeed have easily been. tssase, 

when a sufficient supply of labourers was obtain^ ^^t^^vate 
the country. The habits of idlenem and of ea^y^iiiairrh^gi^ 
caused by the equal partition of the paternal fiirni$ 
quite as powerfully on the children of the occupier of -a* 'fitful 
of 50 as of 500 acres, and will certainly continue, if left' to 
exm-t their full and natural influence to operate until they have 
reduced the whole country into potato gardens, and farther sub- 
division and degradation have become impossible ! In the 
coundes of Clare and Limerick, and generally throughout Ire- 
land, there are innumerable instances of farms of from 300 to 
5po acres, originally let from thirty to forty years ago to single 
tenants po5se5n7d of capital student for their adtirmtion, and now 
split, perhaps, among twenty, thirty, or . forty families by 
means of the repeated divisions that have taken place, in con- 
sequence of the death of fathers, and the marriage of children. 

. We have no hesitation in avowing our decided conviction to 
be, that no measures which it is possible to adopt for the 
improvement of Ireland can have any material influence, un- 
less an e£^tual check be given to the practice of subdivid- 
ing farms. Such a practice would of itself, and without 
the assistance of any other debasing influence, serve to pau- 
perize and degrade any people. It is indispensable, therefore^ 
that it should be corrected ; a result which can only be brought 
about by fearlesily changing the *SBhole law of Ireland with re- 
spect to landlord and tenant. The fact is, that this law, which 
is substantially the same as that of England, is totally inapplicable 
to a country in the situation of Ireland. Most fortunately the 
people of England have always been extremely indisposed, as 
we trust they will ever continue to be, to make an eqilal di- 
vision of the lands occupied by an individual among his chil- 
dren, and to practise subletting. Marriages have, in cons^ 
quence, been generally deferred to a much later period than in 
Ireland ; and a large proportion of the population have beep 
forced to depend for subsistence on manufactures and com- 
merce : But in Irelmid the custom of subdividing and sublets 
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ting, sanctioned by the old Brehon laws, has always been act^ 
upon. Her population Kave, in consequ^ce, been always in 
excess, and never have had the least desire to obtain a liveli* 
hood, otherwise than by the cultivation of the soil. It 'was 
not to be expectedj when the circumstances of the two countries 
were so extremely different, tliat a law, which was suitable for 
England, at the same time be suitable for Ireland ; and 

the ea^^edenW' of centuries has proved, that, far from being 
suftaUe, it I# hiost injurious, and has powerfully contributed to 
her degradation. 

But while Ireland has thus been sinking deeper and deeper 
into ruin and misery, under the operation of the English law of 
landlord and tenant, Scotland has risen under the operation of 
a wholly different law, from a state of extreme poverty, barbar- 
ism, and insubordination, to one of great wealth, refinement, 
and the most perfect tranquillity and order. And hence, in ven- 
turing to recommend the abolition of the existing law of Ire- 
land on this subject, and the introduction in its stead of a sys- 
tem nearly similar to that which obtains in Scotland, we are not 
recommending any new or untried theory, but are proceeding 
on the sober and solid ground of experience and observation. • 

In Scotland, — to speak generally indeed, but with as much ac- 
curacy as our purpose requires, — ^a lease is considered as real 
and not as personal properly. When a farm is let on a lease of 
ordinary endurance, 19 years for example, to an individual or 
his heirs, and even when no mention is made of heirs, if a power 
be not eaprcssly given in the lease to assign or sublet, the farm can- 
not be sublet by the tenant ; and must necessarily pass at his death 
to his heir-^t-lavoy to the exclusion of every other person. The 
tenant under such a lease, has no power to introduce a new 
tenant into the farm, or to change the established order of suc- 
cession to the lease held by him ; he cannot dispose of it by will 
or testament to any particular individual or individuals, whether 
of his own family or. not, to the prejudice of his legal heir. If 
the lease gives the tenant a power to assign or sublet, an as- 
signment or a sublease, will be valid; otherwise they are of 
no value whatever. Should the tenant assign or sublet, con- 
trary to this general rule of law, and still more if contrary 
to a clause to restrain him, the landlord may bring an ac- 
tion in the Court of Session to have the lease forfeited, and 
the subtenants ejected from the farm : And the Court, who 
disftose of such actions without the intervention of a Jury, will,' 
on the fact of an assignment or sublease having taken place 
being established, order them to be turned out of possession. This 
'action is speedily decided, and is attended with comparatively 
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little expense. All actions re^rdiug arrears of rent, inisnia- 
nagement, and removals, are tried, in the first instance, in tlie 
Sheriff-court without a jury, and are very cheaply and expedi- 
tiously decided. 

It is to this system that Scotland owes a very, large ahare of 
her prosperity. It has prevented farmers from providing for 
their children by, the subdivision of their farms; and has, c<m- 
sequendy, forced these children to become comparatively coc^ 
siderate, industrious, and enterprising, and to depend for theor 
means of support on something else than the occupancy of a 

a patch of land. Had such a system been adopted in Ire- 
a hundred years ago, the condition of the , inhabitants 
would have been very different indeed from what it now is; mid 
its adoption still seems to us to be by far the best means that it 
is possible to resort to, for arresting that splitting of farms and 
multiplication of beggars — for these operations are really syno- 
nymous — that is now going forward in that country. 

The law of Scotland, it will be observed, though, as a general 
rule, it interdicts both subletting and assigning, does not pre- 
vent a landlord granting a lease which shall convey these powers 
to the tenant. In Scotland, indeed, such a lease is very rarely 
granted; but in Ireland, the practice of subletting mast, in the 
actual circumstances of the countiy, be acted upon to a very 
considerable extent. The vast majority of her cultivators aro 
comparatively destitute of capital, and are as savage, turbulent^ 
and unruly, as they are poor and miserable. In consequence, 
if a landlord either wishes, as every gentleman naturally must, 
to have any tolerable security for his rent, or to avoid the dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous task of inspecting and control- 
ling the piro'ceedings of such tenants, he has no resource but to 
let his estate to a middleman. It is useless, therefore, to declaim 
against a practice which necessarily and indeed unavoidably 
arises out of the state of society in Ireland. No wise legislator 
will ever attempt directly to abolish that which has its founda- 
tion in the nature of things, but will endeavour to free it from 
abuse, and to make it as generally advantageous as possible. 

But, although we are thus of opinion that it would be wrong 
to attempt to prevent subletting altogether, we are no less firm- 
ly of opinion, that the law with respect to this practice in Ire- 
land calls loudly for alteration, and that no inconsiderable 
portion of the misery of that unhappy country has been occa- 
sioned by its injustice and impolicy. By the law of Scotland, 
a landlord who has let a farm to an individual to whom he has 
given a power of subletting, is not entitled to distrain the goods 
of sucK subtenants as have duly paid their rents to the principal 
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^nan^ should the latter become bankrupt while in orrear td 
him (Bell on Leases, ^ ed. p. 297.) And he is entitled to 
dktrain the goods of those who have not paid the principal 
tenant, I© the eiiteht only of the subrents. This rule is At- 
torned the scmnd principle, that a landlord Ims ho right 
to claim the goods of subtonant^ to whose being on the 
he has mmsielf consented, as security ,for rent diie by 
principal tenant to him ; that it is the principal tenant 
who is his debtor ; and that the bankruptcy of such 
luincjiAl tenant should not prejudice the interests of those 
sahbhave made him a botia Jme payment of rents he Was est- 
titled to receive. In England, however, a different rule has 
been adopted? for, according to the law of that country, a 
landlord is entitled, whetlrer he has consented to subletting or 
not, to distrain the goods of subten^ts, even though they 
may previously have paid their stipulated rent to the prihcipm 
tenmit, in the event of the latter falling in arrear. That such 
a rule should have so long obtained in England, can only be 
accounted for from the practice of subletting being there, gene- 
rally speaking, extremely rare ; and from the English being 
thus, in a great measure, ignorant of its gross injustice and 
ruinous tendency. But in Ireland the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. The law of England is there applied to a country iiohere 
the practice of subletting is universal, and it has, in conse- 

J [uence, been productive of the most disastrous results. In 
reland there is frequentbr a gradation of intermediate tenants 
interposed between the landlord and the cultivator; so that, 
though the latter may have paid every shilling of tlie rent due 
by him to his immediate superior, he is liable, in the event 
either of his bankruptcy, or the bankruptcy of any the other 
intermediate holders, to have whatever stock or property he is 
possessed off driven to the pound, and sold to pay their debts ! 
We question whether the law either of Morocco or Algiers, 
sanctions any more flagrant and shameful abuse. Security of 
property is the foundation of all industry, wealth, and civiliza- 
tion : But so long as this monstrous system is maintained, se- 
curity must be unknown to the cultivators of Ireland. Can 
you expect any improvement to be made— -can you expect thfit 
any individual will either exert himself to lertilrze the land, or 
lay opt capital upon it, when the whole fruits of his industry and 
toil piay at any time A seized upon, under a ^stepi pf legally 
pd robbery, by one to whom he owes nothing/ * 

The atrocious murder of the Franks, together with many 
pf the Outrages of which Ireland has been so long the thea- 
ucf have been the result of this disgraceful system. Qn tbis| 
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as on all other points' of importance, we are happy to be able 
to TOJrroborate our , own statements by the unexceptionable 
aji^ority of Mr Wakefiejd. * In Ireland,’ says he, * six 
*, months, credit is generally given on rents, which is cidl^ “ the 

hanging gal^** This is one of the great levers of oppression 
*• by which the lower classes are kept in a kind of perpetual 
bondage.; h>r as every family almost holds some portion of, 
*. Itmd, and owes half a year’s rent, which a landlord can exact 
*, in a .moment ; this debt hangs over their heads like a load, 

*. ai^d keeps them in' a 'condnnal state of anxiety and terror. If 
V .^e rent is .opt paid the cattle are driven to the pound, and if 

* suffered to.remain there a certain number days, they are 

* sold. — T*kis I have frequently seen, done after the occtgfying ie~ 
*_na,vd had paid his rent to the middleman^ tKho had failed' to pay 
*.it io the head landlord. The numerous instances oP distress 

* occcasioped by this severity, which every one who has resid-i • 
*.ed any; time in .Ireland must have witnessed, are truly deplor> 

* ,able; and I believe them to be one of the chief causes of those 

* frequent risings of the people, under various denominations, 

* which at different times have disturbed the internal tranquillity 

^.of the country, and .been attended with atrocities shocking to 
‘ . humanity and disgraceful to the empire. * ( Vol. 1, p. 244*.) 

It would be easy to quote a thousand similar passives from, 
the best works on Ireland, to show the effects of this law ; but 
they are. wholly unnecessary. Every one must see that, so long 
as it is suffered to exist, there can be neither security, nor peace, 
npr prosperity ; and that it is the imperious duty of govern^ 
ment. to take immediate steps for hawg. it totmly changed, 
apd made to approach very closely to the law of Scotland. 
For this purpo^ it .should.be enacted, .that henceforth every 
lease is to be considered, unless an . express exception be 
made in il^ as real property descending to the hetr-at'lavo of 
the tenant^ to the exclusion of every oiher individual^ and as taking 
fron^thej^mnt, all power to .assign such lease^ or to sttblel either 
the ’whqle or any^ portion of the farm.} and it should he farther en- . 
acted, that, in the evertt rf a landlord choosing specially to emp&war 
a taiant to assign or sublet, either ly a douse in the lease to that 
^ect, or-, iy a power subsequently given hy a deed properly attest- 
ed, such landlord shall riot be entitled to didrain the goods of sub- 
tenahttiftr bona G.d^ payments of rent made by them to the prin- 
cipal tewmt, in case (f the bankruptcy of the latter, ikhile in ar- 
rear to him. Such a law would interpose a powerful check to 
the splitting of. farms ; while it would not only give security to 
the culdyator, and protect him from injustice and oppression, • 
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bnC would also have* the effect to render the landlords infinite- 
ly more attentive than they now are to the character and quali-' 
fications of their principal tenants. At present, an Irish land- 
lord is but too apt to let his land to the middleman who offers 
him the highest rent, trusting, should he become insolvent, to 
bis recourse on the subtenants; so that, by taking SWay th» 
recourse, you will force the landlord to attend to other consi- 
derations besides the mere amount of rent promised him by the 
middleman ; and respectable tenants will then meet with that 
encouragement and preference to which they are entitled, but' 
which they have hitherto experienced from a few only of the 
landlords of Ireland. * 

It would not, however, be enough to enact, that all subdivid- 
ing and subletting, which have taken place without the consent 
of the landlord, should be illegal : Fully to counteract this de- 
ctructive practice, and to avoid all litigation on the subject, it ’ 
should be enacted, that every "principal tenant, veho presumed ei- 
ther to s&hlet or subdivide the whole or any portion of his farm, 
'without a clause authorizing him to do so being inserted in his 
lease, or without the consent of his landlord, previously asked 
for and given in •writing, should by doing so, forfeit his lease s 
and that it should be made imperative on the Quarter-sessions, be- 
fore which such cases should be tried, to grant a writ of ejectment, 
both against such "principal tenant and his subtenant, or subte- 
nants, provided the landlord applies for this writ within twelve 
months efter the subdivision (f the farm has actually taken place, 
or within twelve months after the subtenant has been admitted to 
possession. And, in order to induce the landlord to avail him- 
self of this power, and at the same time to prevent the tenants 
being kept in a state of insecurity, it should be further enacted, 
that, in the event of the landlord not applying to have the tenants 
ejected from the farm, within the above ^ecifed period of twelve 
morUhs, after the subdivision or sublease had taken place, he 'should 
he held as waiving aH objections to their title, and that their right to 
their possessions during the jntrrency of the lease should no longer 
he questionable, and that the landlord should have no power to dis- 
train the goods of such subtenants for bona fide payments of rent 
made to the principal tenant, A law of this description would 
^ve efiect to contracts, and would secure attd protect ihe just 
rights and property of all parties. It would make it the obvious 
interest of the landlords to exert themselves effectually to check 
that subdivision of farms, which is thd bane of Ireland ; while no 
tenant could justly complain that he had been deprived of a lease 
whose plainest stipulations he had attempted, to defeat and’ 
elude. 
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' Every intdligent Irish gentleman with whom we have con> 
versed on the subject) has readily and fully admitted all the evils ^ 
of the existing law, and has not hesitated to say that the alter- 
ation of that law, in the way we have now suggested, would be 
productive of the greatest possible advantage. The only ob- 
jection we have ever heard a landlord make to it was, that the 
habits of the people run so strongly in favour of subletting, and 
subdividing their farms among their children, that no jury would 
ever give efiect by their verdict to such a law ; and that^ even . 
thou^ this diflSculty could be got over, it would be impossi- 
ble to carry the verdict into executimi ! If this were a really 
true representation, the situation of Ireland would be hopeless 
indeed ; but we are satisfied that it is, to say the least, very 
greatly exaggerated. We confess we see no reason whatever, 
why the intervention of a jury should be required in such cases 
in Ireland any more than in Scotland. All questions connect- . 
ed with leases might be cheaply, and expeditiously, and most 
advantageously tried at the Quarter-sessions, in the Civil Bill 
Court, before the assistant barrister, without a jury. They are 
not questions that could involve any difficulty, or where there 
could be any room for a jury to exercise their discrimination. 
On evidence being produced to show that a farm had been sub- 
divided or sublet, it ought to be made imperative on the Court, 
in the event of the tenant not being able to produce a lease, or 
a written authority from the landlord authorizing him to sub- 
divide or subset, immediately to grant warrant for the ejectment 
of such principal tenant and all his subtenants from the farm. 
And with respect to the second point, or the alleged inability to 
carry such a warrant into execution, we contend, that Govern- 
ment must not permit the supremacy of the law to be questioned 
in a matter of such vital importance. If Ministers really mean to 
prevent Ireland from becoming a vast den of savages, or to stop 
the progress of pauperism and atrocity, they must, at all hazards, 
put down that system of intimidation on which the people have 
been accustomed to act. The peasantry could not be long in 
perceiving that such a law as we have proposed was calculated, 
in a peculiar manner,, to protect them from oppression, and to 
promote their advantage ; and if really impartial magistrates, 
backed by a sufficient civil and military force, were employed 
to superintend and enforce its uncompromising execution, we 
know enough of Ireland to be able to say, tha^ in a very short 
time, all violent opposition would cease, ^at its peaceable ope- 
ration would be speedily secured, and that the greatest possible 
boon wouldy in consequence^ be conferred on the country. 
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The opposition- of the Judges and Lawyers of Dublin to the 
^fihange w'e have proposed, may, we are atraid, be reckoned on. 
They will not fail to represent, in h^h sounding and solemn 
terms, that the adoption of such a law would be a dangerous 
innovation t that k would occasion a very great change in the 
succession to pn^>erty ; that it would be casting im undeserved 
rdSecdon on the Juries of Ireland; and be giving too much 
power to Inferior Judges and Magistrates. Such commonplace 
objections vnll no^ we trust, be allowed to retard the progress 
^ this truly important measure. That the adoption of the law 
we have suggested would effect a very great change, is most 
true; but it is no Itl^ true that the change is imperiously re- 
quire, and- would be most beneficial. Is the old womanish fear 

innovation, to induce us to continue a system forever which 
has covered Ireland^ from one extremity to the other, with mud 
cabins and beggars? — ^which exposes a subtenant to be distrained 
for a debt not due by him, at the same time that it nullifies every 
lease, and incapacitates a landlord from protecting his property 
from subdivision and ruin ? We would not dispense with juries 
in the trial of cases with respect to leases, were it not that un- 
iter the system we have recommended, they would be wholly 
useless, there being no room for discrimination or modification. 
What is every day done in Scotland by a sherifi^substitute, 
who is commonly bred an attorney, without a jury, may surely 
be done in Ireland by an assistant barrister. Wc, therefore, 
most earnestly implore the landlords of Ireland and the Go- 
vemment-not to be deterred from proposing and passing some 
such law as this, by the representations of lawyers, naturally at- 
tached to old customs and prejudices, and afraid lest it should 
lessen, as it certainly would, the business in the courts. The 
effects of the present law of Ireland are palpable and glaring — 
they are seen in the subdivision and ruin of estates, in the 
wretched condition of agriculture, in the impoverishment of far- 
mery and in the misery and excessive numbers of the peasantry 
of that country : The efiects of the system we have taken4he li- 
berty to propose are equally palpable; — they are seen in the ex- 
tensive farms and improved estates, in the flourishing condition of 
agriculture, in Uic increasing wealth of the farmers, and in the 
comfort, happiness, and moderate numbers of the peasantry of 
Scotland 1 ^ Let then theaystem which has been productive of 
so much misery be subverted, and the system whidi has been 
productive of so much- good be substituted in its place. We 
will venture to ^y, after having reflected long and anxiously on 
the sul^ect, that Parliament can adopt no measure that vrould 
effect a more salutary and desirable reformation in Ireland. The 
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further subdivision 'of farms, and the increase of population 
consequent upon it, would be effectually checked ; the rights of 
proprietors, now left without any efficient protection, would be 
secured ; subtenants would no longer be liable for the debts of 
others; and -as confidence grew up, proprietors ahd farmer^ 
would readily undertake improvements that will never be thought 
of so long as the present miserable system is supported. We 
know that this subject Will certainly be agitated in Parliament 
during the present Session ; and if the landlords of Ireland be 
not wholly and perversely blind to their tmtiy as well as theii^ 
country’s best interests, they will give their unanimous, zealous^ 
and efl^ctual support to the measure we%ave recommhnded. 
The existing system'is subversive of all their just rights ; it has 
deprived them of all control over their property ; and if suffer-^ 
ed to run its full course, it will most assuredly entail universal 
beggary on the occupiers of their lands, and end by rendering 
them unable to pay a single shilling of rent. 

3. The system according to which Freeholders are created iii 
Ireland, has had a very powerful influence on the splitting of 
farms and the increase of population. The qualification of 
a freeholder is the same in Ireland -as in England — a deaf 
foi'ty shillings interest for life ; but as it is customary in 
Ireland, and fortunately not in England, to insert lives in 
all leases, freeholders are created by thousands in the for- 
mer country, without being actually possessed of any property 
whatsoever. Thus, when an Irish landlord wishes to extend, 
his political influence, he immediately sets about subdividing his 
estate, and lets it in small patches, frequently not exceeding, the 
size of a potato garden, to cottiers for life, who thus become 
invested with the elective franchise ! In consequence of this sys- 
tem, Ireland has become a perfect freeholder, as wellaspaujwr 
wari’en. In some counties a very near approach is made to the 
system of universal suflrage ; and that system has been pro- 
ductive of the very results which every man of sense might 
have foreseen would, in the circumstauces of the case, necessa- 
rily flow from it. The landlords have exerted themselves to 
secure -and extend their political influence; and they hate, id 
this respect,' managed so skilfully as to get the perfect ‘add 
thorough command of the occupiers of their estates ; who anre, 
in point of fact, just as much under their control -as their own 
body servants. It is true that, to attain this.ol^ect, they havo 
adopted a system ritihous to the' country, and which must also^ 
for that very reason, prove ruinous to themselves. Still, how- 
ever, we do not see how the landlords can justly be blamed for 
what they have done. It must always be desirable to be po5» 
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sessed of poliUcal influence ; and so long as the law of the 
land declares that the extent of that influence shall be mea- 
sured by the number of forty billing tenants, which a land- 
lord can march to the poll, it would be worse than absurd to 
expect that he should not endeavour to manufacture, them. 
Experience of the remote effects of this system may iiltimately 
indeed convince him* that he has mistaken his real interests ; 
and that he has lost more by parcelling out his estate into lots 
to be occupied by beggars, than he has gained by his increased 
political importance in the county. But before experience can 
teach him this great lesson, the mischief is done ; the division 
of his*estate has beftn effected ; its population has become ex- 
cessive, and serious obstacles oppose tlie return to^ a better 
system. 

So long as Catholics were excluded from the exercise of the 
elective franchise, the system of manufacturing freeholders, .ow- 
ing to the thinness of tlie Protestant population of the country, 
could be but little acted upon. But since 1792, when Catho- 
lics were permitted to exercise tliis privilege, freeholders have 
been manufactured and voters created, to an extent of which 
luckily the people of Britain can have ho just idea. 

* The passion for acquiring political influence prevails, * says 
Mr Wakefield, * throughout the whole country ; and it has an 

* overwhelming influence upon die people ; to divide^ and snb- 
‘ divide^for the purpose of making freeholder Sy is the great object 

* every emner of land ; and I consider it one of the most per- 

* nicious practices that has ever been introduced into the ope- 

* rations of political machinery. It reduces die elective frau- 

* chise nearly to universal suffrage, to a population who, by the 

* very instrument by w'hich they are made free, are reduced to 
‘ the most abject state of personal bondage. I have known 

* freeholders registered among mountain tenantry, whose year- 

* ly head rent did not exceed 2s. fid. ; but living upon this half- 

* crown tenure, were obliged to swear to a deyivative interest of 

* 40s. per annum.— rights instead of being an advantage to 
‘ the freeholder y is an excessive burden,, as he is obliged to attend 

* elections at the command of the agent, often voitji great incon- 
‘ venience ; and is ordered to vote for tlie object of his landlord's 

* choice, voith as little ceremony as the Jamaica planter vsotdd di- 

* rect his slave to the performance of the meanest offices. — (Vol. II. 
p. 301.) 

To put an end to this miserable system, and to rescue die 
peasantry from the degradation of being made mere offensive 

■wea.'^^on.s. '-tve xvvaX. cactvd.vckA.tfi.'& aJt cifeoJasWia fet 

armoyauce oi eacTa other, without the smallest regard to their 
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feelings or wishes, it appears to us, that the best way would be 
to confine the elective franchise to persons actually in posses- 
sion of freehold or copyhold property of the real value of 201. 
or 30/. a year, and to the occupiers of farma paying 50/. or 
upwards of rebt. By an arrangement of this kind, the pro- 
prietors of small estates, and the really independent class of 
freeholders, would attain that salutaiy and much wanted influ- 
ence and consideration, which they have never hitherto enjoyed 
in Ireland ; an obvious inducement would be created to consoli- 
date the very small farms ; and it would henceforth be impossible 
for a few noblemen to regulate the elections exclusively by*the 
controlled suffrages of their serfs. Such a plan might be easi- 
ly adopted, and it would be productive of the most extensively 
beneficial effects. 

Such seem to us to be the circumstances that have principal- 
ly led to the excessive increase of population in Ireland, and 
the measures by which they may be most easily, safely, and ef- 
fectually counteracted, and the condition of the mass of the 
people lastingly improved. We have ventured to recommend 
the adoption of these measures, because we feel confident, as 
well from experience as from theory, that they would prove sig- 
nally advantageous. But whether they are adopted or not, it 
is at all events obvious, that in the event of the present ruin- 
ous ^’stem being continued much longer^ the destiny of Ireland 
will De irrevocably fixed. According to the scale at which po- 
pulation has been advancing in Ireland since 1784, the seven mil- 
lions of 1821 roust already be very little short of eight millions ! 
Nor will this frightful progression cease, if left to itself, until 
the whole country has been parcelled into potato gardens, capi- 
tal been annihilated, and the curse of poverty rendered uni- 
versal. There is not, therefore, a moment to be lost. If the 
whole energies of Government be not speedily set in motion 
and steadily directed, to check the torrent of pauperism, it will 
prove too strong for them, and the reign of filth, beggary, and 
outrage will forever be secured. 

The majority of our readers will, we apprehend, hardly con- 
ceive it possible that any one could, at this time of day, have 
seriously proposed the introduction of the English poor-law sys- 
tem into Ireland, as a means of arresting the spread of pauper- 
ism. But so it is. Such a proposition has been made, and 
has been favourably entertained, not by the declaimers at 
Catholic boards only, but by persons in high and responsible 
situations ! It is this circumstance, and this only, that induces 
us to bestow a moment’s attention on this extraordinary propo- 
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sal. If we were' really desirous of immediately consummating 
the ruin of Ireland^ of instantly destroying the little capital she 
.is possessed of, and of eradicating whatever of prudence and 
consideration may be found in any class of her inhabitants, 
we could do nothing better than adopt the scheme in question. 
Is there not already enough of ihoughdessness, prodigality, 
idleness, and vice in Ireland, without passing a law declar- 
ing that the parish must provide the means of support for 
air who cannot support themselves without exception ? The 
non-employment of the poor is unquestionably an evil of the 
first magnitude ; but instead of lessening this evil, you will 
most certainly increase it in a tenfold proportion, by attempt- 
ing to force employment by means of poor-laws. The non- 
employment of the poor must, in all cases, proceed from 
one or’ other of the following causes; viz. either, from a 
dkinclinafion to work ; or, second^ from the want of capital to 
employ tliem ; or, tMrd^ from the want of demand for the pro- 
ducts of industry. Now, if the non-employnient of the poor 
proceeds from tne Jir&t of these causes, or from disinclination to 
labour, it is obvious they have no just claim on the bounty of 
others. A very high authority has said, that those •who do not 
•work might not to eat t and the pressure of necessity will, sooner 
than any artificial remedy, cure them of their idleness, and 
force them to be industrious. It is true that the law which 
says they shall be supported, says also they shall be compelled 
to work. Legal constraint is, however, always attended with too 
much trouble, violence, and ill-will, to be productive of zealous 
aifd steady exertion. The fear of want, and the desire to save 
and accumulate a little stock, as they are the most natural, so 
they are also the most powerful motives to unremitted industr3% 
The slave must be compelled to work, but the freeman should 
be left to his own judgment and discretion ; should be protected 
in the full enjoyment of his (mn^ be it much or little, and pu- 
nished when he invades his neighbour’s property. If we recur 
to those base motives which influence the slave, and substitute 
compulsion in the ‘room of self-interest, we poison the very 
spring and fountaibhead of industry, and do all that we can to 
render the masters tyrannical and the workmen idle and pro- 
fligate. • 

If, on the other band, the non-employment of the poor pro- 
ceeds from the second cause we have specified, or from the -want 
capital to set them to voorkf it is plainly impossible that this 
deficiency can be supplied by the fiat of the legislature, or the 
resolutions of overseers. All that such interference can do, 
2 ' 
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and all that it ever does,* is to change the natural dietir^lbutum 
xyf thfi already existing stock of the country — to take it from those 
into whose hands it would naturally have come, to force it into 
the hands of others, and thus to increase poverty in one class of 
the people to as great an extent as it diminishes it in another. 

But, supposing the non* employment of the poor to proceed 
from the third cause we have specified, or from the 'taant qfde^ 
mandr for the "products of industry^ how is this to be remedied by 
setting them to work ? It is obvious, that the mere ^evy of a 
tax for the maintenance and employment of the poor cannot 
add to the income of the country, or be a means of increasing 
the demand for their products. And it is quite evident, that 
unless this demand can be increased, the taking of a portion of 
the income of the wealthier part of the community to form a 
fund to set the unemployed poor to work, can have no other 
effect but to increase the glut of commodities, and to drive the 
independent and industrious part of the poor from their em- 
ployment, by the forced competition of those who are dependent, 
and a burden oir the public. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this subject 
can be considered'; — whether the <ion*employment of the poor 
proceeds from disinclination to work, from the want af ca- 
pital to employ them, or from the want of demand for the 
products of industry, a compulsory assessment for their em- 
ployment and support, seems to be equally inexpedient and 
improper. In the Jirst case, such a provision is a direct en- 
couragement to the idleness and profligacy of the- vicious part 
of the community; in the second^ it causes an artificial, and, 
consequently, a disadvantageous distribution of the national 
capital ; and, in the third, it adds to the cause of distress, and 
throws those who are not paupers out of employment. It would 
not really be one jot more absurd to attempt to improve the 
health of the citizens of Dublin by poisoning their wells, than 
it would be to attempt to relieve the distresses of the people of 
Ireland by the establishment of ^ch a system. 

There nave occasionally been in England, rich and indus- 
trious as she is, about a tenth of the entire population depend- 
ing partly on parochial relief. But if the system of compul- 
sory provision were once established in Ireland, we should not 
have one-tenth, but seven or eight-tenths of a population of e^ght 
millions depending principally on this resource. But taking the 
proportion of paupers so low as only <me- fourth, and supposing 
that each individual were only to receive a pittance of 2d. a day 
from the rates, still the aggregate charge would amount to upwards 
pf SIX MILLIONS a year, being about a third mqre than the e^- 
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tirie {)rodnce of taxation in Ireland,«and constituting a charge 
of 15s. an acre on the c^ht millions of acres of cultivated land 
she is supposed to contain ! With such a bounty held out to 
pauperism, population would be powerfully stimulated, and the 
whole rent t)f the land would -be speedily absorbed. We do 
not Imow, after all, whether the lanalords of Ireland will sanc- 
tion this scheme; But if they do, it will be the only instance in 
the history of the world of a numerous and powerful class vo- 
luntarily consenting to ruin Aemselves, in order the better to 
complete the ruin and degradation of their country. 

4. Education. — ;On the motion of Sir John Newport, on the 
25th March last, the House of Commons unanimously voted 
an address to his Majesty, to issue a Commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the state of education in Ireland, ana re- 
pordng on the same to the House. Such a Commission has in 
consequence been issued; and the character of the Commis- 
sioners (Mr Frankland Lewis, M. P., Mr Glassford, and Mr 
Blake) is a sufficient security that the inquiry will not be a 
sham one, but that the whole* subject will be ‘patiently investi- 
gated and probed to the bottom. When the Report of the 
Commissioners is before the- public, we shall enter on a full 
consideration of this most important subject : For we think 
with Mr John Smith — ''a sincere and intelligent friend to Ire- 
land, and to all that can elevate the character and promote the 
happiness of his fellow men — * That a government which does 

* not provide for the instruction of its subjects, has no right to 

* render them amenable to a bloody and ferocious code of 

* laws.* (Mr Smith’s Speech, 2Sth March 1824.) In the 
mean time, however, we may observe, that the offence taken 
by the Catholic clergy at some statements in a speech of Mr 
North’s, relative to the state of education in Ireland, was ex- 
tremely unreasonable. If Mr North erred in saying that infa- 
mous publications were used in many of the Catholic schools, 
he erred in common with all the authorities on Irish affairs, 
and in common with many, most respectable Catholics. Dr 
Bell, in his Essay .O/t the Condition and Manners of the Pea- 
santry of Ireland^ says, that the books used in the Catholic 
schools were such as to give scope and activity to the worst 
passions, and t^ded powerfully to prevent the pedlantry of 
Ireland from becoming good subjects, (p. 40.) In speaking of 
education, Mr Wakefield says, ‘ The only thing connected 

* wnth it, the remembrance of which gives me pleasure, is the 
‘ desire manifested to obtain it. As to the manner in •which it 
‘ fs conveyed^ I cannot speak in terms of siifficiera reprobation* ’ 
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(Vol. II. p. 398.) Mr Wakefield subjoins, from Mr Dutton’s 
Survey of Clare, a list of the common school and cottage 
classics of Ireland, abounding in books of the most flagitious 
description. The intelligent Catholic author of Thq^hts and 
Suggestions on the Education of the Irish Peasantry^ distinctly 
states, that the poor of his communion are entirely destitute of 
religious instruction, and that the schoolmasters are as bad as 
possible, (pp. 12, 41, &c.) And,' not needlessly to multiply refer- 
ences, we shall only further mention, that Mr Spring Rice publicly 
stated, in his place in the House of Commons, on the 22d of 
April 1822, that he had been in a large school in the county of 
Cork,, where the text-hook for the instruction of the young was 
the life of a notorious robber — the Captain Rock of some fifty 
years ago ! And Mr Rice farther stated, that he knew many 
places in which books of the same character, but of a still more 
objectionable tendency, were used ! * Disgraceful, therefore, as 
Mr North’s statement certainly is to the Catholic clergy, it is, 
we are afraid, idle for them to attempt to refute it. We do 
not presume to say that they have actually encouraged the use 
of such books ; but we do say that it is quite impossible to con- 
ceive they could be ignorant of their being used, and that, con- 
sidering the influence they have over their flocks, had they 'dis- 
played a tenth of the zeal for their suppression they have so 
frequently displayed on the most trifling occasions, they would 
long since have been wholly discarded. They may object, and, 
for any thing that we know, justly too, to the reading of the 
Bible in schools. But if they will not allow the Bible to be 
used as a school-book, it is their duty, if they wish to save 
theifr flocks from beggary and the.gallows, to take care that 
their schools should be supplied with books that will infuse 
sound principles of morality into the young mind. If they ne- 
glect this duty. Government must interfere. So long as those 
who are taught, are taught only to admire deeds of rapine and 
plunder, we may expect to find the Irish cottiers of the present 
day the genuine representatives of the Kernes and Gallowglasses 
of the days Of Spencer — of those ‘ who did never eat thrir meat 

* till they had won it by the sword ; who madU the day their 

night, and the night their day; who did light their candle at 

* the flames of their foemen’s houses ; and whose music was not 

* the harpe nor layis of love, but the cryes of the people, and 
*. the clashing of armor.* 

* See also an excellent article on Ireland, in the first Number of 
the Inquirer (p. 42.), generally ascribed to Mr Rice. 
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S. Coihmerce andJleoetme.i — Wc are happy to have tosayt that 
a most important and beneficial change has been efiectcd in 
these departments, since the date of our former article, and that 
most of tha suggestioni we then made, have been adopted. The 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Commerce and Revenue of 
Ireland, have dischargea their duty to the public with a zeal 
and ability, and have displayed a fearlessness of giving offence 
to interested and powerful individuals, worthy of every commen- 
dation ; and ministers are also justly entitled to the highest 
praise, for the vigour they have shown in following the plans of 
these Commissioners. The absurd and complicated system of 
duties and regulation, known by the name of Union ditties, 
which, as we formerly showed, went far to suppress all trade 
in manufactured goods between Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been, with some few exceptions, entirely abolishbd. Whole 
boards of Commissioners, ignorant of their business, and only 
appointed because of the patronage they could command, have 
been unceremoniously dismissed ; almost every Irish Act of 
Parliament, with respect to the collection and regulation of the 
revenue, has been repealed ; and the whole business of the ex- 
cise and customs has been transferred to London. The bill intro- 
duced by Mr Robinson, and passed into a law, for reducing the 
duty on spirits from 5s. 6d. to 2s. a gallon, and for authorizing 
the use of comparatively small stills, is by far the greatest boon 
conferred on Ireland since the Union. It has gone far to put 
down smuggling and its consequent train of evils ; while by in- 
creasing the consumption of legally distilled spirits, it has been 
productive of a considerable increase of revenue. We are truly 
glad to have to state these things. They are proofs of a good' 
spirit prevailing in the Cabinet ; and the ease with which they 
have been effected, shows what may be done for Irelantl, when 
government determines to put down abuse. But if ministers 
stop here, what they have done will be really of little or no va- 
lue. If they do not remove those deeper seated and more fruit- 
ful sources of contention, hatred and crime, which we have now 
pointed out, the reforms they have effected will have but an in- 
considerable influence in arresting the march of degradation. 

But many reforms still remain to be effected, even in the fi- 
nancial and commercial departments. The excessive duties 
laid on tea, coffee, sugar, foreign wines and ' spirits, tobacco, 
and many other articles in general demand, have had the effect, 
by adding proportionally to the price of these articles, and plac- 
ing them beyond the reach of the peasanlrj’, to extinguish the 
desire to possess them in their minds, and thus to render then^ 
disposed to vegetate without repining in poverty and wretched- 
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ness. The almost universal want of all ambition to rise in the 
world, to acquire any share of the comforts and conveniences 
of life-^forms one of the most powerful obstacles to the in- 
troduction of a better order of things in^ Ireland : And there 
are no means so effectual for exciting such an ambition, and for 
rendering the peasantry anxious to improve their condition, and 
to mount in the scale of society, as ah ef^ctual reduction of 
the duties laid on all articles in general demand. Such a re- 
duction, by lowering the price of a great variety of useful and 
agreeable commodities, would afford new motives- to stimu- 
late, and new comforts and conveniences to reward, the in- 
dustry of the peasantry. Those who are indolent — and this is 
notoriously the case with the Irish — will never become industri- 
ous, unless industry brings visidlt/ along with it a proportional 
increase of enj[oyments. Wherever labourers find it is impos- 
sible for increased exertion to make any material addition to 
their comforts and conveniences, they invariably sink into a 
state of sluggish and stupid indifference, and content themselves 
with the coarsest and scantiest fare. But the desire to rise in 
the world, and improve our condition, is deeply seated in the 
human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated. — And when- 
ever labour has been rendered more productive, and a number 
of new conveniences and enjoyments made attainable by the la- 
bourer, indolence has never failed to give way to exertion : A 
taste for these conveniences and enjoyments has gradually dif- 
fused itself^ increased exertions have been made to obtain them, 
and ultimately it has been thought discreditable to be w'ithout 
them. Nor, would such a redaction of duties as would be pro- 
ductive of these effects occasion the least diminution of revenue. 
On the contrary it is certain, as well from theory as from expe- 
rience, that it would, by increasing the quantities of the articles 
consumed in a geometrical proportion, have the effect to add 
very greatly to its amount. 

A few additional measures are still wanting, to place the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland on that 
footing of absolute freedom on Vrhich it should stand. In con- 
sequence of the duty on foreign timber imported into the two 
countries being different, of the excise duties on spirits being 
higher in England than in Ireland, and of there being no ex- 
cise duties in Ireland on glass, printed goods, soap, candles, 
vinegar, and wine, it is still necessary to put customhouse offi- 
cers on board every vessel engaged in the trade betw’een the two 
countries, when she comes into port, and to search her cargo. 
This is attended with very great inconvenience, hardship, and 
expense ; and in order to obviate it, the duty .on all these arti? 
pies ought to made the same in both countries. 
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We shall take 'an earW opportunity^ to show, that the timber . 
duties now paymble in Great Britain are not only oppressively 
high, but that they are imposed on the most impolitic and ab- 
surd principles tbat^an well be imagined. With r<»pect to 
glass, the case is bututtle different. To show the mode in which 
the duty on it operates, it is perhaps enough to state, that the 
gross produce of the glass duties in 1823 was 962,709/., of 
which no less than 415,078/. was repaid in drawbacks ! The 
injury done .to the manufacturer by the operation of such a duty 
is obvious. If it were effectually reduced, the manufacturer 
would gain though no drawback were allowed ; while the re- 
venue would gain by the vast increase of consumption that 
would take place in Great Britain, and by the extension of the 
low duty to Ireland, and the consequent stop to the smuggling 
of glass from that country. 

The duty on printed cottons is liable to the same objections 
as the duty on glass. Its gross produce, in 1823, amounted to 
1,811,919A, of which 1,146,750/. was drawn back on exporta- 
tion. If a duty is to be laid on the cotton manufacture, the 
proper plan would be to lay it on the wool ; and, by keeping it 
so low as not materially to affect the price of the goods, to 
avoid the necessity of granting a drawback, or of first paying a 
million Sterling into the hands of the customhouse ollicers, 
and then back again to the merchants. 

The slight increase of duty that might take place in Ireland 
on a few articles, in consequence of the equalization of the du- 
ties payable in the two countries, could not justly be objected 
to. For the benefits arising from the unrestricted freedom of 
intercourse between the two countries, that would take place in 
consequence of this equalization, would infinitely overbalance 
the injury arising from the increase of duty; at the same 
time, that almost all the arguments in favour of the reduction 
of duties on articles in general demand apply with nearly equal 
force to Great Britain as to Ireland. 

The bounties on the exportation of coarse linen from the 
United Kingdom amount to about 300,000/. a year. Mr Ro- 
binson proposed, last Session, immediately to repealythese du- 
ties ; but he was induced, in consequence of the representations 
of the Irish members, to swerve from his own better purpose so 
far as to consent to their being repealed at th^ rate of 10 per 
cent, per annum, so that they will still cost the public 1,500,000/. 
But while the Irish members are thus taxing the public for 
the support of the coarse linen manufacture, they are them- 
selves its greatest enemies ; for, by enforcing the provisions of 
a linen board act, preventing the sale of yam not wound on a 
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certain description of reel, they prevent the importation of fo- 
reign yarn into Ireland, . thou^ its price is generally from 25 
to 30 per cent, less than Irish yarn, and thus lay the manufac- 
ture under a disadvantage which is not yearly balanced by the 
bounty. Government will, no doubt, interpose to remedy this 
abuse. 

We cannot conclude this article, extended as it now is, 
without entreating all who take . an interest in the subject, 
stedfastly to oppose every scheme for providing employment 
for the poor of Ireland, by grants of money, or by the 
aid of bounties on particular articles. Such palliatives and 
•anodynes may lengthen, but they can never cure, a dis- 
ease which has fastened on the vitals of the country, and 
vitiated its whole public economy. The case of Ireland is 
too desperate to be treated in this way. When the measures 
we have suggested for allaying the violence of religious and 
party contentions, for attaching the inhabitants to government, 
and for maintaining the peace of the country and the security 
of property, shall have been adopted, then, but not till then, 
capital will flow to Ireland as a place of advantageous invest- 
ment. But until these things have been done, the forced, trans- 
mission of capital to that country, by the agency of government, 
will merely act as a stimulus to population, and will thus really 
aggravate all the evils it was designed to alleviate. It is not by 
such puny measures — by the miserable quackery of bounties 
and forced loans — but by drying up the sources of disaffection, 
misery, and crime, that Ireland is to be improved. It is indeed 
the merest delusion possible, to suppose, so long as the various 
causes of outrage and degradation we have specified are suffer- 
ed to spread their roots and scatter their seeds on all sides, 
that it is in the power either of individual or of national charity 
to arrest the tide of ruin that is now deluging the country. 

We have thus, for the second time, endeavoured to show, by a 
minute and detailed inquiry into the state of Ireland, that the mise- 
ries and atrocities which afflict and disgrace that unhappy country 
are not^e result of uncontrollable causes, but that diey all have 
their origin in, and are, in fact, the natural and necessary con- 
sequences of vicious political and civil institutions and misgo- 
vern ment. The question, therefore, which Parliament and the 
country are now called upon to decide, and none more import- 
ant ever engaged their consideration, is, whether they will con- 
tinue, at all hazards, to support the institutions and system of 
government now established in Ireland, and attempt to put 
down disturbances by the gibbet and the sword, or set about 
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making a thorough reform of tlje abuses which have filled her 
with misery and crime, and endeavour to bind her inhabitants 
to their interests by a sense of gratitude for benefits received 
and advantages conferred ? The statements we have laid before 
oUr readers, as vrell as every principle of justice and expedien- 
cy, and the experience of centuries, show, beyond all contro- 
versy, how this question ought to be decided. As Englishmen 
— as lovers of equal and impartial justice — we owe reparation 
to Ireland for the wrongs she has suflered at our hands ; and 
we owe it for our own sakes. It depends entirely on our future 
conduct, whether Ireland is to be rendered our best friend and 
ally, or our most dangerous and mortal foe. If we treat her 
with kindness and affection, if we redress her wrongs, and open 
her a path to wealth and prosperity, the Union will cease to be 
nominal, and the two countries will be firmly and inseparably 
united ; But if we obstinately persevere in our present system, 
if we continue to treat six-sevenths of her people as an enslaved 
and degraded caste^ and to cherish all the gross and scandalous 
abuses which have cast them into the depths of poverty and 
vice, they will certainly endea:Vour (and who shall blame them?) 
to wreak their vengeance on the heads of their oppressors ; dis- 
sension, terror, and civil war, w’ill rage with increased fury and 
violence ; and our ascendency will be at an end, the instant it 
cannot be maintained by force of arms / 


Art. VI. Substance of the Speech of Mr M. A. Taylor in the 
House of Commons^ on Wednesday the 30/7/ <f Hay 1821, oit 
the Delays in the High Court if Chancery, and the Appellant 
Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. London, 1821. 

Xt is curious to observe by what slow degrees, and after how 
many struggles and difficulties, every public grievance is 
•redressed in this country. Carelessness and indifference a- 
bout the object proposetl to be gained, jealousy of the per- 
son making the attempt, suspicion or misrepreseq^tion of 
his motives, a blind and overweening confidence in whatever 
is, because it is, — must be admitted to be formidable obstacles in 
the way of the most temperate reforms. Nor do we here allude 
merely to the selfish and interested opposition of those who 
derive benefit from existing abuses, and whose resistance (in 
itself by no means trivial or unimportant) must, therefore, be 
calculated upon as of course. Our remarks are meant to be 
extended much further. There is, we presume, at all times — 
•Jhere certainly is in the present — a^spt of sleek and satisfied per- 
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sons, who, provided their own affairs go oh well, care little 
about any thing else ; and who, estimating the value of all in- 
stitutions by their supposed goot^ effect upon themselves, feel 
every project of alteration or amendment as, in some sort, an 
attack upon a systefn, with .which they fondly imagine their 
own prosperity is bound up. Who, for instance, has lately 
heard of a'large portion of that generally satisfied, tolerably 
well clothed, and perfectly well fed body, commonly called the 
landed interest or countiy ‘gentlemen, distinguishing themselves 
in any other manner, than by throwing their dead and heavy 
weight into the doubtfully preponderating scale of the majority 
upon every question, which, by possibility, might affect the 
existence of any, no matter what, administration, — until sudden- 
ly a great light broke in upon the quarter of self-interest, and 
they became patriotic enough to vote for the repeal of some 
couple of taxes, not so much because the -tenants could not pay 
those taxes, as because they could not pay their own rents ? 
And of a congenial spirit and feeling are the whole body of 
snug and warm persbns (as Parson Trulliber, if we mistake not, 
denominates them) throughout the whole community, whom the 
above mentioned class of representatives fitly designate, who 
are, in truth, the vis inertice of society, and constitute, as it 
were, tlie natural resistance to every change, by whatever wis- 
dom suggested, by whatever necessity enforced. 

Time, however, and reason often enforced, operate at last ; 
and that, too, in directions and through means sometimes least 
of all expected or foi’eseen. Nobody can have forgotten, by 
what slow and painful steps the late revered Sir S. Romilly ad- 
vanced towards a very limited amendment of the penal laws,— 
each statutory provision having been fought for, as for a 'portion 
of the wisdom of our ancestors: But, within ten vears after 
those meritorious and comparatively unsuccessful exertions, a 
Minister * of the Crown, and one whose claims to his situation 
depend not a little upon his belonging to the resistance faction, 
made, by virtue of place and authority, — almost without no- 
tice, certainly without opposition, a more extensive massacre 
of that pbriion of the above mentioned wisdom which consists 
in penal provisions, (such as making it a capital felony to 
steal the same article on one side of a fence, and not capital 
on the other), than the great man to whom we have alluded, 
with all his knowledge, experience, and wisdom, could efiect in 
the whole course of his life. Who could enumerate, if any body 
could endure the enumeration, all that has been written and said 
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in favour of the Navigation Act, and the whole code of maritime 
lavrs affecting our intercourse with foreign countries, — the true 
cause (as the orthodox doctriife has been) of our naval ascend- 
ency and greatness, -^the support and pillar of the wealth and 
glory of England ? Long, indeed, have these venerable errors 
bem exposed, by arguments not to be resisted, both in and out 
of Parliament ; and we know, for how long a ti^e, in vain. 
At length arise a set of revolutionary ministers, who, under the 
pressure of no adverse motion, upon the suggestion of no cla- 
morous remonstrance or representation from the country, them- 
selves bring forward measures 'destructive of all the cumbrous 
mummery, ■which habitual respect had consecrated, and, by so 
doing, have, we suspect, shaken, in no small degree, the confi- 
dence in them of the' true admirers of the genuine and whole 
constitution. To take one example more. It must be fresh in 
the recollection of our readers, for how great a length of time 
the annual exposition of the financial affairs of the counti’y was 
involved in studied and impenetrable obscurity. In vain did 
Mr Tierney and others, year after year, suggest that the same 
rules of arithmetic must be applicable to public and private ac- 
counts, and that the two operations of addition and subtraction 
are essentially different from each other, whether performed in 
a minister’s budget, or a private trader’s balance sheet. These 
appeared, at the time, most questionable and startling novelties, 
the invention of faction, and dangerous to the safety of the State. 
But men may be shamed out of their errors at last ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer (not indeed 
the right honourable gentleman who had so large a share in the 
explosion of these disgraceful absurdities), who has brought 
himself'to acknowledge the established properties of figures, 
and has made such a proficiency as actually to set down the 
debts and credits, — ^the income and the outgoings, — on the 
right side of the national account ; and, what" is droll enough, 
all these things are promulgated as original ideas, redounding 
to the praise of the men who have been reluctantly forced to 
adopt themj and those who, by long perseverance, have forced 
them on their adversaries, are still reviled as factious innovators 1 
The course of proceeding, with reference to the Court of 
Chancery, has been very much in unison with what we have 
briefly described as the ordinary train of events, where any re-* 
formation or improvement, is attempted. It is now fifteen years 
since Mr Michael Angelo^aylor, of whom we have, on a for- 
mer occasion, justly made honourable mention, brought for- 
ward, in the House of Commons, the grievances endured by 
the country from the delay and expenses in that Court. It is 
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well known how often those motions have been' repeated by that 
gentleman, and the attention of the public (which indeed re- 
quired no hint), and of all persons Connected with the subject, 
called dhtinctly to it. The fate which attended them, and the 
manner in which inquiry was evaded, though once voted to be . 
necessary, we have formerly explained. Our present business 
is only with the renewal and repetition oS. his motion, which 
was met (with the single exception above alluded to) in the cus- 
tomary method of vague and indiscrimloate assertion and round 
denial. In the year 1823, it will be recollected that the subject 
was again brought before Parliament by Mr Williams; and 
then also the old, approved, .and 'never*failing plan of opposi- 
tion was resorted to again. It was then directly alleged, that 
there were na real complaints against the Court, or any part of 
it ; that there were no arrears of business, properly so called ; 
that there was no unnecessary expense; that there were no- 
delays in any thing, or any body, beyond that reasonable 
quantity of repose, which conduces to the welb being of the 
suitor, and befits the measured and cautious progress of ju- 
dicial proceedings ; — but grievances, or grounds for injuring, 
none — absolutely none ! And so, we need not add, as those 
assertions came from the right side of the House, the majority 
voted. Within eight short months, however, the subject was 
brought forward again; with little novelty, and with literally no 
change pf circumstances, except indeed that slow and gradual 
change to which we have before alluded, which is at length 
effected upon the most reluctant and obdurate, by the pressure 
of public opinion, when roused and engaged by continual ap- 
peals to it : — When, behold, a minister of the crown, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, up rises, and, taking 
away all discussion out of the hands of those who might be pre- 
sumed, so far as the materiali* they had would allow, ‘to be pre- 
pared for it, declares, that whatever assertions and denials 
might have been made, he, at least, would not affirm that there 
was nothing wrong in the Court of Chancery ; that an inquiry 
(of a nature peculiar, indeed, and to which we shall advert im- 
mediately) was extremely proper, and announcing, at the same 
time, to the astonished public, that the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, of all the men in the world, had recommended the mea- 
sure for the immediate adoption of his Majesty ! The minister 
proceeded to explain, that it wa%only to one species of inquiry 
that he would assent ; for that he never could be prevailed upon 
to agree to any that could have the remotest, aspect of crimi- 
nating the Chancellor (such effect, the right honourable gentle- 
man seemed to think, must necessarily be produced by any at- 
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tempt to ascertain wliether his Lordship had contributed, in 
.any decree, to the mischiefs at last admitted), and that he 
doubted not but the people of England would not fail cheer- 
fully to support their representatives (meaning, of couVse, the 
House of Commons) in their resolution, to protect an old and 
faithful .servant. 

- Several subjects of curiosity present themselves upon the 
adoption of this course. It did seem pas^ng strange that 
the Lord Chancellor should have • been the person to ori- 
ginate any inquiry, — ^and then. It did appear to be an ex- 
traordinary cast upon the dice, that the very moment for. ad- 
opting the measure should be that, when the progress and 
prevalence of public opinion out of doors had made resistance 
to the motion for an open and general inquiry before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, hardly practicable or safe. 
It did require a considerable infusion of the milkiness of cre- 
dulity to believe, that, to get rid of that motion pressing upon 
them, was no inducement with ministers, or a part of them, for 
adopting it at that precise moment. Why not before ? Why 
not daring any one of the motions (numerous as they were) of 
Mr Taylor, to which wc have already, and for this purpose 
chiefly, alluded ? Why not upon the occasion of the motion 
in 1823 ? Why not have recommended an inquiry before over- 
turning the Court of Chancery by the adoption of a Deputy 
Chancellor ten years before ? Did not the noble and learned 
Lord know that all was not sound In the state of the Court of 
Chancery then ? Why not recommend inquiry at that most fit 
and proper occasion for it, that Parliament might at least have 
observed the decorum of knowing some little of the real state of 
the case, before they were called upon to legislate, without know- 
ledge, upon a matter of such importance, with such evil conse- 
quences attached to it as were at the time predicted, and have 
been since realized ? Why not have recommended inquiry, when 
the arrears in the kindred business (kindred we call it, because 
a part of the duties of the Chancellor, and, like the rest, much 
in arrear), of appeals in the House of Lords, caused his Lord- 
ship to apply for help in that quarter, as he before had applied 
for and obtained it in the Court of Chancery ? But no : — these 
yrere not, as it seems, convenient seasons.; but st roving and 
ambulatory commission is produced from the pocket of the 
cretary of State, at that critical conjuncture, when an inquiry 
into the Court — Chancellor and all, is, but for that manoeuvre^ 
probably upon the point of being carried. 

Mr Secretary Peel, as we have already noticed, further de- 
clared, that he never would consent to any commission, that 
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could,, by any possible constructionj imply blame or censure on 
the Chancellor, or, in other words, that should make it a part 
of its duty to ascertain, whether the delays, and expenses con- 
sequent upon delay, be, in truth, the result of increasing busir 
ness, or other causes,<or in part at least, and how much, to be 
attributed to the inactivity and indecision of the Chancellor 
himself. To that the Secretary would never consent ; and, ac- 
cordingly, a commission is formed with the noble and learned 
Lord himself at the bead of it! which, under such a commander, 
is likely to effectuate the restrictive plan of Mr Peel with great 
sincerity and singleness of purpose. No man, since the Pope who 
sentenced himself to be burnt out of his pure love of justice, has,- 
in our recollection, been found to be the first to pronounce self- 
judgment, and self-execution. Two gentlemen, * we are aware, 
may be named as exceptions to the general formation of the 
Committee. ‘ But what are these amongst so many ? ’ Aiid 
w'hat are two, or any* number, when fettered by the presence of 
the noble and learned Lord, whose conduct, upon the supposi- 
tion we are now making, is to form a part, at least, of the sub- 
ject of inquiry ? 

So then, the Commissioners may inquire, forsooth, whe- 
ther a month or two may be gained, by forcing the defendant 
to answer sooner than he does at present to the plaintiff’s 
bill; they may examine, and ascertain whether the decretal 
orders are stuffed full of unnecessary matter by the registrars, 
and the reports, in like manner, oy the masters ; they may 
hear and decide, if they can, whether the said masters can' 
contrive to sit a few hours longer, or half an hour earlier in the 
day; — whether we know not. what clerk in Court does any 
thing for some six shillings and eightpence, charged, as it is 
said, upon ideal attendances in Court ; — whether a bit can be 
curtailed from the head of an answer, or a'bit from the tail of a 
bill into these things tliey may inquire, and may report jn 
favour of some alterations, which, by having the appearance of 
doing something, may cast dust into the eyes of the public, and 
stop efiective inquiry before a Committee of the House 
These things they may do ; but into the question of delay in 
the highest quarter, and those enormous evils, compounded of 
anxie^ and exjiBnse, attending the unhappy suitors between the 
period of hearing and of decision, and into the policy of report- 
ing that such delay exists (if such be the fact), 'and thereby 
giving present relief to the sufferers, whilst they are looking for- 
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ward to that which is revcFsionary, Mr Secretary Peel ■ never 
would consent that any Coinniitlee sliould iiKjnire — and such in- 
quiry is not to be expected. That is too high matter ibr them, 
and must not be touched. 

As to die nature of die Report whicli the Cennmissioners 
may finally resolve upon (whatever may have been intended' or 
wislied), it is impossible, as well as premature, to form any con- 
jecture. Of the form and course of inquiry, also, we know no- 
thing, except from the most vague and general rumour. Up- 
on one branch (such at least we presume it to be) of their 
examination, — how far die present establishment of tlie diffe- 
rent C^Jourts of Equity is adequate to their purpose, it tloes not 
seem likely that they can obtain much practical iiifornuitioj}. 
The evidence, whicli they may hear, must of neceasify be in a, 
great measure matter of opinion and ctmjecturo. Mt>st of 
the persons from whom intbrmation is to be sfnight, have 
only known die Courts of Equity <uul their proceedings since 
the coipmencement of the Eldon Dominion. Tliose who are 
old enough to remenibtr the person and figure of any other 
Chancellor (the short continuance of Lord Erskine in ollice 
puts him out of the question), are either, from their age, verg- 
ing towards obliviousness (if, indeed, agq ever does ineajtacitate 
in the law, as in every thing else), or may well be excusetl Ibr not 
having a very perfect recollection of the manner in which busi- 
ness was conducted, after the intervening experience of about a 
quarter of a century. Learned gentlemen, or others, have no re- 
cent and fresh knowledge of a man in the pi'ime of lii'c, of fair le- 
gal attainments, of habits of regularity anil accuracy in buxinebs, 
who allows no disorder in die course of hearing the mutters be- 
fore him, and furnishes no excuse for the want of punctuality 
and attention in others, from a failure to observe appointments 
of bis own,— -who decides, not only as well as he can, but as 
soon as he can,— and, therefore, can say nothing certain as 
to what might, in such a case, be effected. Practical infor- 
mation from experience they rarely can be enabled to give; but 
a toleraUy strong opinion all the witnesses can give, if they 
are asked, and if they will. Whether there is now despatched, in 
the High Court of Chancery, the quantity of business which 
might fairly be expected from a man of average attainments 
and qualities, or one half of it, — much less from a man of such 
high attainments, in some respects, as Lord Eldon ? 

It . seems, however, that the length of service renders it harsh 
and indelicate to allow the inquiry to assume even the semblance 
or shape of censure. And diis might, perhaps, in some degree. 
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be allowed, if ft had not been, at jhe same time, iinquestionablv 
certain that the grievances, now no longer denied, have been 
suffered to accumulate without one single effort by the Noble 
and Learned Lord, to simplif}', abridge, or amend'any one por- 
tion of the principle or practice of his court (though constant- 
ly alleged to be the roost knowing, and, therefore, the roost 
sensible of such a coarse being necessary), until the evil day at 
length arrives, and the court can no longer be endured. But, 
moreover, does it never occur, when length of service is men- 
tioned, that the execution of these laborious and irksome duties, 
as they are uniformly represented to be, is purely optional ? If 
our modern worthies must wait, until called, like the Ciiriuses 
or Camilluses of old, from some obscure and lowly retreat, by 
the general voice and pressing necessity of a country to be sav- 
ed, his Lordship and the rest may, we iiuspect, remain inactive 
for a length of time inconvenient and irksome in the extreme, 
to an appetite for office,' or its profits. Who ever heard of the 
public forcing the acceptance of his situation, or his continuance 
in it, upon this or any other functionary? When the work is 
above their hands, may not any of them, at his pleasure, retire ? 
Nay, indeed, has not the Noble and Learned Lord periodically 
spoken of this very event, in his own particular case, as if he 
really thought (whic)j nobody else did) that he had some such 
step in contemplation ? But is the Lord Chancellor a part of 
the * unpaid magistracy’ of the country ? Is the service done 
for nothing? Is an absolute and uncontrolled power over the 
whole profession of the law, and the gratification annexed to the 
indulgence of partial affection, nothing? Is the emolument, 
if not personally received, at least distributable amongst friends 
or favourites, arising from the unbounded patronage connect- 
ed with the same profession, nothing ? Is the large and ample 
(not to say excessive) revenue attached to the office itselfj— *a 
revenue pared down and depreciated, in the course of debate, 
so much beyond what any body had j^reviously imagined, — is this 
nothing? Are all these things nothing? How long these no- 
things (as the possession of office was called on another occa- 
sion) have been held, every body knows, and Mr Peel vvas not 
mistaken in supposing, that It was worth his whil^ to show how 
his Noble Friend had deserved them. "We mention this in 
passing, merely for the purpose of administering comfort to the 
more nice and sensitive part of the community, and preventing 
excessive grief, upon the supposition that public men, in any 
department, are wearing and tearing tliemselve^ to pieces from 
an abstract love of labour, or that they are I’eally, or nominally, 
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serving the counti’y without, at the same time, essentially serv- 
ing tiiemselves. 

The interval between the formation of the Chancery Com- 
mission (upon which we shall observe no further at present, 
than that we trust they will not fall into the besetting sin of de- 
lay, but, at least,, will let the country know what they have 
been doing), and the result of its labours, has been darned a 
proper season, and so perhaps it may, for the pro<luction of a 
piece of considerable pretension, — no less, indeed, than the de- 
fence of the Lord Chancellor, mixed up with some slight, but 
perfectly allowable, dispa'Tagement of other persons. Railing, 
it has been said, is sometimes of use to the mind, and when 
either party grew angry, the deaf man could form some judg- 
ment which was in the wrong, by an observation of their rela- 
tive heat. The general tone of this performance, the ampli- 
tude of statement, and confidence of assertion with which it 
abounds, would at once induce a belief, that it can be nothing 
less than an official exposition from Chancery. For the contri- 
butors to this work, as we can have no hostility except against 
some of the conclusions sought to be established, we have no 
worse wish than that they may each have their reward, — 
a Mastership for the .senior — and for the lowest labourer, 
surely, a Coramissionership of Bankrupts,. — that being, so 
far as we know, one of the smallest crulnbs which fall fron> 
the rich man’s table. They undoubtedly undertake much, 
and if they fail, it is, at least, in no mean attempt. They un- 
dertake to prove, that in rapidity and despatch of business, judg- 
ing only by amount, the present Chancellor has surpassed the best 
performances of Lord Macclesfield, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Thnr- 
low, or any other Chancellor of any time. It follows, therefore, 
of course, that all that has been said or insinuated about some 
portion, at least, of the delay being imputable to Lord Eldon, 
is an ignorant or malignant misrepresentation of angry persons, 
who are making complaints for suitors in which they da not 
participate, and for whidi, Consequently, there is no foundation. 
The general increase of business is brought forward as the true- 
and only cause of the arrears in the court (if indeed it be in- 
tended to admit that there are any arrears at all), and that in- 
crease is repl%sented to be snch, that, notwithstanding the as- 
sistance of the Vice-Chancellor, no skill, order, knowle^e, or 
decision,-. could keep the business down, or, in a word, do more 
than has been done by the Noble and Learned Lord. Now, it 
is our intention- to show, either that the Chancery Company 
have not been happy in the data which they make the founda- 
tion of their assertions, or that they are mistaken in the conclu- 
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sions deduced from them, or, if not, that nothing could he so 
unfortunate for the fame of their patron, as that he did not re- 
tire, like Sir W. Grant, wiA his honours, green and fresh, 
about him, from the performance of such extraordinary feats of 
judicial excellence, before they were obscured and sullied by a 
falling off so lamentable and disastrous, as, if the Company’s 
statement be correct, must immediately appear, in a period 
closely touching upon that, which they, for reasons best known 
to themselves, nave selected.. 

If we give these; writers credit for a correct use of the infor- 
mation on which they profess to proceed, we give them every 
possible advantage. That they have not detkiled it with such 
particularity as to enable their readers to judge accurately for 
themselves, will hereafter appear. And yet it is natural to ex- 
pect that writers, who must be conscious* that they are par- 
tisans, and who, without feeling this to be any imputation (we 
make none such), must be aware that they are, for that very rea- 
son, liable to some suspicion of exaggeration, would be anxious 
to give every possible explanation which the subject could admit. 
They must have felt that they had to make converts of those 
whose faith would, probably, be staggered *at the outset, and 
whose previous impressions could only yield to the force of evi- 
dence not to be resisted. Every body knows how much is ex- 
pected on the other side of the question, and what an astound- 
ing clamour is set up, if the voucher of facts be not produced, 
as certainly they have been demanded, at every step, aiyl 
that, when produced, they are said to be nothing but ^particu- 
lar^ cases forsooth; — just as if any case could be general, and 
as if all rules were not formed from a number of instances, as 
the community is composed of individuals. But we shall pass 
on, and come to the statement itself. 

'We find then in the publication, * to which we have been allud- 
ing, a statement of the number of causes and petitions disposed 
of by Lord Eldon in three (which, for conformity, we will ven- 
ture to call particular') years. The statement is, indeed, intro- 
duced in the shape of a comparison between Lord Hardwicke 
and Lord Eldon, yet it stands as a statement still. It is as fol- 
lows : 


Years. 


Causes and Petitions. 

1808. 


299 T 

1809. 


261 > Lord Eldon. 

1810. 

• 

21SJ 

• 


• The Quarterly Eeview, vol. xxx. p. 284. 
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We select this item in their account, for n reason which we. 
ahall at- once explain. The other parts do not adgiit of 
being, reduced to any certain criterion. The number of mo* 
tions,' for instance, may be ascertained, but the nature of each’ 
cannot; or, as they express it, the quantity may be- got at, 
but not the quality. For which reason, there is nothing to 
prevent, if .we .were so disposed, an assertion on our part, that 
every motion is of course, and on the other side, that it in- 
volves, a. cause. An impartial person would, indeed, form a 
tolerable opinion that die truth lay somewhere between us, 
but 'a^et'eabouts he could not tell. Petitions, too, fall under 
the same, observation. Whether they last a minute, an hour, 
or a day, no return would specify. Petitions (lunatic particu- 
larly) constitute a trivial portion of Chancery business, — gene- 
rally, we mean, feg- there are instances to the contrary un- 
doubtedly. The public will not easily forget the number of 
days stiff and hard hearing expended upon the Ccise of ' my 
Lord Portsmouth, in which was to be decided — whether he was 
competent ? Not in the least ; — but whether there was a doubt 
about it, for, if so, it was for a jury to decide. But though this 
uncertainty exists- as to the quality of motions and petitions^ in 
litigated causes it is otherwise. These are all of some weight and 
difficulty, and must last for a considerable time, varying, of course, 
from the complexity of the case, the wind of the learned coun- 
sel (which, in Chancery, it must be admitted, is generally sup- 
posed to be good *) and a variety of circumstances ; — but last 
they must, before any judge. We, therefore, who cannot deal 
with official assertion, or, if we do, are sure to lose, must be 
allowed fondly to cling to instances, where there is something 
like certainty to resort to between us. 

Before we proceed to the examination of this head of busi- 
i)P^, we .must observe, that these writers have not attempted to 

y .y, - ■■■■ 

* Mr Peel said in the House of Commons that a learned gentle- 
man had spoken, on one occasion, eighteen days. We very madt 
wish this statement may be found correct ; because, if it be, — not the 
speech, but the time it took in delivery, ought to be recorded, as 
natural- curiosities are preserved in museums. It might, also, very 
fittiy be.placed at the head of an entirely new denomination of ora- 
tory, overlooked, so far as we remember, by Longinus, Dionysius, 
Cicero, Quintilian, &c. the divAumum^ or, peradventure, aternum 
dicendi genus. If however, the Right Honourable gentleman will 
confer with his friend the Attorney, or, perhaps we should rather 
say, the Solicitor-General, we nre spdly afraid he will f nd U not to 
have been the case. 
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give S' separate 'account of. the number of causeSf and the n«m-> 

« bor of pctdtitnis. Neither have they, so far as we perceive, any 
where noticed whether the causes ivere litigated, t>r of coifr^, 
or- how many were of the one sort, and now many of the o-i 
ther. Surely, however,, we may presume the former to4>e^ 
meant ; for they would hardly stuff into their account, or place- 
rdiance, at least, upon nominal matter, adding to bulk without 
adding to wei^t. Farther, we presume, that as they have not 
disjoined or separated them, they wish it-to be underwood that' 
the causes and petitions are about equal ; for if the petitions ex- 
ceeded, in fairness that should have been noticed^ or, at least, 
that they had no means of ascertaining the numbers at all. Let us 
suppose them equal ; and we then have an average of one hundred 
.and I'ixsenty-eight causes per 3 'ear for the three years, 1808, 1809, 
and 1810. Now, in order to try whether, supposing this work 
'to have been done, it be a fair specimen, or a selection of these 
particular 3 'ears, we will carry the matter a little farther down, 
and try the average of ten successive years, beginning within 
three of the above, as to which we have unquestionable data 
from the returns of the registrar of the Court to the House of 
Commons, of litigated causes, and not of alt sorts of stuff 
jumbled together. Now, from tliose returns itappears, that, after 
deducting such causes or appeals (which since the appoint- 
rhent of the Vice-Chancellor are equivalent to causes,— there 
being now no original cause, as of course, heard before the 
Lord Chancellor) as died of themselves, for some reason, doubt- 
less, well known to the Chancery Company, but toe surmise 
because the suitors were iveary of repose, — and such as weredisv 
•posed ofby the Vice-Chancellor, eighty causes (within one or two) 
were disposed of in the 'ikhole ten years by the Lord Chancellor; 
-•or, in other words, an average of eight a yeaxy — being just one- 
■sixteeiith of the supposed performance in the particular years se- 
lected by the Chancery Gentlemen 1 Supposing, however, it 
should be said, that it was not intended to represent, that these 
causes were either contested or the .contrary, but simply to draw 
a comparison between the two Chancellors, and with this view 
. of the subject, we strike efip one half, as being consent causes 
fiom the average amount of the three years, we shall stiU 
have a statement of eight times as much done within their pe- 
riod, as is proved to have been done in the ten, almost im- 
mediately succeeding, years i If then we were as ready, 'as some 
other people, in imputing motives, might it not be insinuated 
that this precise period had been selected, because it was safe 
for the indull^cDce of large assertion, and that they declined go?- 
iug farther, because they were aware, that, if they did, tb^.$ 
ready means of detection and correction ? 
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' But we have npt yet donp with their particuluT period. In 
this vOTy statement to sho^ the ascendency of X.ora Eldon, in 
ev^y one item of business, except that of rehearing the amount 
of which is ^ trivial as to reach only 16 by Lord Hardwickeand 
do* by Lord Eldon in the whole three years, and that unaccounN 
able item of motions, to which we have adverted already, the 
balance is in. favour of Lord Hardwicke. In thO' capital article of 
* Causes, * (supposing the number of causes and petitions equal, 
as we have already dofle) it is most remarkable that Lord Hard- 
wicke exceeds by the great amount of 1 10,* or, taking causes and 
petitions together, in the proportion of 982 to 762. In * excep- 
tions, further directions, and equity reserved, * Lord Hardwicke 
has the advantage by 185 to 112; and in * pleas and demurrers,’ 
by 80 to 68. This being of course fully understood, our ears are 
stunned by the cry of motions-,— motions, with respect to which we 
have before explained that we have no check, and, as we are there- 
fore at the merw of these gentlemen, they use their privilege 
accordingly. We shall take this opportunity (though, when 
w'e are upon the subject of the amount of business done, not 
quite in order) of recalling the attention of our readers to that 
same authentic document, the Return of litigated causes from the 
year 1813 to the year 1823, for the purpose of gratifying their 
curiosity, as to the order observed in transacting business in 
that Court. Nothing can be more topsy turvy, than the course 
in which the causes appear to have been taken. They seem as 
if they had been shaken out of a bag together, heads and points, 
without any scheme, arrangement, or settled priority whatso- 
ever. A single specimen ahall suffice. In the third page of the 
Report, to which we have often referred, there are, after the 
deductions to be made ibr cases in some way or other to be 
struck out, twelve efficient cases left ; and of these, three average 
seven years of age, between the petition presented and the order 
made, three average six years, and three about two months. 

> Seeing, however, that it never can be a question what ifas 
done formerly, so much as what is done now, and that it would 
be a poor consolation to suitors of this day, to hear that,- fifteen 
years ago, things went on better, we have endeavoured to carry 
the matter further down still, by such means as are affordeif. 
This, at least, we presume, will be agreed between ns and the 
Chance^ writers, that where such numerous and - important 
^duties are constantly to be performed, it is not enough to look 
back*to times that are gone by, and to repose under the shade 

' ' —n 

* A curious fact this, and, we hope, not thrown away upon 
thcKc who rcipr every thipg to the increase of busine^ in the Court ! 
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of a former reputation, if ever sa well deserv^. The informa> 

- tion we have obtained from the Lord Chancellor’s daily papers ; 
and we have genendly chnfined our inquiry to that species of 
business contained in the Report from 1813 to*lS23, viz. — 
causes, rehearings, and appeals, §o as to form a continuation of 
that Report. ^Proceeding in this manner, and beginning from 
Michaelmas term 1823, we have the four following cases only, 
under that head, touched or attempted.' 

Wienholt w. Logan. Attorney Gen. e. Mansfield. 

‘ Nunn V. Agutter. Powell v. Mouchett. 

Now for their fate. Wienholt v. Logan was heard, but no judg- 
ment given. Nunn u. Agutter, ditto. Attorney Gen. v. Mans- 
field heard, and opinion expressed, but question of costs reserv- 
ed, so that no order could be drawn up. Powell v. Moudiett 
was part heard. General Result of Michaelmas Term 1823 — 
No case decided finally* 

.In Hilary Term 1824, we have, of this species of business, 
two, in the daily papers, — 

Cox V. Lord Somers, and 

The case of Warden and Fellows of Manchester College. 

Of these, Cox u.Lord Somers was heard, and no judgment given; 
and the other, which, as we were informed by gentlemen in the 
cause at the time, did not take up more than half an hour, in 
hearing and decision, was heard and decided. And according- 
ly, that case appears in the daily papers once only, as we ob- 
serve. Otherwise fares it with many others. Wienholt v. Lo- 
gan, for instance (of the preceding term), sojourn^ jihere fif- 
teen days, and Powell >o. Mouchett twenty days. General Re- 
sult of Hilary term, 1 824, — one case disposea of. In the sit- 
tings after, Campbell ». Ward, and the Attorney Gen. v. Corp, 
of Bristol, was heard, and not decided. In Raster Term 1824, 
there are the two cases following. 

Barker v. Bay. (app.) And Grey v. Grey, (original cause.) 

Jn the former an issue is directed, — ^the commencement t>f a new 
campaign of litigation both at law and in equity ; but Grey v. 
Grey was not disposed of, if heard. General result of Raster 
•Term 1 824 — None decided. 

In Trinity Term 1824, there were, amongst others, in tlie 
paper, these cases — 

Gregory v. Meghell. Balland v. Biddle, 

Coleman v. Smithies. Landers v. Bentcm. 

Ditto. Ditto. Griffith v. Kemp. 

Llyod D. Turning. Scotney. w. Robinson. 

Xhe four (or rather the three) first have been heard, but not de- 
cided, and the four last have been disposed of, General result 
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in Trinity Term— Four; qasefr dispo«e«i oft" - We do 'riot stop to 
make an addition for. our readers* ahich. they caa so readily 
perform for themselves* or to remind thain how far what is 
above stated corresponds with what is said to have been done in 
.former tim^ It may* "however, be necessary to observe* that 
of those eases* which we have ttoticed*as undecided* the greater 
part remain .so still. 

• It is now our intention to lay before our readers* something 
like a general statement of the whole business transacted in the 
Cdurt of Chanceiy in the last (Michadiuas) Term* and .to class 

Motions. 

Case of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher. 

Biakcmorc Glamorganshire Canal. 

Attorney Gen. v. Hales. 

Situs V. Ridge. Cttse of New Alliance Company. 

Petitions, , 

(Bankrupts) Rc Latham. Re Blackburn. 

/ Re Parry. Re Byles. 

(Cause) Garrick v. Lord Camdeu. 

Appeals, 

Harvey v. Harvey. Hale w. Hale. 

Wilcox V. Rhodes. Davies v. Davies. 

Grey w. Grey, (original cause.) 

Of the motions* all, except Sims v. Ridge, which was only 
qttnsi disposed oft were got rid of, — the first having occupied 
(according to a .statement which weslial! notice presently) onc- 
tifth of the whole time during which his Lordship sat. To 
these we ought to add three Opera cases* w'hich were opened* 
but not opened out. That still remains to be done. Of the 
petitions* as to the cases of Re Latham and Re Abbot, neither 
was decided,— .the one having beeii sent back to the Coinmis- 
sinners*^ and in the other, more papers w^re ordered. Re 
Hiackbum als.o stands for judgment. Of Re Ryles we can 
get net account,^ and therefore assume it to have been disposed 
oft as was Oarrick v. Lord Camden. Of the appeals* the two 
fim were heard* but not decided, and the two last disposed of. 

The statement to which we alluded appeared* immeiliately af- 

♦ In'tbe Morning Herald newspaper. According to that, about 
e^'twentiem part of the tune w'as devoted to the litigation, not of 
*be piwties, hut of the coqnseft about a hearing ; and on one d ly his 
Lordship rose about twelve, because there was no budness ! Wliy 
there any commission ? 
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tee the end' of the Tenfi* giving a most minuto, and (as-^'e are ■ 
informed from more than one quarter on which we can rely) 
most accurate account of the arnole time the Lord Chancellor 
saty and of the disposition of the tim% also. Now, |px}rding to 
that, the different business above specified occupiea the whole, ' 
with the exception, at the utmost, of ten hours. In that time ’ 
we will suppose ten, or even twenty motions disposed of, to be; 
.added to the otliers already mentioned ; and we then recall the 
attention of our readers to the assertion of the Chancery writ- 
era, that, in each of the years 1 80s, iSOf>, and 1810, Lord El- 
don got through, on an average, more than 6500 motions. 
Was, then, that Lord Eldon, or is this ? To maint<ain his 
Lordship’s identity, and to make him out to be the same in- 
dividual, we must suppose that the majority, the infinite ma- 
jority ef that enormous number, were motions absolutely of 
course, or obtained by the signature of counsel, which find 
their way into the Registrar’s book, and thence are made to 
fiame in the front of his reports, and afterwards of the Chan- 
cery statement, to produce what effect it may upon persons 
who arc staggered by round assertions and round numbers, 
and take no pains to examine them. 

The last thing to which we shall ad vert, is the comparative 
statement, * by these writers, of the number of appeals and 
writs of error disposed of by Lord Eldon, and Lords North- 
ington, Camden, Apsley, Tnurlow, and Loughborough, which, 
it was supposed, was for ever to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. For this purpose, different ' periods of time 
are selected ; and of those selected for Lord Eldon, a consi-^ 
derable part, in every instance, and in most of the instances 
the whole of the time, is after the appointment of the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the nunibe,r is in favour of the present jChan^ 
cellor. But to make this available, it is obvious that it should 
be shown, first, that the other Chancellors did not keep the 
appeals dowm, and Could not have disposed of more if tliere had 
been more for them4o dispose of ; and, further, that those Chai:-,. 
oellors had somebody to sit for them in the Court of Chancery, — 
otherwise this flashy statement comes to this — that whereas, by ' 
a bill of his own, Lord Eldon obtained a Deputy expressly (as 
the recital declares) to allow him to sit in the Efoiise of Lords, 
his Lordship has been enabled to do more in that Hoi^se by 
.being regularly there, than others could who were upaVoidably 
away, and doing sometliing else. 

But it seems that the ‘'spotless integrity * of the Lord Chau-. 


* Quarterly Review, pp. 286, 287. 
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^cellor is nriiversally admitted. If, by tliis,'is meant, as we un- 
derstand it, that, in pronouncing Ixis judgments, he stands free 
from all suspicion of per^nal corruption, the compliment is 
surely of a very homely texture. 'Iliat which is common to 
so many can no longer operate as a distinction. It^ as there is 
too. much reason for believing, the judges of former ddles did 
not stand clear in their great office, that fasliion of depravity 
at least has long since passed away. To doubt of Lord Ba- 
con’s lamentable infection is, we fear, hopeless and impossible; 
yet was such conduct, even in tliose days, distinguished by its 
singularity, and stigmatized os an exception ; while the admir- 
ers of Bacon, if they are compelled to admit that sordid vice 
, which condemns him as the meanest of mankind, find a refuge 
for his character in his nobler qualities, and appeal to all pos- 
terity that he was aho the w'isest and the greatest. Even Jef- 
fries, it has been observed, where he vras not disturbed and 
hindered by the influence of the Court, which was then, it 
seems, the prevailing stumbling-block, and where the parties, 
Samuel Smith and Joseph Jones, had no more properties of 
attraction or repulsion than the letters of which their names 
’Jvere composed, was himself an upright judge. Every age has 
its peculiar habits and manners, and a train of thinking, in a 
great degree, conformable to them ; and that which nobody 
imagines can possibly be done, becomes in a little time, moral- 
ly speaking, impossible. To affirm of the learned Judges of 
the land, from the Chancellor downwards, in these our days, 
that they have not ‘ an itching palm ’ — ^that they do not * take 
provoking gold in either hand ’ — ^that, when they are holding 
the scales of justice, they do not allow the instrument of cor- 
ruption to be cast into either to falsify the account, — is indeed 
true, but, as a subject of commendation, is about as appropri- 
ate and select as it would be to affirm, of a mad of the first 
condition and character in the country, that he can walk ^up 
and down St James’s, or (what perhaps would be more to 
the purpose) Lombard Street, twice a da^, without ever at- 
tempting to thrust his hand into a single pocket. To feel, that 
however (unfortunately for the other part of his character) he 
may be in the Cabinet a pcditician, he is a lawyer on the seat 
of judgmepti apd to act accordingly : — to look down, from that 
great*elevation to which his merit or his fortune has raised 
him,, upon the, subjected profession with care, and watchful- 
ness, and impartiality : — ^to cultivate , that profession to' which, 
whatever others may think of it^ he owes all his honours and 
all his. prosperity, and to advance it, if possible, in credit, and 
|.UgnUyr and public esteem': — to deal ■vrtth every man, placed 
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tiiider his great and absolute power, according to his merits, 
and according to bis merits only to chase away the assi- 
duities of interest, and the importunities of power, if they 
should attempt to traverse the even and lofty tenor of his 
course to obtai^ a noble victory over jealousies, and animo- 
sities, and resentments, if such should assail him, ‘and to ren-. 
der the transcendant dignity of the officer superior to the nac 
tural, ^d, therefore, inevitable,' frailties of the man. This, in 
our humble apprehension, — this is the only integrity that should 
be spoken of- as honourable to a Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. ^ Of the twopenny integrity, more common in- 
finitely than copper coin, and therefore less valuable, which has 
not only never been denied, but has never come into question, 
we shall, for that reason, say no more. » 


Art. VII. Original Letters^- illustrative of English History s 
including numerous Royal Letters: From Autographs in the 
British Museum^ and one or two other Collections. With Notes 
and Illustrations. By Hrnry Ennis, F. R. S. Sec. S. A. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. ^ 3 vols. 
8 VO. pp. 1070. London, Harding, 1824. 

I F antiquaries in the fortunate situation of Mr Ellis, intrusted 
with the keeping of Literary and Historical treasures, 
would, like ^im, give up to the humbler but important duties 
of Elditors, a portion of the time which they are too fond of de- 
voting entirely to abstruse speculations upon points connected 
with their favourite pursuits, the world of letters would gain 
incalculably, by their labours. Instead of one man of leaming, 
or a few such men, exhausting their ingenuity upon the mate- 
rials within their reach, while the rest of the world were ex- 
cluded from the inquiry, the whole force of -the literary com- 
munity wtftld be brought to bear upon the whole fund of dis- 
quisition; and* the rich treasures now in a great measure hid^ 
from the publick eye, would become both accessible to all com-^ 
pelent workmen, and, through them, available to the use of 
mankind at large. The gratitude of the republick of letters is 
therefor^ as it appears to us, eminently due to Mr Ellis for 
setting so good an example; and we trust be will be encouraged 
by the pumick in such a manner as may both ipake him perse- 
vere in the same course, and induce others to follow him. 

The title-page almost sufficiently describes the plan and the 
contents of these voluibes* They consist of Letters from the most 
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celebrated personajjes in English Story, during a period of about 
three centuries, beginning with Henry au>d ending with 
George I. *The greater number of the originals are preservfcd 
in the British Museum ; and a cursory readtfr of the dedica- 
tion would suppose that they came from the late King’s library, 
80 mnnifjcehtly presented by bis present Mujesty. Upon closer 
inspection, however, it appears that the author only means to 
say that the. larger portion of the whole letters come from ///e 
Museum^ which your Majesty has been graciously pleased to 

* enlarge and enrich with the donation of the Library collected 

* by your Majesty’s revered father,’ — ‘ A gift,’ be adds, * greater 

* than has been bestowed by any Sovereign upon any nation, 

* since the library of the Ptolemies was founded at Alofandria.’ 
Far be*^it &om us to quarrel with any expression of publick 
gratitude for so munificent an act as that of his Majesty in 
giving the library.; hut it surely ought to be recollected, that 
the celebrated collection at Paris, called the King of France’s 
library, is as accessible to the publick — as much publick pro- 
perty as that of the British Museum ; with this difference, that 
the nation here has paid for all the collections in the Museum, 
except such as were the gifts of individuals, while the whole 
French' library was paid for and mfKntained by the King. The 
truth is, however, that there is no satisfying praisers; they are, 
next to those whom they laud, the most insatiable of all m«>rtals ; 
and, never content with stafting that a person has done much 
and merits many thanks, they must always have him to he the 
only one who has done any thing, or the one who has done 
the most. When this spirit takes a national turn, it runs into 
still w’ilUer luxuriance, and gives rise to that pharisaical habit so 
disgustingly prevalent in this country, and whicii, while *it leads 
to an unwise contempt of all other countries, begotsta very hurt- 
ful reluctance to profit by their experietice in avoiding their er- 
rors, or to avail ourselves of their aid by judicious imitation. 

The plan of onr author is to give a distinct refe^nce to the 
place where each ifiS. is preserved ; to aild such explanatory 
*notes as may be requisite for removing difficulties; and to pre- 
fix short dissertations wherever they are wanted, or where he 
has any interesting information touching the times, tlie writers, 
and the subject, to communicate. The reader who only looks 
to Mr Ellis’s very modest mention of these dissertations in the 
preface, would greatly undervalue them ; — they are full of mi- 
nut^ and curious learning; extremtly lucfiil to the profitable 
pf-rusal of the documents themselves ; and, generally speaking, 
very judiciously composed. * . 

.. Tile first Letter iu this collection is curious, and relates to a 
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circumstancp pninfni lo reiTicml>rr in tlie history rf one of oar 
greatest warriors, Henry V. — his treainnnt ot the i1iusti*iou<s 
captives whom victory had placed under liis power. It is vrell 
known that he took prisoners no few’er than five princes of the 
blood at the famous battle of Agincourt ;.of these, some died, 
some .-were ransomed ; hut the most important, Charles Duk-e 
of Orleans, remained in confinement at Windsor and Ponte- 
fract until tile King’s death ; and, in obedience.to his strict in- 
junctions, was detained much beyond that period, being cnly 
iiberated in 144<0, for a ransom of .54,000 nobles, almut 36,00{^ 
pounds of our present money. The same monarch kept the 
amiable and accomplished James I. of Scotland during the 
whole of his reign, having- received him, as it were, with hi» 
crown^ from bis father, who took him captive in 1406, when a 
Iwiy of nine years old, during a truce between the.kingdoms« 
Hume, who makes no remark upon the barbarity of kee^jing 
Orleans prisoner .for twenty-four years, or the base anti cruel 
perfidy of capturing James, admits that, * b}’ de/ ainhitr Jnim in 
* the KngUsh Court, Henry had shown himscUstnaetcAtd deficient 
‘ in generosk^i * for w'hicb, however, * he made umple amends by 
< giving him an excellent education ; ’ that is to say, stealing a 
child, and keeping him for Eighteen years, shows some want of 
generosity ; but is hot even chargeable with that slight defect, 
if you bring him up well. It is, however, probable that Hume 
writes with a reference to the barbarous notions of those dark 
ages. He bad not lived to witness the scenes that have lately 
been enacted by the most enlightened nations, in the most im- 
proved age. The following Letter of Henry V. is conceived 
in the true spirit of the St Helena School. 

* Furtberniore I wold that ye comend with my brothre, with the 
Chanceller, with my cosin of Nortbumberlond, and ray cosin of 
Westmerland, and that ye set a gode ordinance for my North 
Marches, and specialy for the Due of Oriians, and for aile the re- 
manent of my prisoners of France, and also for the K. of Scotelond ; 
for as I am*se-crely enfourmed by a man of ryght nhtable estate in 
this lond that there hath ben a man of the Dues of Orliance in Scot- 
land, and accorded with the Due of Albany that this next Sumer he 
schal brjng in the mamnet of Scotlond to sturre what he. may. And 
also that ther idiold bC fuunden weys to the havying awey specialy of 
the Due of Oriians, and also of the K. as'welle as of the remanant of 
my forsayd prysoners that God do defende. Wherfitre I wolie that 
the Due of Orliance be kept stille witbyn the Castii of Pontefret, with 
owte goyiug to Robertis place or to any othre disport, for it is bettr 
he lak his disport, then we were disceyved. Of all the remanant 
dothe as ye thenketh. ’ pp. 1—2. 

There are several letters given of Sir Thomas More, which 
appear, by the contents, to be written in the earliest part ot 
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tt'enry VIII.’s reign, Mid clearly show, that, from the first, that 
inonnrch, if he. did not govern entirely without a minister, yet 
ruled almost c^mplelely nimseli^ and used Wolsey much more 
as an instrument 'than a viceroy. For most of these Letters of 
More are to the Cardinal ; .and contain directions to him from 
Henry upon all matters, from the highest a^irs of State down 
to concerns of a very subordinate* nature ; and only shifting the 
burtjben of deciding or planning upon the minister, when difii- 
cutties occurred which could be easiest got over by his £minen> 
cy’s * politique wisedome, * or ‘ prudent caste. ’ Of the smaller 
matters in which * the King’s Highnes ’ chose to interfere, we 
have a comical specimen in a letter touching the disposal of a 
piece of city patronage, which we believe is no longer vested in 
the Crown ; nor indeed even in the Court of Aldermen, — we 
mean the right of bestowing an Alderman’s widow in marriage, 
upon the demise of her worshipful husband. Sir Thomas 
writes to the Cardinal as follows. 

Hit may lyke your good Grace to be advertised that the Kings 
Highndl this nyght going to his soaper called me to hym secretely, 
and''tommaund^ me to wryte unto your Grace that where as hit 
hath pleased our Lord to call to his mercy Mr Myrfyn late Aldre- 
man’uf London, his Grace very gready desireth for the special! fa- 
vor which he bereth toward Sir Wilnam Tyler, that the same Sir 
'Willfam shold have the widoo of the said late Aldreman in manage: 
For Ihb furtberaunce wberof bis Highnes considering your Grace’s 
well approved wisedome and dexteritie in th’acheving and bringing 
to good passe bis vertuouse and honorable appetites, cotnmaunded me 
with diligence to advertise your Grace that his Highnes in moost har- 
tie wise reqayreth your Grace that bit may like you, at the contem- 
plation of this his affectuouse request, by your high wisedome to de> 
vise, put in ure, and pursue the moost effectoall meanys by which 
his Grace’s desire may in this mater best be brought abowt and 
goodly take efFecte ; wherein his Highnes saith that your Grace shall 
do him a right spedall pleasure, and byhd the said Sir William dur- 
yng his'life to pray for your good Grace. ’ I. 207-208. 

There is a ‘burious letter from Cranmer to Hawktns, ambas- 
sador at’ the Imperial Court, which touches upon the marriage 
of H<mry with Anne Boleyne. The date of the marriage is, as 
the . reader, well knows, a matter of dispute; the Archbishop 
does not bxacUy fix this, but nearly ; he gives it as < much a- 
bout St Paul’s day,’ that is 25th January. He is also himself 
assert^ to. have been present at the ceremony, but that he de- 
.nies with some bitterness ; in truth, it would have ’been a ma- 
terial aggravation of his misconduct in the divorce, if he bad 
previously assisted at the marriage ; for whatever the precise 
day may have been, whether 14th November, as Hall and 
Huiiinshed make it, or 25th January, there is no doubt that 
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the scandalous decree of divorce was only pronounced in the 
May following; so that, though the date of the marriage may 
aifect the question of Qiieen Elizabeth’s being begotten in wed> 
lock, it cannot prove her to have .been begotten in lawful wed- 
lock ; and in every view of the case, Henry, to his other crimes^ 
added that of bigamy. We shall only extract a part of this 
letter, which is long. 

* Ande fyrste as tbwchyng the small {qu, final ?) determynacion and 
conctudyng of the matter of devotee betwene my Lady Kateren and 

, the Kyngs Grace, whiche said matter after the Convof»cion in that be- 
half hadde determyned and aggreed accordyng to the former consent 
of the Vniversites, yt was thowght convenient by the Kyog and his 
lemyd Councell that I shuld repayre unto Dunstable, which ys widiin 
iiij. myles vnto Amptelh'where the said Lady Kateren kepeth her ■ 
bowse, and there to call her before me, to here the fynall Sentance 
in this smd mateir. Notwithstandyng she would not att all obey 
.therunto, for whan she was by doctour Lee <nted to appear l]y--a 
daye, she utterly refused the same, sayinge that inasmoche as her 
cause was before the Pope she would hpve none other judge ; and 
therfore woulde net take me for her judge. Nevertheless the vitj’"- 
daye of May e, accordyng to the saidTappoyntment, 1 came vnto Dun- 
stable, my Lorde of Lyncoln beyng assistante vnto me, and my 
Lorde of Wyncehester, Doctour Bell, Doctour Claybroke, Doctour 
Trygonnel, Detour Hewis, Doctour Olyver, Doctour Brytten,. Mr 
Bedell, with other lernyd in the Lawe beyng councellours in 

tfie Lawe for uie-^ng’s parte : and sob there at our commyng kepte 
a Cpurte for the apj^arance of the said L^y Kateren, where were ex- 
amyned certeyn witnes whiche testified^J^pt ,she was lawfully cited 
and called to appere, whome for fawte ' of apperance wgs declared . 
contumax ; procedyng in the said cause agaynste her- in pcenam con-' 
tumadam as the proeesse of the Lai^e thereunto belongeth ; whiche 
contynewed xv dayes after our cummyng thither. And the morrow 
after Assension daye 1 ^ave finall Sentance therin, howe that it was 
indispensable for the Pope to lycenseany sucbe marieges. 

* This donne^ and after our reiomyng home agayne, the Kings 
Highnes prepared al tliyngs convenient for the Coronacion of the 
Queene, whiche also' was after suche a maner as foloweth. ’ — 

‘ And after that was song a solempne Masse, all which while h.er 
grace sat^ crowned upon a scaffold whiche was made betwene the 
Highe Alter and the Q.wyer in Westminstre Churche; which Masse 
and cerenionyes donne ^nd fynysshed, all the Assemble of noble 
men brougbte her into Westminstre Hall agayne, where was kepte 
a great solempne feaste all that daye ; the good .ordre thereof were 
to longe to Wryfte.at rfiis tyme to you. But nowe Sir you may nott 
ymagyn that tliis Coronacion was befol’e her mbriege, for^ she ^as 
maried.muche about sainte Paules daye last, as the condioion tberr 
of ‘dothe well appere by reason she ys nowe sumwhat bygg with 
- voL^ xLi. NO. 82, ' , E e ' ■ 
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«^ylde. Notwithtsfenayng yt halh byn #epdrt«^ thofowte a g^eae 
parte of the realme that 1 maried her ; -whielie was pJt^ly false, lor 
I myself knewe not therof a fortenyght after -yt was dontie.- And 
many other thyngs be idso, reported of me, whiche be mere lyes and 
tales.’ II. 35*-39. 

It is .'singular ^ough, that it nerer comes - into his Grace’s 
head to do^t the validity of the marriage, celebrated while an- 
other was subfiisting^ But Royal Divorce apfiears not tO' have 
been the only chapter of the Imperial Law that occupied his 
Grace. The same letter concludes with a most edifying ac- 
count of certain proceedings had in the matter of Heresy. 

* Other newys have wc none notable, but that one Fryth, wbiclie 
was in the Tower in pryson, was appoyuted by the Kyngs grace to 
foe examyned befor me, my Lordc of London, my iorde of Wyn- 
chestre, iny Lorde of SuiFoIke, my Lorde Channcelour, and my 
Lorde of Wylteshere, whose opynion was so notably erroniouse, that 
we Guide not dyspache hym but was fayne to leve hym to the dc-. 
termynacion of his Ordinarye, whiche ys the bishop of London. 
His said opynyon.ys of suche nature that he thoughtc it nat ncccs* 
sary to be beleved as an Article^of our faythe, that ther ys tlie very 
corporall presence of Christe within the Ostc and Sacramente of the 
Aker, and holdethe of this poyntc tnuste after the Opynion of Oeco * 
lampadious. And suerly 1 myself sent for hym iij or iiij tymes to 
perswade hym to leve that his Imaginacion, but for all that we could 
do therin he woulde not applye to any counsaile, notwithstandyng 
nowe he ys at a fynall ende with all examinacions, for my Lorde of 
London hatbe gyven sentance and delyuered hym to the secular 
power, where he loketh every daye to goo unto the fyer. ’ II. 40. 

The atrocious a£&ir of the divorce, only to be ’ surpassed by 
the subsequent treatment of Queen Katherine’s ill fated succes- 
sor, is now universally spoken«of as it deserves, and as it was no 
doubt universally thought of at the time. But with our accus- 
tomed pron^ess to praise our own age and nation at the ex- 
pense of every other, we are apt to exclaim against those who 
lived then, for witnessing such acts of violence and injustice 
unmoved. We cry out against their baseness ; and thank God 
fhat we are not as they were, submitting in quiet to whatever a 
ferocious tyrant commanded, and his despicable tools perform- 
ed. Now;, in justice to our ancestors, let the plain truth bo set 
down. Suppose a like act were done in, our days, — how many 
.men. would venbire to . question . it, out of Parliament where 
freedom of speech is unlimited ? How. many of tbe clergy, 
to t^e an instance, would petition against k ! ■ Woedd any 
considerable number preach against it? If one perad venture 
should be found to do has duty, how long would his conduct be 
suffered to pass unpunish^ ? But would any one come with- 
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io s thousand miles of the subject in the Royal presence ? A- 
hove ally would any court preacher make a nearer approach to 
such delica.te ground? In the sermons delivered at St James’s 
Or Whitehall, but especially if the King were present, would 
the word marriage, or divorce, or bigamy, or adultery, be so 
much as named from beginning to end for twelve calendar 
months ? Yet see what befel. Harry VIII. immediately after 
he had perpetrated the crime. A man, whose name deserves to 
be remembered, one Peto, * a simple man,’ says Stow, « yet 
very devout,’ preaching before the king at Greenwich, took for 
his subject the story of Ahab, and for his text this verse, * Even 
‘ where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even there shall the 

* do^ lick thy blood also, O King, ’ — aiid * therewithal], adds 

* the Chronicler, spake of the lying prophets which abased the 
‘ kin^. ’ The reader will be gratified to read part of his dis- 
course. ‘ I ani, quoth he, that Micheas whom thou will hate, 
< because I must tell the truly that this marriage is unlawful ; and 

* IJknow I shall cat the bread of affliction, and drink the water 

* of sorrow; yet because our Lord hath put it into my mouth, I 
‘ must speak of it. ’ 

Next* Sunday came a regular court chaplain, and attempted to 
turn the tables on the true man : But his fate in the contest is 
exemplary ; and shows that the friar was not the only honest 
priest then about the king. We willingly give the whole pas- 
sage. 

* The next Sunday being the ^ghth of May, Dr Curwen preach- 
ed in the same place, who most sharply reprehended Peto and his 
preaching, and called him do^ slanderer, base beg^rly friar, close 
man, rebel, and traitor ; saying that no subject should speak so au- 
daciously to Princes ; and having spoke much to that e&ct, and in 
commendation of the King’s marriage, thereby to establish his seed 
in his seat for ever, he supposing to have utterly supprest Peto and 
his partakers, lifted up hb voice and said, ** I speak to thee, Peto, 
which makest thyself Micheas, that thou mayest speak evil of Kings, 
but now thou art not to be found, being fled for fear and shame, as 
being unable to answer my arguments. ” And whilst he thus spake, 
there was one Elstow, a fellow friar to Peto, standing in , the rood- 
loft, who, with a bold voice, said to Dr Curwen, Good Sir, you 
know that fadier Peto, as he was commanded, b now gone to a Pro- 
vincial Council holden at Canterbury, and not fled for fear of you, 
for to-morrow he will return again ; in die nfean time I am here, as 
another Micheas, and will lay down my Kfe to prove all those thin^ 
true which he hath' taught out of the holy Scripture; and to this 
combat I challenge thee before God and all equal Judges ; even unto 
thee, CuRWBir, I say, winch art one of the four hundred Prophets 
- ' • E e 2 
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kiUr whom the spirit of Ijpeiihg ia entered, and seekest by aduiUpry to 
entaUish succession, betraying the King unto endiess perdition, more 
fi>r thy own vaib-gltM'y and Iw^ie of promotion than for discharge of 
thy clogged conscience; and the King’s salvadoo. ” This Elstow 
waxed hot, and spake very earnestly, so as -they eonld miake him 
cease his speech, until ths Kino HiMsaEir.bad him hold hU peace, 
and gave Order that he and - Peto should be convented before the 
Council, which was done the next- day ; and when the Lords had 
rebuked them,' then the Earl of Essex told them that they had, de> 
served to be put into a sack and cast unto the- Thames j whereunto 
Elstow smiling, said, ** Threaten these things to rich and dainty 
folke, which' are clothed in purple, fore deliciously, and have their 
chiefest hope in this world ; for we esteem them not, but are joyful 
that for the discfiarge of our duties we are driven hence ;■ and, with 
thanks to God, we know the way to Heaven tO- be as ready by wa- 
ter as by fond, and therefore we care not whfoh way we 'go. ” * II. 
41 , 42 . 

Nor were the people in remote provinces behind those near- 
er court, in speaking out against the oflFenee which the pamper- 
ed tyrant had mven with the concurrence of his vile minions, to 
the feelings oi the country. Those wretched creatures, for the 
sake of their places, had eagerly prostituted themselves to serve 
the purposes of their insolent mtister ; but the people could not 
be restrained from expressing their honest indignation ; and we 
£nd, in this collection si report made by the Earl of Derby and Sir 
H. Faryngton to the King, of on examination taken before them, 
by which it appears, that in Lancashire * a lewde and noghty 
* priest * had spc^en ‘ diverse unfyttyng and sklaunderous words, 

as well by your Highnes as by ^the Queues grace.’ They 
then set forth die depositions, which vary somewhat in the 
words, but agree in the substance of what * Sir Jamys Harri- 
‘ son, preist, ° took 'occasion to say before sundry persons, at 
the reading of the Royal proclamation touching the 'divorce. 
He said, * Queen Katharyn was Queen, and as for Nan Bullen, 
‘ who thq’ decrye made her Queen — Nan Bullen, that Hoore 
‘ shall not be Qiieen ; and as for the Kin^, he should not be 
« King but on his bering’ — that is, as we humbly take the re- 
.verend -gentleman, he should consider him to be King accord- 
ing as he behaved himself. 

. ^he next letter which we shall advert to is one of oiir James 
rV., respecting some ang^ complaints of libels. made to him on 
the part of his uncle, Henry VIII., ‘ by the warden of the West 
Marches, Sir Thomas Wharton. The combine4 archness and 
caution of this epistle are somewhat characteristick of the 
country. 

* Weilbelovid frende we gret zou well. . And forsamekfo as we ha- 
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Ven coBsfderafe be zour Vrjrtinges, sic Ballats and bukz of DMena** 
tfoun as ze allege ar maid be our legis.to the displesoure of our 
rest uncle, quhairof we arry* misconteBUt, gifsoa beis ; and has pre- 
sentlie direotit scbarpe diarges to all partis of our bordours to defend 
tic thingis te be usit be ony oore liegis, and to get knowledge ,of Uie 
auctors of it ze wryt is done to the intent that that may be punysch- 
it for their demerits as accords. Bot because we never hard of sic 
thingis' of befoir, we suspect rather the saroyn to be imaginate and 
devisit be sum of zour awiu natleun, and liegis of our derrest unclis. 
Forther in this behtiib we have gevin> charge to the Lord MaxweU 
Warden of bur West Merches, as he will schaw zou, - quhame God 
'conseive. At our Palace of Linly^g'*' the last Day of Januar. - 

* Jambs B. 

* To our weilbilovit Schir 

Thomas' Wartboun Wardane of the West 

Marchis of Ingland foranent Scotland. ' II. pp. 103, lOh. 

An account of Rizzio’s murder, in a letter from the Eari. 
of Bedford, is worthy of notice. The letter is a loi^ one — but 
the following passage is the most materiaL 

* Upon the Saterdaye at -nygbte, nere unto viij. of the clbcke, the 
King convoythe hym self, the Lord Ruthen, George Duglas, and two 
other, thorowe his owne Chamber by the previe stayers, up to the 
Quenes Chamber, yoinge to which ther » a Cabinet abowte xij. 
footes square, in .^e same a lyttle lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, 
at the which ther were syttinge at the supper the QueOe, the Ladie Ar« 
gile, and David with his cappe upon his heade. Into the Cabinet 
ther commethe in the King, and Lord Rudien, who willed David to 
fx>me forthe, sayinge that ther was no place for hymi The Quene 

'saide that yt was her wyll ; her howsbonde answerde -that yt was 
agaynste her honor. • The Lord Ruthmi saide that, he shokle leme 
better bis deutie, and offeringe to have taken himby thearme, David 
tooke the Quene by the blygbtes of her gowne, and put hym self be* 
iiynde the Quene, who wolde .gladlye have savid hym ; but the Kyng 
havinge loosed, his bands, and holdinge her In his armes, Datid was 
tliruste owte of the Cabinet jdiorowe the bede chamber into the Cham- 
ber of Presens, whear were the Lord Morton, Lord Ltndesaye, whoe 
intendinge Uiat night to have reserved hym and the nexte daye to 
hange hym, so maynie beiuge abOwte them that bore hym evle will, 
one thruste hym into the boddie with a dagger, and hfler hym a 
greate maynie ether, so that he had in his boddie above z,v. woods. 
Yt is tolde for certayne that the Kings owne dagger was left stickinge 
in hym.. Wheather he stroke hym or not we cane not knowe for 
certayne. He was not slayne in the Queues presens as was saide, 
but goinge dqpme the stayers owte of the Chamber of Presencei. 

* Ther remayned a longe tjune with the Quene, her howsbonde 
and the Lord Ruthen. She made, as we here, greate intercession 
tiiat be sbolde have no harme. She blamed greatlye hey howsbonde 
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thiit wa9 the autor of so fowle an Acte. Yt is saidethat be d^d an- 
ew^ that David had more compagnie of her boddie then he Ibr the 
space bf .twe mohethes, and therfore for her hooor andhis owne 
contentement he gave bis consent that he sholde be taken awaye. 
Yt is not, sajthe she, the Woman’s ^rte to seeke tile howsbonde, 
and therefore in that the fawit was his owne. He said that when he 
came, ^e ether wolde not or made her self sycke. Well, say the she, 
you liave taken your laste of me, and your farewell. That were pyttie, 
saythe the Lord Rothen, he is your Majesties howsbond, aqd you 
must yelde deutie to eache other. Whye maye not I, saythe she, 
leave hym as well as your wy( dyd her howsbonde. Other have done 
the lyke. The Lord Ruthen saide that she was lawfullye devorced 
from her howsbonde, and for no suche cawse as the Kiiige founde 
hym self greved. Besyds this mao was meane, basse, enneinie to the 
nobilitye, shame to her, and dystruction to her Grace’s countrye. 
Well saythe she, yt shalbe deare blude to some of you yf hys be 
spylte. God forbed, saythe Lord Ruthen, for the more your Grace 
showe yourself oflended, the worlde wyll judge the worce. Her hows- 
bonde tins tyrae speakethe lyttle. Her Grace contynuallye weep- 
ethe. The Lord Rdthen beinge evle at ease, andweake, callethe for 
a drinke, and saythe this 1 muste do with your Majesties pardon, 
and perswadethe her in the beste sorte he cpulde that she wolde 
pacific her self. Nothynge that coulde be saide coulde please her. * 
il. pp. 209^212. 

In a letter of Sir Francis Knollys to Elizabeth, is given a 
conversation of a somewhat delicate nature with Mary ; the 
purpose being to prove that, as she had committed nnurder, 
which seems to have been assumed, she might be justly de- 
posed, 

* Wherupon I thowght with my selife that yf I should not object 
sumwhat to make the matter disputable, whether the Lordes of Skot- 
lond deposing hyr from'the government (althoghe not by hyr owne in- 
ward coosente yet by hyr subscription) dyd well or not, that then she 
wold more clamorously be offended with ypureMajestieyffyoue should 
not answer hyr re.qwestes according to hyr expectation : wherfore 1 
objected unto hyr that In some cases Prynces myght be deposed from 
theyr government by th^r subjects lawfully, as yff a Prynce should 
fall into inadnes. In this case good subjects myght depose theyr 
Prynce from government and restrayne hym from lybertie. And 
(sayd I) what dyffeAnce is there betwene Lunecye’ and cruell mur- 
peryng, for the one is an evyll humor preceding of malyncolye, and 
the other is an evyll humor proceeding of color : wherfore the qwes- 
tion ys whether your Grace deserved to be put from the government 
or not,' fiar yf your Grace should be gyltye of any aotche odyous 
cryme as deservethe dCposall, then (sayd I) howe swuld they be 
blamed that have deposed youe ? Hereuppon hyr Grace begynnyng 
to kleare hyr s'elffe after hyr acustomed maner, the tears yet fell from 
hyr eyes. And then I sayd your Hyghnes wold be the gladdest in 
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the. .world tQ see . hyr Qraoe well purged of this prymc» that therby 
yfi^C Hyghnes i^yght ayde byr fully and amplelye to the advance- ' 
ment.of hyr Orace to Her.govemetpent Royall agayne : fbr her Grace 
I sayde was.your Hyghnes nerest kinswohian on the father’s sydc^ 
and youe were. bothe bprne in one continedt of lande, althoe 
this aeperatlon was beiwene ybue^ that youe were not* bothe borne 
in .one circute' of obedience. Herewith' hyr Grace answerd me 
very ciirtysely, but. forthewith she sayd she must ' goe close upp 
hyr .l^etters to your Hyghnes, and so departed to hyr bed cham- 
ber« This farr 1 waded with hyr Grace to make hyr cawse dis- 
putable,, but whan I sawe hyr tears, t forbayre to prosecute myn 
objection, and' fell to .‘comfortyng of byr with declaration of yoof 
Hyghnes great affection and good wyll towards hyr. ' H. pp. 
244,245. . 

'I^erCjis ope remark applicable pretty generally to the col- 
lection before us, and which, we should hope the" learned and 
industrious Editor will both ,take in good part and profit by^ 
He seems, in selecting his matei'iqls, to have considered too 
much the high and resounding names with which his work 
should be garnished,*and not quite enough to have weighed the 
value of the contents of the letters themselves. Thus, a large 
proportion are either written by or to Royal personages ; (of the 
first volume, four in five are of this description) and the rest 
are chiefly the epistles of the principal statesmen and courtiers 
of the time. Now, as to the correspondence of kings and 
queens, it is never likely to be very interesting. Supposing 
them to have the power, they have seldom the inclination 
to give much information that can be relied upon ; (ht, if true^ 
that can instruct us>; and, to a certain degree, this remark ap- 
plies also to. that of their favourites and ministers. The rich 
repositories whence Mr Ellis made his selection must contain 
many far more durious pieces, and likely to cast a more valu- 
able light upon history, under ti&e hands of persons far less 
known than ‘ His Majesty’s Royal Ancestors, ’ of whom he 
makes mention in his dedication, as the author of so many let- 
ters in ^ese volumes. 

That our observation of the generally uninteresting nature of 
such Regal penmanship is not applicable to all .the specimens, we 
have shown aliftady ; and we find other instances of striking ex- 
ceptions to the caution tliat for the most part guides such pens. 

. There is a warrant of Queen Elizabeth, directing the Torture to 
be applied in the Huke of Norfolk’s case, to his two servants ; 
and Lord Burghley did not disdain to be a party in this atrocity ; 
for the body of the instrument is in his hand. .It orders the un- 
happy men, because ‘ they haue not uttred ther knolledg, 
f no.ther will discour tiie same without torture, ’ to be ‘ brought 
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‘ to rack; ’ and they are ^ first to be moved wlA tlu fcare 

* thereof, and to deale playoty in ther answers, and if that shall 

* not move 'them,* than you Miall cause them to be pufc to the 
‘ rack, and to fad the tost thereof, until they shall derf more 

* plynly, or^ until you shall thynk mete. * This is dated 1.5th 
September, ‘^1571; and it appears, by a letter from Sir T. 
Smith, to whom, with a Dr Wilson, the warrant was address- 
ed, that it was executed, * not in any hope to get any thing wor- 

* tlw that pain or fear, but because it is so earnestly command- 

* ed to us. ’ — Vol. ii. p. 261. 

* "We have a letter from the Recorder of London to Lord 
Burghley, giving an account of the Queen’s reception of tlie 
Lidrd Mayor when presented upon his accession to office. In 
those days thfd worshipful and learned {person appears to have 
had the priVfiege of inflicting an oration on the sovereign upon 
this great oc^sion ; for he tells the XteJ^surer that her Majesty 
*■ mostgrationsly accepted of my Lord, and of my.folishe speech, 

* to the great comfbrth of my Lord Maior, and of all his brethren 

* the aldermen. ’ The whole ceremonial, indeed, seems to have 
gone off auspiciously, tlie Queen being * wonderfully well pleased 

* in all tlungs, savinge for that some yonge gentilraen, beinge 

* more bold than well manered, did stand upon the carpett of 

* the clothe of Estate, and did allmost leane upon the quesions * 
(cushions), * which drew down a rebuke upon my Lord Cliam- 
‘ berlain and Mr Vizchamb. ^ An epistle from Elizabeth 
Dowager Lady Russel to her nephew Lord Cecil, is termed * a 

* letter of familiarity and kindneSs ; * and thus begins, ‘ God 

* comfort you, ray Lord, when you woold as it pleased your 

* Lordship to comfort my daunted spiritts which were so chang- 
‘ ed theroy and sturred upp by your Lordships so honorame 

* most kynde and unloked for visitacion, as turned melancoly 

* into a sanguin.’ The old lady then complains of her health, 
and Says she has not so much as drank * a draught of ale, here, 
‘ or wyne, sins my comming to Windsor, but water and lim- 
‘ mons and adds, * But in trawth I had clymed up and 
‘ stoode, from your Lordships comming in to your going owt, 
< which made me faynt, ,phd sweat truly. Thus muche have 1, 

* troobled your Lordship, becawse 1 woold. .not willingly de- 

* serve to be thought a. dissembler or ipperitt (hypocrit^. ’ 
Ihere are many lexers in this collection during James I. 

reJOT. One is remarkable. rniough, as; showing the popular 
feeling in favour of the .unfortunate queen of Bohemia, and the 
king^s displeasure diereat ; and, another we shall give as a 
specimen of the classical flattery which prevailed in the miivciv 
siti^ of those days. . . - , , 
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< The Litotenant of Middle Temple played a game this Christmas 
time, whereat his was highly displeased. IJe made choise of 

some Jthirty of the oivUlest and best fashioned gentlemen of the 
House to .sup with him. And being at supper, took a cup of wine in 
one. hand, and held his sword drawn in the other, and so began a 
health to the distressed Lady Elizabeth, and having drunk, kissed 
bis sword, and laying his hand upon it, took an oath to live and die 
in her senfice ; then delivered the cup and sword to the next, and 
so the health and ceremonie went rpund. 

The Gentlemen of Grayes Inhe, to make an end of Christinas on 
Twelfe night, in the dead time of the night, shott off all the cham- 
bers they had borrowed from the Tower, being as many as ^lled four 
carts. The King awakened with this noisb, start out of his bed, and 
cryed Treason, Treason, &c. and that the Cittie was in an uprore, 
in such sort (as it is told) that the whole Court was raised, and al- 
most in Armes ; the Earle of Arundell running to the bed-chamher 
with his sword drawne as to rescue the Kings person. These are such 
things as 1 heard from Londoners: and so I leave them. III. 118, 
119. 

* I send our Lettres of last Saturday, and with them a Boole. But 
that I guess I am prevented by others, I would have else (yti.also ?) 
sent you the Kings Somiet of Jack and Tom, and other such like 
tricks. Howsoever I will give you the Epigram whole, which our Ora- 
tor made, and Dr Kiqhardson brought to be read before the King at 
dinner when he was here. 

Dum petit Infantem Princeps, Grantamque Jacobus, 
Cujusnam major sit diibitatur Amor? 

Vicit more suo noster ; nam mjllibus Infaos 
Non tot abest, quot nos Regis ab Ingenio. 

The King descended more miles to visit us at Cambridge than die 
Prince is gone to see the Infanta. Ergo the Kings Love is the great- 
er. Rex amove vincit PaiNOiPEM** HI. 133—134. ^ 

The following account of Felton’s trial (if trial it can be <jal- 
led) was written by a gentleman of Lincolns InnjT and shows 
that the principal indignation against him was raised by^the 
circumstance of Villiers having been the king’s fevqurite. ' 

^ That there had been a rumour a sennight before, that Felton jyas 
speedily to come to his tryall, but there was annexed to th^t repprt 
that the Judges should sitt at the Tower, and a special Coniraissii^ 
be granted to that. purpose : the day of the arraignment to be on the 
Tuesday after the Terme end, which was Tuesday this week. But 
on Wednesday last week, when no man expected any such thing, 
was Felton before break of day conveyed from the Tower to the gate- 
house, and between six and seven a clock that morning, attended by 
the Sherif and many armed men, brought to the King’s Bench bar. 
His Indictment being read, he confessed the fact, but added that he 
did it not maliciously, but out of an intent for the goad of his Country. 

Then Mr Attorney made a speecJi in aggravatic^ of the murder, 
shewing the heinousness thereof both in respect of the quality of the 
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|ji 0 tson killed, and alao of the manner of dotfig it. Ttiat he had sUyr^ 
so dear and near subject of the Klngs». so great a eounsehorpr 
State, the General of his Majesties forces. Admiral of the Se^s, 4ic* 
and exaggerating the manner of the deed, h0 produced the Imife in 
open Court, comparing him to Ravilliak (At tho 9 ight of tbo J^ife 
some observed the tears in Feltw's eyes) and accordingly desired 
that upon his owne confession judgement of Death might pass upoii 
the malefactor. . 

Then Justice Jones, being the apeient on the bench, asked Fel- 
ton what ho could say why judgement of Death should not be given 
against him ; without impannelHng eithef Jury, or examining wit- 
nesses. Felton answered^, I am sorry both that I have shed the 
blood of a man who is the image of God, and taken away the life of 
so near a subject to the King as Mr Attorney hath related : and, 
lifting up his arm, * This is the instrument, * sayd he, * which did 
the fact, which I desire may be first cutt off, and the rest of iny car- 
kasse I willingly yield to this Court to be disposed of as You and 
bis Majesty shall please. 

Judge Jones answered, that by the law, if a man strike in the 
Kings palace, he is to loose his hand. &c. But it was not his Ma- 
jesty's pleasure that they should proceed against him in any other 
way than that which the law had ordinarily determined in such casesr. 
You shall therefore, saiih he, have the law and no more, and so gave 
sentence he should be hanged untill he were dead ; but named nei- 
ther time nor place. Sentence being pronounced, Felton made obei- 
sience, and thanked his Lordship ; but said My Lord, * this will not 

* be all Your punifchment, for unless You look to it, and prepare 

* Yourself before your death, .there is a far worse to follow after- 
ward.* * I know it, my Lord,’ quoth Felton, < and know al&o that I 

* have a Saviour, whose blood, I doubt not, but upon my* repentance, 

* shall wash away, as all my other sins, so, this also. I have,’ says 
he, * already made my peace with God, and am prepared for death. ’ 
111.278-280. 

Upon the merits of Felton and Buckingham, it seems all 
were not quite of Mr Attorney’s opinion. The following ex- 
tract of a better from Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville is very 
curious ; and the fear shovrn of repeating the disrespectful 
W'orcls in court, and even of tlieir being seen in the letter, is ex- 
ceedingly edifying, when contrasted with the sentiment's so 
universally prevailing a few yeai^ after. 

* The same Friday was sen'nigbt also were censured in the Starre 
Chamber Alexander Gill bachelor of divinity at Oxford, and Usher 
in Paule’s Schoole under his own father, and one Mr Grimkin, an 
Oxonian also, of his acquaintance. Gill, for saying in Trinity College 
cellar in Oxford [that our King was tiller to stand in a Cheap- Side 
shop, %%'ith an apron before him and say ^ What lack yee* ! than to go- 
vern a kingdoraej .2. That the Duke was gone downe to Hell to meet 
King James tlicre. 3. For drinking a heuitli to Felton, saying be was 
sorry Felton had depdved him of the honour of doing that brave act* 
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^Ute words concerning Ins Majesty were not read in open Court, but 
only those concerning the Duke and FeJtun ; nor had niy author 
heard any inore laid to bis diarge ; but this was enough. His cen- 
shire was, to be degraded both from his ministry and degrees taken in 
the Univendty; to lt»e one ear at London, and the other at Oxford; 
and to be fined at L.-2000. What Grimkin’s charge was my auUior 
knew not, but for writing somewhat in firose or verse to the a a nap 
end, or dictating it. ’ HI. 276— 277. . 

Wheffl we come to the times of the Commonwealth, the mat> 
ter becomes far more interesting, but in quantity it is extremely 
lii^ited I hot above twelve or fourteen letters in all. Of these 
a short one from Charles I. to Newcastle is well deserving of 
attention, and shows that in those days, as. now, men only learnt 
by their necessities the le^on which seems so simple, of tolera- 
tion in religious matters. 

* Nkw CasteI/— -T his is to tell you that this Rebellion is growcn 
to that height, that I must not looke what opinion men ar who at 
this tyme ar willing and able to serve me. Therfore 1 doe not only 
permitt, and command you, to make use of all my loving subjects 
services, without examining ther Contienses (more then there loy- 
alty to me) as you shall fynde most to conduce to the uphoulding of 
my just Regal! Power. So 1 rest 

Your most asseured faithfull 
Shrewsbury 23 Sep. frend 

1642. ^ ^ ^ CHABEBS R. 

The following to Prince Maurice is in a far better spirit — 
though still manifesting an arbitrary and unaccommodating 
temper, equally unbecoming his fortunes^ and his ignorance in 
the art of war. 

* Nefoeu, Newtoune 20 Sep. 16i5, 

* What through want of tyme, or unwillingness, to speake to you of 
so unpleasing a subject, 1 have not yet (which now 1 must supply) 
spoken to you freely of your brother ituperts present condition. 
The treuth is, that his unhansom quitting the Castell and Forte of 
Bristol, hath inforced me to put him off those Commands which he 
had in my Annys, and have sent him a Passe to goe beyond Sense; 
now though 1 could doe no lesse than this, for which (belive me) 1 have 
too much reason upon strickt examination, yet I assuere yon, that I 
am most confident that this great error of his (which, indeed, hath 

g iven me more greefe then any misfortune since this damnable Re- 
ellion) hath no waise proceeded from his* change of affection to me 
or my Cause ; but merely by having his judgement seduc^iby some 
rottenharted villaines making faire pretentions to him ; andT am re- 
solved so litle to forgett his former services, that, whensoever it shall 
please God to enable me to looke upon my trends lyke a King, he 
shall thanke God for the paines he hath spent in my Armys. So 
much for him; now for yoursclfc. I know you to be so free from his 
present misfortune, that it nowais staggars me in that good opiuion 
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which' I, have ever had of you, and, so lopg as you aljiall not be weary, 
of your 'Inifploiments under me, 'I will ghre "You aH the iucourage^ 
inent and contentment that lyes in my power ; however, you shall 
alwais fynd me . - : 

Your loving oncle, and most asseured friend, charx.es r. 

There are three letters from , Oliver Qromwell during the 
civile war; one upon the .death of. his nephew. Waller's son; 
another giving an account of the battle of Naseby ; and the third, 
to Fairfax, upon his own recovery from sickness. The style of 
all these is sufficiently good, for the times, and in clearness will 
bear a comparison with any of the’ others in ' the collection. 
But our worthy *md loyal editor is extremely offended, of course, 
with this great man, and attacks him, especially on the last of 
the letters, for his hypocrisy. It is, he says, * sufficiently hy* 

‘ pocritical ‘ to be thoroughly characteristic of Cromwell. It 

* was by sanctified pretences that Cromwell and his party dis- 

* guiseu their treasons. Fairfax, with all his boasted vicfories, 

* was their dupe. ' And then he adds, ffom Hume, the anec- 
dote-of his demeanour at Charles's death, — ^which Mr Brodie has 
distinctly shown to be altogether fictitious, — and his letter to 
Fairfax upon it, which he says * is in truth a practical com- 
ment upon the cant of the letter,' respecting his own sickness. 
We sh^l insert it. 

* It hath pleased God to raise mee out of a dangerous sicknesse ; 

and I doe most willingly acknowledge that the Lord hath (in tliis 
visitation) exercised the bowells of a. Father towards mee. 1 re- 
ceaved in - my selfe the sentence of death, that 1 might learne to 
trust in him that raiseth from the. dead, and have noe confidence in 
the flesh. Its a blessed thinge to dye daylie ; for what is there in 
this world to be accounted off the best men according to the flesh ; 
and thinges are lighter than vanitye. 1 finde this only good ; to 
love the Lord, and his poore despis^ people ; to doe for them, and 
to bee readie to suffer with them ; and hee that is found worthy of 
this hath obteyned great favour from the Lord t and hee that is 
established in this, shall (being conformed t<o Christ, and the rest 
of the bodye) participate in the Glory of a resurrection which will 
answare all. . 

* Sir, 1 most thankfully confesse your favor in your I^t Letter. 

I see 1 .am not- forgotten : and truly, to bee kept, in your remem- 
brance is very great satisfaction to mee ; for I <am say in the sim- 
plicitye^. my hart, J putt a high and true valew upon your love ; 
which -n^ren 1 forgett,'! shall cease to bee a gratefull and an honest 
man. I most humblie begg my service may be ■presented to your 
Lady, to whom I wish all bappinesse and establishment in the Truth. 
Sir, my prayers are for you,' as becomes 

- Your Lxeellencies most humble servant 

Ojt.JVER CaoMWEti. * 
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The other letter on hie nephew’s death, we. suppose, would 
stir up in Mr Ellis eqii^ feelings of horror at what he calls 
Cjornweirs-bypoerisy., , 

* Debbb Sia 

^ It’s our' duty to sympathize in all mercyes ; that wee praise the. 
Eord together, in chastisements or tryalls, that soe wee may sor- 
fdwe together. Truly England, and the Church of God, hath had 
a' great =fkvor from the Lord in this great victorie given unto us. 
Such as the- like never was sinee this War begunn. It had all the 
evidences of an absolute Victoria obtained by the Lord’s blessinge 
upon the godly par^e principally. Wee never cfamged but wee 
routed the enimie. . The lefte Winge which I commanded, being 
our owne horse, saving a few Scottes in our reere, beat all the 
Prince’s horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. Wee 
charged their Regiments of foote with our horse [|and3 routed all- 
wee charged. . . The particulars 1 cannot relate now : but I believe 
of twenty thousand, the Prince hath not four thousand left. Give 
glory, all the glm'y, to God. 

* Sir, God hath taken away your eldest sonn by a cannon shott, 
Itt brake his legge. Wee were necessitated to have itt cutt off, 
wherof hee died. 

* Sir, you know my tryalls this way, but the Lord supported mee 
with thisj that the Lord tooke him into the happinesse wee all pant 
after and live for. There is your precious child, full of glory, to 
know sinn nor sorrow any more. Hee was a gallant ydunge man, 
exceedinge gracious. God give you bis comfort. Before his death 
hee was soe full of comfort, that to Franke Russell and my selfe hee 
could not expresse it, itt was soe great above his pmne. This he 
sayd to us. Indeed itt was admirable. A little after hee sayd, one 
thinge lay upon his spirit ; 1 asked him what that was ; hee Cold 
mee that it was that God had not suffered him to be noe more the 
executioner of his enenues. - Att his fall, his horse beinge'killed 
with the bullet, and as I am informed three horses more. I am told 
hee bid them open to the right and left, that hee might see the 
rogues runn. Truly hee was exceedingly beloved in the Armie of 
all that knew him. But few knew him ; for hee' was a p^cious 
younge mann, fitt for God. You have cause to blesse the Lord. 
Hee is a glorious Sainct in heaven, wherein you ought exceedingly 
to rejoyce. Lett this drinke up you!* sorrowe. Seinge tbeise are 
not fayned words to comfort' you ; but the thing is soe real and un- 
doubted a truth, You may doe all thinges by the strength of Christ, 
Seeke that, and you shall easily beare your tryall. I.et th|^ publike 
merCy to the Church of God make you to forgett your private sor- 
rowe. The Lord be your strength ; soe prayes 

Your truly faythfull and lovinge brother 

July 5th 1644. Oliver Cromwell. ’ 
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Now, we- do not- quite understand why all this must be 
thought hypocritical in Cromwell. To say that, because a man 
dees not in all thin^ act up .to his principles, he therefore ha» 
not those opinions, is the greatest nonsense in the world ; and 
may^ besides, ev^ prove an extenuation of his offences in one 
TOint view ; inasmuch as it is fully worse to sao a^Ast the 
light, than to pretend a belief which we have not. Mr Ellis, 
and .those who use the same language respecting Cromwell, seem 
to imagine, that because after his successes he became a tyrant, 
he never could have been a republican in the truly glori- 
ons period of his career, wliich is foolish enough ; and that, 
because he did many things forbidden by the religitm he 
professed, therefore he only pretended to be a Christian — ^which 
is still more absurd, more inconsistent, with the most ordinary 
course of human affairs, and indeed more contrary to the ma> 
nifest truth. If no man be sincere the whole of whose actions do 
not square with his profession of faith, we should like to know 
how many Christians there may be in the world at any given 
time? Some allowance must always be made for the exaggera- 
tionsof a mind naturally enthusiastic; and when we find Crom- 
well expr^sing the fervour of his devotion in those letters, and 
others which remain, weliave no right to say that he was canting, 
because he happens to sh'oW more tleep feelings than we can en- 
tertain on the like subjects. Now, would Air Ellis like to be tri- 

by this rule himselt ? He is a very loyal person ; and suppose 
any one were to say he cants in his dedication to the King — for 
he represents his feelings, and indeed his occupatiot^ as being 
constantly and earnestly praj'ing for his Majesty's. long life, 
would this be deemed a charitable construction of his words ? 
Would it be reckoned fair to ascribe hypocrisy to. him, for a 
somewhat extravagant and very highly coloured description of 
his loyal emotions ? Yet he has used language towards the 
earthly prince fully more vehement, when literally taken, than 
CronmelL- uses respecting his feelings towards the Sovereign of 
the Universe. ‘ That your Alajesty may long live to witness 

* the advantages, ’ &c. * is the earnest and constaM prayer of, 

• Sire, ' &c. Who can believe that Mr Ellis, or any other 
man, be he as loyal as Lally Tollendal, who was overheard 
muttering Vive le Itoii in a room alone, makes the life of any 
king, were he a Hfenry .IV., the subject of his constant and ear-^ 
nest sn^Ucations to the throne of mercy ? It is impossible. 
It is difficult, aS Hr Paley has remarked, ’ to be very ekiiiest in 
such prayer, even once a week ; and Dr Johnson, by his re- 
marks, on. Dodd’s prayers before he was hanged, appears to 
have felt the same difficulty. But as for a man’s private and 
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habitual devolionral csr^cises taking this loyal turn^ it is ridi- 
culous; and, we^e it really true, would not argue any great 
piety;- * Yet, -that Cromwell should have felt all he says on thc- 
great subject of his own salvation, is not only quite possible, 
but quite natural ; - nay; it follows as a necessary consequence, 
firom' his being a believer;, for the frame of mind which dictates 
such expressions as Mr Ellis thoughtlessly sets down for hypo-' 
critical, is the very one in which eveiy Christian must live, if 
he is at All sincere. 

‘What Mr Ellis may call the writer of the following Letter 
which he has printed, we know not; and whether he thinks it 
deserves the name of canting or not, he has refrained from dis- 
closing.- It' is from, the chaplain of the Bishop of Ely, -and. 
written at Ely Palace, Hoibom, on the subject of that cruel ca- 
lamity, the loss of our most virtuous and religious king, Charles 
II., of blessed memory. The pious, loyal, and reverend au- 
thor,- thus pours oiit the sorrows of his heart to a clerical bro- 
ther, a fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

. ‘ nav. SIR 

- * Yesterday noon, I doe believe . the most lamented Prince that 
ever satt upon a Throne, one of the best of Kings, after near five 
days sickness, left this world ; translated doubtless to a much more 
glorious Kingdotne then all those which be has left behind him now 
bewailing of their losse; ’Twas a great peice of providence that this 
fatal blow was not so sudden as it would have been, if he had dy*d 
on Munday, when his fitt first took him : as he must have done, if 
Dr King had not been by, by chance, and letthim blood. By. these 
few dayes respitt, he had opportunity (wliich accordingly he did 
embrace) of thinking of another World ; and wee are ail prepared 
the better to sustain so great a loss. He showed himself, through- 
out his sickness,' one of the best natur’d men that ever lived ; and by 
abundance of-fine things he sayd in reference to his soul, he showed 
he dyed as good a Christian : and the physicians, who have seen so 
many leave tlris world, d(^' say, they never saw the like as to ht» 
courage, so Unconcerned he was at Death, though sensible to all de- 
grees imaginable, to the very -last> He often in extremity of pain 
-would sayiie suf^red, but thank’d God that he did so, and that 
be suffered . patiently. He every now and then would seem - to 
wish for Death, and beg the pardon of the slanders by,- and those 
that were employed about him, that he gave them . .so much 
trouble ; that he hoped the work was almost, pver : he was. weary 
of . this w’orld : he had, euoiigh of it : and he was, going to a bet- 
ter. There was so much affection and tenderness express’d be- 
tween the two Royal Brothers, the one upon' the' bed, the other al- 
most drowned in teats upon his knees and kissing of his dying bro- 
ther’s hand, as could not but extremely move the slanders by. He 
thank’d 6uf present King for having always bebn the best'of brother^ 
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and of friends, ' an.d ^begg*d his pardon for the trouble he had given 
him from time to time, and for the several risks of fortune he had run 
on his account. He told him now he freely left him all, and begg*d 
of God to bicss him with a prosperous reign* He recommended all 
his children to his care by name, except the Duke of Monmouth, 
whom he was not heard so much as to make mention of* He bless’d 
all his children, one by one, pulling them to him on the bed : and 
then the Bishops moved him, as he was the Lords anointed, and 
the father of his countrey, to bless them also, and all that were there 
present, and in them the whole body of his subjects : whereupon, 
the room being full, all fell down upon their knees, and he raised 
himself in his bed, and very solemnly blessed them all* This was so 
like a great good Prince, and the solemnity of it so very surprizing, 
as was extreamly moving, and caused a general lamentation through- 
out ; and no one hears it without being much affected with it, being 
new and great* s'. 

* 'Tis not to be express’d how strangely every body was concern’d, 
when they perceiv’d there was but little hopes. ’ HI. 334'— 336. 

But this religious^ and, of course, sincere devotion to depart- 
ed iiioiiarchs, was far from abating a love of its new representa- 
tive, that true nursing father of the Protestant Church, James 
II., our ^ legitimate king. ’ 

‘ To all appearance, never any Prince came to a Crown with more 
regrett, with more unwillingness, because it could not bee without 
the loss of one he lov’d so dearly, then did our gracious Prince 
(whom God preserve). He joyn’d as heartily as any of the company 
in all the prayers the Bishops offered up to God* He was as much 
upon jils knees as any one, and said Amen as heartily ; and no one 
doubts but he as much desired God would bear their prayers, as any 
one of all that prayed* 

^ The Queen, whom he had asked for the first thing he said on 
Munday when he, came out of bis Fit, (she having been present with 
him as long as her extraordinary passion would give her leave, which 
at length threw her into fits, not being able to speak while with him), 
sent a message to him to excuse her absence, and to beg his pardon 
if ever she had offended him in all her life. He replied, alas ! poor 
woman ! she beg my pardon ! I beg her’s with all my heart. ” 

The Queen that now is was a most passionate mourner, and so 
tender hearted, as to think a Crown dearly bou^t with the loss of 
such a brother. * III. 337* 

It seems the Palace of Ely was not the only place deeply af- 
fected on the sad occasion — both with grief for Chq^rles and love 
of James. 

* On Friday morning all the Churches were so throng’d with peo- 
ple to pray for him, all in tears and with dejected looks, that for my 
part I found it a hard task, and so 1 doe believe did many more, to 
goe through with the Service : so melancholy was the sight, as well 
as were the thoughts of the. occasion of it. 
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* The Bishop of Bath and Wells watching on Wednesday night, 
(as my Lord had done the night before), there appearing then some 
danger, began to discourse to him as a Divine : and thereupon he 
did continue the speaker for the rest, to the last, the other Bishops 
giving their assistance both by prayers and otherwise, as they saw 
occasion, with very good yticulatums and short speeches, till his 
speech quite left him ; and afterwards, by lifting up his hand, express- 
ing his attention to the prayers, he made as very glorious Christian 
exit, after as lasting and as strong an agony of death, almost as ere 
was known. 

* About 4 o’clock King James was proclaimed with the usual! 
solemnity and with great acclamations, together with a decent concern 
for the loss of so good a Prince. All things were managed with 
great order and quiett ; and his Maj’^” , at night, in Council, made a 
very gracious declaration (which, I suppose, will be in print) wherein 
he promis’d solemnly to tread exactly in his brothers steps, bot has 
to money and governing according to law ; and particularly that he 
would maintain the Church as now by law established. The same 
declaration he made to my Lord in private, with solemn protesta- 
tions : and ’ds his constant discourse,. that he will not in the least 
disturb the established government of the Church, eitlier by tolera- 
tion, or any other way whatever.’ III. 337-339. 

Now, upon all this, coming from a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, and relating to a couple of the very worst of 
all earthly kings, Mr Ellis never whispers a doubt ' either as 
regards its sincerity or its propriety : And yet Cromwell i^to be 
reckoned a mere hypocrite, for expressing truly Christian sen- 
timents, in pure scriptural language, because he was guilty of 
usurping the power he afterwards held. Indeed so captivated 
is our author with the worthy chaplain’s loyalty, that he prefers 
his testimony at once to Bishop Burnet’s upon every point, ex- 
cept what, to be sure, it would have required a very loyal throat 
to swallow — the strong sense of religion ascribed to Charles, 
(p. 333.) 

We shall close these extracts with the third Letter of Crom- 
well to the House of Commons at Naseby, and a very well writ- 
ten one from the Chevalier de St George, to his wife the Prin- 
cess Clementina. 

* SIB, 

* Beinge commanded by you to this service, I thinke my sclfe 
bound to acquaint you with the good hand of God towards you and 
us. Wee marched yesterday after the Kiuge whoe went before us 
from Daventree to Haverbrowe, and quartered about six miles front 
him. This day wee marched towards him. Hee drew out to meete 
us. Both Armies engaged. Wee, after three howers fight, very 
doubtful!, att last routed his Armie, killed and tooke about five thou- 

voi,. XLi. NO. Sir. F f 
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sand, very many officers, but of what quallitye wee yet know not. 
Wee tooke alsoe about two hundred carrages, alt hee had, and all 
his gunnes, being twelve in number, whereof two were demie-can* 
non, two demie culveringes, and (I thinke) the rest sacers. Wee 
persued the enimie from three miles short of Haverb. to nine beyond, 
even to sight of Leic^* whether the Kinge fled. Sir tliis is non other 
but the hand of God, and to him alone belongs the glorie, wher in 
none are to share with him. The Generali has served you with all 
faythfullness and honor, and the best commendations I can give him 
is that I dare say hee attributes all to God, and would rather perish 
than assume to himselfe; wliich is an honest and a thrivinge way, 
and yett as much for bravery may Hee given to him in this action as 
to a man. Honest men served you faythfully in this action. Sir 
they are trusty. 1 beseech you in the name of God not to discour- 
age them. I wish this action may begett thankfulnesse and humili- 
tye in all that are concerned in itt. Hee that venters his life for the 
libertye of his countrie, I wish hee trust God for the libfirtye of his 
conscience and you for the libertye hee fights for. In this hee rests, 
whoe is 

June 14*1645 your most humble servant 

Haverbrowe. otiVEn cromwsli.. 

^ For the HonW« William Lenthall 

Speaker of Commons-House of Parliament. 

* September the 17. 1726. 

* Notwithstanding the bad success of the many steps I have taken 
to convince you of my affection and tender regard, my compassion for 
you encreases in proportion with the misfortunes I see your Separa- 
tion from me exposes you to. The circumstance of my departure 
from Rome with our children very speedily, ought to make a feeling 
impression on you : I am sure it raises in me all the loving sentiments 
I ever had for you, and presses me to sollicite you anew with all the 
earnestness possible not to lett slip soe favourable a conjuncture of re- 
turning to your family, assuring you at the same time, that you will 
find in me a fond husband, ready to forgett what i» past, and wholly 
intent on provideing for your happiness and tranquillity for the time 
to come. 

^ ‘ Consider, I beseech you my dear Clementine what you owe to 
God, to your self, to me, to our children, and to the world ; reflect 
on it seriously, and it will be impossible for roe to believe you can hold 
out any longer in a resolution that draws consequences after it, for 
which you will ever after be accountable to God and Man. I flatter my- 
•elf the more that you will noe longer persist in it, that I had yesterday 
from the Popes own mouth that the only motive you ever ^id before 
his Holyness to justifie your sefraration from me, was, that I gave my 
son a Protestant Governor. Since I as Father and King am solely 
accountable for his education, I hope that after serious reflection 
you will think it just and fitting to submitt in that to my judgement 
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and conscience. But if, es God forbid, you should be resolved 
to remain always separated from me; I will send Sir William 
Bllis to inform you of the measures I shall take for your namntenance 
in a Nunnery, with the regrett of not being in a condition to suit that 
to my inclination, but to my powere ability. Whatsoever be the 
event. Madam, I shall have the comfort of having done my part, and 
complyd with my duty, since I omitted nothing that might prevent 
your misfortune, in the midst of which you shall always find in me, 
sentiments that are becoming a Christian, a Husband, and a King. 

(Signed) ‘J. R.* 

We cannot take our leave of Mr Ellis, without expressing 
a hope that this is only the prelude of other and larger com- 
pilations, to be drawn from the vast storehouses of the British 
Museum. Indeed, the work now before us cannot be regarded 
as more than a selection of specimens, intended rather to whet 
the appetite of the public, than to satisfy the cravings of an 
ardent student of English History; and, considering the pre- 
vailing taste for original and authentic papers' of this class, we 
indulge the hope that Mr Ellis and his intelligent coadjutors 
will soon be called upon, and enabled to exhibit to the world a 
Collection of unpublished State Papers and Letters, worthy of 
the noble repositoiy now under their care ; and we trust that 
the worthy editor of these volumes will not impute it to a ca- 
villing or hypercritical spirit, if we venture to recommend a 
little more care in the transcription of the documents that may 
enter into his future compilations. In these volumes, and more 
remarkably in the first of them, there are many errors which it 
would be absurd to ascribe to ignorance or inexperience, but 
which have an effect on the sense of the documents, which a 
little more pains would be well bestowed in avoiding. Of these, 
in our own justification, we hope to be pardoned for giving a 
few instances. 

Thus, in a curious letter from John Ramsay, Lord Both- 
well, to King Henry 'VII., in 1496, relative chiefly to the treat- 
ment of Perken Warbeck at the Scottish court, and which, by 
the by, had been already printed by Pinkerton, it is mentioned, 
among the concessions which that unhappy person had been 
urged to promise, ia the event of his being placed on the Eng- 
lish throne, that he should restore to Scotland * the vii Hesdo- 
* mis, * See. Of this portentous word, the reader will look in 
vain for explanation in the Glossaries : it is palpably a mistake 
of the contracted word * sefdomes * for iheriffdoms. — I. 26. In 
the same letter, where the writer is earnestly exhorting Henry 
to take advantage of the present posture of affairs, in order to 
give the young King of Scots a souind drubbing, — he is made 
io say, * and wat he avis weill snybbit, he wald be the better 
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« avisit quhill he leuit; words unintelligible in themselves, but 
the^true reading of which must be, * and war hf a^s ^eil snyb- 
‘ bit, * &c. lhat is, * and vaere he once well sntMed, he •^Idbe 
* the better, as long as he lived ; — ^not * till he leave it, as Mr 
Ellis most erroneously expounds Ae last words. Again, in a 



impute irony rests on a false reading, and that jbe word 
‘ friendly* should be ‘fremdly,* or unkindly. In truth, the 
the letter is one of undisguised indignation at the mean and 
knavish denial of a legacy of jewels bequeathed to her by her 
father Henry VII. ; and is characteristic enough of the temper 
of the writer, whose passions were, in general, greatly sm over- 
match for her discretion. — I. In a letter from Thomas 

LordDacre to Cardinal Wolsey, in which he tells of his under- 
hand dealing with the Master of Kilmawers, then an outlaw, 
whom he kept in his own house secretly, he adds, that if the 
threatened quarrel with the Scottish Regent should pass away, 
then shaidd all these practices (meaning his own promises) be 
void and of non effect; ‘ and the said Maister of Kilmawers to 
‘ be putte to his own feude at his libertie in secrete maner. ’ We 
cannot venture to guess what meaning Mr Ellis would here at- 
tach to the word ‘ feude ; but to us it seems evident that the 
true reading is ^Jende, * i. e. shift— meaning, that this useless 
tool should then be left to shift for himself. — 1. 133. But enough 
of this minute criticism. 


Art. VIII. Remarks on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
in Scotland, and the Changes proposed to be introduced into it. 
By a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. Edin- 
burgh, 1825. 

1 1 biE Civil Jurisdictions of Scotland have, within the last 
eighteen years, been reformed by a greater number of 
more decided changes than were perhaps ever introduced by 
mere legislation into the judicial establishments of any coun- 
try. A similar demand for some revision of our criminal sys- 
tem has been long growing. We have, on more occasions 
than one, * directed the attention of our readers to this sub- 
ject ; and have endeavoured to explain the actual grounds of 
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complaint, and to point out remedies that were at once specific, 
and easily attainable without endangering the general fabric of 
our courts, or of ^e law. In discharging this duty, we have 
had to enter into a very full exposition of the constitution of 
our criminal tribunals, and of that great office of Public Pro- 
secutor, by which they are all put in motion. 

The pamphlet before us is the first regular Defence that has 
*appeare(;} of the whole existing order of things. It is an ela- 
borate, and, to a careless eye, might at first sight seem a plau- 
sible performance — compiled with great industry — evidently 
got up by some one (probably more than one; personally 
connected with the administration of the system that is justi- 
fied'— -and distinguished by unusual moderation of language 
and of sentiment towards his opponents. There are some pas- 
sages, to be sure, in which those who happen to differ from 
him are described as persons actuated by ‘ the desire of dew* 
‘ predating the ihstitutions 'of their country, ’ and who are 
* searching for grounds whereon to asperse the Scotch criminal 
‘ law, ’ — ^which may seem somewhat inconsistent with this last 
praise. But these are probably only controversial phrases, 
thoughtlessly used j and, on the whole, it is a gratifying symp- 
tom of the progress which public opinion has already made on 
these questions, that they can be discussed upon their own 
merits, and that it is felt that it will no longer do to attempt to 
quash inquiry by imurious imputations or offensive epithets. 
The great defects of the Remarks are, that they are not perti- 
nent to the real matters in controversy; — that (probably owing 
to some plurality of authorship) they are not always consistent 
—and, above all, that they are equally zealous and equally po- 
sitive in defending every thing that exists, not even excepting 
the nomination of criminal juries by presiding judges, and the 
judicial legislation of criminal courts. These are touchstones 
of men’s title to credit ; and he who nofw wishes that his judg- 
ment on other points should be deemed weighty, must begin 
by letting it be known that he has banished such follies from 
his understanding. But the principal importance of these Re- 
marlcs arises from their giving us the distinct, and almost the 
official, answer to the objections that have been stated to our 
penal policy. For, now that the grounds on which this po- 
licy is held to be defensible are disclosed, the discussion is 
reduced to a narrow and satisfactory compass; and there is no 
one so ignorant as not to be able to make up his mind on its 
different points with considerable confidence, and with very lit- 
tle trouble. 

Those who are of opinion that the* Scottish scheme of criminal 
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jurisprudence requires, and easily admits of, reform, have never 
amd, so far as we know, that the scheme itself ought, for this rea- 
8on, to be altogether abandoned — and still less that the English, 
or any foreign, one ought to be substituted in* its place. On the 
contrary, though they have referred to the example of England, 
as to a rich field of precedents on every matter connected with 
legal experience and public liberty, they have professed a due 
horror of the forms and the principles of a cotie wi|h which* 
they have no practical acquaintance; and, on the other hand, 
they have uniformly explained and extolled various peculiar 
and valuable parts of their own Scottish system. But they 
state, that there are certain specific points of this system which 
are defective ; and they maintain, tnat these defects might ea- 
sily be removed, not only without injuring, but to the effect of 
greatly improving, what remained. But, instead of confin- 
ing himself to tlie examination of these proposed reformations, 
the author falls into a general error which pervades and swells 
every part of his work, and leads to discussions which are not 
only useless, but, — if evasion be a vice, — ^are somewhat worse. 

This error consists in representing those who are anxious for 
the improvement of our law, as smitten with a passion for every 
thing English, and with a hatred of every thing native; and 
its effect is to set him upon an eager search for imperfections in 
the English mode of administering criminal justice — ^a subject 
scarcely intelligible to those not practically versant with itsdetails, 
and plainly not at all understood in these remarks ; and then, 
whenever he discovers what he conceives to be a defect there, he 
holds this to be a conclusive reason against any revision of the 
Scottish law; while, on the other hand, every peculiar excel- 
lence in the latter is displayed, as a virtual condemnation of the 
former. Thus, many pages are occupied in attempting to show, 
that it is an evil in England that there are no local Magistrates 
like our Sherifis,— -that there are no public prosecutors, respon- 
sible for almost every case, — that prisoners get no copy of their 
indictments, — and that they have no counsel to address the 
jury in their behalf. From these evils we are free. And from 
these and such like facts, it is concluded that we ought to adhera 
to our own system in every thing, and utterly to disregard every 
part of theirs. In support of this view, the author even thinks 
It worth his while to enumerate the various moral and physical 
circumstances, which are supposed to distinguish the two coun- 
tries ; particularly their comparative wealth, population, waste 
or arable acres, extent of seacoast, &c. &c. ; till at last ,we are 
informed (p. *7.), as a circumstance of much importance in this 
discussion, that * the Itne at 'which cultivation becomes imjpracii’^ 
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* cable ^ith advantage in most parts Scotland, is about six 

* hundred fret above the level of the sea. ’ 

W^e are satisfied that the author is often mistaken, both in 
the extent to which he blames the one system, and to which 
he praises the other. AVe would give, as an example of the 
former, his censure (p. 27.) of the English practice of ever 
allowing witnesses to be examined in presence of each other, 
which, in the ordinary case, is plainly the most effectual and 
natural mode of shortening and checking their statements. As 
examples of the latter, it is sufficient to mention the vast im- 

{ lortance he attaches to the prisoner’s being furnished with a 
ist of his jurors fifteen days before his trim, — which, unless 
when combined with a more effectual power of excluding those 
whom he ascertains to be improper than Scotch prisoners have 
yet obtained, is almost immaterial ; and the singular instances 
he gives, as grounds of encomium, of various things which are 
generally considered to be scandals on the law. Me is so fond 
of every thing Scotch, that he seriously sets it forth as a re- 
commendation of our penal law, that of those who are acquit- 
ted, though guilty, * at least one half escape, from technical nice- 
ties f (p. 54.) But, admitting all his opinions upon these mat- 
ters to be quite sound, the inference which he draws from them 
is disposed of by two simple questions. In the frrst place, the 
English system may be bad ; but .will this make the Scotch 
one good ? In the second place, is there any impossibility in our 
borrowing what is valuable from our neighbours, and at the 
same time keeping what we have already got that is valuable of 
our own ? 

Now, casting aside these inapplicable, and probably inaccur- 
ate, discussions ;• that is, casting aside alx)ve one half of the vo- 
lume before us, we must be permitted to say, that there never 
was a more signal failure than the attempts that are made to 
give precise answers to the precise objections that have been 
taken to our law. In order to make this plain, let us run over 
those objections, in the order in w'hich they may be expected to 
arise in the natural progress of a criminal case ; and let us see 
to what the answers to them amount. 

All prosecutions of importance are instituted and conducted 
by the Lord Advocate ; wHose duties have been officially stated 
in Parliament as being ‘ boundless, ’ he having ‘ the whole 
‘ executive government (f Scotland under his partictdar care. ’ * 
Now, it has been maintained to be a very dangerous and cor- 
rupting practice, that this officer, in whose candour the public 
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has as great an interest as in the candour of Judges, should be 
systematically employed as the agent and organ ot the party in 
power, in all Scotch political matters, however unconnected 
with his proper duties as Public !|?rosecutor. . The reply to this 
consists in saying, (p. 103), that the Parliamentary Statement 
referred to, was only intended to describe the dzz/zVs'and the re- 
^onsibility of the office, but not its powers ,• — that the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s being a ‘ Member of Parliament* (p. 106) is a salutary 
check upon him ; and that his being ‘ U7ider bias in political ot- 

* fences, or in cases where the fortune of his party may depend 

* upon the result of a particular tt ialf though a case which is 
‘ certainly possible^ ’ is one which, * since the Union of the two 
‘ hingdomSf has never acttudly occurred, ’ Now, — passing by the 
utter and necessary extravagance of this last statement, ana the 
absurdity of the idea of duties and responsibilities existing 
without adequate powers, — where, we beg to ask, has it ever 
been proposed to exclude this officer from a seat in Pa^-liament? 
There is no place, in our humble apprehension, where he can 
be more appropriately seated. But is this any reason why a 
person,~on whose total seclusion from all unnecessary sources 
of prejudice, every individual in the kingdom may have a di- 
rect personal interest, — should be allowed and required to take 
the lead in every party object? 

It has next been complained of, that when a person is com- 
mitted for trial, at the instance of this functionary, the law af- 
fords him no specific protection, unless he avail himself, by a 
particular proceeding, of the benefit of an act passed by the 
Scotch Parliament in 1701; — that this statute does not apply 
to him, unless he be actually and involuntarily in jail, which 
the prosecutor can generally prevent ; — and that, even when 
he does avail himself of the act, it enables the Prosecutor 
to detain him there untried for one hundred and forty days. 
The remedy that has been proposed for this is, that, since the 
law acknowledges that 140 days altord the prosecutor ample 
time for investigation and trial, every person who is committed 
should be held to be under the operation of the statute, without 
making any formal application, and that it should not be in the 
power of the prosecutor to deprive him of this, by the easy ex- 
pedient of liberating him, with or without bail, and then keep- 
ing the charge hanging over his head indefinitely. 

The answers to this are. Is/, That the Lord Advocate can 
imprison nobody, but must apply, like any of the other lieges, 
to a magistrate for a warrant, (p. 106). This is true. He does 
not imprison without a warrant ; but he gets it almost for the 
asking ; That, if the statute were held to apply virtually to 
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every case, great trouble and expense would be occasioned, by 
the necessity of trying many prisoners at Edinburgh instead of 
at the Circuits, lest the period for trying them should expire, 
(p. 113). This evidently depends entirely upon the length to 
which the period is extended. A very slight enlargement of it 
would make it reach most circuit cases ; and those who are of 
opinion that persons accused should be' protected by some limi- 
tation or other, have never intimated any disinclination to such 
an enlargement. All that they say is, that there ought to be 
some definite restiiction; and when the author of these Re- 
marks is so much afraid, of the proposed change, he ought to 
attempt to make his fears consistent with his admiration of the 
existing law, which confessedly exposes the prosecutor and the 
public to the very inconvenience that he dreads, whenever 
a prisoner chooses to avail himself of the statute. The difier- 
ence between him and us upon this point is simply, that we are 
for giving the benefit of the statute, as a matter of right and of 
course, to all persons committed for trial, whereas he is for 
letting the prosecutor take advantage of their accidental ig- 
norance or .timidity, to put them beyond its provisions. 3d/y, 
It is asserted (p. 38), that incarceration is not necessary as 
a qualification for claiming the benefit of the statute; and 
a case is referred to, in which it is said to have been de- 
cided, that if a prisoner has been once committed to stand 
trial, he is entitled to the full benefit of the act, even though 
he should be liberated upon bail, or by the consent of the 
prosecutor. As the trial, it is said, * was not concluded 

* within the time limited by the act, the pannel •seas assoilzied 

* simpliciter, and acquitted of the charge. ’ This, to be sure, 
if it were law, would be a valuable discovery for the accused 
in Scotland. But the authority referred to w'arrants no such 
doctrine. On the contrary, the statement is so completely at 
variance with the fact, that it requires some charity (though 
not more than we possess) to* believe that this has been the re- 
sult of inadvertence. On examining the record, the person 
accused appears to have been aware that he could not obtain 
the benefit of the statute without going to jail;. for he only ap- 
plies for it by a petition to the Court, setting forth that he has 
a right to it, * being ncm in custody. * It is said that he was 
afterwards liberated on bail ; and this is probably true, because, 
instead of being afterwards dismissed by the Court and * acquitr 

* ted of the charge, * as the author asserts, and as he would have 
been, if he had begn discharged under the operation of the statute. 
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the judgment of the Court bears, that he is merely dismissed by 
the consent of the accuser^ who could not proceed to trial, owing 
to the absence of witnesses, but gave his consent, under a re- 
set'vation of his fight to institute fresh proceedings yshenever he 
chose. This excludes the idea of his being dismissed upon the 
statute as a matter of right ; and, this being the onlp authority 
referred to, justifies the universal understanding that this sta- 
tute has no application to persons who are not in actual con- 
finement. 

Any one, whatever his supposed jeffence may be, being thus 
imprisoned at the discretion of a political officer, vested with 
great and undefined powers, it is the next objection to our pre- 
sent system, that he is not protected from the degradation and 
risk of a trial, by any institution similar to the Grand Jury of 
England. The answer to this forms the most elaborate and 
plausible part of the work before usj but, when examined, it 
will be found, as usual, to resolve into a mere misapprehension 
of the objection, or a mere evasion of it. 

Much detail is gone into, in order to show that a very great 
proportion of the persons who are committed in England are at- 
terwards liberated by the Grand Jury ; and, since there is such 
a total want of evidence as to make even the Grand Jury throw 
out the bills, the author assumes, apparently with some justice, 
that these persons have probably suffered imprisonment impro- 
perly. He then shows, that of those against whom true bills 
have been found by the Grand Jury, a very great proportion 
are afterwards acquitted on their trials by the Petit Jury ; from 
which he assumes — apparently with justice also — that to this ex- 
tent, true bills are rashly found. In Scotland, however, he 
says that we are free from these evils ; because the Lord Advo- 
cate and his assistants bestow such minute and early attention 
upon each case, from its commencement, that if there be any 
substantial doubt of the evidence, the prisoner, though com- 
mitted by the magistrate, is instantly liberated, without wait- 
ing for any Grand Jury ; and that, for the same reason, no per- 
son is brought to trial, except upon better authority than the 
hasty and superficial opinion of a numerous bod}' of igno- 
rant and impatient county gentlemen. Hence, while every 
third prisoner is acquitted in England, it is only every twenty- 
third who is acquitted in Scotland. Or, in other words, in the 
latter country, there is only one man out of twenty-three, who 
can say that he was unnecessarily imprisoned or accused; where- 
as in the former, this may be said by one man out of every three 
of those who are committed. ‘ This remarkable difference be- 
* tween the pre^ortion of persons convicted to those acquitted 
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* in Scotland and England, is tlie most decisive fkct which cnn 

* be brought forward in favour of the practical edect of the 
‘ Scotch system of criminal justice. * (p. 48.) 

If the various documents and Tables which are referred to as 
explanatory of this view are to be assumed as complete and cor- 
rect, — they seem, so far as we can judge, — and we are willing to 
assume that they actually do, nearly warrant the author’s state- 
ments. We say nearly^ because his arithmetic is somewhat compli- 
mentar}’ to his own country. For example, he always describes 
an English subject who is committed for trial, as obliged to wail 
much longer for the Grand Jury than is ever necessary. He 
talks of his being doomed to remain in prison * many months, ’ — 

* several months, ’ and, in one passage, he asserts that it * often 

* amounts to six months. * We understand this to be an utter 
mistake. There are now, at the leasts two circuits and four 
sessions each year in every part of England, and frequently 
more ; at all of which the prisons are liable to be cleared. So 
that tlie average period is less than the very shortest to which a 
Scotch subject can limit his confinement before trial, by any 
possible device. Again, while he seems to bring into view every 
commitment and trial in England, he takes no notice of any 
Scotch ones, except those which are under the direction of the 
Lord Advocate and of our Supreme Criminal Court. If he 
will add to the Scotch side of the amount all the cases that oc- 
cur before the inferior jurisdictionrs, it will probably diminish 
the balance in our favour. And when he contrasts the accu- 
racy of the professional prosecutors in this country with the 
looseness of the Grand Juries in England, he ought to recol- 
lect, that, according to his own account, there are above J 3,000 
persons committed every year in the latter country, and only 
about 5S9 whom he notices in the other. If the English Grand 
Juries had only 589 cases before them, they would probably 
sift them very correctly ; and if the Lord Advocate were re- 
sponsible for *13,000, he would perhaps not find acquittals so 
rare. We agree, however, on the whole, that this is a contrast 
which, in ordinary casesy is satisfactory to Scotland, and that, 
so far as our national habits enable us to judge, the ppwer 
which every magistrate in England has to commit for trial, on 
the application of private prosecutors, while the person so com- 
mitted is obliged to find bail, or to languish in prison for two 
months, till the Grand Jury sits, when there is a considerable 
chance of the accusation being found so untenable that he is 
dismissed on the prosecutor’s own showing, is an evil. It is 
more than probable, however, that in this we are wrong ; and 
we arc certain that, in all political questions, the contrast is 

6 
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humiliating to Scotland. But all this is plainly inapplicable to 
the matter in dispute. 

- The true answer to the learned author’s whole reasoning i% that 
he obviously assumeS) throughout^ that his opponents not only 
wish for Grand Juries, but that they wish for them precisely in tlie 
voay that the EnglisJi have them. And the only alteraative that ever 
seems to have occurred to him is, that we must either retain our 
own system exactly as it is, or adopt theirs exactly as it is. He 
never dreams of a third view, which, however, is the only one that 
has ever been suggested. This is, that what is valuable in both 
systems should be combined, to the exclusion of what is defec- 
tive in each. The whole advantage of the Scotch method, as 
he explains it, arises from the institution of responsible and 
professional public prosecutors, while the whole defects of the 
English one flow, according to him, from their being without this 
officer, and, of course, subject to the malice or folly of private 
accusers. The conclusion which we would draw from this 
would be, tliat they ought to adopt our Lord Advocate, and 
that they ought in return to give us their Grand Jury, — an ex- 
change which, however oflensive it might be to English pre- 
judices, would be very agreeable to Scotch sense. How docs 
our adoption of Grand Juries imply that we are to abolish the 
office of public prosecutor ? or to prevent the person who holds 
it from exercising all the humane and judicious power of imme- 
diate liberation which is said to be necessary for tlie protection 
of persons absurdly accused ? Or, how dpes the necessity of 
submitting every accusation to a Grand Jury, before the ac- 
cused be put upon his trial, imply that our public prosecutor is 
not to prepare the case, but is to let the Grand Jurors dispose 
of it with the rapidity and carelessness which is said to distin- 
guish those of England, under the system of private prosecu- 
tion which prevails there ? The truth is, that instead of being 
enabled to dispense with the Grand Jury, because our public 
busffiess is conducted by a great public officer, it is the exist- 
ence of an officer with such powers that seems to create a ne- 
cessity for our having that institution. The intervention of the 
Grand Jury is a great protection to the accused. By afibrding 
a tribunal to which a private prosecutor can show a prima facie 
case, it is a great protection to the public against the abuse of 
the public prosecutor declining to accuse. And, above all, it 
tends to throw the administration of justice more into the hands 
of the people at large, and to give them that direct and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the public-law, which is acknowledged, 
in various parts even of these Remarks, to be a peculiar and 
valuable characteristic of the people of England. There is no- 
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thing to be said in favour of letting our lives,' characters, inte- 
rests, and liberties, depend so much on the unchecked will of one 
man, that has not been said a thousand times with more plausi- 
bility in favour of absolute despotism. In England, the pro- 
tection of individuals from judicial oppression rests on a broad 
basis of independent people, who improve with .the public, and 
widen from the Crown as it encroaches. In Scotland, it rests 
on little else than the pleasure of a single officer, named and 
removable by the party in power. 

This being the case, we are not greatly, moved by some con- 
siderations which are evidently deemed very conclusive in these 
Remarks. One of these is, that after all, we have Grand 
Juries. ‘ The Crofwn Counsel in Scotland constitute a Grand 
‘ Jury^ vcJiich sits every day in the year.* (p. 71.) Another 
is, that there is something in the soil and climate of Scot- 
land which creates a physical impossibility against our ever 
having Grand Jurors of a better sort. (P. 80.) * The narrow 
valleys and limited straths of Scotland would furnish but a 

* scanty proportion to undertake a similar duty. In every direo- 

* tion round York, there is to be found a rich plain of immense 

* extent, filled with country gentlemen of considerable fortune, 

* or rich manufacturers and shop-keepers who inhabit its nu- 

* merous towns. But the district from which alone a Grand 
‘ Jury could be obtained for Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Perth, 

* is not fifteen miles square. Among the Moorfoot hills, the 

* Pentlands, or the heights of Lammermoor, near Edinburgh ; 
‘ — the Campsie hills, the Strathavon, or Renfrewshire moors, 
‘ near Glasgow; or the Ochill hills or Grampians around 
‘ Perth ; — we should look in vain for a numerous array of in- 

* dividuals fitted to compose a Grand Jury. * A third is, that 
at least this numerous array could not be obtained without im- 
posing a great burden on that unfortunate class of persons call- 
ed Scotch Country Gentlemen. (P. 81.) * Every person at all 
‘ acquainted with the Scotch country gentlemen^ must be aware 
‘ that the dreadful labour of sitting ivio or three hundred hours 

* every spring and autumn^ investigating criminal delinquencies, 
*■ would very soon thin the ranks of the Grand Jury, and that, 

* before half the cases were investigated, it would be impossible 

* to find a sufficient number to continue the inquiry. * We 
are perfectly aware of the instinctive distaste which our coun- 
try gentlemen have of every portion of what the author calls 
(p. 79) ‘ unprofitable duty. * But we may console them by as- 
suring them, that the prospect of their being required to sit 
two or three hundred hours every spring and autumn, or about 
six weeks in the year, at the rate of twelve hours per day, is a 

3 
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bugbear, conjured up in order to work upon their well-known 
prejudices. The calculation proceeds upon the usual assump> 
lion, that, as soon as Grand Juries are introduced, the public 
prosecutor is to do nothing, and that they are to do every 
thing. It seems that it costs each of the junior Crown Council 
two or three hundred hours to investi^te cases ; and the dread- 
ful thing is,' thaty — ^after they shall have abdicated, — the entire 
labour of this investigation must fall upon the poor over- wrought 
country gentlemen. It is surely needless to expose this. We 
expect never to see a Scotch Grand Jury find true bills against 
fifty prisoners in four hours, M'hich it is insinuated (p. 79) that 
an English one has done ; but we do expect that our country 
gentlemen will be so far liberalized by the enlarged exercise of 
constitutional privileges, as not to grudge that moderate por- 
tion of their time which, under the previous preparation of the 
Crown Counsel, it may be necessary for them to bestow upon 
the duties of Grand Jurors; ant!, if they should grudge it, this 
would only be the strongest evidence of the necessity of exalting 
them, by the compulsory practice of those duties, to a conscious- 
ness of what they owe to the law and to their fellow-citizens, It 
is curious to see those whose general leaning is against popular 
rights, objecting to letting our country gentlemen act as Grand 
Jurors, lest they should be too fre^ when at the same moment, 
and we think with far better reason, those who are friendly to 
these rights are somewhat afraid of the experiment, lest they 
should be too obsequious. The real and constitutional cure of 
both defects, is to train them to the knowledge and the exercise 
of public virtues -which unfortunately nothing in the govern- 
ment of Scotland has hitherto tended to do. 

But we proceed to another objection. The accused may at 
last be brought into Court for an act which was never announc- 
ed, or imagined, to be criminal before ; but nevertheless it is 
in the power of the Court to declare that act to be criminal, 
without a statute, — ^and without a precedent, — and after no 
previous promulgation of the new law, — but merely on the trial 
of this first case. It is not only in the power of the Court to 
do this, but it is the boast of those who think our criminal in- 
stitutions perfect, that this power is actually exercised. It is 
called the tiative vigour of the Court of Justiciary I TAe author 
before defends even this / But never was a greater anomaly 
justified by a poorer apology. The defence consists in quoting 
a passage from Blackstone (p. 1 1 7), who, after praising ‘ that 

* admirable system of maxims and unwritten customs known 
‘ by the name of the Common Law of England, ’ adds, < How 

* are these eustoms or maxims to be known, and by whom is 
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* their validity determined ? The answer is, ’ by the Judges of 

* the several Courts of Justice, They are the depositories of 

* the laws ; — the living oracles who must decide in all cases of 
*. doubt, and who are bound hxf their oath to decide according to 

< the law of the land. It is their decisions, preserved among 
*.the public records, explained in the Reports, and digested, 

‘ for general use, in the authoritative writings of the great 

* Sages of the law, which is the ^rst ground and chief corner- 

< stone of the Law of England. * 

Because it is here stated, that the judges are the depositories 
the laws^ and the living oracles who must decide, in cases of 
doubt, according to the laWt and that their judgments being thus 
founded in law form future authoritative precedents, it is inferred 
that a Court of Justice may at any time make law where none exists, 
and that there is no difference between a judicial determination, 
which operates as a law, and a direct exercise of legislative power ! 
Nor is any distinction admitted between ancient ages, — when die 
opening up of new principles by judges was more natural and 
necessary, — and modern times, when the proper provinces of the 
judicial and the legislative powers are distinctly maiked, — and 
when the public is adequately guarded against new offences, — 
by the intelligence and watchfulness of regular parliaments. 
And this is all that is to be said for the native vigour ! There is 
another passage from a different part of Blackstone’s work, 
which perhaps has not met the author’s e3'e. In the seventh 
chapter of his first book, when treating * of the King’s preroga- 
tive,’ he has the following words: * Public liberty cannot subsist 
‘ long in any state, unless the administration of common justice 

* be in some degree separated from the leghlative, and also from 

* the executive power. JVere it joined with the legislative, the 

* life, liberty, and property of the subject .would be in the hands 

* ^ Arbitrary Judges, whose decisions woidd be then regulated 

* only by their own opinions, -and not by any fundamental princi- 

* pies of law, which, though legislators may depart ft om, yet judges 
‘ are bound to observe. ’ 

The prisoner being now about to be tried, — the next thing 
that startles him is, that the presiding judge selects the Jut y ; — 
and this has been specially complained of as a most flagrant im- 
propriety. That it really is an evil of the greatest magnitude, 
is a proposition that is no longer to be contested. The House 
of Commons has, with the concurrence of men of all parties, 
repeatedly done what in it lay, to remove so great a stain from 
the administration of justice ; and in doing so, it has acted in 
accordance with the sentiments of every person in the kingdom 
who allows his reason to operate. Yet this too is defended in 
these Ranarks. We must be excused from answering a defence. 
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which is suiBcicntTy refuted, by merely stating what it means. It 
would be equally idle to discuss the alarming consequences 
which he says must follow from the adoption of the Bill, which 
was introduced last year into Parliament, and passed the House 
of Commons, in order to supersede the existing system. The 
whole of his criticisms proceed from the most palpable mtsun- 
derstanding of the machinery of the measure. 

The almost unlimited power which our civil judges have of 
reviewing their own judgments, has long been found so inexpe- 
dient, chiefly from its being so injurious to the formation of right 
judicial habits, that measures are at present in agitation for 
abridging it. The author, therefore, treats it (p. 125) as an 
inconsistency in those who approve of this change, that they 
should object to the opposite system which prevails in our supreme 
Criminal Court, where every judgment is utterly and absolutely 
irreversible. But he does not seem to understand what the ob- 
jection is. It is always inexpedient that judges should be tempted 
to judge rashly, by being enabled to correct frequently^; and there 
is no danger in compelling our civil judges to determine care- 
fully once for all, because they may always have full time for 
deliberation and argument; besides, that there are various 
modes in which they can consult their brethren before they de- 
cide, and in which their judgments can be corrected by superior 
courts if they be wrong. But the Judges of the Court of Justi- 
ciary are precluded by law from having any judicial consulta- 
tion with other lawyers; and their sentences, frequently pro- 
nounced unavoidably in the course of a trial, are subject to no 
revision, either in that Court or in any other. The objection, 
therefore, is not simply that all their judgments are final, nor 
simplp that they are not liable to appeal ; but it consists in the 
combination of these two circumstances ; and it is, that since it is 
found necessary that civil interests should be protected, and 
the laws of civil rights matured, by multiplying the opportuni- 
ties of consultation before judgment, and of revision after it, it is 
absurd that all these means should be expressly cut off, whenever 
a criminal, and therefore a far more important, question arises. 

We really cannot see any thing difficult or monstrous in giv- 
ing our Supreme Criminal Judges that opportunity which all 
other Judges have, of consulting their brethren, or in letting 
parties, under due regulations, submit their decisions to a su- 
preme tribunal. — Combinations of workmen to raise wages 
were very recently found, for the first time, to be criminal 
in Scotland, solely because they were held to be inexpedi- 
ent; yet Parliament has since announced, that they are not 
merely not inexpedient, but useful. And it was determined, not 
long ago, to be lawful to take a gentleman in Scotland, who 
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committed the very vagne offence called SedUtion for the first 
time, and to associate him with the vilest felons, — ^to imprison 
him in the hulks, ~and to transport him to Botany Bay for four- 
teen years, — while the British Parliament only allowed, during 
a short and troubled period^ an English subject to be banished 
from the British dominions for seven years, for the second of- 
fence. Assuming these Scotch judgments to have been quite 
lawful, they have unquestionably always given great dissatisfac- 
tion to a very large (dass of the community. Now, would it not 
have increased the confidence of the public, or, if the author 
prefers to- have it stated in this way, wobld it not have diminish- 
ed the clamours of the discontented, if these new and deeply 
contested matters could have been argued before, and sanctioned 
by, some other judges, instead of letting the decisions rest, as 
they did, on the authority of a single court, insulated from all 
the rest of the legkl world ? The answer to this consists mere- 
ly in saying, that the Judges of the Supreme Court, being the 
only persons ‘ who are at all acquainted with its proceedings, 
* from xcliat quarter is additional assistance to be derived ? ’ (p. 

1^26.) We undei^tand, that when a vacancy occurs in that 
Court, there is never much difficulty in obtaining additional 
assistance, in .the form of a successor to the person who has 
ceased to act ; and, that, such is the simplicity of our criminal 
law, that the new judge always does his business extremely well, 
though it sometimes happens that he never saw a criminal case 
tried before. It cannot be supposed that those who are thus 
ripe for pronouncing sound irreversible judgment? themselves, 
can be unfit for assisting their brethren to do so. 

This brings Its to the end of the day. There are a great 
variety of other points taken up in the Remarks, on most of 
which we think the author wrong, but in some of which we 
perfectly agree with him ; as, for example, in deprecating any 
extension of the power of Scotch Justice of the Peace (p. 89), 
whose power is fully as great as it ought to be, until the habitu- 
al exercise of political rights shall have taught them how to use 
it. But we abstain from discussing these matters, because this 
would only give effect to the device which the author has in 
view,— which is, to prevent the simple and specific complaints 
that have been''mad^ from being’ seen amidst the mass of other 
matter with which he overlays them. These complaints, and 
the grounds on which they rest, when stated plainly, stand out 
too prominentljrto be lost by misplaced detail, or indiscriminate 
praise, upon matters -with which tney have no connection. 

The author seems to feel that, after ^1, there is at least one 
description of cases which even his strong appetite for all things 
. VOL. XLl. NO. 82. G g 
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that be, cannot get over. After stating, in a passage already 
quoted, that the true Grwid Jury for Scotland is the Crown 
Counsel, who sit every day, he elsewhere has the following 
•words, (p. 83.) ‘ There certainly is one class of cases on 

‘ which il may seem proper^ that pome other public body, be- 

* sides (he Crown Counsel, should cfmsider the evidence against 

* accused persons. ^Ve allude to those offences gainst the 
*■ State, where (he public prosecutors may be cmeeived to be 

* not alfyigeiker beyond the reach of prejudice.* We agree 
with him, that there certainly is such a class of cases : But we 
cannot concur in his r^ult, which is, Biat all just complaint 
would be removed by adopting the improvements that have been 
suggested, and by restricting them to political trials, (p. 139.) 
Who can say what shall not be taken up as a political case? 
Every thing is, or may be made, pcditical, which concerns a 
political man. Besides, it is a mistake to suppose, that it is only 
in such cases that the preceding defects, are injurious. They 
operate in every case tha(>.can occur; not only by affecting the 
interests of parties, but by impairing the authority and popu- 
larity of the law, and by exposing those who administer it to 
suspicions, of which it is the greatest mbfbrtune that no per- 
sonal purity can be expected to prevent them. 


Art IX. TTie Slavery of the British West India Colonies de- 
lineated^ as it exists both in Law and Practice^ and compared 
with the Slavery of other Countries j Ancient and Modern. By 
Jamxs Stephen, Esq. Vol. I., being a Delineation of the 
State in point of Law. Loudon, Butterworth, 1 824. 

/^F the numerous excellent works . in which this important 
subject has lately been discussed, that of Mr Stephen is 
the most comprehensive, and, in many respects, the most valu- 
able. We are not aware that any opponent has appeared, suf- 
ficiently intrepid to deny his statements,* or to dispute their re- 
sults. The decent, and cautious Advocates of slaveiy carefully 
avoid all aUusion to a publication which they feel to be unan- 
■sarerable; and the boldest content themselves with misrepre- 
senting and reviling uHbat they cannot even pretend to confute. 
Jri truths it is not too much to assert that, on the part of the 
slave-drivers and4heir supporters, this controyersy has, for the 
most part, been conducted with a disingenuousness and a bit- 
terness to which Jiterary history furnishes no parallel. Most of 
the honourable and intelligent men whose, names give respect- 
ability to the Colonial party, have, in prudence or in disgust^ 
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stood aloof'from the contest. In their absence, the warfare has 
been carried on by a race of scribblers, who, like the mercenary 
.Mohawks, so often our aiixi)iari<>s in Transatlantic campaigns, 
unite the indifierence of the hireling to the ferocity of the can- 
nibal ; who take aim from an ambush, and who desire victory 
only that they may have the pleasure of scalping and torturing 
the vanquished. 

The friends of humanity and freedom have often boasted, 
with honest pride, that the wise and good of hostile sects and 
factions seemed, when slavery or the s(ave>trade were in ques- 
tion, to forget their mutual antipathies i — that the introduction 
of this subject was to such men what the proclamation of a 
Crusade was to the warriors of the dark ages — a signal to sus- 
pend all thmr petty disputes, and to array themselves under the 
same holy banner, against the same accursed enemy. In this 
respect the slave-drivers are now even with us. They, too, may 
boast that, if our cause has received support from honest men 
of all religions and political parties, theirs has tended, in as 
great a degree, to combine and conciliate every form of vio- 
lence and iiliberality. Tories' and Radicals, prebendaries and 
field-preachers, are to be found in their ranks. The only re- 
quisites for one who aspires to enlist, are a front of brass and a 
tongue of venom. 

* Omnigenumque Dehm monstra, et latrator Anubis, 

Contra Neptuoum et Venerem, contraque Minervam 
Tela tenent. * 

But it is neither on facts nor on. arguments that slavery seems 
now to depend for protection. Xt neither doubles, nor stands 
at bay. It has neither the ingenuity of the hare, nor the in- 
trepidity of the lion.' It defends itself, like a hunted polecat, 
by the loathsomeness with which it taints the atmosphere a- 
round it ; and hopes to escape, by disgusting those whom it can 
neither weary rio^- subdue. AVe- could say much on this subject. 
But the sum is, that * the worm will do his kind ’ — and we have 
a more important task to perform. It is our intention to ana- 
lyze, very concisely, the valuable work of Mr Stephen, * and 
afterwards to offer to our readers some remarks which the per- 
usal of it has suggested. 

Mr Stephen begins, by inquiring into the origin and authority 

■ ^ - . - ■ , - 1 ^-, 1 - 

* Mr Stephen’s work Cannot, of courSOj embrace any changes 
which may have taken place in West Indian Legislation during the 
last eighteen. months or two years. Some partial modifications of 
1:be former code 'may have taken place during that time in three or 
four of the colonies, but these do not affect the general results. 
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of the Colonial Slave-laws. It has been commonly Supposed 
in CnglanJ, that there exists some known local law in the Co- 
lonies, distinct from the law of England, by which the bondage 
of the Negro'has been.irttroduced and defined. There is, how- 
ever, no such law. The Colonists could, at no time, venture fo 
present an act for such a purpose to an Englbh Sovereign. 
The Spanish conquerors and the roving- pirates of the Antilles 
had establbhad that states and the Englbh settlers considered 
tbemselves as succeeding to the rights of the original despoilers 
of America. Those rights, as they at that time existed, may 
be summed up in one short and terrible maxim, — that the slave 
b the absolute property of the master. It .is desirable that this 
should be known ; because, although a few restraining statutes 
have of late years been passed, this odious principle is still the 
basis of all West Indian legislation. It is pre- supposed in all 
mdiorating acts. It is the rule, and the restraints are excep- 
tions. In the benefits which every other English subject de- 
rives from the common law, the Negro has no snare. His mas- 
ter may lawfully treat him as he pleases, except in points regu- 
lated by express enactment. 

Mr &e{^en proceeds to analyze the legal nature of the rela- 
tion between the master and the slave. Throughout the West 
indies, slavery is a constrained- service , — & service without w-a- 
gcs. In some of the colonies, indeed, there are acts which re- 
gulate the time of labour, and the amount of the subsistence 
which shall be given in return. But, from causes to which we 
shall hereafter advert, these acts are nugatory. In other 
islands, even these ostensible reforms have not taken place: 
and the owner may l^ally give his slaves as much to do, and 
as little to eat, as he thinks fit. 

In all the islands, the . master may legally hnprbon his slave, 
in all the islands he may legally flog him ; and in some of the 
islands be may legally him at his discretion. The best of 
the meliorating acts promise little, and perform less. By some 
of them it b enacts, that the slave shall not be flogged, till re- 
covered from, the effects of hb last flogging — by others, that he 
shall hot receive more thmi a certain number of lashes in one 
day. These laws, as they arc, have a meaning. But 

there are others which add insult to cruelty. In some of the 
Colonial Codes, there are &ee^na provisions that the slave 
shall not receive more than a certain number of lashes at one 
time, or for one fault. What b the legal definition of a time ? 
Or who are the legal ^ges of a Ihult ? If the master should 
chuse to say that it b a fault in his slave to have woolly hmr, 
whom does tlm law authorize to contradict him ? 
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It is just to say, that the murder of a slave is now a capital 
crime. But the West Indian rules of evidence^ to which we 
i$hall hereafter call the attention of our readers^ render the 
execution of the laws on this subject almost impossible. Hie 
most atrocious kinds of mutilation, — even those which in £ng> 
land are punished with death, — ^when committed upon the 
person of a slave, sutyect the offender only to a fine, or to a 
short imprisonment. In Dominica, for instance, ^ to maim, de- 
face, mutilate, or cruelly torture* a slave, is a crime which is 
to be expiated by a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds 
currency, or by imprisonment not exceeding the term of three 
months. By the law of Jamaica, a master who perpetrates any 
outrage short of murder on the person of his slave, is subject 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds currency, or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding the term of 12 months. In very 
atrocious cases, the court may direct the enfranchisement of 
the slave. But this, thoi^h a benefit, as far as it goes, to the 
Negi*o, is a very slight aggravation of the punishment of the 
master. At most, it is only an addition of a few pounds to the 
fine. And as the possession of a slave who has been maimed 
in such a manner as to render him helpless, is rather burden- ' 
some than profitable, it would, in many cases, be really an ad- 
vantage to the criminal. 

If these terrible prerogatives were confined to the master 
alone, the condition of the slave would be sufficiently wretched. 
Yet it would not be without alleviations. The proprietor might 
sometimes be restrained by a sense of his pecuniary interest, if 
not by higher considerations, from those extreme outrages, 
against which the law afihrds so scanty a protection. At all 
events, during his absence, his N^roes would enjoy an inter- 
val of secmrity. Unhappily, the Colonial Codes permit all the 
representatives and agents of the master, black and white, bond 
and free, to exercise most of his despotic powers. 

We have seen that the slave. has no legal property in his own 
body. It is almost unnecessary to say, mat he has no property 
in any thing else, — that all his acquisitions belong, like him- 
self to his master. He is, in fact, a chattel. We ^loald ra- 
ther say, that to serve the purpose of rapacity and tyranny, he 
is alternately considered as real and as personal property. He 
may be sold or bequeathed at the pleasure of his master. He 
may be put up to auction by process of law, for the benefit of 
. the creditors or legatees of his master. In either of these wuys 
he may be, in a moment, torn for ever from his home his asso- 
ciates, his own children. He is, in addition to this, le^IIy a 
subject of mortgages, demises, leases, settlements in tail, in re- 
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mainder, and in reversion. The practice of raising money on 
this* species .of property, is favoured* by the laws of all the Co- 
lonies, and has been equally fatal to the owner and to the slave. 
It is fatal to the owner, because it enables hini to risk capital 
not his own, in the precarious lottery of the West Indian sugar 
trade. It is fatal fo the slave, because, in the first place,’ while 
it leaves to the master all his power to oppress, it deprives him 
of his power’to manumit'; and secondly, because it leads the 
master to keep possession of his Negroes, and to compel them 
to labour, when he has no prospect of holding them long, and 
is therefore naturally inclined to make as much by them, and 
to spend as little upon them as possible, — a fact amply proved 
by the miserable state in which the gang is generally found, 
when transferred from the ruinetl planter to the half ruined 
mortgagee. 

Such is the legal condition of the Negro, considered with re- 
ference to his master. We shall proceed to examine into the 
nature of the relation in which he stands towards free persons 
in general. 

He is not competent to be a party to any civil action, either 
as plaintiff or defendant ; nor can he be received as informant 
or prosecutor against any person of free condition. He is pro- 
tected only as a horse is protectc4|ln this country. His owner 
may bring an action against any person who may have occa- 
sioned the loss of his services. But it is plain that the slave may 
sustain many civil injuries, to which this circuitous mode of 
obtaining redress is net applicable ; and even when it is appli- 
cable, the damages are awarded, not to the injured party, but to 
his master. The protection which indictments and criminal 
informations afford, is also of very narrow extent. Many crimes 
which, when committed against a white man, are consiJjered as 
most atrocious, may be committed by any white man against a 
slave with perfect impunity. To rob a slave, for instance, is, 
iii most of the islands, not even a misdemeanour. In this case, 
the grand principle of Colonial law is suspended. The pro- 
perty of a slave, it seems, is considered as^ belonging to his 
owner for the purpose of oppression, but not for the purpr.se 
of protection. By the meliorating laws of some of the Colonies, 
the crime of highway robbery upon a Negro, is punished by 
fines, which, as far as we are informed, in no case exceed thirty 
pounds currency. 

But this is not all. The natural right of self-defence Is de- 
nied to the slave.’ By the, laws of mmost all the islanils, a 
^lave who should defend himself from murder or torture, to the 
. injury of a White person, though such Wiiite person should 
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possess no autliority whatever over him, might be punished 
with death. 

We now come to the laws respecting the evidence of slaves, — 
laws which the Ccdonists stootlydefendy-r-and with reason ; for, 
while these remain unaltered, the meliorating acts, feeble at 
best, must always be utterly inefficient. The testimony of these 
unfortunate beings is not admissible in any cause, civil or cri- 
minal, against a White person. To this general rule there 
are, in a very few. of the smaller Colonies, some partial excep- 
tions. It is needless to say, that every crime may be easily 
perpetrated ■ in a community of which only one member in ten 
is a competent witness. The Government, have pressed this 
point on the consideration of the -Colonial Assemblies. In Ja- 
maica, the proposed amendments were recently n^atived by a 
majority of 34 to 1. In Barbadoes they have met with a simi- 
lar reception.. The only excuse we ever heard made for so dis- 
graceful a law, is diis,. that the Negroes are ignorant of the na- 
ture and obligations of an oath, and, in fact, are scarcely respon- 
sible beings. But from this excuse the legislators erf Jamaica 
have excluded themselves, by enacting, that a slave who com- 
mits peijury, in a criminal cause, against another slave, shall 
suffer the same punishment as the prisoner, if convicted, would 
have suffered. If a slave be ignorant of the nature of an oath, 
why is he admitted as a witness against any human being ? 
•Why is he punished, in some cases, with death, for an offence 
which subjects his more enlightened, and, therefore, more 

g uilty master, only to transportation ? If, on the otlier hand, 
e possesses the moral and intellectiud qualifications which are 
-required in a witness, why is he not sunered to appear against 
on European ? 

But we must proceed. The slave, thus excluded fi’om the 
protection of the law, is subject to all its restraints. He under- 
goes the miseries of a beast' of burden, with6ut enjoying its 
immunities. He is bound, notwithstanding that alleged infe- 
riority of his understanding, which is admittetl as a reason for 
cuirtaiiing his rights, but. not for li|^teqing his responsibility, 
by the whole of the criminal code -vduch'is in force against free 
-persons. And, in addition to this, he is subjected to another 
most uryust and cruel code, made for his class alone. If he 
flies from the colony, he is put to death. If he goes beyond 
the limits of the plantation to which he is attached, without a 
written permission, he is liable to be, severely punished. Ac- 
tions in themselves perfectly innocent,---buying or selling cer- 
tain goods in a market, — raising certain descriptions tit pro- 
•ducc, — possessuig certain species of live stock, — are ci’iuies for 
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which the Negro ijs punished, unless he can produce a written 
authority from his owner. In some of the Islands, not even 
the command of his owner is admitted as an excu^* To beat 
a drum, to blow a horn, to dance, to play at quoits, to throw 
squibs, to make fireworks, are all ofiences when committed by 
a slave, and subject him. to the cruel chastisement of the whip. 
•When things merely indifferent are visited with such severe 
penalties, it may easily be imagined that real delinquencies are 
not very mercifully dealt with. In fimt, ntany actions for which a 
White man is only imprisoned, or otherwise slightly punished, if 
punished at all, are oqiital crimes when committM by a slave. 
Such are stealing, or attempting to steal, to the value of 12d. 
currency, killing any animal of the value of 6s., uttering mu- 
tinous words, and a long list of equally hrinous crimes. W'e 
have already mentioned the infamous law. which exists in Ja- 
maica on the subject of perjury. Another of a most kingly 
character is in force in the same Island. To compass or ima- 
gine the death of any of the White inhabitants, (God bless their 
Majesties 1 ) is an enormity for which a slave is punished with 
death. It is contrary to the duty of their allegiance ! 

Such Is the penal code to which the slaves are subject. The 
manner in which they are tried is, if possibly still more dis- 
graceful. On charges which do not affect their lives, a single 
justice is, for the most part, competent to decide. In capital 
cases, several justices must attend, and, in roost of the' Colonies, 
a Jury is summoned, if that name can be applied where there is 
neither parity of condition nor right of chsiUenge. No indict- 
ment is preferred. No previous investigation takes place before 
a Grand Jury, In most of the Islands no record is drawn up. 
In some, it is enacted, that the execution shall immediately fol- 
low the sentence. The prisoner is noto sufficiently lucky to be 
hanged. But formerly it was not unusual to inflict what the 
Colonial codes style ‘ exemplar punishment. * When it was 
thought expedient to exercise this right, the offoader was roast- 
ed alive, hung up in irons to perish by thirst, or shut up in a 
cage and starved to drath 1 These punishments were common- 
ly reserv^ for wretches who had committed the diabolical 
crime of insurrection against the just and paternal government, 
of which we have feebly attempted to delineate the excellence. 

The bondage,^ of which we have given this description,* is 
hereditary. It is entailed on the posterity of the slave to the 
remotest generations. The law docs not compel his master to 
enfranchise him, on receiving- a fair price- On the contrary, it 
interferes to prevent the master, even when so inclined, from 
giving him his liberty. In some of the islands a direct tax i» 
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imposed on manamission ; and in all, the encouragement which 
is given to the practice of raising money on Negroes by mort- 
gage, tends to obstruct their liberation. 

Slavery in 'the West Indies is confined to Negroes and peo- 
ple of colour. This circumstance is peculiar to the slavery of 
the New World ; and its efiects are most calamitous. The ex- 
ternal peculiarities of the Africmi race are thus associated in the 
minds of the Colonists with every* thing degrading, and are 
considered as the disgusting livery of the most abject servitude. 
Hence it is, that the free Negroes and Mulattoes lie under somany 
legal disabilities, and experience such contemptuous treatment, 
that their condition can (^ esteemed desirable only when com- 
pared with the bondage to which it has succeeded. Of the 
rules to which this class is subjected, we shall notice only one 
of the most odious. We speak of the presumption against li- 
berty, which is a recognised principle of .colonial law*. The 
West Indian ma^dm is, "that every Negro and Mulatto is to be 
considered as a slave, till, by documentary evidence, he can be 
proved to be otherwise. It may be notorioi|ii< that be has been 
free since he first resided in the colony, — ^thathe has lived twenty 
years in England, — that be is a citizen of Hayti or Columbia* 
All this is immaterial. - If be cannot produce a deed of manu- 
mission, he is liable fi> be put up to sale by public auction 1 On 
this subject remarks would be superfluous. Thank Go'd, wp 
are writing for a free people. 

We have now accompanied Mr Stephen through most of the 
leading topics of his work. We have occasionally departed 
from his arrangement, which indeed is not always the most con- 
venient. This, however, is to be attributed, not to the author, 
but to the circumstances under which the work was composed. 
If there be any thing else to which we should be inclined to ob- 
ject, it is to the lengthened parallels which Mr l^ephen draws 
between the Slave laws of th 4 |)j^^t Indies and those which 
have existed in other countries. . He is not, we think, too severe 
upon our Colonists. But we suspect that he is a little too in- 
dulgent to the Greeks and Romans. These passages are, at 
the same time, in a high degree curious and ingenious, though 
perhaps too long and too frequent^ Such blemishes, however, 
if tlicy can be called such, detract but in a very slight de- 
gree from the value of a book eminently distinguished by the 
copiousness and novelty of the information which it aflbrds, by 
the force of its reasoning, and by the energy and animation of 
its style. . . ^ 

\Ve have not alluded to that part of the work, in which the 
lamentable state of the law, on the subject of religious iustruc- 
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tion, is described ; because the evil baa been universaify acknovr- 
Iedged» and something intended for a remedv has at last been 
provided. The imagined specific, as our readers are aware, is 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment. This measure, we doubt not, 
is'well intended. Bift we feel convinced that, uidess combined 
with otheneforms, it will prove almost wholljr useless. The 
immorality and irreligion of the slaves are the necessary con- 
sequences of their political and personal degradation. They are 
not considered by the law as human beings. And they have 
therefore, in some measure, ceased to be human beings. They 
must become men before they can beemne Christians. A great 
effect may, under fortunate circum^ances, have been wrought 
<Hi particular individuals : But those who believe that any exten- 
sive effect can be produced by religious instruction on this 
miserable race, may believe in the famous conversion wrought 
by St Antony on the fish. Can a preacher prevail on his 
hearers strictly to fulfil their conjugal duties in a country where 
no protection is gven to their cx)njugal rights,— in a country 
where the husba^ and wife may, at the pleasure of the mas- 
ter, or by process of law, be in an instant, separated for ever ? 
Can he persuade them to rest on the Sunday, in Colonies where 
the law appoints that time for the markets ? Is there any les- 
son which a Christian minister is more solemnly bound to teach, 
— is there any lesson which it is, in a religious point of view, 
more important for a convert to learn, than that it is a duty to 
refuse obedience to the unlawful commands of superiors ? Are 
the new pastors of the slaves to inculcate this principle or not ? 
In other words, are the slaves to remain uninstructed in the 
fundamental laws of Christian morality, or are their teachers to 
be hanged ? This is the alternative. W^e all remember that 
it was made a charge against Mr Smith, that he had read an 
inflammatory chapter of the Bible to bis congregation, — excel- 
lent encouragement for tbeir^fcture teachers to ‘ declare unto 
them,’ according to the expression of an old divine, far too me- 
thodistical to be considered as an authority in the West Indies, 

* the whole counsel of-God. * 

The great b(^y of the. Colonists have resolutely opposed re- 
ligions instruction $ and they are in the right. They know, 
though their misinformed friends in England do not know, that 
Christianity and slavery cannot long exist together. We have 
already given it as our opinion, that the great body of the .Ne- 
groes can never, while their political state remains the same, be 
e^cpected to become Christians. But, if that were, possible, wc 
are sure*that their political state would very speedily be cbangeil. 
At every step which the ^egro makes in the knowledge and dis-’ 
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crimination of right and wrong, he will learn to reprobate more 
and more the system under which he lives. He will not indeed 
be so prone to engage in rash and foolish tumults; but he will be 
as willing as he now is to struggle for libert}', and far more capa- 
ble of struggling with effect. The forms in which Christianity 
has been at different times disguised, have been often hostile to 
liberty. But wherever the spirit has surmounted the forms, — 
in France, during the wars of the Huguenots, — in Holland, 
during the reign of Philip II.,; — in Scotland, at the time of the 
Reformation, — in England, through the whole contest against 
the Stuarts, from their accession to their expulsion, — in New- 
England, through its whole history, — in every place, — in every 
age, — it has inspired a hatred of oppression, and a love of frec^ 
dom ! It would be thus in the West- Indies. The attempts 
which have been made to press a few detached texts into the 
cause of tyranny, have never produced any • extensive effect. 
Those who cannot refute them by reasoning and comparison, 
will be hurried forward by the sense of intolerable wrongs, and 
the madness of wounded affection. All this the Colonists have 
discovered ; and we feel assured that th^ will never suffer reli- 
gious instruction to be unreservedly given to the slaves. In that 
case, the Establishment will degenerate into a job. This is no 
chimerical apprehension. There have been clergymen in the 
West- Indies for many years past ; and what have they done for 
the Negroes? In what have they conduced, either to their tem- 
poral or to their spiritual welfare? Houbtless there have been 
respectable men among them. Bat is it not notorious, that the 
benefices of the colonies have been repeatedly given to the out- 
casts of English society, — men whom the inhabitants would not 
venture to employ as book-keepers, yet whom they desired to 
retain as bbon companions ? Any person who will lx>ok over 
the Parliamentary papers which contain the answers returned 
by the colonial clergy to certain queries sent out a few years ago 
by Lord Bathurst, will see some curious instances of the igno- 
rance, the idleness, and the levity of that body. Why should 
the new Establishment be less corrupt than the old ? ' The dan- 
gers to which it is exposed are the same ; we do not see that its 
securities are much greater. It has Bishops, no doubt ; and 
when we observe that Bishops are more active than their infe- 
riors on this side of the Atlantic, we shall begin to hope that 
they may be useful on the other. 

These reforms have begun at the wrong end. * God, * says 
old Hooker, no enemy to Episcopal Establishments, * first as- 
« signed Adam maintenance for life, and then appointed him a 
* lawjto observe.* Our rulers would have-done well to imitate 
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the exiunple, — ^to give some security to the hearth and to the 
back of the slave, before they sent him Bishops, Archdeacons, 
and Chancellors and Chapters. 

Tlie work of Mr Stephen has, we think, disposed for ever 
of some of the principal arguments which are urged by the Co- 
lonists. If those who conscientiously support slavery be open 
to conviction, if its dishonest advocates be susceptible of shame, 
they can surely never again resort to that mode of defence, 
which they have so often employed when hard pressed by some 
particular case of oppression. On such occasions their cry has 
been, * These are individual instances. You must not deduce 
‘ general conclusions from them. What would you say, if we 

* were to form our estimate of English society from the Police 
‘ Reports, or the Newgate Calendar ? Look at the rules, and 

* not at the exceptions. * Here, then, we have those b<)asted 
rules. And what are they ? We find that the actions which 
other societies punish as crimes, arc in the West- Indies sanc- 
tioned by law; — that practices, of which England allbrds no 
example but in the records of the jail and the gibbet, are there 
sutfered to exist unpunished ; — that atrociUes may there be per- 
petrated in the drawing-room or in the market-place, on the 
persons of untried and unconvicted individuals, which here 
would scarcely find an asylum in the vaults of the Blood- Bowl 
House. 

Is it any answer to this charge, now most fully established, to 
say that we too have our crimes ? Unquestionably, under all 
systems, however wise, under all circumstances, however fortu- 
nate, the passions of men will incite them to evil. The most 
vigilant police, the most rigid tribunals, the severest penalties, 
are but imperfect restraints upon avarice and revenge. What 
then must be the case when these restraints arc with-drawn ? In 
England there is a legal remedy for every injury. If the first 
prince of the blood, were to treat the poorest pauper in St 
Giles’s, as the best code in the West Indies authorizes a master 
to treat his slave, it would be better for him that he had never 
been born. Yet even here we find, that wherever pow-er is 
given, it is occasionally abused ; that magistrates, not having the 
fear of the Court of King^s Bench before their eyes, will some- 
times be guilty of injustice and tyranny, tliat even parents will 
sometimes starve, torture, murder the helpless beings to \Vhom 
they have given life. And is it not evident, that where there 
are fewer checks, there will be more cruelty ? 

But we are told, the manners of a people, the state of public 
opinion, are of more real consequence than any written code. 
Many things, it is confessed, in the Colonial laws, are cruel and 
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unjust in theory : but we are assufiS that the feeling of 
the Colonists renders the practical operation of the system 
lenient and liberal. We answer, that public feeling, though 
an excellent auxiliary to laws, always has been, and always 
must be, a miserable and inefficient substitute for them. The 
rules of evidence on which public opinion proceeds are de- 
fective, and its decisions are capricious. Its condemnation 
frequently spares the guilty, and falls on the innocent. It is 
terrible to sensitive and generous minds ;* but it is disregarded 
by those whose hardened depravity most requires restraint. 
Hence its decrees, however salutary, unless supported by the 
clearer definitions and stronger sanctions of legislation, will be 
daily and hourly infringed ; and with principles which rest only 
on public opinion, frequent infraction amounts to a repeal. Nor- 
thing that is very common can be very disgraceful. Thus pub- 
lic opinion, when not strengthened by positive,enactnient, is first 
defied, and then vitiated. At best it is a feeble check to wicked- 
ness, knd at last it becomes its most powerful auxiliary. 

As a remedy for the evils of a system of slavery, public opi- 
nion must be utterly inefficacious ; and that for this simple rea- 
son, that the opinion of the slaves themselves goes for nothing* 
The desire which we feel to obtain the approbation, and to avoid 
the censure of our neighbours, is no innate or universal senti- 
ment. It always springs, directly or indirectly, from consider- 
ation of the power which others possess to serve or to injure us. 
The good will of the lower orders, is courted only in countries 
where they possess political privileges, and where there is 
much they can give, and much that they can take away. Their 
opinion is important or unimportant, in proportion as their le- 
gal rights are great or small. It can, ' therefore, never be a 
substitute for legal rights^ Hoes a Smithfield drover care for 
the love or hatred of his oxen ? and yet his oxen, since the pass- 
ing of Mr Martin's meliorating act, are scarcely in .a more un- 
protected condition than the slaves in our islands. 

The opinion then, which is to guard the slaves from the op- 
pressions of the privileged order, is the opinion of the privileged 
order itself. A vast authority is intrusted to the master — the 
law imposes 'scarcely any restraints upon him — and we are re- 
quired to believe, that the place of all other checks will be fully 
supplied by the general sense of those who participate in his 
power and his temptations. This may be reason at Kingston ; 
but will it pass at Westminster? We are not inveighing against 
the white inhabibants of the W^est Indies. We do not say that 
they are naturally more cruel or more sensual than ourselves. 
But we say that they are men ; and they desire to be consider- 
ed as angels !— we say as angels, for to no lyiman being, how- 
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ever ircnerousatKl-benitflcent, to no philanthropist, to no fatheis 
of the cliiircb, could powers like theirs be safely intrusted. iSuch 
authurisy a parent ought not to have over his children. They a.>-k 
very complacently, “Are we men of a different species from-your- 
selves ? We come among you ; — ‘we miifgle wiui you in all your 
kinds of business and pleasure; — we buy and sell with you on 
Change in the morning; — ^we dance with your daughters in the 
evening.' Are not our manners civil ? Are not our dinners good ? 
Are we not kind friends, fair dealers, generous benefactors? 
Are not our names in the subscription lists of ail your chari* 
ties ? And can you believe that we are sbeh monsters as the 
saints represent us to be ? Can you imagine that, by merely cross* 
ing the* Atlantic, we acquire anew nature?’* We reply. You are 
not men of a different species from ourselves ; and, therefore, 
we will not give you powerswith which we would noldare to trust 
ourselves. We know that your passions are like ours. We know 
that your restraints are fewer ; and, therefore, we know that your 
crimes must be greater. Are despotic sovereigns men of harder 
hearts by nature than their subjects ? Are they born with a here- 
ditary thirst for blood — with a natural incapacity for friendship ? 
Surely not. Yet what is their general character? False — 
cruel — licentious — ungrateful. Many of them have performed 
single acts of splendid generosity and heroism ; a few may be 
named whose general administration has been salutary; but 
scarcely one has passed through life without committing at 
least some one atrocious act, from the guilt and infamy of 
which restricting laws would have saved him and his victims. 
If Henry VIII. had been a private man, he might have torn 
his wife’s ruff, and kicked her lap-dog. He was a King, and 
he cut off her head — not that his passions were more brutal 
tlian those of many other men, but that they were less restrain- 
ed- How many of the West Indian overseers can boast of the 
piety and magnanimity of Theodosius ? Yet, in a single mo- 
ment of anger, that amiable prince destroyed more innocent 
people than alt the ruffians in Europe stab in fifty years. Thus 
it is with a master in the Colonies. We will suppose him to 
be a gooil-natured man, but subject, like other men, to occa- 
sional fits of passion. He gives an order. It is slowly or ne- 
gligently executed. In England he would grumble, perhaps 
swear a little. In the West Indies, the law empowers him to 
inflict a severe flogging on the loiterer. Are we very uncha- 
ritable in supposing that he will sometimes exercise his priyi" 
lege ? 

It by no means follows that a person who is humane in Eng- 
land will be humane to his Negroes in the West Indies. No- 
thing is so c-npricious and inconsistent as the compassion of 
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men. The Romans were people of the same flesh and blood 
with ourselves — they loved their friends — they cried at trage- 
dies — they gave money to beggars ; — yet we know their fond- 
ness for gladiatorial shows. When, by order of Pompey, some 
elephants were tortured in the amphitheatre, the audience was 
so shocked at the yells and contortions by which the poor crea- 
tures expressed their agony, that they burst forth into execra- 
tions against their favourite general. The same people, in the 
same place, had probably often given the fatal twirl of the 
thumb which condemned some gallant barbarian to receive the 
sword. In our ow'n time, many a man shoots partridges in 
such numbers that he *ls compelled to bury them, who would 
chastise his son for amusing himself with the equally interesting, 
and not more cruel diversion, of (Etching flies and tearing them 
to pieces. The drover goads oxen — the fishmonger crimps 
cod — the dragoon sabres a Frenchman — the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion burns a Jew — the Irish gentleman torments a Catholic. 
These persons are not necessarily destitute of feeling. Fach o£ 
them would shrink from any cruel employment, except that to 
which his situation has familiarized him. 

There is only one way in which the West Indians will ever 
convince the people of England that their practice is merciful, 
and that Is, by making their laws merciful. We cannot un- 
derstand why men should so tenaciously fight for powers 
which they not mean to exercise. If the oppressive privi- 
leges of the master be nominal and not real, let him cede 
them, and silence calumny at once and for ever. Let him. 
cede them for his own honour. Let him cede them in com^ 
plLance with the desire, the vain and superfluous desire, we 
w'ill suppose, of the people of England. Is the repeal of laws 
which have become obsolete, — ^is the prohibition of crimes which 
are never committed, too great a return for a bounty of twelve 
liuiidred tliousand pounds, for a protecting duty most injuri- 
ous to the manufacturers of England and the cultivators of 
liindostan, for an army which alone protects from inevitable 
ruin the lives and possessions of the Colonists? 

The fact notoriously is, that West Indian manners give pro- 
tection even to those extreme enormities against which the 
West Indian law's provide. W^e have already adverted to one 
of the most ordinary sophisms of our opponents. ‘ Wliy, ’ 
they exclaim, * is our whole body to be censured for the de- 
‘ pravity of a few ? Every society has its miscreants. If w’e 
* liad our Hodge, you had your Thurtell. If we had our 
‘ Huggins, you had your \Vall. No candid reasoner will 
‘ ground general charge^ on individual cases. * The refuta-; 
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tlon is simple. a eomlniinity does- nothing to prevent 

guilt, it ought to bear the blame of it. Wickedness, when .pu- 
nished, is disgraceful only to the ofleiider. Unpunished, it is 
disgraceful to the whole society. Our charge s^^inst the Co- 
lonists is not that crimes are perpetrated among them, but that 
they are tolerated* . We will give a single instance. Since the 
West Indians are fond of referring to our New’gate Calendar, 
we will place, side by side, a leaf trom that melmicholy Regis- 
ter, and another from the W^est Indian Annals. 

Mr Wall was Governor at Goree. In that situation he 
flogged a man to death, on pretence of iputinj'. On his return 
to England, he was indicted for murder. He escaped to the 
Continent. For twenty years he remained in exile. For twen- 
ty years the English people retained the impression of his crime 
imeffaced withm their hearts. He shifted his residence — he 
disguised his person — he changed his name, — still their eyes 
were upon him, for evil, and not for good. At length, con- 
ceiving that all danger was at an end, he returned. He was 
tried, convicted, and hanged, amidst the huzzas of an innu- 
merable multitude. * 

Edward Huggins of Nevis, about fifteen years ago, flogged 
upwards of twenty slaves in the public market-place, with 
such severity as to produce the death of one, and to ruin 
the constitutions of many. He had grossly violated the law 
of the Colony, which prescribes a limit to dulfh inflictions. 
He had violated it in open day, and in the presence of a 
magistrate. He was indicted by the law ofiicer of the crown. 
His advocate acknowledged the facts, but argued that'^he 
act on which he was tried, was passed only to silence the 
Zealots in England, and was never intended to be enforced. 
Huggins Was acquitted 1 But that was a trifle. Some members 
of the House of Assembly lost their seats at the next election, 
for taking part against him. A printer of a neighbouring island 
was convicted of a libel, merely for publbbing an official report 
of the evidence transmitted to him by authority. In a word, 
he was considered as a martyr to the common cause, and grew 
in influence and popolarily ; while a most respectable planter, 
an enlightened and accomplished gratlemaPj Mr Tobin, who, 
nobly despising the prtgndieesof his classy had called the atten- 
tion of the government to theso diabdlical outrages, was me- 

* We should be far, indeed, from applauding' those shouts, if they 
were the exultation of cruelty ; but th^ arose from the apprehension 
that Court favour was about to save the criminal ; and the feeling 
expressed was for the triumph of ^stice. 
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nacetl with prosecutions, assailed with slanders, and preserved 
only by blindness from challenges. 

Let these cases be compared. We do not say that Wall 
was not as bad a man as Huggins ; but we do say that the 
English people have nothing to do with the crime of \\"all, 
and that the public character of the people of Nevis suffers se- 
riously by the crime of Huggins. They have adopted the 
guilt, and they must share in the infamy. We know that the 
advocates of slavery affect to deride this and similar narratives 
as old and threadbare. They sneer at them in conversation, 
and cough them down in the House of Commons. But it is 
in vain. They are written on the hearts of the people ; and 
they will be remembered when all the smooth nothings of all 
the official defenders of such transactions are forgotten. 

The truth is simply this. Bad laws and bad customs, reci- 
procally producing and produced by each other, have given to 
tlie Whites in all the slave islands — Hutch, Spanish, French and 
English — a peculiar character, in which almost all the traits, 
which, in this quarter of the w'orld, distinguish the different na- 
tions, are lost. We think we describe that character sufficiently 
when we call it the despotic character. In nothing does this 
temper more strongly appear than in the rage and contempt 
w'ith which the Colonists receive every command, and indeed 
every admonition, from the authorities of the mother country. 
When the territorial power and the commercial monopoly of 
the East India Company have been at stake, has that great 
body conducted itself thus ? Do even foreign powers treat us 
in this manner ? We have often remonstrated with the great- 
est sovereigns of the Continent on the subject of the slave 
trade. We have been repulsed — w’e have been deluded. But 
by whom have ive been insulted ? The representations of the 
King and people of England have never been met with out- 
rageous scorn and anger, — except by the men who owe their 
food to our bounties, and their lives to our troops. To the 
most gentle and moderate advice, to the suggestions of the 
most respectable of the West Indian proprietors resident in 
England, they reply only in ravings of absurd slander, or impo- 
tent defiance. The essays in their newspapers, the speeches 
of their legislators, the resolutions of their vestries, are, almost 
without exception, mere collections of rancorous abuse, un mix- 
ed with argument. If the Antisluvery Society would publish a 
small tract, containing simply the leading articles of five or six 
numbers of the Jamaica Gazette, w'ithout note or comment,^ 
they wouhl, we believe, do more to illustrate the character of 
their adversaries than by any other means which can be devis- 
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.0 Such a collection woiiUl exhibit to the country the real 
... nf that mali.ntant spirit which banishea Sahsbury, 
Sfdelt-yrf Smia, m>d\vhlch broke the bouest heo« ol 

remarkable, that most of these zealots of slavery have little 
nr no neeSrv interest in the question. If the colonies should 
be ruined, the loss will full, not upon the book-keepers, the 
overseers, the herd of needy emigrants who 
circles of Jamaica; but upon the tlhses, the Hibbcit, t . 
Mannings, men of the most resncct.iblc characters and cnbght- 
^ed minds in the country. 7'hy might have been excu-cd, 
if any pers(?ns could be cMCUscd, tor eoipio} inj*; 
abusive language. Yet tiny have conducted thcmscjvcs, not 
perhaps exactly as wo might wi.-h lliem, but still .ike gt n- 
tlemcp, like men of sense, like men ol Iccling. \v ny this • 
Simply because tliev live in Ivighnid, ami participate ni frig- 
lish feelings. The Colonists, on the other li.md, me oeyr.u.ca 
by familiarity with cppres.-u.n. Le t us not be (\cc’.vbc . l.ie 
erv which resounds from the \v evt Indies is raised by men, 
are tvembiing less for their property than for the p.rivilegcs of 
their cast. These are the jjersoji.', who l.ne slavery for its own 
sake. The declarations so often made by the Parliament, by 
the Ministers, by the deadliest enemies of slavery, that the in- 
terests of all parties will be fairly considered, and that wherever 
a just claim to compensation can be established, compensation 
will be given, bring no co.mfort to them. They may have no 
possessions, but they have white faces. Should compensation 
be given, few of th.em will receive a sixpence ; but they will 
lose the power of oppressing with impunity every man who has 
a black skin. And it is to these men, who have scarcely any 
interest in the value of colonial property, but who have a deep 
interest, — the interest of a petty tyranny, and a despicable pride 
in the maintenance of colonial injustice, that the British Par- 
liament is required to give up its unquestionable right of supei’- 
intcndence over every part of our empire. If this were re- 
quested as a matter of indulgence, or recommended as a matter 
of expediency, we might well be surprised. But it is demand- 
ed as a constitutional right. On what does this right rest ? 
On what statute ? On what charter ? On what precedent ? 
On what analogy ? That the uniform practice of past ages has 
been against their claim, they themselves do not venture to de- 
ny. Do they mean to assert, that a parliament in whicii they 
are not represented ought not to legislate for them ? That 
question we leave them to settle with their friends of the Quar- 
terly Review and the Jolin Bull newspaper, who, w'e hope, will 
enlighten them on the subject of virtual representation. If ever 
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that expression could be justly used, it would be in the present 
case ; for probably there is no interest more fully represented 
in both Houses of Parliament, than that of the coHnial pro- 
prietors. But for ourselves we answer, What have ^ou to do 
with such doctrines ? If you will adopt the principles of liberty, 
adopt them altogether. Every argument which you can urge in 
support of your own claims, might be employed, with far greater 
justice, in favour of the emancipation of your bondsmen. When 
that event shall have taken place, 3 ’^our demand will deserve con- 
sideration. At present, what j’ou require under the name of free- 
dom is nothing but unlimited power to oppress. It is the free- 
dom of Nero. 

‘ But we will rebel ! ’ Who can refrain from thinking of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, who, while raised sixty feet from 
the ground on the hand of the King cf Brobdignag, claps 
his hand on his sword and tells his Majestj' that he knows 
how to defend himself? You vvill rebel ! Bravelj' resolved, 
most magnanimous Grildrig ! But remember the wise remark 
of Lord Beefington — ‘ courage without power, ’ said that il- 
lustrious exile, ‘is like a consumptive running footman.’ What 
are j’our means of resistance ? Are there, in all the islands put 
together, ten thousand white men capable of bearing arms? 
Are not j'our forces, such as they are, divided into small por- 
tions which can never act in concert ? But this is mere trifling. 
Are you, in point of fact, at this moment able to protect your- 
selves against your slaves without our assistance ? If you can still 
rise up and lie down in security — if j'ou can still eat the bread of 
the fatherless, and grind the faces of the poor — if 3 'ou can still 
hold your petty parliaments, and say your little speeches, and 
move 3 'our little motions — if j'ou can still outrage and insult the 
Parliament and people of England, to what do j’ou owe it ? To 
nothing but to our contemptuous mercy. If we suspend our pro- 
tection — if we recal our troops — ^in a week the knife is at your 
throats ! 

Look to it, tliat we do not take you at your word. What 
are you to us that we should pamper and defend you ? If the 
Atlantic Ocean should pass over you, and j’our place know you 
no more, what should lee lose ? Could we find no other culti- 
vators to accept of our enormous bounties on sugar ? — ^no other 
pestilential region to which we might send our soldiers to catch 
the yellow- fever no other community for which we might 
pour forth our blood and lavish our money, to purchase no- 
thing but injuries and insults ? What do we make by you ? If 
England is no longer to be the tnistress of her colonies,— if she 
is to be only the handmaid of their pleasures, or the accomplice 
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of tbeir crimes, she may at least Tcntare to ask, as a handmaid, 
what are to be the w'ages of her seryice,-— -as an accomplice, what 
is to be her portion of the spoil ? If justice, and mercy, and 
liberty, and the law of God, and the happiness of man, be 
words without a meaning, we at least talk fo the purpose when 
we talk of pounds, shillings, and pence. ^ 

Let us count our gains. Let us bring to the test the lofty 
]^Tases of Colonial declamation. The VV^est IndieSf we are 
told, are a source of vast wealth and revenue to the country. 
They are a nursery of seamen. They take great quantities of 
our manuActures. They add to our political importance. They 
are useful posts in time of war. These absurdities have been 
repeated, till they have begun -to impose upon the impostors 
who invented them. Let us examine them briefly. 

Our commercial connexion with the West Indies is simply 
this. We buy our sugar from them at a higher price than is 
given for it in any other part of the world. The surplus they 
export to the Continent where the price is lower; and we pay 
them the difference out of our own pockets. Our trade with 
the West Indies is saddled with almost all the expense of their 
civil and military establishments, and with a bounty of 1 ,200,000/. 
Let these be deducted from the profits of which we hear so 
much, and their amount will shrink indeed. Let us then dc* 
duct from the residue the advantages which we relinquish in 
order to obtain it, — that is to say, the profits of a free sugar 
trade all over the world; and then we shall be able to estimate 
the boasted gains of a connexion to which we have sacrificed 
the Negroes in one hemisphere, and the Hindoos in the other. 

But the West Indians take great quantities of our manufac-^ 
tures 1 They can take only a return for the commodities which 
they send us. And from whatever country we may import the 
same commodities, to that country must we send out the same 
returns. What is it that now limits the demands of our Eastern 
empire? Absolutely nothing but the want of an adequate re> 
turn. From that immense inmiket — ^from the custom of one 
hundred millions of consumers, our manufacturers are in a 

g reat measure excluded, by the protecting duties on East In- 
ian sugar. 

But a great revenue is derived from the West Indian trade 1 
Here, again, we have the same fallacy. As long as the present 
quantity of sugar is imported into England, no matter from 
what country, the revenue will not suffer ; and, in proportion 
as the price of sugar is diminished, the consumption, and, 
consequently, the revenue, must increase. But the West In- 
dian trade affords extensive employment to British shipping 
and seamen !' Vi^hy more than any equally extensive trade with 
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any other part of the world ? The more active our trade, tlije 
more demand there will be for shipping and seamen ; and every 
one who has learnt the alphabet of Political Economy, knows 
that trade is active, in proportion only as it is free. 

There are some who assert that, in a military and* political 
point of view, the West Indies are of great importance to this 
country. This is a common, but a monstrous misrepresenta- 
tion. We venture to say, that Colonial empire has been one 
of the greatest curses of modern Europe. What nation has it 
ever strengthened ? What nation has it ever enriched ? What 
have been its fruits ? Wars of frequent occurrence and im- 
mense cost, fettered trade, lavish expenditure, clashing jurisdicr 
tion, corruption in governments, and indigence among the peo- 
ple. What have Mexico and Peru done for jSpain, the Brazils 
for Portugal, Batavia for Holland ? Or, if the experience of 
others is lost upon us, shall •we not profit by our own ? What 
have we not sacrificed to our infatuated passion for transatlan- 
tic dominion ? This it is that has so often led us to risk our 
own smiling gardens and dear firesides for some snowy desert 
or infectious morass on the other side of the globe : This in- 
spired us with the project of conquering America in Germany ; 
This induced us to resign all the advantages of our insular si- 
tuation — to embroil ourselves in the intrigues, and fight the 
battles of half the Continent — to form coalitions which were 
instantly broken — and to give subsidies which were never 
earned : This gave birth to the fratricidal war against Ameri- 
can liberty, with all its disgraceful defeats, and all its barren 
victories, and all the massacres of the Indian hatchet, and all 
the bloody contracts of the Hessian slaughterhouse : This it 
was which, in the war against the French republic, induced us 
to send thousands and tens of thousands of our bravest troops 
to die in W^est Indian hospitals, while the armies of our ene- 
mies were pouring over the Rhine and the Alps. When a co- 
lonial acquisition has been in prospect, we have thought no 
expenditure extravagant, no interference perilous. Gold has 
been to us as dust, and blood as water. Shall we never learn 
wisdom ? Shall we never cease to prosecute a pursuit wilder 
than the wildest dream of alchymy, with all the credulity and 
all the profusion of Sir Epicure Mammon ? 

Tliose who maintain that settlements so remote conduce to 
tjie military or maritime power of nations, fly in the face of 
history. The colonies of Spain were far more extensive and 
populous than ours. Has Spain, at any time within the last 
two centuries, been a match for England either by land or by 
^ea ? Fifty years ago, our colonial dominions in America wefts 
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fer larger and more^ prosperous than those which we at present 
possess. Have we since that time experienced any decay in 
our political influence, in our opulence, or in our security? 
Or shall we say that Vir^nia was a less valuable possession 
than Jmhaica, or Massachussets than Barbadoes ? 

Ibe fiict is, that all the evils of our Colonial system are im- 
mensely aggravated in the West Indies by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the state of slavery which exists there. Our other 
settlements we have to defend only against foreign invasion. 
These we must protect against the constant enmity of the mi- 
serable bondsmen, who are always waiting for the moment of 
deliverance, if not of revenge. With our other establish- 
ments we may establish commercial relations advantageous to 
both parties. But these are in a state of absolute pauperism ; 
Ibr what are bounties and forced prices but an enormous poor- 
rate in disguise ? 

These are the benefits for "which we are to be thankful. 
These are the benefits, in return for which we are to suffer a 
handful of managers and attornies to insult the King, Lords, 
and Commons of England, in the exercise of rights as old and 
sacred as any part of our Constitution. If the proudest po- 
tentate in Europe, if the King of France, or the Emperor of 
all the Russias, had treated our Government as these creatures 
of our own have dared to do, should we not have taken such 
satisfaction as would have made the ears of all that heard of it 
to tingle ? Would there not have been a statclj”^ manifesto, 
and a warlike message to both Houses, and vehement speeches 
from all parties, and unanimous addresses abounding in offers 
•of lives and fortunes ? If any English mob, composed of the 
disciples of Paine and Carlile, should dare to pull dow’n a place 
of religious worship, to drive the minister from his residence, 
to threaten with destruction any other who should dare to take 
his place, would not the yeomanry be called out ? Would not 
Parliament be summmied before the appointed time ? Would 
there not be sealed bags and seci’et committees, and suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus act? In Barbadoes all this has 
been done. It has been done openly. It has not been punish- 
ed. It is at this hour a theme of boasting and merriment, 
^nd what is the lan^iage of our rulers ? * ^Ve must not irri- 

* tate them. We must try lenient measures. It is better that 

* ^eh unfortunate occurrences should not be brought before the 
_I*arirament. Surely the mantle, or rather the cassock, of Sir 
ilugh Evans, has descended on these gentlemen. ‘ It is not 
‘ meet the council h^r a riot. There is no fear of Got in a 

not. Ibe council, look you, shall desire to hear the fear of 
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* Got, and not to hear a riot. * We have outdone all the most 
memorable examples of patience. The Job of Holy Writ, the 
Griselda of profane romance, were but types of our philosophy. 
Surely our endurance must be drawing to a close. 

We do not wish that England should drive forth her prodi- 

g al offspring to wear the rags and feed on the husks which they 
ave desired. The Colonists have deserved such a punish- 
ment. But, for the sake of the slaves, for the sake of those 
•persons, residing in this country, who are interested in West 
Indian property, we should gi-ieve to see it inflicted. That the 
slaves, when no longer restrained by our troops, would, in no 
very long time, achieve their ow'n liberation, cannot be doubt- 
'cd. As little do we doubt that such a revolution, violent as it 
•would doubtless be, would be desirable, if it were the only pos- 
sible means of subverting the present system. The horrors of 
a battle or a massacre force themselves upon our senses. The 
efiects of protracted tyranny, the terror, the degradation, the 
blighted affections, the stunted intellects, the pining of the heart, 
the premature decay of the frame, are evils less obvious, but 
equally certain ; and, when continued through successive ge- 
nerations, make up a greater sum of human misery than was 
ever inflicted in the paroyxsm of any revolution. Still we can- 
not doubt that savages, rude in understanding, exasperated by 
injuries, intoxicated by recent freedom, would be much be- 
nefited by the wise and merciful control of an enlightened 
people. 

We feel also for the West Indian proprietors who reside in 
-England. Between them and the inhabitants of the Colonies 
.we see a great distinction. There may be in this body indivi- 
duals infected with the worst vices of the colonial character^. 
■But there are also among them many gentlemen of benevolent- 
feelings and enlarged minds, who have done much to alleviate 
the condition of their slaves, and who would willingly see the 
meliorating measures which his Majesty’s ministers have sug- 
gested, adopted by the West Indian legislators. They have 
scarcely any thing in common with the Colonists, or with the 
scribblers whom the Colonists feed and clothe. They have 
taken little part in the controversy, ashamed probably of the in- 
famous allies with whom they would have to cooperate. But 
what they have said has, upon the whole, been said manfully 
and courteously. Their influence, however, is at present exert- 
ed decidedly in favour of slavery, not, we verily believe, from 
any love of slavery in the abstract, but partly because they 
think that their own characters are in some degree affected by the 
-attacks which are made on the Colonial system, and partly be- 
cause they apprehend that their property is likely to sufier in 
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consequence of the feeling which at present prevails throughout 
the country. ... 

On both points they are mistaken. We are convinced that 
there is not, in any quarter, a feeling unfriendly^ to them, or an 
indisposition to give a fair consideration to their interests. The 
honest, but uninformed zeal, of individuals, may sometimes 
break forth into intemperate expressions ; But the great body 
of the people make a wide distinction between the class of which 
we speak and the Colonial mob. Let it be their care to pre* 
serve that distinction indelible. 

We call for their support. They are our natural allies. 
Scarcely have the Ministers of the Crown, scarcely have the 
Abolitionists themselves, been more rancorously abused by the 
orators of Jamaica, than those persons. The objects of the two 
classes are wholly different. The one consists of English gentle* 
men, naturally solicitous to preserve the source from which they 
derive a part of their revenue. The other is composed, in a 
great measure, of hungry adventurers, who are too poor to buy 
the pleasure of tyranny, and are therefore attached to the only 
system under which they can enjoy it gratis. The former wish 
only to secure their possessions ; the latter are desirous to perr 
petuate the oppressive privileges of the white skin. Against 
those privileges let us declare interminable war, — war for our* 
selves, and for our children, and for our grand>children, — war 
without peace — war without truce — war without quarter ! But 
we respect the rights of property as much as we detest the prer 
rogatlves of colour. 

Wc entreat these respectable persons to reflect on the preca* 
rious nature of the tenure by which they hold their property. 
Even if it were in their power to put a stop to this controversy, 
—if the subject of slavery were no longer to occupy the attenr 
tion of the British public, could they think themselves secure 
from ruin ? Are no ominous signs visible in the political hori- 
zon? How is it that they do not discern this time? All the 
ancient fabrics of colonial empire are falling to pieces. The 
old equilibrium of power has been disturbed by the introduc- 
tion of a crowd of new States into the system. Our West-ln- 
dia possessions are not now surrounded, as they formerly were, 
by the oppressed and impoverished colonies of a superannuated 
monarchy, in the last stage of dotage and debility, but by young, 
and vigorous, and warlike republics. We have defended our 
colonies against Spain. Does it therefore follow that we shall 
be able to defend them against Mexico or Hayti ? We are told, 
that a pamphlet of Mr Stephen, or a speech of Mr Brougham, 
is sufficient to excite all the slaves In our colonics to rebel, 
then, would be the efiect produced in jlamaica by the 
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appearance of three or four Black regiments,- with thirty or forty 
thousand stand of arms ? The colony would be lost. Would 
it ever Jbe recovered? Would England engage in a contest 
for that object at so vast a distance, and in so deadly a cli> 
mate? Would she not take warning by the fate of that mighty 
expedition which perished in St Domingo? Let us suppose, 
however, that a force were sent, and that, in the field, ■ it were 
successful. Have we forgotten how long a few Maroons de- 
fended the central mountains of the island against all the ef- 
forts of disciplined valour? A similar contest on a larger scale 
might be protracted for half a century, keeping our forces in 
continual employment, and depriving property of all its secu- 
rity. The countty might spend fifty millions of pounds, and 
btiry fifty thousand men, before the contest could be terminat- 
ed. Nor is this all. In a servile war, the master must be the 
loser — for his enemies are his chattels. Whether the slave 
conquer or fall, he is alike lost to the owner. In the mean time,- 
the soil lies uncultivated ; the machinery is destroyed. And 
when the possessions of the planter are restored to him, they 
have been changed into a desert. 

Our policy is clear. If we wish to keep the Colonies, we must 
take prompt and effectual measures for raising the condition of 
the slaves We must give them institutions which they may 
have no temptation to change. We have governed the Cana- 
dians liberally and leniently ; and the consequence is, that we 
can trust to them to defend themselves against the most formid- 
able power that anywhere threatens our Colonial dominions. 
This is the only safeguard. You may renew all the atrocities 
of Barbadoes and Demerara. You may inflict all the most hate- 
ful punishments authorized by the insular codes. You may 
massacre by the thousand, and hang by the score. You may 
even once more roast your captives in slow fires, and starve 
them in iron cages, or flay them alive with the cart- whip. You 
will only hasten the day of retribution. Therefore, we say, 

* Let them go forth from the house of bondage. For wo unto 

• you, if you wait for the plagues and the signs, the wonders and 
‘ the war, the mighty hand and the outstretched arm ! * 

If the great West Indian proprietors shall persist in a differ- 
ent line of conduct, and ally themselves with the petty tyrants 
of the Antilles, it matters little. We should gladly accept of 
their assistance : But we feel assured that their opposition can- 
not affect the ultimate residt of the controversy. It is not to any 
particular party in the church or in the state ; it is not to the 
right or to the left hand of the speaker ; it is not to the cather 
dral or to the Meeting, that we look exclusively for support. 
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We believe that, on this subject, the hearts of the English Peo- 
ple burn within them. Xhey hate slavery. They have hated it 
for aoes. It has, indeed, hidden itself -for a time in a remote 
iiook“of their dominions: but it is now discovered and drag- 
ged to light. That is sufficient. Its sentence is pronounced % 
and it never can escape ! never, though all the efforts of its 
supporters should be redoubled,— never, though sophistry, and 
falsehood, and slander, and the jests of the pothouse, the ribal- 
dry of the brothel, and the slang of the ring or fives’ court, 
should do their utmost in its defence, — never, though fresh 
insurrections should be got up to frighen the people out of their 
judgment, and fresh companies to bubble them out of their mo- 
1163 ’, — ^never, though it should find in the highest ranks of the 
peerage, or on the steps of the throne itself, the purveyors of its 
slander, and the mercenaries of its defence I * 


Art. X. Remarks on the CtiUvoation and Growth of Coffee in 
Hayti. London. 1828. 

N idea seems to be pretty generally entertained, that the 
total repeal, or great reduction of the assessed taxes, 
would contribute more to the public advantage than any 
other measure relative to the diminution of the national bur- 


* Since the above article was prepared for the press, we have met 
•with a new and very important work on the subject of West India 
Slavery. It is entitled, ‘ The W’^est Indies as they are, or a real 
Picture of Slavery, particularly in Jamaica, ’ by the Rev. R. Bickell, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who resided a considerable 
time in that Island. The work is ill written ; and it might have 
been reduced with advantage to half its present size. It produces, 
however, an irresistible impression of the honesty and right inten- 
tions of the author, who was an eyewitness of the scenes he de- 
scribes ; and it confirms, in a remarkable manner, all the leading 
statements which, on the authority of Mr Cooper, Dr Williamson, 
and Mr Mesbing, were laid before the public two years ago, in the 
pamphlet called ‘ Negro Slavery. ’ Mr Bickell has also brought 
lorward various new facts of the most damning description, in illus* 
tratiun both of the rigours of Negro bondage, and of the extraordi- 
nary dissoluteness of manners prevailing in Jamaica. We strongly 
recommend the work to general perusal, as a most seasonable anti- 
dote to those delusive tales of' colonial amelioration, by which it h.'ts 
been attempted to abate the horror so universally felt in contem- 
plating the cruel and debasing effects of the slave system. 
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Hedudioti of the Duties mi C<yffee. 

dens, that it is in the power of ministers to adopt. We con- 
fess that we are not of this opinion. It would most cer- 
tainly give us extreme pleasure to see the assessed taxes en- 
tirely taken off, provided it could be shown that such repeal 
would not have the effect to continue some heavier burden. In 
the actual circumstances of the country, a large amount of re- 
venue must be collected ; and the real question for the consider- 
ation of the public is, not whether the assessed taxes are vexati- 
ous and occasion privations, but whether they are more or less 
vexatious, and occasion more or fewer privations than others ? 
Now, we do not think that this is a question about which there 
can be much doubt. The assessed taxes, since their late reduc- 
tion, cannot justly be said to be oppressive; and the chief ob- 
jection to them — the difficulty of evading their payment — is 
in truth the very circumstance that forms their principal re- 
commendation. The assessed taxes do not affect the natural 
distribution of capital ; they do not, by increasing the cost of 
commodities, occasion any derangement in the ordinary channels 
of commercial intercourse; they do not lead to smuggling; and 
they are easily and cheaply collected. We are therefore of o- 
pinion, that there are many other taxes that ought to be repeal- 
ed in preference to the assessed taxes. The tax on leather, 
for example, though it produces only a very small revenue, is 
yet, by requiring the employment of a great number of offi- 
cers, and the enforcement of several vexatious regulations, very 
burdensome to the manufacturers, and to the public. The 
duty on policies of insurance is also extremely objectionable; 
for it has the effect both to check and repress the exten- 
sion of a most important and beneficial branch of business, and 
to retain a large proportion of the property of individuals in a 
state of insecurity. The duties on foreign timber and iron, by 
enhancing the price of houses and machinery, are not only ex- 
tremely oppressive to individuals, but lay the manufactures and 
commerce of the country under very serious disadvantages. 
These, and others of a similar discription, are the taxes we 
should like to see first repealed. And when this has been done, 
and fresh life been consequently infused into some of the most 
important branches of national industry, the increase that will 
thence arise in the revenue derived from the excise and customs, 
will enable the assessed taxes to be repealed with safety and ad- 
vantage. 

At present, however, it is not our intention to propose the 
repeal of any tax. But we are desirous to embrace this oppor- 
tunity to show, that Government may, by reducing the duties 
on Coffee to a third or a fowik of their present amount, increase 

6 
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the wcakb, comforts, and enjoyments of a large class of the 
community, and effectually check tliat adulteration of coffee 
which is now practised to a very great extent — and that they 
may do all this not only without any sacrifice of revenue, but 
even with a considerable addition to its amount. 

The question of the reduction of the coffee duties has, we 
understand, been lately brought under the consideration of the 
Treasury, by memorials from the principal West India mer- 
chants and planters, of London and Liverpool. And it may 
not perhaps be superfluous to observe, that though it cannot be 
doubted that the merchants have taken this step exclusively 

ygith a view to ttieir own interests, without caring for those of 
the commutVwy ’m weneTa^, \t not on v\vat account the Aess de- 
serving of public support: For, it will be found, that this is a 
case in which the interests of the buyer are as much involved 
as those of tire seller, and that it is impossible to benefit the 
one without alstr benefiting the other. The powci ful and ever 
acting principle of competitioxt, compels the plantcis and mer- 
chants to sell their collcc, sugar, and other products, at the 
lowest price that will suffice to cover the cost of bringing 
them to market, including the various duties with whicli they 
may happen to be loaded. And hence the necessary and una- 
voidable consccpicncc of a reduction in the duties affecting these 
articles is to occasion an equivalent tliminution of price; so that 
while tlieir former consumers obtain a proportionally larger 
supply of de.-irable commodities for the SYme sum, tlicy are 
brought within the command of new and poorer, and, for that 
reason, infinitely more numerous, classes of consumers. 1 he 
advantage of the planter and merchant consi&ts, not in their 
being able to pocket either the whole or any portion of the re- 
duced duty, for competition will always prevent their doing this, 
but in the extended demand for their peculiar products occasion- 
ed by its reduction. It must not, therefore, be supposed that 
this is a question in which the West Indians only are interest- 
ed. If such were the case, we should hardly think it worthy 
of a moment’s attention. But so far from this being true, it is 
a question bearing directly on the public interests, or at least 
on the interests ot all that portion of the public, who either 
are or wish to be drinkers of coffee. — And we do hope that they 
will join their representations to those of the West Indians in 
favour of a measure that will not only be productive of increas- 
ed enjoyment to themselves, but which is of essential importance 
to the commercial prosperity of the country. 

We are not aware that ministers have yet returned any an- 
swer to the representations in question ; though, from thp cp? 
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larged and liberal views with respect to such .subjects entertain'- 
ed by IMessrs Robinson and Iduskisson> there is every reason to 
hope that they will be favourably considered. The fear of reduc- 
ing the revenue is the only imaginable circumstance that can 
occasion any hesitation about reducing the duties. But it is easy 
to show that this apprehension, if it be really entertained, is al- 
together futile and visionary. In no one instance has a reduc- 
tion of an exorbitant duty, on an article in general demand, ever 
been effected without cau^jng such an increased consumption as 
has led to a very great increase of revenue. It is unnecessary, 
however, to resort to general' reasoning, or analogous cases, for 
proofs of this principle.. Though there had been no other exam- 
ples to which to refer, the history of the coffee trade during the 
last forty years would, of itselfj have been fully sufficient to esta- 
blish the superior productiveness of moderate duties. 

Previously to 1783, the various custom and excise duties on 
coffee consumed in Great Britain, amounted to no less than 480 
per cent, on its then average market price ! In consequence of 
this enormous duty, almost all the coffee made use of was clan- 
destinely imported ; and the duties produced only the trifling 
sum of 2,869/. 10s. lO-^d. a year. In 1783, however, Mr Pitt 
reduced the duties to about one third of their former amount. 
Now, mark the effects of this wise and politic measure. Instead of 
sustaining any diminution, the revenue was immediately increased 
to nearly three times its former amount, or to 7900/. 15s. 9d., 
showing that the consumption of legally imported coffee must 
have increased in about a ninefold proportion 1 A striking and 
conclusive proof, as Mr Bryan Edwards has observed, of the ef- 
fect of heavy taxation in defeating its own object . — {Jlistory of 
the West Indies^ vol. ii. p. 340, 8vo. ed.) 

From this period the consumption and the aggregate produce 
of the duties went on gradually, though slowly, increasing. From 
1790 to 1794, both inclusive, the duty was lid. per lb. the aver- 
age annual consumption of England and Wales for .the same 
period being 87 1,000 lbs. and the average annual revenue 39,875/. 
In 1795 the duty was raised to Is. 5d. ; but notwithstanding this 
increase, the average revenue of that and \S\efmir following years 
was only 38,740, while the average consumption^// to 548 , 000 lbs. 
In 1805, 6, 7, the duty was as high as 2s. 2d. per lb. ; but ow- 
ing to the measures adopted for the prevention of smuggling, to 
the growing taste for coffee, .and to the capture of several ol the 
French islands from which finer coffee was obtained, the 
average annual consumption of these three years amounted to 
1,1 13,000 lbs. and the revenue to 121,698/. 

5 
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Wc have now reached by far the most important era in the 
history of the British coffee trade. In compliance with the ur- 
gent solicitations of the West India body, then involved in the 
greatest difficulties, Mr Perceval consented, in 1808, to reduce 
the duties from 2s. 2d. to 7d. per lb., and also repealed the re- 
gulations against roasting in private houses. This measure was 
completely and signally successful. The average quantity of coffee 
sold for home consumption during the fve yeiirs from 1808 to 
1812, both inclusive, when the duty was at 7d., rose from 
1,113,000 lbs., the average quantity sold, when the duty 
was at 2s. 2d., to 7,177,000 lb., and the revenue rose from 
121,698/. to 209,334/. ! \Ve do not know that a more striking 
and memorable example can be pointed out in the whole history 
of taxation, to show the vast advantage resulting from the impo- 
sition of moderate duties on articles in general demand. But in 
despite of this precedent, Mr Vansittart raised the duty to 7 jJ. 
in 1813 ; and though the consumption began to decline in con- 
sequence even of this slight advancej the same sagacious minister 
raised the duty to Is. in 1819 ! This last increase of duty had 
the exact effect which every man of sense must have anticipated. 
Had the consumption of coffee gone on increasing with the in- 
creasing population of the country, as it was doing when the 
duty was raised, it would have amounted, in the period from 
1819 to 1823, to 8,419,000 lbs., whereas it only amounted 
6,692,000, and the revenue to 334,000/, 

But, in order still more clearly to exhibit the effects of the 
various augmentations and reductions of duty on the consump- 
tion of coffee, we subjoin the following Table, which we have 
been at great pains to render as accurate as possible, and on 
which, we believe, our readers may place every reliance. 
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Progrbssivb Consumption of Coffee in England and Wales; 

Rates of Duty payable therecm ; and Revenue derived from tlie 
- same in the last 82 Years. 



The revenue derived from the duties on coffee in Scotland, 
amounts to about 15,000/. a year, and in Ireland to nearly the 
same sum. 

Owing to the devastation occasioned by the revolution in St 
Domingo, the exportation of coffee from that Island which had, 
on an average of the three years ending with 1789, amounted 
to 71,480,000 libs, a year, ceased entirely subsequently to 1795. 
In consequence of the increase of price, caused by this defi- 
ciency of supply, a very great stimulus was given to the culti- 
vation of coffee in the other W^est India Islands. The effects 
of this stimulus were particularly felt in Jamaica, to which many 
of the St Domingo planters had retired ; the exports of coffee 
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from tlience, which in 1790 only amounted to 1,783,000 libs., 
having increased in 1806 to not less than 29,298,000 *— a ra- 
pidity of increase unprecedented, we believe, in the history of 
colonial cultivation ! But this increased cultivation was still 
insufficient to fill up the vacuum occasioned by the destruction 
of St Domingo ; and prices continued at a high elevation until 
the latter part of 1810, when the decrees of Bonaparte, by 
throwing rery great difficulties in the way of importation in- 
to the Continent, produced an overloading of the British mar- 
ket, and a fall of prices. The unmeasured exportation that 
took place subsequent!}' to the peace, again raised prices ; and 
they have since continued at a pretty high range, until last year, 
when they have again fallen, from 4-0 to 50 per cent. This last 
fall has not taken place, however, in conse(|uence of any increase 
of importation from our own colonies, I'or that has been progres- 
sively falling off* during the last six or seven years, but in con- 
sequence of the rapid extension of the growth of colfee in 
Brazil, Cuba, and Java. On an average of the last ten years, 
not more than a fourth part of the coffee imported from the 
British plantations into England has been retained for home 
consumption ; And rfs the constant increase of the Continental 
imports from America, and the East and West Intlies, must con- 
tinue to drive British coffee from the foi’eign markets, it seems 
quite clear, that, in the event of the duties not being reduced, 
and the home market extended, a half^ or perhaps iico-thirdsy 
of the British coffee plantations, will at no distant period be 
rendered absolutely worthless. 

It is supposed that during the period when the duties on cof- 
fee fluctuated from Is. 6d. to 2s. 2J. per lb., about a half of the 
total quantity consumed in the empire was either furnished by 
smugglers or by adulterators. Smuggling has since sustained 
a considerable check ; but, on the other hand, the manufacture 
and sale of spurious or imitation coff'ee has been legalised, and 
is actually become a very considerable branch of business. It 
was enacted by the 4l3t Geo. III. cap. 91, that if any article 
made to resemble coffee, or intended to serve as a substitute for 
it, should be found in the possession of any dealer, or be called 
by him English or British coffee^ it should be forfeited, and the 
dealer subjected to a penalty of 50/. The breakfast powders of Mr 
Henry Hunt, of radical notoriety, were seized under this act. 
But by an act passed about two years since, the sale of roasted 
gtahiy intended to serve as a substitute for coff’ee, is authorized, 
provided the parcels are marked and labelled as such. It is im- 


* Corrie’s Letters to Mr Perceval, p. 2. 
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possible to ascertain the amount of the sales, now making of this 
spurious coffee ; but there can be no question that they are very 
great. A few months since the price o^rye^ the grain best suit- 
ed for its manufacture, was enhanced in an almost unprecedented 
degree ; and shops are now opened for the sale of the article, not 
only in all the great towns, but in almost all the considerable 
villages throughout the empire. In a late trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, where Mr Hunt was the prosecutor, it was stat- 
ed, that a bushel of rye would yield 35 or 36 lb. of coffee ; and 
that, at the existing prices, the profit on the manufacture was 
from 300 to 400 per cent. Of course, allowance must be made 
in estimating the weight due to these assertions, for the exagger- 
ation of advocates ; but after every reasonable allowance, it 
is still sufficiently obvious, that the relinquishing of the trade of 
a radical politician, for that of a spurious coffee dealer, re- 
flects no discredit on Mr Hunt’s sagacity. 

It was expected that the consumption of genuine cofiee 
w’ould have been very considerably increased during last year, 
in consequence of the fall that has taken place in its price ; for 
the common qualities have been sold in bond, during the great- 
er part of last year, for about 6d. per lib., while they have ge- 
nerally averaged since 1814, from lOd. to Is. So far, however, 
from liaving increased, it will be seen from the subjoined ex- 
tract, f from a circular of one of the most respectable commer- 


f The total import of coffee, B. P. and foreign, appears to 
be 21,300 tons in 1824, against 20,200 tons in 1823; and the 
stocks now remaining about 9000 tons, against 8000 tons on the 
1st January 1824, 5600 tons on 1st January 1823, and 4800 tons on 
1st January 1822. The quantity exported from Great Britain in 
1824, has been about 17,500 tons, being considerably more than in 
former years ; and the quantity taken out of bond for home use, only 
about 3350 tons, being about 200 tons less than in the year 1823. 
This falling off in the consumption is principally to be attributed to 
the great pains successfully taken by the venders of roasted grain, 
since the sale of it was legalized by Parliament, to introduce this 
substitute into general use, in all the principal towns in the kingdom. 
For the prices of coffee having ruled on an average at least 25s. per. 
cwt. lower during the past year than they did for some years previ- 
ous, there is no doubt the consumption would have increased with 
the increasing population, if this substitute had not been extensive- 
ly used ; but it is ascerttuned that this is the case, and it may be ex- 
pected to come into more extensive use, as long as the duty 
on coffee continues so high as it now is, being about 200 j^r 
cent, on the value of the bulk of the coffee imported. If the 
VOL. XU. NO. 82. I i 
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cial houses of Liverpool (Yates, Brothers & Co.), dated the 
8th of January last, that the consumption of 1824 is 200 tons, 
or 448,000 libs, less than the consumption of 1823 ! The 
temptation which the high duty holds out to adulteration, and 
the ease with which it may now be effected, has entirely pre> 
vented the great increase of consumption, which it is certain 
would otherwise have taken place in consequence of the fall of 
coffee. 

Now, we would beg leave to ask, whether any thing can be 
more monstrously and palpably impolitic and absurd, than to 
force, by means of oppressive duties on genuine coffee, recourse 
to this spurious and miserable compound ? The system on which 
we are now acting inflicts, at one and the same moment, a seri- 
ous injmy on the consumers of coffee, on the West Indian mer- 
chants and planters, on the revenue, commerce, and morals of 
the people. The facilities which the possession of a legalised 
counterfeit must give for the adulteration of genuine coffee, are 
too obvious to require to be pointed out ; and it has been esti- 
mated by those best acquainted with such subjects, that a full 
third of the roasted grain is used for the purpose of adulterat- 
ing ! The continuance of such a state of things is surely ont of the 
question. Were the duties on coffee reduced to Sd. or 4£/. per lb. 
there is the greatest probability that the consumption would be 
at least tripled or quadrupled) or that it would rise from seven 
to twenty-one or twenty- eight millions of pounds; and, if so, the 
sale of spurious counterfeits, and the practice of adulterators, 
would be effectually 'checked, while the revenue would be pro- 
portionally augmented. 


duty were reduced from 12d. per lib. to 3d. or 4d. per lib., it 
IS probable the consumption in England would be doubled or 
trebled; and that, instead of consuming only 150 to 200 tons an- 
nually in Scotland, and 100 to 130 tons in Ireland, ten times the 
quantity would be used in those countries, by which means we should 
consult in the British dominions nearly all the produce of our own 
Colonies. Memorials have been made to ministers on this subject, 
which It IS hoped will be attended to. In 1809, when the duty was 
reduced from 2s. 2d. to 7d. per lib., the consumption increased six- 
fold immediately. The stocks of coffee on the Continent appear to 
be rather Wer than they were this time last year; but the con- 
sumption has increased, owing to the reduction in the prices ; and 
although there may be some increase in the supply from Brazil and 

EufSnTspI:® 0“ ‘he whole, an increased import to 

Europe in 1825, as the crops in Jamaica and Dcmerara will probably 
be small — 8lh January, 1825. piuuauijr 
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It has been stated^ that in the event of .the duties on cofiee 
being effectually reduced, its increased consumption would in- 
terfere with the consumption of tea, and that the revenue might 
in this way suffer very seriously. But it is obvious that there 
is infinitely less risk of such a consequence taking place by an 
increased sale of moderately taxed genuine coffee, than there is 
by continuing, as at present, to force the sale of counterfeit 
coil^ subject to no duty whatever. It should also be observ- 
ed, for it IS very nearly decisive of this question, that the quan- 
tity of tea sold for home consumption has gone on regularly 
increasing since 1808 ; though, from the great reduction that 
was then* efiected in the amount of the coffee duties, the quan- 
tity of coffee sold for home consumption was upwards of six 
times greater in the five years subsequent to 1807, than in the 
five preceding years. There is not, indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, much probability that coffee will ever supersede 
tea among any considerable proportion of the lower classes ; 
and when it is used by the upper classes, it is used along 
with tea, and not as a substitute for it. It is worse than idle, 
therefore, to fear any reduction of the tea duties being oc- 
casioned by a reduction of those on coffee. But even if that 
were the case. Government have an obvious resource at hand ; 
for it is completely in their power, by compelling, as they are 
bound to do, the East India Company to sell their teas at a 
lower price, to increase their consumption, and consequently 
the revenue derived from them, to almost any extent. 

For these and other reasons, which we shall not take up the 
reader’s time by stating, we do not think tliat it is possible to 
question the policy of effectually reducing the duties on cof- 
fe ; or to doubt that it would have a most salutary and bene- 
ficial influence on the comforts and enjoyments of the people, 
and on the revenue and commerce of the country. 


Art. XI. Histoty of St Domingo, from its frst Discaoery ly 
Columbus, to the present -period. 8vo, pp. 450. Edinburgh, 

1818. 

T his article may be considered as a sort of Appendix to the 
long and more general one we have already given on the 
subject of the West. Indies; as it enables us to showexperi- 
mentallv the effects of emancipation, even when obtained by 
ibree, and maintained for a long period in the midst of wav and 

I i2. 
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cTissension, on tTie population, the wealth, the industry and 
mural habits of expatriated Africans. Independently, however, 
of these considerations, it would be difficult to select a topic 
vrhich, upon so many accounts, possesses claims to attention, 
as that of the present state of Hayti or St Domingo. The in- 
terest is very great, considered merely with a view to the gra- 
tification of curiosity. A vast island occupied by men, who, 
suddenly passing from the condition of slaves to that of free 
men, established their political power with their personal lib- 
erty ; a people, of uncivilized men, who became in a few years 
civilized and even refined, and formed a dynasty and a govern- 
ment for themselves, presents a spectacle at once novel in the 
history of the species, and attractive from the extraordinary 
incongruities which it appears to involve and to reconcile. 
The proximity of this scene to our own settlements, and the 
great similarity of their circumstances to those in which so 
strange a revolution was effected, adds mightily to the import- 
ance of the subject. Little direct intercourse having been held 
with the new empire, we are very imperfectly informed of its 
internal situation ; and countries far more remote and inacces- 
sible are familiar to us in compjirison. The passing events of 
the present moment too, are calculated to give a peculiar in- 
terest to the inquiry ; for, when the policy of recognising all 
the colonies that have succeeded in throwing off the yoke of 
the mother country, and treating them as independent states, 
has at length been forced upon our government by the united 
sense of the whole people ; we naturally look to the colony 
which has the longest been in possession of its independence, 
which has the most completely established its liberty, and which 
prefers the strongest claims to recognition, whether justice or 
expediency be regarded. Add to all these reasons, the one 
perhaps most natural, the case of Hayti is fitted to throw the 
strongest light upon the great question of slavery now agitat- 
ing our councils both in America and at home ; and it has been 
tlie most fearlessly appealed to by the enemies of humanity and 
freedom. — Misrepresentation has done its worst; concealment 
'has had its d'ay; the force of prejudice, hitherto- unconquer- 
able, begins to abate ; and we are now to examine what the 
truth really is, respecting our Black neighbours, for whom 
thus much may at the least be said, that, contrary to all expec- 
tation, to our own fears among the rest we will candidly con- 
fess, no more peaceful neighbours were ever yet found in any 
part of the world, notwithstanding the power possessed by them 
of being more troublesome, and indeed dangerous. 
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It is, therefore, oiir intention to bung together as briefly and 
plainly as may be, in this Article, whatever information we have 
been enabled to collect of an authentic nature, upon the pre- 
sent state of Hayti, and the progress it has made since its 
separate existence began. We shall do little more than un- 
fold the iaets ; the important inferences in which they are so 
fruitful readily occur of themselves. 

The first subject that presents itself is the Population ; and 
the more especially, because all the enemies of the abolition 
have strenuously contended, that the numbers could never be 
kept up without importation ; and all the advocates of slavery 
have as warmly denied the power of an emancipated Negro 
people to supply their own numbers. The result of the re- 
turns from Hayti is most satisfactory on this head ; and affords 
a memorable contradiction to all those wild imaginations. 

The original native population of Hayti, previously to its 
subjugation by the Spaniards, was estimated by the Bishop Las 
Casas at 3,000,000. This w’as probably an exaggeration ; but 
though the numbers may have been much less, the falling off 
uiujuestionably was great after the conquest. In the ITth cen- 
twry, the island was divided between the Spaniards and French; 
and the former, in 1798, were estimated at 110,000 free per- 
sons, and 15,000 slaves. The French population amounted, in 
1726, to 100,000 Negroes, and 30,000 Whites. In 1775, by 
the estimate of M. Malouet, the numbers were 300,000 Ne- 
groes, and 25,000 Whites. In 1779, according to M. Necker, 
the numbers were 249,098 slaves, 7055 free Blacks, and 32,650 
Whites — in all, 288,803 persons. In 1789, according to M. 
Moreau de St Mery, the slaves amounted to 452,000 — accord- 
ing to Bryan Edwards, to 480,000 ; and they were stated, iu 
the National Assembly, by M. Prieur, in round numbers, at 
500,000 Blacks, and 40,000 Whites; adding this, wiiich is 
perhaps an exaggerated statement, to the inhabitants of the 
Spanish part, the whole population, at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, could not exceed 665,000 souls. From 
that period till 1809, when the French troops were expelled, 
the country was laid waste by a succession of sanguinary wars ; 
notwithstanding which the pojiulatiou of the island has mcreas- 
.ed in an astonishing degree : For, by the census taken in 1824, 
the actual population is given at 935,335 inhabitants. The 
armed force of the country is quite in proportion to its popula- 
tion ; the regular troops, amounting to 45,520, and the national 
guards to 113,328, making a body of 158,848 men trained to 
arms. These estimates are official, and were taken in pur- 
suance of the proclamation of the President of Hayti, dated 
6th January 1824, 
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'i^'jnAalion -wiW a\so jreceivc an aOdittonal increase bv 
the resoluuon mlopted by President Boyer in May last, to re- 
ceive wid allot lands to 6000 Blacky and men of colour 
from the Lmted States, to pay part of the expense of their 
pt^sa^, and to furnish them with agricultural implements. 
^»e increase; then, notwithstanding the war, was, in 35 years 
from 665^000 to 035 , 000 . » » ^ 

Let tills extraordinary increase of numbers be now compared 
wth the progress of population in our Slave Colonies, and the 
effects of the system will be at once perceived. In 1788 , by 
the Privy Council Report, Tortola had 9000 slaves. From 
1790 to } 796 , the returns of imported Africans are wanting ; 
from 1788 to 1790 , and from 1796 to 1806 , there w'ere import- 
ed 1009 slaves. Yet in 1822 , the wliole numbers were 6478 , 
being a decrease of 3531 , only 304 of w’liich arc manumissions. 
In January 1821 , the slaves of Demerara were 77 , 376 ; twenty- 
two montlis after, in May 1823 , they were 74 , 418 . But there 
must be added to this decrease 1293 slaves, allowed, by a most 
scandalous measure of the government, to be carried from the 
Islands to these pestilential swamps ; the whole decrease, there- 
fore, was 4251 in less than two years. In Jamaica, the slaves 
in 1790 were 250 , 000 . Without any importations, this popu- 
lation, proceeding at the American rate of increase, ought, in 
1820 , to have grown to 575 , 000 . The actual jiopulation, how- 
ever, in 1820 , was only 340,000 ; exhibiting a deficiency, as 
compared with the Unite*!! States, of 235,000 slaves in thirty 
years. But during these thirty years, or rather during the first 
eighteen of them, 189,000 slaves were imported into Jamaica 
from the coast of Africa, and retained in it. Without count- 
ing, therefore, on any natural increase from these importations, 
the number in the island in 1820 ought to Iiave been 764 , 000 , 
being 424,000 more than were actually to be found there in 
that year. "Without calculating on any increase at all, either 
from the stock of 1790 , or the subsequent importations, the 
number of slaves ought to be 439 , 000 . The actual population 
in 1820 was 100,000 less. In all our colonies, except Barba- 
does and Bahamas, there is a yearly decrease, amounting, in 
three years ending 1820 , to 18 , 000 . 

^ W e have mentioned the American rate of increase ; and asto- 
nishing it no doubt is. A pamphlet now lies before us, from the 
pen of Morris Birkbeck, written in the Illinois country, and 
printed at ^Shawnee *1 own. The subject is the great question 
oftheadmissionof slavery into the Western States; and a very 
interesting statement is given in the Appendix of the progress 
of population in those parts. In Kentucky, the whole number, 
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black and white, increased from 220,959 to 406 , 511 , or nearly 
doubled in ten years, between 1800 and 1810 . Ohio, in the 
same time, more than quadrupled, increasing from 55,356 to 
230 , 769 , but they were all free inhabitants; and in twenty 
years they increased more than eleven fold, to 581 , 484 . Indi- 
ana, in ten years, increased from 24,520 to 147 , 178 , all free 
men. Missouri, again, in ten years, trebled, from 20,845 to 
66 , 586 , black and white. The increase in Hayti would in all 
probabilitv be equal to any of those countries in times of such 
peace as they have enjoyed. The great increase of population 
which we have seen, certainly took place after the troubles 
ended ; and we must deduct from the earlier returns all who 
were destroyed during the dreadful wars in 1794 and 1802 . 
But the diflerent rate at which the free and slave population in- 
crease in America is most remarkable. 

Let us next see what the Produce of the island is. That, of 

E rovisions at least, it grows abundance for the supply of its in- 
{d)itants, we need not prove ; the great increase of their num- 
bers sufficiently demonstrates that. But even of sugar, cotton, 
and coffee, what is the account? We have now before us the 
official returns of 1822 , specifying the trade of the island with 
all parts of the world. By this it appears, that 652,541 pounds 
of sugar, equal to about 544 hog§heads of 12 cwt., 891,950 of 
cotton, and 35 , 117,834 of coffee, or 350,000 cwt., are exported 
to foreign parts. This is beside the cocoa and woods ; and it. 
is also over and above all the sugar, coffee, and cotton required 
for home consumption. The whole exports of the island for 
that year were of the value of above nine millions of dollars, 
or above two millions of pounds sterling. The value of the im- 
ports was nearly three millions ; and the tonnage employed in 
the export and import trade together was about 200 , 000 , in 1835 
vessels. But in case there should be any one who disregards 
all produce, and all trade, that brings nothing into the Exche- 
quer, we can relieve him at once ; for the Duties upon exports 
and imports during the same year exceeded 678 , 000 /. sterling; 
a very handsome branch of revenue, which even the old^t and 
most legitimate government in Europe would regard with the 
most respectful attention. 

Having stated the great branches usually supposed to embrace 
the whole that is important in statistics, in population, military 
force, commerce, and revenue to a certain degree at least, we 
may perhaps be thought to have sufficient!}', though very suc- 
cinctly, described the political state of Hayti, But happily our 
materials enable us to go a little further, and to throw some 
light upon its moral state also. The following is part of a let- 
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ter from General Inginal, Secretary-general to the President ; 
and it will be seen from its tenor how much attention is paid 
there to the greatest of all subjects which can occupy the atten- 
tion of rulers, that in which all others are indeed compressed, 
the Education of the people. It also marks that the improve- 
ment of agriculture and commerce is rapidly iucreasing — and 
it displays the good spirit which prevails with respect to foreign 
aggression. 

* I can assure you, Sir, that being perfectly convinced that edu- 
cation and agriculture are the chief sources of the strength of States, 
the Government of the Republic does not neglect any thing which 
can promote these two objects; and I can announce to you with 
great satisfaction, that both in their progress answer fully to the care 
bestowed on them. The number of youth of both sexes who study 
In the elementary schools and in the upper classes, is prodigious, in 
all our towns, the schools kept by private people, and the national 
schools, are much increased, and they are found in all the large vil- 
lages of the interior. 1 am myself astonished at the happy change 
which has taken place in public education, and which is daily taking 
place in the improvement of morals — all of which is effected tran- 
quilly and with satisfaction, under the mild influence of a truly pa- 
ternal government. In the ensuing spring I will send you a particu- 
lar account of the number of schools and of scholars. As to agricul- 
ture, it is sufficient to tell you, that from 1814 up to the present 
time, the number of proprietors has been increased by the appro- 
priation of uncultivated land, by donations of the government, and 
by the division of the land of the old colonists, to the amount of 
90,000 ; and all these new proprietors cultivate their land with 
care and attention. Our commerce has considerably increased, of 
which you will have an idea by consulting the paper I send you of 
the importation and exportations of the year 1822, collected at the 
different custom-houses. I am nearly certain that the quantity of 
coffee produced in 1823, surpasses more than a third the quantity 
produced in 1822, and there is great probability that the crop of the 
present year will be still more considerable, because more people are 
employed cultivating the fields, and they are more assiduous in 
their tasks, and more contented in consequence of our rural code 
having been much improved, and offering good-security to the cultiva- 
tion. The eastern part of the island, formerly the Spanish part, ap- 
pears at present very well pleased to have returned under the laws 
of the Republic ; and all those in that part of the island who had o- 
pinions contrary to our institutions, have wisely resolved to retire to 
some other islands, so that at present there are only -good citizens 
devoted to the cause of their country. We are well prepared at 
every point of our territory to repel foreign aggression ; our forti- 
fications are in good order and well provisioned, and are increased 
frequently ; oqr troops of the line and guards are well armed and 
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equipped \ public spirit is excellent ; and I may therefore affirm, that 
we have nothing to fear from the injustice of those who hitherto have 
not acknowledged us as a free and independent nation. We desire 
to preserve peace with all the world; and we will use our efforts for 
this purpose ; but if we are attacked, we will give the whole universe 
a proof of what can be accomplished by men, who will not give 
up the independence of their country. * 

We learq from another quarter, of undoubted authority, that 
in the town of Port au Prince there are no less than fourteen 
free schools, at which 813 pupils, of both sexes, are instructed 
in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, and many in the higher 
branches of learning. At Cape flaytien (formerly Cape Fran- 
cois), there are six private schools, beside the publick ones es- 
tablished by the Government. At these are taught Algebra, 
Geometry, History, and Geography, beside the common branch- 
es of learning. 

With respect to the morals of the people, we can do no bet- 
ter than cite some very candid and judicious observations of 
Christophe himself — in a Letter which was published in one of 
the numbers of the Propagation^ a periodical work printed in 
Hayti. * I am endeavouring, * says this extraordinary man, 

* as far as possible, to inculcate the principles of religion and 

* virtue among my fellow citizens ; but consider, my friend, 

* what time is necessary, and what care and exertions are re- 

* quired, to effect the diffusion of religious and moral feelings 

* amongst all classes of a people recently emerged from the 

* gloom of ignorance and slavery, and who have undergone the 

* vicissitudes, the disasters and revolutions of 25 years. * 

But lest such representations may be deemed partial, as 
coming from Haytians, and indeed from publick functionaries, 
we now subjoin the result of an inquiry undertaken by a Pom- 
inittee of the ‘ American Conventioiiy for the abolition of slavery 
and improvement of the African race. ’ To that Gommitteq 
was delegated the examination of the moral and political condir 
tion of the people of Hayti, and the following is the principal 
part of their report. 

* From the representations of those who have resided in the is-r 
land, and from the public documents printed there, it appears, that 
the Haytians have made a progress in civilization and intellectual 
improvement, nearly, if not altogether, unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

‘ Public free schools are established to a greater extent, in pro? 
portion to the wants of the population, than is known ^in Europeao 
countries, and the pupils exhibit a very gratifying proficiency in thehr 
studies. . 

* The government is efficient, and apparently stable. It is rpr 
publican in its form ; llie laws being passed^ by a legislative body 
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oltosett by the people, yet U is said that thq coattol of the President 
ifi predominant, the militarjr force being at bis disposal. He does 
not appear, however;, to abuse his authority ; and it is evident that a 
eoQtinuance of tl>e system of education, and of the republican form 
of government, will, at no distant period, place the power in reality 
in the hands of the people and their representatives. Until know- 
ledge be generally diffused, the chief influence and authority must 
necessarily be exercised by a few enterprising and extraordinary 
characters, who have outstripped the mass in the race of improve* 
ment. 

* The great body of men, in all countries, are hired labourers, 
who subsist on their wages, and the quantity of the means of sub- 
sistence given them for their services, is perhaps the best criterion 
which can. be obtained of the degree of happiness they enjoy, or 
of positive oppression they suffer. Trying the conditions of the 
Haytians by this test, it would appear decidedly better than that of 
the people of any European nation, and the citizens of the United 
States would be able to boast of no striking preeminence. The 
wages of labourers in the Haytian seaports is one dollar per day ; 
and the price of provisions, on the average, is nearly the same as in 
our own ports. The wants of the people in clothing, shelter, and 
furniture, are far less than those of the inhabitants of our zone; so 
that on the whole, the means of comfortable subsistence are probably, 
as abundantly possessed by the labouring Haytians as by the labour- 
ers of any other country on earth. This abundance is a positive 
proof of the mildness of the government ; a proof that it does not 
grind the people to dust by the taxing and monopolizing hand of op- 
pression. 

* So much propriety of style, profundity of thought, and correct- 
ness of sentiment, have been exhibited in the official documents, and 
in the public journals of Hayti, that many people in this country 
have supposed that they must have been the work of foreign- 
ers, and not of the persons who profess the authorship ; for 
they could not believe that native coloured Haytians had attain- 
ed that intellectual perfection which these documents would indi- 
cate. In answer to doubts of this kind, expressed by the Editor of 
the National Gazette of this city (Philadelphia), the editor of a most 
respectable newspaper in Boston states, that a gentleman of that 
place, who has resided for some time in Hayti, and whose statements 
are entitled to implicit confidence, declares that, from his own know- 
ledge, it is an unquestionable fact, that the publications alluded to 
are really the work of those to whom the authorship is attributed. 

‘ number of citizens- of Boston have of late taken a strong in- 
terest in Haytian affairs, and have written zealously in favour of a re- 
cognition, by the United States, of Haytian independence. One of 
these, who had given a very favourable picture of the condition, in- 
stitutions, and prospects of the island, in answer to some insinuations 
of selfish motives, avers, that he has no personal interest in the sub- 
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ject ; that he is influenced solely by considerations of reasonableness 
and equity, and of the general interests of the United States. 

* It is gratifying to find that the progress of the Haytians is such 
as every day diminishes the number of their contemners and ene- 
mies, and adds to the number of those who are convinced' of the 
moral and intellectual capabilities of the Blacks. 

* Hayti is a country of deep interest to the philosopher and states- 
man, and especially to the friends of African rights. It is to be 
hoped that it may continue a land which may be fitly looked to as 
an example for refuting prejudices against the Blacks, and as a suit- 
able place of refuge for those coloured persons who may be unwill- 
ing to endure the degradation they are doomed to suffer in other 
countries. 

* The late union of the whole island under one government is cal- 
culated to allay the apprehensions of internal commotion which arose 
from the possession of a part of the country by the Spaniards, and 
to cause it to be considered as a more suitable place of emigration 
than formerly. The policy of the government towards emigrants is 
liberal ; and some time since it went so far as to pay the passage- 
money of all who would come from Europe or America to settle ; 
but finding, that, under this provision, worthless characters were 
introduced, it discontinued the practice.’ 

After contemplating a people in the general, observing their 
government, and viewing the results of their institutions, it is 
natural that we should desire to see them individually, as it 
were, in order to become more familiarly acquainted with them. 
The following sketch may be deemed interesting in this point 
of view. 

* The dress of the lower orders in Hayti is plain, but neat and 
clean. The men wear a short blue jacket of woollen cloth, with 
waistcoat and trowsers of white chintz. The women’s dress consists 
of a cotton chemise and petticoat, with a handkerchief tied in the 
form of a turban round the head. 

‘ The country people, who frequent the markets in the towns, 
have a healthy cleanly appearance. They are all, to the very low- 
est, clothed, and their general aspect indicates content and happi- 
ness. The Haytian females have the usual Jailing (as some term it) 
of being fond of dress ; and most of their gains they lavish upon this 
branch of extravagance. The young women are frequently agree- 
able and even handsome in person. Those of a subordinate rank, 
we are informed, unfortunately are not very scrupulous in forming 
illicit connections. Public opinion has not yet so stigmatized this 
breach of the social duties as to detach them from a practice uncon- 
demned in the days of their ancestors. 

* In a recent Jamaica paper we recollect to have seen the sketch 
of a Haytian’s dress and appearance The dress as above describ- 

3 
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ed ; the hair brushed upwards to the top of the head ; moustaches ; 
02rrings ; a straw hat placed lightly on the side of the head ; an 
'erect gait, with an air of conscious independence. These traits 
compose a portrmt of a Haytian beau, drawn by the pen of a bitter 
enemy. * 

We naturally cast an eye toward France, after contemplat- 
ing the internal state of this most prosperous and interesting 
state. Tlte strongest wish undoubtedly prevails there to ob- 
tain some footing in it, by means of which an ascendant may 
afterwards be acquired, and the old colonial dominion restor- 
ed. The whole resources of Napoleon’s genius having failed 
in the time when the power of the country was unbroken, and 
its reputation at the height, not even the most abject flalterer 
of the legitimate monarchs can gravely pretend to indulge in a 
hope of forcibly retaking possession. Intrigue has been tried, 
therefore, where violence was sure to fail ; and a long nego- 
tiation, some say, for the last ten years, has been going on, 
with the view, on the part of Hayti, of securing its in- 
dependence by a formal recognition, and with the design, 
on the part of France, of regaining something like a foot- 
ing there, though it were at first but in name. An am- 
ple indemnity was asked, amounting to about four millions 
Sterling; and even this was in a train for adjustment. But 
at last came out the real wish of the affectionate Bourbons, 
containing, as it were in a postscript, like other amorous docu- 
ments, the main object of the negotiation. It was so painful to 
quit the endearing connexion, — so delightful to retain even 
some little pleasing memorial of former intimacy, — that if it 
were but the name of the thing, the Haytians were entreated to 
grant this favour, and to allow France the title of Lordship 2>or~ 
amount or Suzerainete^ the separate and independent existence 
of the Island being allowed and even guaranteed. Upon this 
the intercourse broke off ; and a lesson was taught the craft of 
the wily Frank, which he will probably remember during all 
the Negro treaties he may have to negotiate. We cannot more 
fitly close this imperfect sketch, than with the memorable Pro- 
clamation of the President to the Commandants, upon the rup- 
iure of the treaty. 

* Jean Pierre Boyer, President of Hayti, to the Commandants of 

Arrondissement. 

f The Envo}'s whom, in consequence of an appeal which had been 
made to me, 1 had despatched to France to treat respecting the re- 
4COgnition of the independence of Hayti, have returned hither.' Their 
mission did not produce the result which we had a right to expect ; 
because the French, governmeq.t, incredible as it may seem, still pre- 
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tends to the diimerical right of suzeraineti over this country. This 
pretension, which it appeared to have renounced, is for ever inad* 
missible. ; it is a new proof, as I have already proclaimed, how much 
our true security consists in our immovable resolution, and how well 
founded were our mistrust and the measures which I have taken. 

* Under these circumstances, you ought more than ever to recollect 
the arrangements of my Proclamation of the 6th of January last, and 
the particular instructions which followed it. Actively urge forward 
all the necessary works, the putting of the arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, in condition for service, &c. Nothing should be neglect- 
ed. Call out the workmen of the corps ; and even, in case of neces- 
sity, the privates, for the prompt completion of the carriages for can- 
non, which may be still unfinished. Take care, in short, in case of 
invasion by the enemy, not to be behind*hand in any point. Think 
incessantly of your duties, of your responsibility, and act according- 

* The national honour demands (and you should also keep this 
object in view), that tranquillity and safety should be insured to those 
foreigners who are in our country, under the sanction of the public 
faith and of the constitution. Protect them as well as their proper- 
ty, so that they may be in perfect security. A moment’s reflection 
must make us feel what infamy would be cast upon the nation if (no 
matter under what circumstances) we acted differently. War to 
death with the implacable enemies who may plant a sacrilegious foot 
upon our territory ! but let us not pollute our cause by any disgrace- 
ful action. 

* In sending deputies to regulate the formalities of the recognition of 
our independence, I yielded to the invitation given to me by the agents 
of the government of the King of France. It was right that I should take 
this step in order to deprive malevolence of every pretence for charg- 
ing me with obstinacy : it was right that I should do so to satisfy my 
conscience, and finally to settle the opinion of the nation upon this 
important point. I think I have in this respect fulfilled my duty ; 
but, at least, 1 have the satisfaction of being able to declare that I 
have not been deceived. 

‘ The Republic is free ; it is for ever independent, since we are 
determined to bury ourselves under its ruins rather than submit t» 
the foreigner. Nevertheless the enemies of Hayti still reckon on 
the chimera of a division amongst us. What error, and at the same 
time what duplicity ! Let us be eternally united, and faithful in the 
discharge of our duties ; and, with the aid of the All-Powerful, we 
shall be for ever invincible. 

‘ Boyer.’ 
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Art. XII. Practical Observations upon the Education of the 
People : Addressed to the Working Classesy and their Employ* 
ers. By H. Brougham, £sq., M. P., F. K. S. ISmo. 
pp. 33. London, 1825. 

W £ cannot make an article of this ; — Both because a consi- 
derable, though not the most valuable part of it, ap- 
peared in our own pages li»t October — and because we have 
no'lon^r time or space to deal with it as its infinite'import- 
ance' #ould require. We cannot allow this Number to go 
forth, however, without doing what in us lies to second the 
purely philanthropic views of its distinguished author, by most 
. earnestly recommending it, both for perusal and for circulation, 
to all who have at any time seen reason to pay attention to our 
suggestions or opinions. 

Since the time when, the Scriptures were first printed and 
circulated in the common tongue, there has been no such be- 
nefit conferred on the great body of the people, as seems 
now to be held out to them in the institutions which it is 
the business of this little work to recommend and explain 
Nor can any thing be more admirable than tlie affectionate 
earnestness, the luminous simplicity, and the patient prac- 
'tical wisdom with which the views of the author are expound- 
ed and enforced. Of the many titles to distinction that 
meet in the person of Mr Brougham, there is none we should 
so much envy as that which rests on his services in the cause 
of Fducation. The 'good he has done there is the most un- 
questioned and extensive — and the honours he has gained the 
least alloyed with faction, the least troubled even by eager 
contention or dispute; — ^while the efforts he has lately made in 
behalf of the Mechanics’ Institutions, appear to us the most 
important and meritorious of all. In his memorable exposure 
of the abuses of public charities, he was animated, in part, by 
a spirit of just indignation, and the delight of triumphing over 
the indolent and corrupt opposition by which he was met, in 
many formidable quarters. Here he had no other' excitement 
than that of general philanthropy, and that high-minded anti- 
cipation of the love and gratitude of posterity, by which patriots 
are supported when they silently confer lasting blessings on 
their countrymen, without rousing their passions or making 
any demand for their applause. We will not, however, be 
tempted to say more, even on such a topic — and shall only beg 
leave, as a specimen of the tone and style of the work we have 
mentioned, to annex the few concluding sentences. 

* 1 rejoice to think that it is not necessary to close these obscr* 
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vations by combating objections to the diflFusion of science among 
the working classes, arising from considerations of a political natare. 
Happily the time is past and gone when bigots could persuade man- 
kind that the^ lights of philosophy were to be extinguished as dan- 
gerous to religion ; and when tyrants could proscribe the instructors 
of the people as enemies to their power. It is preposterous to ima- 
gine that the enlargement of our acquaintance with the laws which 
regulate the universe, can dispose to unbelief. It may be a cure 
for superstition— »for intolerance it will be the most certain cure ; but 
a pure and true religion has nothing to fear from the greatest ex- 
pansion which the understanding can receive by the study either of 
matter or of mind. The more widely science is diffused, the better 
will the Author of all things be known, and the less will the people 
be ** tossed to and fro by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 

whereby they lie in wait to deceive. ” To tyrants, indeed, and 
bad rulers, the progress of knowledge among the mass of mankind 
is a just object of terror : it is fatal to them and their designs ; they 
know this by unerring instinct, and unceasingly they dread the light. 
But they will find it more easy to curse than to extinguish. It is 
spreading in spite of them, even in those countries where arbitrary 
power deems itself most secure'; and in England, any attempt to 
check its progress would only bring about the sudden destruction of 
him who should be insane enough to make it. 

* To the Upper Classes of society, then, I would say, that the 
question no longer is, whether or not the people shall be instructed 
— ^for that has been determined long ago, and the decision is irrever- 
sible — ^but whether they shall be well or ill taught — half informed, or 
as thoroughly as their circumstances permit and their wants require. 
Let no one be afraid of the bulk of the community becoming too ac- 
complished for their superiors. Well educated, and even well versed 
in the most elevated sciences, they assuredly mapr become ; and the 
worst consequence that can follow to their superiors will be, that to 
deserve being called their betters, they too must devote themselves 
more to the pursuit of solid and refined learning ; the present public 
seminaries must be enlarged ; and some of the greater cities of the 
kingdom, especially the metropolis, must not be left destitute of the 
regular means within themselves of scientific education. 

* To the Working Classes I would say, that this is the time when, 
by a great effort, they may secure for ever the inestimable blessing of 
knowledge. Never was the disposition more universd among the 
rich to lend the requisite assistance for setting in motion the great 
engines of instruction ; but the people must come forward to profit 
by the opportunity thus afforded, and they must themselves continue 
the movement once begun. Those who have already started in the 
pursuit of science, and tasted its sweets, require no exhortation to 
persevere ; but if these pages should fall into the hands of any one 
at an hour for the first time stolen from his needful rest after his day s 
work Is done, I ask of him to reward me (who have written them for 
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his benefit at the like hours) by saving threepence during the nei^t 
fortnight,— buying with it Franklin's Life, and reading the first page. 
I am quite sure he will read the rest ; 1 am almost quite sure he will 
resolve to spend his spare time and money, in gaining those kinds of 
knowledge which from a printer's boy made that great man the first 
philosopher, and one of the first statesmen of his age. Few are fit- 
ted by nature to go as far as he did, and it is not neccssaiy to lead 
so perfectly abstemious a life, and to be so rigidly saving of every 
instant of time. But all may go a good way after him, both in tem- 
perance, industry and knowledge, and no one can tell before he tries 
how near he may be able to approach him. ’ 

We have only to add, that the work is very short, and very 
cheap — and that we shall be greatly disappointed if it does not 
circulate an hundred times more widely than this brief notice 
of it. 


We have been informed of a mistake in the Article in our 
last Number about the Scotch Poor laws, which we take the 
earliest opj)ortunity of correcting. It is tliere stated, that the 
parish of Ha-j:iclc is a meritorious exam])le of the eradication 
of Poor’s- rates, after they had been h)ng confii-med. It is 
Langholm, anti not Hawick, that is entitled to this praise. 
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AGRICUI^TURE. 

The Farmer^ Magazine. No. C. Monday, November 8.1821*. 3s. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis ; or, an Account of the Results, 
of various Experim^ts on tbe Produce and Fattening Properties of. 
difieren^ Grasses, and other Plants,^ used as the Food of the more va- 
luable domestic Animals ; iii^tkuted by John Duke of Bedford. By 
G. Sinclair, F. D. S.* F. H. S. Royal Svo. 62 Engravings. U. lOs. 
plain, 2^. 2s. coloured. . 

Practical Remarks on the Management and Improvement of Gr^s- 
Land, as far as relates to Irrigation, Winter-flooding, and Drainage. 
By C. C. Western, Esq. M. P. Svo. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Duncan’s Supplement to Playfair’s Geometry. 2 vols. Svo. ll. So. 

A Philosophical Dictionary ; from the French of M. Voltaire. Vol. 
V. 12mo. 8s. 

TIse Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, conducted by Professor 
Jameson. No. XXIII., with eight Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Rules for Measuring Artificers’ Work, with Notes. 
By Thomas Leslie. Ss. 

Essa 3 'S on the Nature and Principles of Taste. By Archibald 
Alison, LL. B. 2 vols. Svo. Edition* }/. Is. 

A Report to the tlirectors of the Edinburgh Gas Light Company, 
relative to the Theory and Application of Professor Leslie’s Photo- 
meter. By Mr George Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 

Lunar and Horary Tables, or New and Concise Methods for per- 
forming the Calculations necessary- for ascertaining the Longitude, by 
Lunar Observations or Chronometers. 8vo. 10s. 

Select Views in Greece, bj' H. W. Williams, Edinburgh. No. 3. 
Imperial Svo. 12s. Ro 3 'al 4to, Proofs, 1/. Is. 

ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Memoirs of Painting. By W. Buchanan, Esq., containing a Chro- 
nological Hisfory of the Importation of Pictures by the great Mas- 
ters into Great Britain, since the period of the French Revolution ; 
with Critical Remarks thereon, and Sketches of Characters of the 
leading Masters of the various Schools of Painting. 2 vols. Svo. 
l/«6s. 

Views of the * Principal Buildings, &c. in the City of Edinburgh 
and its Vicinity, correctly delineated and neatly Engraved in Aqua- 
tinta, with Plan of the City and Environs. By Robert Scott, En* 
gravay, in one volume 12mo. 10s. plain, and 12s. coloured, boards. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish and Palace of LambeA. 
By J. Allan. 4to. and Svo. 

British Galleries of Art ; being a Series of Descriptive and Criti- 
cal Notices of the principal Works of Art, in Painting and Sculpture^ 
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now existing in England s arranged under the heads of the di&rent 
public and private Galleries in which they' are to be found. 

A series of Views of the most striking Scenes occasibned by the 
late dreadful Conflagrations in. the City of Edinburgh, drawn on the 
spot, and published, for the benefit of the Sufferers by the Fire. 7s. fid. 

Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, No. 1. fid. 

Illustrations to Moore^s Irish Melodies ; consisting of Seven {’lates, 
with a Vignette Title-page, from Designs by Westali. 5s.; or proofs, 
7s. fid. . • 

Westall’s Illustrations to Roger’s Pleasures of Memory. 8vo, lOs. -; 
quarto, 18s. - 

■ The Manners, History, [Literature, and Works of Art of die Ro- 
mans, explained and illustrated. Vol. I. With sixty Lithographic 
Drawings taken from Gravius, Montfaucon, Ac., and containing the 
substance of what has hitherto been spread over these and other 
Works of great magnitude, rarity, and expense. 6s. fid. with the 
Drawings in Outline. tSS. highly coloured, boards. 

* nrOGRAPHT. 

A Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Ages to the Pre- 
sent Time ; comprising the most important Biographical Contents 
of the Works of Gerber, Choron, Fayolli, Count Orlo£f, Dr Burney, 
Sir John Hawkins, &c. ; together with upwards of a hundred Origi- 
nal Memoirs of the most eminent living Musicians, and a Summary 
of the History of Music. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Conversations of Lord Byron, noted during a Residence with his 
Lordship at Pisa, in the Tears 1821 and' 1822. •By Thomas Med- 
wyn. Esq. 2'4th Light Dragoons. 4to. 1/. Ils. fid. boards. Svo. 
148. 

Resignation ; or. Memoirs of the Dufane Family. By A. Selwynr, 
Author of the “ Key to Botany. ” I2mo. l'2s. 

' The' Life of die Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D., with a Criti- 
cal Exfunmation of his Writings. By Reginald Heber. 2 >018; 
brown Sve. I5s. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Law of Lauriston, including a De-^ 
tailed Account of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Mis- 
sissipi System. By John Phiiip Wood, Esq. I2mo. 6s. boards. 

The History of St Columba, the Apostle of the Highlands. -By 
John Smith, D. D. I8mo. 28. fid. boards. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, or Memoirs of Eminent Welshmen. By 
J. H. Parry^ Esq. Svo. ids. fid. 

. Mounteney’s Inquiry relative to the Emporor Napoleon. Svo. 
Ifis. • - * 

Memoirs of Antonio Canova, with a Criticid Analysis of his 
Works, and an Historical View of Modem Sculpture. By J. S. 
]l||emes, A. M. Member of the Astronomical Society uf London, &c. 
With Plates. Svo.' 15s. boards. * 

BIBI.IOGRAFH'V. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; 
containing the alterations from 1822 to 1824. 2&. fid. 
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Cole's Bibliographical Tour from Scarborough to the Library of a, 
Fliilobiblist* 8vo« 8s. Large paper, ISs. 

A Catalogue of a Select Collection of Books and Tracts in va- 
rious Classes of Literature ; including many Curious and Rare Ar- 
ticles relative to Scotland,' particularly the eventful periods of 17 15, 
1745—6, the Porteous IVIob, &c« On sale by John Steveuson, 87, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 

ei.Asstcs. 

Alcestes of Euripides, from the Text of Monk ; with the Scan- 
ning Ordo, andr a very Uteral Translation, by T. W. C. Edwards, 
M. A. Also, by the same Author, the Orestes, Medea, Hecuba, 
and Pboenissse of Euripides, from the Text of Person. Likewise, 
the Prometheus Chained, of JSschylus, from the Text of Blomfield. 
And the Antigdhe of Sophocles, from the Teict of Brunck. Price, 
each play, 8s. . 

DRAAtA. 

Ravenna, or Italian Love, a Tragedy. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Bond, a Dramatic Poem. By Mrs Charles Gore. 8vo. 5s. 
6d. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Elements of Algebra ; compiled from Garnier's Trench Transla- 
tion of Leonard Euler. To which are added. Solutions of several 
Miscellaneous Problems, with Questions and Examples for the-PraC- 
tice of the Student. By C. Taylor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical System of Algebra, designed for the llse of Schools 
and Private Students. By P. Nicholson and J. Rowbotham. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to Bonny castle’s Introduction to Mensuration. l2mo. 4!8. 
6d. bound. 

Lexicon Thucydseum ; a Dictionai^ of the Greek and English ; of 
the Words, Phrases; and principal Idioms contained in the' History 
of the Peloponnesian War of Thot^did^ 8vo. IQs. 6d. boards. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, demonstrated 
in General Terms. By R. Garde, A. B. 28. 

■ French Grammatology , or, a complete Course, of French. By 
Monsieur Gabriel Surenne, Teacher of French, Edinburgh. S vols. 
12mo. 158. bound. 

An Epitome of the History, Laws, and Religion of Greece, de- 
signed for the use of Young Persons. By J. Stackhouse, Member 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 12mo* 

A Key to the Exercises of Wanostrocht’s Latin Grammar. By 
A. Kennedy. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ^ ■ 

A Key to the Spanish Language, and Conversadott; containing 
Idioms and Expressions on a variety of Subjects, with an Introduc- 
tion to the Spanish Grammar ; the whole arranged in such a man- 
ner as to enable the student to acquire a speedy knowledge of the 
Spanish Language, and particularly adapted for Travellers. By D. 
£. Delara. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. . 
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Jan. 


A Practical Essay on the manner of Studying and Tcadiing in 
Scotland : or a Guide to Students at the University, to Parish School- 
masters, and Family Tutors. By William Mestin, A*M. l2mo. Ss. 

Education at Home- 12mo. 2s. . ■ 

An Attempt to illustrate the Rules of English Grammar, and to 
explain tlie Nature and Uses of the several Particles. 12ino. 3s. 

boards. ^ ^ t- * 

Bonnycaslle*s Introduction to Algebra. Thirteenth Edition. 12ma. 

4s- bound. 

Synoptic Tables of the Spanish Grammar, and of all the difficulties 
which the Spanish Language can present. By M. Fernandez. 3s. on 
sheet " "4s. Od. in case. 

The Theory of Composition ; with examples in Latin, Prose and 
Verse, freely translated into English r for the Assistance of Youtlu 
By R. Burnside, A.M. 12mo. 4s. Gd. boards. 

Universal Stenography ; or, a N,ew, Eas}', and Practical System of 
Shorthand, whereby a person may acquire the method of correctly 
reporting Debates, Lectures, and Sermon^. For the use of Schools 
and Private Tuition. B3' William Harding, Teacher of the Art. 
12ino. Ss. 

Stackhouse’s History of Greece. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Judices Attici ; or, a Guide to the Quantity of the Greek Penul- 
tima. . 5s. 

My Children's Diary; or, Moral of the Passing Hour. 6s. 6d. 

A New and Compendious 'Grammar of the Greek Tongue. By 
W. BeU. Seventh Edition. 4s. Cd. 

The Youth's Best Friend ; or, Reading no longer a Task ; adapted 
to . Children of the Meanest Capacity. By a Member of the Royal 
Society. Is. 3d. 

An Introduction to the Metres of the Greek Tragedians* By a 
Member of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 

GEOGJIAPIIY. 

Outlines of a Kew Theory of the Earth. 8vo. 2s. 

Selections from the Works of the Baron de Humboldt, relating to 
the Climate, Inhabitants, Productions, and Wines of Mexico. By 
J. Taylor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Geography Illustrated on a Popular Plan, for the use of Schools 
and Young Persons. With thirty-five engravings. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith. A new edition. 12mo. 

■ Colombia ; its present state, in respect of Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue^ Manufactures, 
Arts, Literature, Manners, Education, and inducements to Emigra- 
tion; with an original 'IMap and Itineraries, partly from Spanish Sur- 
veys, partly from actual observation. By Col. Francis Htall, Author 
of Letters from France, ” &c: 8vo. 7s. 

HISTOUY. 

INotitia Historica; containing Tables, Calendars, and Miscellane- 
ous Information, for the Use of Historians, Antiquarians, and the Le- 

gj Professors. By N. H. Nicholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 
12s. bound, • * ^ 
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Allen's History and Antiquities of Lambeth; Part I. 8vo. 1 5s. 
4to. ll. lOs. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and Heath of Count Strucnscc, for- 
merly Prime Minister of Denmark. By Dr Munster. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. Mr Wideburn ; with an Introduction 
and Notes by Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. 

Derriana, consisting of a History of the Siege of Londonderry, 
and Defence of Enniskillen, in 16S8 and 1689, with Historical 
Poetry and Biographical Notes, &c. By the Rev. John Graham, 
M.A. Curate of Lifford, in the Diocess of Derry. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

History of Roman Literature, from the earliest period, to the 
Augustan Age. By John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the History of 
Fiction. The second edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. t/. 1 Is. Gd. boards. 

Compendium of the History of Ireland, from the Earliest Periods 
to the Reign of George 1. By John Lawless, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1823. 8vo. 18s. 

History of WaterGeld Church. By Sisson.* Small Svo. IL 

Is . ; large paper, 1/. 10s. 

Beauties of Ancient English and Scottith History. By Caroline 
Maxwell. 8vo.' 8s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht. 
4 to. 21. 10s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Fruit-Grower’s Instructor; or, a Practical Treatise on Fruit- 
Trees, from the Nursery to M.'iturity, with a Description and Enu- 
meration of all the best Fruits now in cultivation. By G. Bliss, 
Gardener. Svo. 6s. 

Pomarium Brittanicum ; or, an Historical and Botanical Account 
of Fruits cultivated in Great Britain. By H, Philips, F. A. S. Third 
Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session from May 12th 1823 to 
July lOth 1824«; and in the Court of Justiciary from November 
1823 to November 1824. Vol. III. Part I. Royal Svo. lOs. 6d. 
Also Cases decided in the Court of Teinds from May 23d 1821 to 
June 29fh 1824. Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, 
jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 43. 

A Treatise on the Law of Partnership. By James Stark, Esq. 
Advocate. Svo. lOs. 6d. board3. 

A Selection of Precedents from the best Modern Manuscript Col- 
lections and Drafts of Actual Practice : with general Common Forms 
and Variations, adapted to all the circumstances usually occurring ; 
forming a System of Conveyancing ; with Dissertations and Practi- 
cal Notes. By W. M. Blythewood, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, -Barrister 
at Law. 3 vols. 31. 6s. 

An Abstract to the Acts relative to the Customs and Excise, pM- 
sed in 5. Geo. IV. ; fosming a Supplement to the Laws and Duties 
of the Customs and Excise. By Robert Ellis, of the Long Room, 
Custom-House, Svo. 23. 6d. sewed. ‘ 
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Qjutrterly List of Pubhctttioinsm Jan. 

■ A- Letter to die. Right. Honourable the Lord PreaidCTt of the 
Court of Session; respecting the alterations contemplated in the form 
of that Court. By a Member of the College of Justice. 8vo. 
ls.6d. . . 

Supplement to Morrison’s .Dictiopary of Decisions of the Court 
of Session. By M. P. Brown, Es^. Advocate. Vol. II. Parts II. 
and HI. and Vol. IV; Part I. Containing Reports by Lord Stair and 
Fountainhall. ^ ^ ^ . 

Remarks on the administration of Criminal Justice in Scotland, 
and the Changes proposed to be introduced into it. By a Member 
of the Faculty of Advocates. Ss. 

medicine, science, and anatomy. 

Opinions oh the Causes and Effects of the Disease denominated 
Tic Doloureux. By Charles Bue, Surgeon>Dentist. 8vo. 7s- bcis. 

Advice on Diet and Regimen, by a Physician. 8vo. 2s. stiched. 

A Nosological Practice of Physic, embracing Physiology. , By 
George Pearsoa Dawson, M. D. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Commentaries on Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels of Chil- 
dren. By Robley Dunglison, M. D. &c. &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Remarks. Part I. On Acute and Chronic Ophthalmia, 
Ulcers of the Eye, Ac. Ac. Part II. On Remittent Fever, viz. Sim- 
ple and Complicated. By Thomas O’Halloran, M. D. 8vo. 58. 

' 'Hte Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F. R. S. on the Prin- 
.-mple and Practice of Surgery ; with ad^tional Notes and Cases. By 
Fredrick Tyrell, Esq. . 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Official Import on die Fever, which appeared on board H. M. S. 
Bann, on the coast of Africa, and amongst the detachment of Royal 
Marines, forming the garrison of the Island of Ascension, in the 
year 1823. By William Bennet, M. D. 

The London Dispensatory. By Anthony Todd Thomson, F.L.$. 
In one large vol. 8vo. (revised and altered according to the last edi- 
tion of the London and Edipburgh Pharmacopoeias,) the 4th edition. 
15s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on. Haemorrhoids, or Piles, Strictures and 
other important Diseases of the Ecctum and Amu. By Oeorge Cal- 
vert. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

Edinburgh Medical and Sujgical Journal, Ho. L3^EII„ being 
the fifth number of an improved Series. ,68^ 

Instructions to Mothers and Nprses, on the management of Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease*; comprehending directions for regulat- 
ing their diet, dress, exetcu^, and medicine, with a variety of pre- 
scriptions adapted to the use of. thf. Nursery, and an Index of Medi- 
cal Terms, By James Eennedy. M.« H* . 12 mo, , Ts. 

Roarks op Interstitial the. Neck of the Thigh- 

Bone. By Benjamin Belk ' « ' 

Elements of Anatomy of the Human . Bo^ in its sound state, with 
Remarks ’on Physiology, Pathology, and i^rgeiy;. By Alexander 
Monro, M. Dl F. R. S, E., .professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University of Edin^rgh. 2 yols. 8vo. with Engravings. 1^, 18s, 
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Bichat*# General Anatom^) applied to Physiolopy and the prac> 
^ tice of Medicine ; translated from the best French edition. By Con- 
stant CofTyn. Revised and ctn-rected by George Calvert, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 2 vols. 8vo. . 1/. 16s. 

A complete Series of Anatomical Questions, with Answers. The 
Answetre arranged so as to form an Rlementary System of Anatomy, 
and intended as preparatory to examination at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, to which are annexed. Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and 
Arteri^. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

On Cholera, more especially as it has occurred during late years 
In British India. A Letter to Sir James M'Grigor, M. D. Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the Army, &c. By Thomas 
Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Forsyth’s Medical Dieticon. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Conspectus of Prescriptions. 1 8mo. As. 

Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s. 

' Observations on Cancer ; comprising Numerous Cases of Cancer 
in the Breast, Hip, and Face, cured by a Mild Method of Practice 
that immediately alleviates the most agonizing pain. By T. Graham, 
' M. D.-Ac. 2s. 6d. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOUS. 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a Gentleman of Suffi>Ik, a 
staunch Sportsmati. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Sele.ct Proverbs of All Nations '; ilhistVated with Notes and Com* 
’ ments. To' wHit:& are added,' 'A Suntmaty of Andent Pastimes, 
Holidays, and Customs ; with an Analysis of the Wisdom of the An- 
cients, and of the Fathers of the Church. By Thomas Fielding. 
18mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Young Brewer’s Monitor. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Crutwelfs Housekeeper’s Accompt Book (1825.) 4to. 2s. 

A Whisper to a Newly-married Pair, from a.Widowed Wife. Small 
ISmo. Ss^ 6d. 

Der Freischutz, or the Seventh Bullet. A Series of Twelve Il- 
lustrations of this popular Opera„ drawn by an Amateur, and etebed 
by 'George Cruickshank ; with a Travestie of the Drama. Large 
8vo. plain, ' 58. 6d. ; large paper, 7s. 6d. ; coloured, 8s.- 6d. Proofs 
on India paper, lOs. 

The Scrap Book, a collection of Amusing and Striking Pieces, in 
Prose and Yerse, with Occasional Remarks and Contributions. By 
John M'Diarmid, Author of the Life of William Cowper, &c. &c. 
Volume JI. 8s. 6d. boards. 

MeditatiQiis on Advancing Years and Old Age. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

‘ A View* of the Intellectual Powers of Man, with Observations on 
thoir Cultivation, adapted to the present State of this Country. 
Rdad in the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 20th 
Nov. 1818. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. stitched. 

Dryden’s Virgil. A new ednion. 24mo. 4s. boards. 

' Greece in 1823 and 1824 ; being a series of Letters and Docu- 
ments on the GreOk Revolution, written during a visit to that Coun- 
iry. By the Hon. Col. Leicester Stanhope. . Illustrated with seve- 
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ral curious Fac-similes. To which is added, * The Life of Mus- 

An Account of the Colony of Van Dieman s Land, pnoctpally 
designed for the use of Emigrants. By Edward Carr. 12mo. Ss. 

Remarkable events in the History of Man ; consisting of the Nar- 
TatVie o? Three HunAre^. xheteeet 

By the Rev. Joshua Watts, H.T5., Rector of Welby, Hants. Em- 
bellished with coloured Engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Views on the Rhine, in Belgium and Holland ; . from Drawings by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F. R. S. 

An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical and Mortd Relations.' By 
.. T. Hancock, M. D. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of Moses ; being a continuation of Scripture Stories. 
New edition. Royal 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Saint Helena. By the Count De Las Cases. A new 
edition. In 4 vols. 8vo.* 2/. 12s. 

Register of the Arts and Sciences, Vol. I., containing a correct Ac- 
count of several hundred of the most important and interesting 
Inventions, Discoveries; and Processes. Illustrated with upwards of 
one hundred Engravings. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Remarks''on the intended Restoration of the Parthenon of Athens, 
as tlie National Monument of Scotland. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a periodical Work ; with some 
Pieces not before published. By the late Jane Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo. 
9s. boards. 

Reports on Friendly Societies. 8vo. 6s. 

Illustrations, Critical, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, 
of Novels by the Author of Waveriey. ‘By the Rev. Richard Warner, 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. boards. 

lllu.->trations to WiflBn’s Tasso. Part I. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The East India Military Calendar (Part the First and Part the 
Second), containing the Services of General and Field Officers of the 
Indian Army. By the Editor of the Royal Military Calendar, in 2 
large 4to vols. Price 5l. extra boards, 2/. 10s. each Part. 

Smith’s Letter to the Magistrates of York. 8vo. Is. 

A Discourse of the Comparative Merits of Scott and Byron, as 
writers of Poetry. 8vo. 3s. stitched. 

An Account of the destrutive Fire in Edinburgh on the 16tb and 
l*7th November 1824, with Notices of the most remarkable Fires 
which have occurred there since the year 1385. By Robert Cham- 
bers, Editor of “ the Traditions of Emnburgh.” Is. 

A New Edition of the Memoirs, or Spiritual Exerdses of Elizabeth 
West, containing an Account of thevJreadful Conflagration whi^ 
took place in Edinburgh in the year 1700, . with some very suitable 
reflections upon it. 

The Litmrary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Poetry. Edited by A. A. 
Watts. 12s. 

Dewhirst’s Farmer’s and Grazier’s Annual Account-book, folio. 12s. 
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L’Aanuaire Historique, from 1823. 8vo.. 18s. 

The Housekeeper’s Ledger. By WUliam Kitchener, M. D. 8vo. 
4s« 6d» 

' -The Art of Brewing, on Scientific Principles ; adapted to the use 
of Brewers and Private Families. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

vne-ceWax Check-Book, on an experienced plan. 7s. 
6d. 

A View of the Present State of the Salmon and Channel Fisheries, 
and of the Statute Laws by which they are regulated. By J. Cor- 
nish, Esq. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Debrett’s Baronetage of England, Fifth edition, with new plates. 
2 vols. royal 18mo. ]/. 8s. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians of North America, with 
Remarks on the Attempts made to Convert and Civilize them. By 
John Halkett, Esq. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

NATUR’AI. HISTORY. 

Natural History of the Bible. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Naturalist’s Companion. 8vo. 12s. boards, or 1/. Is. with 
coloured Plates. • 

The Animal Kingdom described and arranged, by Baron Cuvier ; 
with additional descriptions. By E. Griffith, F. L. S. Pr.rt IV. 
Royal 8vo, \l. 4s. coloured ; or plain, 18s. Demy 8vo, plain, 1 2s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales for Mothers ; translated from the French of S. N. Bouilly. 
1 2mo. 6s. boards. 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Merchant’s Widow. By Sophia 
Reeve. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs. 

Forget me Not; a Christmas Present for 1825. ISmo. 12s. 
Rameses, an Egyptian Tale ; with Historical Notes of the Era of 
the Pharaohs. 3 vols. post 8vo. If. 10s. boards. 

The Confessions of a- Gamester. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Insurgent Chief ; or, O’Halloran. An Irish Historical Tale of 
1798. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Alfred ; or, the Youthful Inquirer ; in which many of the Opera- 
tions of Nature and Art are familiarly explained, and adapted to the 
Comprehension of Children. l8mo. 

Caprice ; or, Anecdotes of the Listowel Family. 3 vols. 12mo. 
If. Is. 

Rothelan ; a Romance of the English Histories. By the Author 
of Annals of the Parish, Ringau Gilhaize, the Spaewife, &c. 3 vols. 
12ino. If. Is. boards. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library. Vol. IX. containing Gulliver’s 
Travels— Mount Henneth— James Wallace— Barham Downs— and 
Henry ; with the Lives of the Authors. And Vol. X. containing the 
Novels of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, with the Life of the Author. If. Ss. 
each in boards. ♦ „ , , 

Adolphe and Selanie, or the Power of Attachment ; a Moral Tale, 
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founded on Facts. By Heuri L. Dubins, Teacher of the French 
Iiangoage. 12ino’. ' 7s* 6d. boards. 

Novels and Ro^anceot by V Author of. Waverley, ** coinpris^ 
ing the Pirate, Fortune of Nigel, Peveril .of t|ie P<^, anfl Qfuendn 
Durward, beautifully printed' by. Baifantyne, and eiabellidihed with 
illustrations by eminent Artists and Vignette Titles. . 7 vols. iSmo. 
gt 98. . - . J , 

Dunallan ; or Enow what, you Judge, a Story. , Ry the Author 
of ** the Derision, *' '* Father Clement, ** Ac.-. $ volsl ).2mo. ISs. 
Scenes andT.Thoughts. Crown 8Vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tales.of Irish 'Life. 2ybl3. 12mo. 12s. 

Hie Hermit in Italy. . ^ vols. 12mo. ' l8s. 

Winter .Evening Pasdmes, or the Merry Maker’s Companion. By 
B. Revel. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Alice Allan, and other Tales'. By Alexander Wilson. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. ‘ 

# Gilmour, or the l^Act Lockinge. ' S vols. 12mo. If. Is. 

James Forbes ; a Tale.’ Crown 8vo. 78. 

The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the Last Century. By the 
Author of “ Burma and her Nurse, ” Margaret Whyte, ” &c. &c. 
8vo. 5s. 

Saragqssa ; or, the Houses of Castillo and De Arno t a Romance, 
By £. A. A>rcher. 4 ,yols. ’.If. 68. 

^ 1% Rli^heth.Ra/ber, Author- of Dan- 
geVot» Enors; ” arid * Influence imd Example. ” 12mo. ■'.€». 

The Mirveh Family or,' Christian Principle developed in Early 
Life ; handsomely printed in 12mot 6s. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Poems, and Poetical Translations. By Samuel, Gower. 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the British Poets, in Three Parts. 
Part the Third, Rhyme. By the Author of ** the Peerage and Ba- 
ronetage Charts, " Ac. Ac. 12mo. .7s. 6d. boards. 

. Power’s Miscellaneous poems. ; 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Poems appropriate for a Sick or Melancholy Hour, Ac. 12kBO. 
fle* .... ' * . 

A Midsummer Day's Dream. A poem. By Edw|n Atherstone. 
Foolscap 8vo. Ss.. ' • 

^ Translations and Imitations. By the Author of “ Ireland, a Sa- 
tire.” Foolscap 8vo. 7s.’* 

^^y I^eayes. ^By T. C» Smith. Foolscap 8yo. . Bs* boards. . 
Poems, by William Ccmper, Esq. With ah. Introductory Essay, 
By James Montgonmiy, Author of Songs of Zion, Greenland, World 
- pefbre the Flood, Ac. 12ihp. 68.'bpards. 

Gow's, Vocal Melodies of Scotland, arranged,- for die Ffutpl By 
Mr Henderson. Pmt Second. 4s.- ■ : ' ^ 

Saint Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish Legend; the Siege oif Bct- 
kick, a Ti^edy ; wiih othri Poems and Bjlfads founded on the lo- 
^ Traditions of East Eothian and Berw^fi^ire. By James MUv 

pUTe ISSSfa 
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•Hie legend of Geneviere, with other . Tales and Poems. By 
Delta. Post .8vo. ds. 6d. ^ 

Queen Hynde, a Poem, in Six Books. 

• of the Queen*s Wake, See. 8vo. 14s. 


By James Hogg, Author 


- POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

, Hansards Parliamentary Debates^ VolaX. (New Series). Royal 
8yo. 1^. 1 Is. 6d. ' / j 

■ ^ Conmendious Abstract of the Public General Acts passed in 

Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. With Notes 
and Comments. By Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Tomple, Barrister* at'-I.aw, Editor of the Quarto Digest of the Sta« 
tute Law, Ac. 8vo. 9s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, -Peculiar Objects, and Import- 
ance, of Political Economy : containing an Outline of a, Course of 
Lectures on the Principles and Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
McCulloch, E^. 5s. 

A Voice from India, in Answer to the Reformers of England. By 
John B. Seely. 8vo. 7s. 

Richmond’s Narrative of the Condition of the Manufacturing Po- 
pulation. 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Topography of all tbe known Vineyards, containing a Desiaip- 
tion of all the Kinds and Qu^ity' of their Prtiducte, and a Classifica* 
tionu Translated from the French, .and Abridg^, so aa to form a 
manual andguide to air Importers and Purchasers of Wines. 12mo. 6s. 

Excursions in Cornwall, foolscap 8vo. 15s. ; demy 8vo, ll. 4s. ; 
^ndia proofs, 3/. Ss. 

The Visitor's New Guide to the Spa of Leamington Priors, and its 
vicinity, &c. Ac. Embellished with 13 Engravings. By W. ’T. Moc- 
criff. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland, newly Arranged and 
Corrected to 1824. In 2 volumes 12mo. To which is added an 
Itinerary. 163. boilnd. 

The Pleasure Tours in Scotland. To which is added an Idnenury, 
corrected to 1824. 9s. bound. ' ' 

A Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. By Benj. 
Fifts Capper, Esq. With 47 Maps. ^8vo. II. 10s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Companion for every day in the 
^ear ; consisting of three hundred and sixty-five Outlines of Sermon 
in a r^^Iar series, from Genesis to Revelations together with six 
jcomplete Sermons, by the late Rev. — Foster, M.A. Collected and 
arranged with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. S. Piggott, 
A.M., in one vol. l$mo. 93. boards. 

Morning Meditations ; or, a Series of Reflections on various pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, and Scriptural Poetry. By the Author of 
** ^trospept,” ” Ocean,’’ ** VllJage,” “ Observer,” Ac. Ac. 12mo. 
is. bound. 
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Sennons on tha FiftyrFirst Psalm ; with others on Doctrinal and 
Practical Subjects. By the Rev. J. Bull> M.A. Svo, 10s. 

Grossman’s Prayers. 12mo.- 4s. _ 

Sermons for’ Young Persons in the Higher and Middle Classes of 
Society. From Ninety*two Sermons by the late Right Rev. Theo- 
dore Dekon, D.D. Bishop of the Protestant Church in the Diocess 
of South Carolina. Selected by the Rev. E. Beren, M.A. 12nto. 58. 

On the progressive . ^fiusion of Divine Knowledge, a Sermon, 
pceached before the very Reverend the Synod of Aberdeen, on Tues- 
day April 13th, 1824, and published at their desire. By the Rev. 
Alexander Black, D.D. Minister of the Gospel at Tarves. Is. 

Plurality of Offices in the Church of Scotland Examined : — exhi- 
biting a view of tlieir History in general — their inconsistency with 
the due Discharge of Pastorsd Obligation. The Work also contains 
a Review of the whole Controversy regarding the Appointment of 
Principal M'Farlane to the Inner High Church of Glasgow. By the 
Rev. Robert Burns. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Four Editions of the New Testaments, beautifully printed of the 
pocket size ; — I. Greek, with the English on opposite pages. II. 
Greek, with the Batin opposite. 111. Latin, with the English oppo- 
site. IV. French, with the English opposite. 

Acta Apostolorum, variorum notis tuas dictionem turn materiam il- 
lustrantibus sum adjecit Hastings Robinson, A.M. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Discourses on some Important Subjects of Natural and revealed Re- 
ligion, introduced “by a Short View of the best Specimens of Pulpit 
Eloquence which have been given to the World in Ancient and ^fo- 
dem Times. By David Scott, M.D. Minister of Corstorpiune. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. - * 

A Manual for the Sick ; containing Prayers and a Selection of 
Psalms. By the Reverend Thomas Hunttngford, A.M. ISmu. 
2s. 6d. 

Family Conversations on the Evidences and Discoveries of Revela- 
tion. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Lecture’s on the Lord’s Prayer, with two Disdourses on interesting 
and important subjects. By the Rev. Sirke Booker, Vicar of Dud- 
ley, &c. 12mo. 

Familiar Illustrations of the Principal Evidences, and Design of 
Christianity. By Maria Haqjc.- 18mo. 3s. boards. 

Selections from the Works of Archbishop Leighton ; with a brief 
Sketch of his Life, by the Rev. W, Wilson, D.D., Fellpw of Queen’s 
College, Oxfmrd. Second edition, with a Portrait. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Duty of Family Prayer; a Sermon. By C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D. (now Bishop of Chester,) Rector of St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
8vo. Is. 

A Manual of Family Prayer. By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
18mo. Is. 6d, ; and on fine paper, 3s. ' 

Five Discourses on the Personal Office of Christ, aftd of the Holy 
Ghost ; on the Doctrine of the Trinity ; on Faith, and on Regcnera- 
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tion. By tW Bev.WWYiaw ProdoY, jan. BeBow o\ CalVnne 
Hall. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Academical Examinations on the Principles of Chemistry, being 
an introduction to the Study of that Science. By David Boswell 
Reid.. Vol. I. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

VO r AGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide, with Recollections of Up- 
per and Lower Canada daring the late War. By J. C. Mor«^an. 
H. P. late 2d Bat. R. M. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Columbia : its Present State (in respect of) Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions, Population, Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manufactures, 
Arts, Literature, Manners, Edbcation, and Inducements to Emigra- 
tion ; with, an original Map, and Itineraries, partly from Spanish 
Surveys, partly from actual observation. By Col. Francis Hall, Hy- 
drographer in the Service of Columbia. 8vo. 7s. 

. Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica and Sardinia, dur- 
iag the Summer and Autumn of the year 1821. Compiled from the 
Minutes made by the Passengers, and Extracts from the Journal of 
his Lordship’s Yacht, the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Benson, R. N. 
Foolscap 8vo. Ss. 

The World in Miniature, edited by Fred. Shoberl. The Asiatic 
Islands and New Holland ; being a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, Character, and the State of Society of the various Tribes 
by which they are inhabited. Illustrated by 26 coloured Engravings. 
2 vols. 18mo. 12s. 

A Summary View of America ; comprising a Description of the 
Face of the Country, and of several of the principal Cities ; with 
Remarks on the Social, Moral, and Political Character of the People. 
By an Englishman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes, including the Countries East of 
Syria and Palestine. By J. S. Buckingham, E$<]. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. By Captain Basil 
Hall, Royal Navy. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Fourth Edition, ll. Is. 
boards. 

A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822. By John Russel, 
Esq, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Second Editipn, 16s. boards. 
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princesi manners and morals of, 295-~ ignorance of, 299-^ 
intrigue of, 301— infamous characters in the courts of, 304 — re- 
flections upon, 309* . ' 

A^, bounty, Irisli, their ruinous consequences, 388>— hour this 
jury has been e^cted, 

Advocatej Lord, of ScoUand,- duties of, 453— length of time a pri- 
soner can rernmn untried by, 454— attention paid by, to the cases 
which come before him, and consequences, 456. 
night ascent to, admkable description of, 5}. 
j&derman's widow, letter to . Cardinal Wolsey concerning, from Sir 
Thpmas More, 480. 

An^erkims surpassed mfly by the- English in travellii^, and for what 
purpose g^#ally undertaken, 123. 

Ansonr Lord^ imperfections in his voyage, 137. 

Mchfdskop Cranmer, interesUng letter from, to Hawkins, extracts 
from, 430. 

school of, where first established, nature and object of, 109 — ^ 
number of students and lecturers in, 110 — principles established 
.in, 113— individuals with whom it originated, 114 — where since 
%esiab|ished, 116-*Twbftt necessary to ^ promote its further useful- 
n^,.U7.-^ • i' ’ ‘ 

Auesxed taxes, jrepeal of shown to be less necessary than the repeal 
of many others, 489. 

As^nteet Journal of a .Residence in, SSGr-^upposed population of, 
338 — manners and language of, 339— desire of the King of, to 
! open a further .communication with the British, 340— causes of the 
. wars waged by, and their final success, 345— part which England 
has acted in that war, and consequences of, 352— course to be 
pursued by the British respecting, 354. 

B 

JBareuthf princess of, her memoirs, character and vidue of, 287. 
Bedfonlf Earl, letter from, giving an account of the mur^r of 
Rizzio, 435. 

Berwekt Duke of, warm eulogist of Louis XlV., 296* 

Birkbeckt Dr, where he commenced his valuable scientific labours, 
. 108— by whmn his plan afterwards adopted, 109— establishment 
. in London opened by, 115. 
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Blaclttonet Judge, quotations from, 460. 

JSowdicbf Mr, bis estimate, of the population of Ashantee 3S8 

Brougham, Mr, his treaUse on education, his many claii^ to public 
esteem, 508— -extracts from the work, 509* 

Bounty Acts, Irish, injurious ccmsequences qF, 388— by what means 
. this injury has been effected, 690. 

Burnet, Bishop, his account of the agony of King William for the 
loss of his Queen, 305. 

Bursdten of Jena, account of, 80 — laws of, 83— duels of, and wea- 
pons employed in, 84;— duration of these peculiarities, 85. 

C 

CampheU, Thomas, Domestic Tale of, and its character, 272— scenes 
in, and extracts from, 273— his hatred of oppression exemplified 

in his noble ode to the memory of the Spanish patriots, 282 War 

• Song for the Greeks, 283 — The Rainbow, poem of, ib The Last 

Man, extracts from, 284 — Verses of, on Mr Kemble’s retirement 
from the stage, 285. 

Captain Rock, Memoirs of, 143 — ^his description of the cruelties 
practised in Ireland by tlie English at an early period of their his- 
tory, 144— his account of the state of Ireland in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, 147 — how the Irish were treated by Cromwell, 148 
—perplexing state of the Irish at the Revolution, 149 — what pro- 
hibitions enacted against the Irish during the reigns of William 
' and Anne, 150 — consequences of this system, 151 — question whe- 
ther these incapacities will be removed, and from what principle, 
152— quotation from the author, in allusion to the hopes of par- 
tial concession to the Irish, 153. 

Cath(dies, Irish, disabilities of, lands of when confiscated, and a- 
' mount of, '360 — small number of, in the public offices in Ireiadd, 
362— clergy, cliaracter of, how their condition might be aiftelio- 
' rated, 365— emancipation of, good to result from, 366 — leaders 
of, their folly, 367. 

Chalmers, Dr, of St John’s Church, Glasgow, how poor funds ma- 
naged by, 253 — from what cause its failure was anticipated, 255 
— success of his experiment, 256 — his conviction of the evils of 
public charity, 258. 

Chancery Court, of improvement in, by whom effected, 413 — com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into, 415— calculation of the cases 

decided in, 421. , -.-rrrr 

Chateaubriand, M., pamphlet of, on the death of Louis XVIII., and 
fulsome flattery, 8 — .what the young Napoleon’s birth compared 
■ to by, IS— pamphlet of, respecting Charles X , 18. 

Coomassie, capital of Ashantee, population of, 338. 

Corn-Laws, repeal of, upon what grounds opposed, 55^rroneous 
opinions industriously circulated respecting, ^56 — fallacy ot t is 
argument respecting the overflowing importation of foreign com, 
63— injurious consequences of, to the landlords and farmers, 
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—avowed object of the cocn-taws in 1815^ jS^T^rajpeal how 
tending tb abolish thb Foot-rates, 68— of hbolbhing 
the com-laws m otb^ respe^Esy .70. . . . . _ , \ 

CoUieTt Sir George, manner in which !.he acted bn Ca|^ Gout, 34:8. 
Cummtf Dr, submission oF, to Henry Vlll., 433. 


JOanisic, price of cbm dt, 59. . ” 

jDisaUlitiest Cuholic, evil of, 360— suggestions for the total aboli- 
tion of, 366. ” . - / " 

DomimcOf dreadful state of sbtvery in, 467. . . .. 

DupuiSf Mr, his calculation of tbe Ashantee population, "338— his 
interview with the King of Ashantee, 340. 

Duties on coSee, reduction of^ by whom brought under the consi- 
deration of tbe Treasury, 490 — ^groundless fear of reducing the 
revenue by, 491 — duty .on, and consumption of, for the last 32 
years, 493— consequence of the high duties, 495. 


E 

East India Company , extensive survey of, and progress of, 141. 

Education, scientific, of the people, difficulties of, 98 — ^method for 
promoting tbe same,- 99 — circulating libraries, how useful to, 101 
— conversation, how to add to, 102 — elementary treatises serviceable 
to, 103 — ^lectures essential to the success of, 105 — progress made 
jn estaUishing this system of instruction, and by whom, 107 — 
where already established for the purpose of, 1 15 — ways by which 
may be still more effectually accomplished, 118. 

Education, public reviewers’ sentiments concerning, 315 — what ma- 
terial improvements in, 321 — suggestions for the farther improve- 
ment of, as exemplified in the management of Hazelwood School, 
S21 — extracts from, on, 322 — ^bow conducted, and regulations ad- 
opted in, 324. 

Egypt, scenes in, sketch of the ship and voyage to, 42 — ruins of Lux- 
ore described, 46— slave market at Cairo, 49. 

Eldon, Lord, number of causes and petitions disposed, of by, 419— 
comparative statement.of, mid other Chancellors, 4^. 

ISizahah, Letter to, from Sir Francis Knollys, on a delicate matter. 
436- 

EMis^ Mr, his Letters illustrative of English History, 427 — remark 
applicable to this collection, 437 — ^his unfair accusation of Oliver 
Cromwell ably refuted, 444 — improvements suggest^ to, 449. 

Colonial, fatal effects of, to modern Europe, 483, ' . 

England f law of subletting applied with Its full for^ in .IieUmd, and 

. ^pression of, 394. 

English Hseto/y, Letters illustrative, of, 427 — Hemy V^^b|s ibeatment of 

> the illdsmbus captives whom wetory bad placed tmder 'bis pmrer 
429^Letter of Sir Thomas More to Cardinal Wolsey, 436.*^ ’ 

Estaiiishmenfs, Church, and tithes in Ireland, immense revenue of 
her clergy, 376 — plan for the education of, 377. 
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YA,U<\^ua^vls. venerable anti(«^it\j^ lH(\—\diev(i ortqnall^^ suQ5}psed (.o 

be situated, J«l^ — countries in, and character of their inhahitants, 

— whether Ethiopia or Egypt the original fountain, 103. 

1 ‘ J 

Fantees, history and character of, 34-1 — cowardice of, 312. 

Fishery, southern whale, account of, 136 — branches of, where onen- 
ed, 137. ^ 

Poreign Corn, price of, 57 — Amsterdam, 60— Dantzic, 59— Paris, 
61— United States, 62 — average price at \vhich ic might be im- 
ported into England, 74'. 

France, King of, custom at his death, 3. 

Franks, murder of, to what cause said to be attributed, 391. 
Freeholders, Irish qualification of, how tending to the increase of po- 
pulation, 393 — consequences of to the landlord and tenant, 400 — 
how to be remedied, 40. 


Gavelkind, meaning of, and ruinous eifect^ to the Iriali peasantry, 390 
— necessitj' of its being utterly abolished, 391. 

Germany, tour in, 79 — places described, ib. — account of the Burschen 
at the University of Jena, 80 — of Weimar and Gothe, 86 — Prus- 
sia, virtues of its sovereign and his late consort, 91 — form of its 
government, 93 — and attempted defence of, 91. 

Gothe, sketch of, 86 — versatility of his genius, 87 — where his time 
spent, and in what manner, 88. 

Grattan, Mr, his description of proctors in Ireland, 379 — speech of, 
for redress, 383. 

Gi-eeks, war-song for, by whom wiitten, concluding part of, 282, 

H 

Harrison, Mr, loss of, to the African institution, and excellent prin- 
ciples of, 227- 

Hayti, state of, claims it possesses to our attention, 498— population 
of, 499 — increase of population in, compared with the progress ot 
population m our slave colonies, 500 — produce ot the island, oOl 
— moral state of, 502. 

Hcnrij r., letter of, and how his distinguished prisoners treated b}s 
428. 

Hentors, w hat meant by, the dut}' of, in the management of the poor 
in Scotland, 232. 

High Tory principles, under what pretext inculcated, 1 — these ex- 
emplified in the case of Louis XVIII., fulsome flatteiy paid to him 
by Chateaubriand, 6 — in a sermon preached before Charles II. by 
the Bishop of Doum, 13 — servility to, in the History of Lord 
Clarendon, 20 — this servile spirit contrasted with the conduct ot 
the Americans tovvards La Fayette, 25 — fatal consequences ol 
these, 29. 
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J% Mr, master of Hazelwood School, Treatise on the manner in 
which the school if^conducted, S22--number of boys, laws fram- 
d by, 32-1? — curreSjcy established in, 325 — branches taught by, 
in what manner thtdr different movements performed, 327— his 
mode of teaching th^nguages, 328 — means employed by, for ex- 
citing a love of knowredge, 328 — extracts from, on the subject of 
education, 330 — cheerfulness preserved in this establishment, 332 
— extract of a letter from, 333. 

Hug^ns of Nevis’s crime, tried for flogging slaves, and acquitted, 
478. 

\ittont Mr, voyage of, to Africa, his estimate of the capital of 
.\shantee, 338. 


I 

■■"'essment, abolition of, what body anxious to repress all discus- 
.on, 154 — ^mistakes made by the apologists of coercion, 157 — 
nsequences of this system, 163 — cost of the machinery employ- 
I in, 172 — objections to, 174 — account of the means resorted to 
.. escaping from, 176 — instances of desertion from, 178 — how 
.ossible effectually to be abolished, 180. 

.'ia. Sketches of, and character of the work, 31 — quotations from, 
'3 — description of the attendance on a British officer in India, 
34 — sketch of the elephant, 35 — of a pagoda, 86 — Bijanagur, 
ruins of, 37 — picture of Calcutta, 38 — sight of Scindiah returning 
from the chase, 39. 

(relandf to whom its inhabitants compared, 143 — how brutally treat- 
ed after the reign of Henry II., 144 — how butchered by Queen 
.Elizabeth’s officers, 146 — number and extent of confiscations in, 
during the reign of James I., 147 — Cromwell’s mode of settling the 
affairs of, and massacres committed by him, 148 — acts passed 
against, in King William’s reign, 150— treatment of, during the 
reigns of George I. and II., 151 — state of, in the present reign, 
and expectations of the inhabitants of, ib. — beautiful quotation re- 
greeting, 153 — source of the violent religious and party animosi- 
ties in penal disabilities of the Catholics in, 360 — defective state 
of the magistracy in, 368 — suggestions for the juridical improve- 
ment of, 369 — church establishment and tithes in, 376 — number 
cf Protestants in, ib — immense revenues of the Protestant clergy 
'n, 377 — proctors in their oppression, 378 — causes of the po- 
verty of, 383— causes of the increase of population in, 388. 

J. 

Clines IT., disinterment of his body, deposition in a new church, and 
inconsistency of, 26. 

u'nes V. of Scotlwd, letter of, to Sir Thomas Wharton, 434. 

- .dges, civil, their unlimited power of reviewing their own iude- 
ments, 462. 
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July, Grand, in England, comparison between and the powers 
the Public Prosecutor of Scotland, 457— Hp excellences, 458- 
objections to these in Scotland, 459. 

K ^ 

Kemble^ Mr, verses on his retirement from the stage, 285. 

King, Charles, I. Letters of, to Newcastle 441, to Prince Mauric 
442. 

King Louis XVIII. character of his death, 3— how flattered by ir • 
courtiers, 4 — Kings of France, ceremony at the coronation of, ' 

— Charles X. unbounded joy of the French at his accession ; a . 
dress to, by the Prefect, at the gate of Paris, 15 — address of th 
Archbishop to, 16 — ^joy of the Journals at, 18. 

L 

La Fayette, honest afiection exhibited towards him by the Americr.' 
people, 25. 

Laing, Captain, allusion to letters of, 337. 

Last Man, poem entitled, and by whom, 284. 

Law, Criminal, of Scotland, attempted defence of, character and dr 
fects of this pamphlet, 451 — different views entertained on the j - 
dicial administration of criminal justice, 452 — leading error of t'.> 
author, ib. — instances of the author’s anxiety the blame the Ei ^ ■ 
lish system, and to applaud to other, 453 — mistakes with regard to 
the public prosecutor, 454 — objections to, 460. 

Law’s Mississipi project, and artifice of a lady to obtain an interviev 
with, 303. 

Leases, difference between, in Ireland and Scotland, and how injufi" 
ous to the former kingdom, 392. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of Irdand, abolition of that ofHce and its good cor- 
sequences, 373 — officers of that name appointed to the counties o'' 
Ireland, and good effects to be derived from, 371. 

Life, waste of, whether most by sea or land, and calculation of th. 
same, 170. 

Loo Choo, account of their treatment of the whale fishery at, 139. 

Lord, Clarendon, instance of his servility to kingly power, 20. 

Louis XIV., extreme ignorance of, 293 — his reception of the 
shall Villeroi, 234 — story of his physician, 295 — sketch of his wi ■ 
296 — anecdote of his brother, ib. — Louis, XV. admirable cliarf . - 
ter of, and to whom compared, 297. 

Louis XVIII., character of, his death, in what words intelligence . 
communicated to the soldiers of the garrison, 3 — crowd vh; ’i 
came to see the body after death, 4 — pamphlet of Chateaubria;. ; 

Louisa, late queen of ’Prussia, character of, 91— dying words to lu'f 
aons, 92 — how regarded by the Prussians, 93. 
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Magistracy of Ireland, ^efecliye state of ; — by whom filled, 368— sug- 
gestions for the improvement of, ib. 

Malay Sf engagement with in the China Sea, 123. 

Margravhie^ memoirs, cWracter of, 288. 

Mazarine^ Cardinal, aneraote of, respecting the Duke of Orleans, 297 
— to whom married, and how he treated his wife, 307. 

McCarthy t Sir Charles, to what station placed by Government, 34*9— 
how regarded by the natives of the Gold Coast, 350 — engagement 
of, with the King of Ashantee, and fate of, 353. 

Medical men, how much at one period wanted in the navy, 168. 

MemoirSf kind of which have lately issued from the press, 311 — which 
of these the most infamous, 31 1 — of Lord Byron, how justly sup- 
pressed, 312 — classes of society which have most interest in sup- 
pressing these, and reasons for, 313. 

jVf<pmoiV5 of Captain Rock, 143. 

Mera^voe, magnificent monuments at, 183 — by whom observed, 189 — 
its real site, 190. 

Meredith^ to what cause he ascribes the civilization of the people of 
Accra, 339. 

Middlemeriy instance of the injustice of, in Ireland, 395. 

MorCy Sir Thomas, letter of, to Cardinal Wolsey, by the command of 
his master, on an interesting subject, 430. 

N 

NapleSy striking picture of, 53. 

Nilcy upper course of, how very little known, and the country through 
which it passes, 181 — rough sketch of, 187. 

Northy Mr, his account of the publications used in the Catholic 
schools, 404. 

O 

Oddyy Mr, his calculation of the amount of wheat exported from 
Dantzic to foreign countries in 1801, 1802,59. 

Oliver CromwcUy letters of, on important occasions, 442 to the 

House of Commons at Naseby, 447. 

Onaniy Chinese cooks in, manner of vending their viands, 133. 

Nealy wars of in Ireland, and expense of, to England — O and Mac, 
names obnoxious to many humane English, 146. 

'Orange associations, trials of Orangemen, and consequences of these" 
combinations, 364. 

Duke of, how cruelly treated by Henry V. of Eng-. 

OrleanSy Dutchess of, her memoires, her origin and character 289 

her conversion to the Catholic faith, and by whom, 290— sketch of, 
as drawn by herself, 291— boundless curiosity of, 292— hatred en« 
tertained by, against Madame Main tenon, 294 — nature of her cor- 
^spondence, 301 ---her unfounded charge against King William s 
jyxary, ouo. 
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Pacha of Egypt, account of the expedition by, 182— by whom 
encountered, 183— by what means an effecSual conquest could be 
obtained to, 186. t 

Party, High Church, efforts of success of th&e, 2. 

Patriots, Spanish, ode to the memory of. Stanzas from, 282. 

Peel, _Mr, proposed inquiry into the Court of Chancery by, 413, 

limitations proposed by, 415 — anecdote of a learned eendeman 
by, 420. 

Petty, Sir William, his calculation of the number of people in Ireland 
in (1672),— 384. 

Peto, a priest, reproof of, to Henty VIII. on his marriage with Anne 
Bolyne, 433. 

Poverty of the Irish peasantry, causes of, 384 — excessive amount of 
its population stated, 386 — proposed remedies for, 391 — law of 
tenant and subtenant, how occasioning, and how the abolition of 
that law would do away this misery, 396 — freeholds, hew tending 
to, 399 — defective education occasioning the same, 404. 

Proctor, character of, by Mr Grattan, 378. 

Prussia, late queen of, her character, and cause of her death, 91 — 
form of its government, 93 — ^refutation of the proposititm in de> 
fence of that government, 94. 


Q 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 259, 511. 

Queen Caroline, character of the Memoirs which must have come 
under her inspection, 306. 


R 

Rainbow, poem by Mr Campbell, verses transcribed from, 283. 

Rheims, city of, what takes place at the coronation of lungs there, 

12 . 

Rice, Mr Spring, his statement of the text-book used in some 
schools in Ireland, 405. 

Robinson, Mr, bill introduced by, for reducing the duty on spirits, 
good effects, 406. 

Rogan, Dr, in what counties the Irish population is limited only by 
the difficulty of procuring food, 378. 

Russel, Lord John, quotation from a speech of, on Parliamentary 
Reform, 100. 


S 

Saigon, in Cochin-China, description of, 130 — its palace and fort- 
ress, 1 32 — anchorage duties in, 1 33. 

School, Hazelwood, how conducted, 324— offences in, by whom tried 
and how punished, 325— rewards in, 326— —what branches taught 
in, and different movements how performed, 327— —arithmetic how 
taught in, 329 — remarks in respecting private and public educa- 
tion, 330— universal cheerfulness in, 332. 
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Scoilandy poor-laws of, necessity of an examination into the practi- 
cal tendency of, 229fc-danger of any deviation from the ordinary 
law of, 231 — Repor^of the General Assembly respecting imper- 
fecUons of, 232 — to\hom the management of the poor is com- 
mitted, 233 — to what pause assessments in, are to be ascribed, and 
number of, prior to tHe year 1700, 235 — effect of assessments on 
its applicants, 237 — original poor-laws how enlarged, 240 — imper- 
fections of 241 — decision of the Court of Session respecting the 
application of an Irishman in, 245 — bill of Mr Kennedy respecting 
poor-laws of, 248 — ^parish of St John’s in, how the poor-laws ma- 
naged by Dr Chalmers, 253. 

Shageia, where they inhabit, their fine appearance, intellectual cul- 
ture, 183 — mode of attack in war, and bravery, 184. 

Slave Trade, protection afforded to, and by whom, 195 — number of 
Negroes shipped from Africa to Rio Janeiro in one year, 197 — 
fraudulent expedients resorted to for carrying on this nefarious 
traffic, >98 — ^how carried on by the French Government, 199-— 
books published by the Liberal Party in France against, 203 — 
Columbia, her hostility to, 204 — United States, laws passed in, a- 
gainst, 205 — progress made in the abolition of the, 207 — resolu- 
tions passed in the House of Commons respecting, 208 — length 
of time it has occupied the attention of the people in this country, 
21 4— arguments in favour of the abolition of 215,— discussions 
concerning, pretended to be dangerous, ably refuted, 217 — the 
Negroes’ want of protection from the law, 223. 

SoUi/’s, Mr, opinion respecting the quantity of grain which could be 
imported into Britain from the Baltic, when the corn market is at 
a certain price, 59. 

Stephen, Mr, excellent account of slavery in the West Indies, 464— 
arguments urged by the Colonists successfully combated by, 474 
—who represented by as the great advocates of slavery, 480. 

Stvanzej/, account of the examination of, before the committee, 339. 

T 

Tar^, new, of the Americans, upon what arguments bottomed, 70. 

Tobins, Mr, a West India Planter, how treated by the colonists, and 
for what reason, 479. 

Theodric, a poem by Thomas Campbell, opening of, and character 
of, 273— quotations from, 274, 275. 

U 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, decrees passed in 1683 at, 
27 — inconsistency of, in four years after, 23. 

V 

Vansitlart, Mr, duty on coffee raised by, and effects of, 492. 

Voltaire, Mr, his character of Louis XV., 29S. 
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Voyage^ White’s, to Cochin-China, 123— enr^gement with the Ma- 
lays, 124f — description of a military chief mSaigon, ib. — Captain’s 
first visit to the shore, 125 — mode of buildjlhg Cochin Chinese ves- 
sels, 127 — account of the city of Saigon, 130 — anchorage duties 
in, and how levied, 134< — ^how Europeans treated at Cochin-China, 
135. 


W 

Waddingtoriy Mr, under what cover he penetrated the upper course 
of the Nile, 182 — opinion of, with respect to the site .of the an- 
cient Meroe, 189. 

Walcejicldy Mr, his account of the contempt of the Protestants in Ire- 
land for the Catholics, 363 — his statement of the revenues of the 
Irish bishops, 376 — description of the manner in which tithes are 
dragged from the poor, 378 — ^length of credit given on rents” in 
Ireland, mentioned by, and consequences of, 395. 

Wally Mr, Governer of Goree, crime and punishment of, 478. 

West Indies, state of slaves in, 466 — ^legal condition of the Negro in 
reference to his master, how he stands towards free persons in, 
468 — evidence of slaves in, 469 — ^restraints to which the Negroes 
are subjected in, 470 — penal code to which they are subjected in, 
ib. — extent of the bondage, and to whom slavery confined in, 
471 — immorality of the slaves in, to what to be attributed, 472 — 
incompatibility of Christianity with the present political state of 
slavery in, 473 — means by which the colonists would convince the 
people of England that they are merciful, 477 — laws and customs 
in, their effect upon the Whites, 479 — commercial connexion of 
England with, 483. 

Weimar, account of, and Giithe, 86 — literary character and pure 
morals of, 88 — Grand Duke of, 89 — censorship in, 90. 

Whales in the South Sea, description of, 137 — information respect- 
ing the Spanish possessions in Atlantic, obtained from these whale- 
fishers, 138. 

Whitmore, Mr, pamphlet, objections against the repeal of Corn-laws, 
admirably answered, 75. 

WUherJoriXy Mr, memorable expression of, 226. 
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